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.-fcOOK I. 

“If Nature p- .X not forth her power 
About the opening of the flowejfy 
Who S could live an hotir ? ” 


CHAPTER 


“ f “pJT£ miets—pnd the ^-sun—and the fijsfit * streafck of 
JL V yellow in /then beeches—beautiful I —beautiful I '* 
A$d ^ith a long breath of delight Marcella Boyce threw 
herself os. her knee§ by the window she had just obened, 

_l -it_■_1_ : £ __1_- l_J___l __ 




She looked^’’* 1 , upon a bioad and level lawn^ smoothed by 
thc£are of centuries, flanked on either side by groups of old 
trees|-%ome Scotch firs, some beeches, a cedar or two— 
grbiws \0her® the slow selective ha.id of^-time^-pd been at 
worfi for generations, .developing here the delightful round- 
Ktessfof 4juiet mass *uid Shade, apd there thq,boJ^ V?aprice of 
|baafffir trunks- and ragged branches, standing black against 
the jay. Beyond the ^lawh stretched a* green descent in- 
defiitely long, carrying the eye irfjeed almostoto the limit 
of tnh view, and braining frqm tnei^lawn 1 onwards a wide 
irreg^fyr a^ snue, bordered b) beeches ti a splendid r&aturity, 
ending i^j^t i9 a4& distant gap where a gate—and a gate 
! of feomd importance—cle&rly should have beep,-yet was not. 
'Xlie sizt of/the? treer, ftle wide uplands of the falling »valley, 
tor the the^venue, row rich injthe ti#ts of harvusrt, 

the auminu sun pouring* steadily 'through the vanishing 
mists, fie green breadth of the vast lawn, 4$}e uft^roken 
peace ot wood and 'cu^Uvated ground, all earned with them 
u confd‘ 3 ^noral" 1 mproAirn of wcll-ocing ana of dignity^ 


% MARCH 

Marcella diM'/ f in—this ippres|[oxX-widhiavid' * 
the same mofegfet shg noticed ivtjMntajiljl fche 
at the end d^Qe^venue^th&c 1 am cotfiitMit c 
paths on eimer sme of tig thtf igisie 

grhss Spotting the broad araoel bene&tlf 

“ It Vs a heavenly jda^e, all saidW^ doni" she pi 
to herself with a little frovf3t#,“ dmfit it won 

been better still if Unefe Robert h» JoksdfLiter it, 
could a£*|d to keep the g^rdei^deJbt. Stftl 1 "*-* 

* S^e droppecfon a s^)ol besile the Sen win|ow, 

^yes steepgd th£ms$lves afresh in w\& they few, th 
disappeared again in the former lodKorf glowing co 
that content 61 yoatls which is^§£vc%ierely| passiv 
rather, contains an invariable element M covetous ea 
It wasebut threfc months or so«SBnee^arcelm s 
Richanf Boyce,* ^fiad succeeded to the femerliip o 
Park, the old homd of the Boyces, aifd jjfeas little mi 
six weeks since Marcel a had revived Ser sufnrnm 
fromftho, •'tiSdents* bo^r4ing-hot^e in I^^singion # 
had *oeen lately living. She h^l ardentftr wj^ied i 
in the June ** lettlhig-in,’* having not £e Aableito a] 
mind to <the “music or painting she wsl suppose! 
studying, nor indeed to any other subje<*^yhlie^< 
the ^ews of their inheritance had reach^L hct. 
mother in*d* ary Jittle no^e had let it be knin tfejt 
ferred to manage the move for herself. eM&fell^ha 
go on withe,her studies* as lopg a» possible aJL .* 

Yet Marcella was here at last. And as slfloekc 
her large bare room, with its,,old dilapidatedfcr&t 
then out aoajn to, wood? and^Lawn^ it seemed fe hi 
was now w^H, tflef that her childhood itskqfe 
miseries Https blotted out—atoned#for # .by ttSspi 
sudden ItAjce of fate, whi6h might Khve b#^mde 
deplorably !-—siAc^ no one couldrhave rdhsotfallyi 
that an appfcrehtly soundman of sixty would havetet} 
in three daysrto tMfe soot df common chi^. hunterii 
man mipt k&i/e resisted successfully^ scorn of lyfces/before. 

Her great desflre now was* to put the # p«st-#iL 
part of it at any rate—behind hen altogether. 2jt 
^worrieo were sfirely done.with, poor«£s $he agul Jac 
sfaifl wer$, relatively to their present position^ 
she wsig.no longer tne kelfecgmscious schoolgfrl^p 1 
a low^Tate^fchan her companions, srtanftd^n dres 
money, and education, and fiercely ^scmtful at e| 
of some^reah or fanned slip: ; tvas *ho lo^pr lven the 
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paths on eimer sme of tig flfanAig 
g[rhss Sftottif g the broad afra#el t«£ 
“ It 'is a heawenly pfkfe, all saidtt 
to herself with a liable fro\f2t#.“ M 
been better still if Unefe Robert hai 
could aferd to keep "ftie g^rder^de^ 
• S^e droppeefon a s^)ol besile tne rj 
<iyes steepgd th^ms^ves afresh in w 
disappeared again in the former kx 
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_jhemian student of w hese-past ty bd-rs, enjoying 
"London s^> faiTas'the iron neaessity^i*’ keeping her 
> ^hf>us£' , expmses ddwo to the lowest possible figure 
• She* was Something-,liltogether different. She 

^ MarCella Boyc/y. a " finished ” and grown-up* youfig 
erf twen,ty- J .^CT"§the only daftigfrter and child of Mr. 
>yce of Mellor heritr^’ Of one the most ancient 

c.mes in Midland v^gland* and juSvt entering op a life 
rhich, *t$ her oWn fai^y and will at any rate, prqfnised the 
hi fh^st possible degree of interest an&movelt)/. Q 

Yet, in the very act\>f putting her pas' 4 away frqm her, s2u, 
oi ly succeeded, so it earned, in inviting it to repossess her. 

For, against her wiU^sb/>4)ll straightway—m this quiet cf 
tli s autumn morning—into a riot of memory? setting her 
1 pi 9t self cagainst her'pr^sc^t more consciously than she had 
d< ne yet, recalling* scene after scene and .stage after stage 
wjtk’ feelings of sarersni, or'hmusement, or disgust, which 
shoived themselves fr&ely 'is they came and went in the fine 
plastic fide turned to the Septembdt* woods. is- # 

She # Had been at school since she was hiiui years pld— 
there'uras the dominant fact in these motley^uncomfortable 
year^ behind her, which, in her young ignorance of the 
irrevocableness w of living, she wished so impatiently t’o for¬ 
ge^. As to the time before her* school life, she had a dim 
memory of seemly and pleasant things, of a house fen London, 
Of a large and bright nrfrsery, of a smiling mother who took 
constant notice n 2 her, of giune***, little friends, anti birthday 
parfi^a ^ What^had led to the complete disappearance of 

K WjiJJiest “ set,” to use a' theatrical phrase, from the 
|ra&&E her childhood* Martella ' did T nnt ye 4 * adequately 
AdbyCWigh shor lad 3ome theories afid n/any suspicions 
Wjwfeground Vrf her mind. But at any this* first 
im?g£ of memory was succeeded by another precise as the 
first was vague—tfie iriiage 3 of a tall whiter house, set against 
i$ white chalk cliff rising in terrace? \behind it and alongside 
it, wnere die had sp-^t the yeprs from niim to fourteen, and 
tr]her|, if she were set down, blindfold now at* twenty-one, 
die couW bSve^oxjfiA her way*to every room and door and 
c|ipboara and stgir with a perfect and fascinated familiarity: 
T^Vhen entered tHkt house, she was a lariky, black-eyed^ 
creature, tfilp for Vjfer age, and endowed or, as she her&««f 
would ha$e»put it, cursed’ with &n abundance of curly un¬ 
manageable hair, ^hereof the brushing and lending soon 
became to a nervous c^imsy child, not long parked from her 
nurse, one the \Vorst ^m^es of her existence., During 
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her home li liad bee^ an average child of the quid 

-^ ^ • -7 —— - 


clever typefftfith average fains. • Bu# s^methfb 
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bar£, ugly pwira* the disdpAne, 
panionship'of Miss FredAjclcS C?lif 
BadieSf transformed littkr Marcella 
into a demoiff Sh# hated her 
chose, she could *k> the A a hu 

taken by her companions ; she 1 

wintry cf^rk, and her cold abliijpns _ r —_ 

in ^e com fdfajtes^ lavatory* she tyited the mdals ig“ ; 
■long schoolroom, where, because twfce meat was forbidd i 
and . twice # pudding allowed, shf • invariably hunger 1 
<fiercefy for more %i#tton and^fijoined her second cour , 
making a sejt o£ dramatic story to herself out of Miss Fre - 
crick’s tyranny ^nd her own th#a?t®ft appetite ns she*J t 
black-ljro^ed And brooding in her pladfe. She was not i 
favourite with her companions, afido she was a jperpett 1 
difficulty ^fld trouble to hen # perffcf,tly well-intention 1 
schdblrnsitre^s. The^wffiole of Tier first year wa^one C( - 
timral series sulks; quarrels, and revolts. • * # . 

Perhaps her blankest days were tho days she spetf* ocfi- 
sionaUy w. bed, when Miss Frederick, at her wit’s end, wc 
take advantage of one of the child’s jferpetual cqjas to 
the £ffects 0 qf a day’s sectusioi^ and solitary confiifem 1 
administered in*su<fh a fprm that it coultj do hen* charge [no 
harm, and might, she hoped, do*he# good. "Iter 1 J 
believe a great part.oi it’s %vert>r nervesVNo child i^ 
right senses could behave so,” she would declare to^r 
and stout French lady who kad been her partner 
and who mo^inckned to belriend and exausi Wf n 
than any one lise A the«house—no -ojup jpcactly knew 
Now 
bed 

put her arms pu _ _ ___ 

to read and amuse you^elf in bed ^ou might as well Ife 
fhat the* hqpseiflkid should^ visit thd^patient in the 1 ?— 
morning \fim a cup/of senna-dea? gnd at longhand regu 
intervals throughout the day with be&Pfes^ aiMgfiel; 
that no on^ sjiould- come to sec Aid talk £ with ner, ui 
indeed, it were the doctor, quiet IxSng in ^1 of si£& 
niss the dirst condition of recPvery, and*the rfedprhl school¬ 
girl in^Miss FredericK’s’peJSsasioif being mord o*l&s indited 
to cojriplair^svithout cause if illness wejb made agreeable., 
For somg fourteen hours, theftfoif, en these days of .dur¬ 
ance M^rcejla .was Hft almos^vfiolly Alone, but a 
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wife mass of Mack* hair* arttiia pair of jovinfl’ifefiant eyes in' 
a" pale <face snowing abov# the bedclothes gvhenever the 
housemJad cho§e «to vjfit har^-a %>itiabm morsel, in truth, 
of rathePfoflom humanity, pof 1 though she had Jjer mo¬ 
ments of fierce Revolt. tvhen she wa$ Wthin an ace of throw¬ 
ing the senna-teS, in Martfta’%*ftfwe, and # rushing downstairs 
in her night-gowi* to^dsfeoifhce Miss Frederick in the midst 
of an Astonished schoqjroonv somgthiifg generally ilfterposed 
—«iot conscience, it is to be*fedl:ed, or ^py wish “tbbe good/ 1 • 
buttsnly an aching, inippst sense of clmdiSff londinw aqd J 
helplessness ; *a perception that she haa indeed, ftied every¬ 
body’s patience to th&'linut, and that* these days «ih b^d 
represented crises which must be borne viith «gven by such 
a tebel as Marcie Bqnice. «, • * . 

So she submitted, and presently learnt,*wndef afre stress 
of boredom, to amuse herself «a good deal by developing a 
natural^feapacity fejr dreaming awake. Houi* by hour she 
followed* out an endless story of which she wsft %Jjvays the 
heroine^ Before the annoyance of he# aftefno&i gruel, which * 
she Ibathed, was Veil forgotten, she was inr full fairyland 
again, figuring generally as the trusted friend and eom- 
panlbnof the Princess of Wales—of that beautiful Alexandra,* 
the top and model of English society,.whose portxtut in the 
window the little statidber’s shop at,Marswelly-the # small 
coufltry town hear* Cliff House—nad attA<jted # the child’s 
attention once on a dreary walk* an<f had eve% since gov¬ 
erned her dre&ms. Marcella nad no fairy tales, but she 
spifh % whole cycle for hersqjf around tliF lovely Princess, 
wjfcLtfccaifie to seem to hfr. before Jpng.h^r own particular 
property. Site only to shi# hew ^ew ana she had 
? caughtjner idol’s attention—either by som£ loq^or act of 
* passionate yefc unobfrusi^ homage as she feasted the royal 
carriage in the sfteet^-oi* by throwing, herself in front of 
the divinity’s runaway diorses—or by a series ofr sJtial steps 
easily devised by an^imaginative Aild, viwll aware, in spite 
of appearances, that she \gaf of an| old family and had 
arislfecraticcelation#* Then, \yhen the Princess had*held out 
a graciousihand aifd smiled, all was delight! tylarcella grew 
up on the instafit; sh##vas beautifol, of coufce; she Jiad, so, 
people sSi^T <tne ‘yBoyce e^es and hair; '* she had sweeping 
gowns, gtfngraHy ot white* mualif with? cherry-coloured rib¬ 
bons ; she went "hefeand there with the Princess, laughing 
and talking qpite talinly »with- the’greatest Jreople fn the 
land, hef mryantic frrepctelflp with thw adored*of England 
making her mil *the, tittle the observed o^ dll dbserveij^ 


and atfen- 
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bringing herfl.^ thousand c deljcate-i flatteries 
tions* 1* t ' © . 

Then when sheSwas at fhe Very top of ecstasy, floating in 
the softest summer sea qi fancy, some litfele^ndfSe would 
startle Ser int€t opengfg/aer eyes, a/id there beside her in 
the deepening dusk^wouldcbe, the bare ^rtiitd'beds ol Ifer two 
dormitory companions * the ugly walLpf pb* opposite, and the 
uncover^ boards witlf their frugal straps of carpet stretching 
•away on bithep hand fc Tfie tea-bell would ring psfehapsrin 
the depths fai*bekgv, and the sound would complete the 
transformation of tne Princess’s maid-of^honoar into Marcie 
Boyce, < the plain naughty child, r.whdifi nobody cared about, 
whose mother ne^#er wrote to her, Svho in contrast to every 
other girl in fhe school had not a.sir^jVk “ party frock,” acid 
who would «hav® *to choose next morning between another 
dumb d&y of senha-tca and *gOuel, supposing she chos^ to 
plead that he$ cold was still obstinate, by.getting uj^at half-" 
past six repeat half a |>ago of Ince’s '^Outlines of*English 
History ” in Ae dhillylchoolroogi at seven. • # 

Locking back now as from another ta>rld*on theft un- 
kgmpt fractious Marcie of Cliff Hous^ the Marcella of the 
^present 5 saw with a mixture of amusement and self^ity 
that one*great aggravation of that child’s daily*miseries 
had bfeen a-peftain injured, irritaffie sense of social difference 
between herself 3nd her companions gomd propostioh of 
the girls a4 Cliff House were draign frors^ the tradesman 
class of two or three neighbouring towns, rheir tradesmen 
papas were sometimes ready 0 to deal on favourable^ tefms 
with Miss # Frederick fo^ the ©supply of her estabbfhmgni; 
in which case <tlife* young ladies concerejejp evidently ofelt 
themselves f very much at home, ,an‘d occasionally gave, 
themselves airs Vhich alternately^ mystified syid enraged a*' 
little spitfird • outsider like Marcblla *Boj*ce. Even aT ten 
years old<bh$ perfectly iHiderstood that she was one of the 
Boyces o4 Brookshire, and that her gr<aat-uncle had b^n a 
famous Speaker of ttys Hou& pf Commons. TJjie portrait 
of this great-uncte had hung m the dining-rqym ^of ®that 
pretty London house which now seemed*so far a&vay; her 
lather Jiad agafti and again pointed ife <^ut fb the child, and 
taught h^r to be proud of it and more tlmji t5nce her 
childislL eye had been cabgfct by the likeness betyeen it and 
an old gray-lraired gentleman who occasionally came to see 
them, Vnd wi^m she called* “ Grandpapa.” ^.Through one 
influence anfl anotheuahe had dtoflriethe glory piitpand the 
ij^mt^ of hcjf r^ce generally, into hw childish wood. * There 
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they weremowj—th<? gloiy acifl the^dignity—JJSrerish leaven, 
drivingftier perpetually into the most* crude? jnd ridiculous 
outbreaks, which could^lead kf nothing bill humiliation. 

“ I wiSfe. ifty ^reat-uncle*we^e here ! He'd make vou ae- 
member—you great—you great- rbig bully ^rou T*” she 
shrieked on one*occafion hdieg she hadjbeen defying a big 
girl in authority , 0 and $he«bi& ’girl—JtheVtout and comely 
daughter tof *a* local ironmonger—had been successfully 
asserting ^herself. * •* • * • • 

The big girl opened her eyes wide jftid laughed. 

■ “ Your great-uncle l *Upon my woftl ! Aiyl* who may 
he be, miss ? If it cftune^to that, # I'^l like to shpw my 
great-uncle* David how j^ra’ve scratched *my # wrist. He'd 
giye it you. He's ^JjnpsJ^as strong as father .though he is 
so old. "You get along with you, and beheye yeiftself, and 
don’t talk stuff to me.” « 

Whereupon MarceAa, choking with rage- an<^ tears, found 
heraelf pushed out di the schoolroom and the dc*>r shutnupon 
her. SJie rushed up to the top terradb which was tne school 
playground, 2nd Jht there in a hidden* nick# of the •wall, 
shaking and crying—*how planning vengeance on her con¬ 
queror,# and new hyt all over with the rgcollectlon#of her 
own ity-bted and impotent folly ¥ #• 

No—during those first fwo years thy onIy*plgasui€s, SO 
memory declared, \yercfcthree : th# visits of the cake-woman 
on Saturday—Marcella setting in her wifldow lou^. still taste 
the # three-cornei*9d puffs and srffall sweet pears on which, as 
mufh from a.fierce sense of freedom and*self-assertion as 
aijy^hinaelse, she had lavish^ her tiny \feekly allowance; 
the *naa games of* “ tig, Vhich she ]£d*m?d organized in 
the top^playgrouna; anj the kindnesses of fat Mademoiselle 
' Renier,*Miss FredeflLok’s rartnem who saw alikdnbse in Mar¬ 
cella «to a long-dead sitauleister of her own, add surreptiti¬ 
ously indulged “ the little wild-cat” as {he sth^lggenerally 
dubbed the Speaker^ great-niece, when enpr she cjuld. 

But with the thira year fre&b. elements and Interests had 
entered in.^ Romance *awo£e. and with #it certaih senti¬ 
mental affections. •In the first place a taste for reading had 
rooted itself—rAiding ef the adventurous and poetical kind.^ 
There wevetard or^tnree books which Marcella had absortyed^ 
in a way#n new fhapLe h§r* erwinus to* remefnbeif For at 
twenty-one*people who take interest in many thix^s, and 
are in a hur$y to«iha^e opinions, must skin and turn 
over ” hoq^s rather' {ham mad them* must hs* indeed as 
best they pia)r a scattered a$d distracted mind, and suffer 
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occasional pASb of consciences pretenders. But at thir- 
teen-g-what Imicentfation I what devotion*] whjlt joy! 
One of these 1 prfccfous Ajolufw^s was Bujwers " Rienzi; ” 
another was Miss Porter’s*"^coltish Chiefs*; ”» aRhird was 
a little, red folyme of^'i ^larmion ” which an aunt had given 
her. She probabhj neves r^id &ny df thefh through—she 
had not a particle*of ipdustSy c or. m^jthpd pi her composition 
—but skp lived in them. The parts which«it?tft5r%d*her to 
► read she •easily invented* fo& herself, but the stones %pd 
' gass&ges whic B.thmllfed her she knew by heart; she* had 
no gift foj* yerse-m&king, but she ‘laboriously wrote a long 
poem on the death jpf Rienzi, and shfc tried again and again 
■tfith a not ipap^ hand to illustrate for herself°in pen and 
ink the execution *of Wallace. ^ H «, € 

But aft thesq 4oves for things ana ideas were* soon as 
nothing t in comparison with q. friendship and an adoration. 

To take thy adoration first. When Marcella cairfl? to tlifl 
Hous? s|jg was recommended by the same relation who gave 
her • Marmicm ”fto tbfe kind offices of the clergy map of the 
parish, who Happened to be known to &ome*of the i^oyce 
family. He and his wife—they had fio children—diH their 
duty amply by the odd undisciplined chjfd. *.They asked her 
to tea oVce or twice; they invited her to the schbo^treat, 
Wherfc shq.w&s only self-conscio&s and miserably shy; and 
Mr. Ellerton had*at least bne friendly aryd paxstoraftylkwrith 
Miss Fred«*ick f as to*the difficulties # of her pupil's character. 
For a long time little came of it. Marcella was hard to tsftne, 
and when she we*:t to tea at the Rectory Mrs. Ellerton, who 
was refined and stengible. did pot kpow what to majje*of # hyr, 
though iri somg«ah^cconntable Way she, was* drawn to#and 
interested, by the child.* But with the*expansion^of her^ 
thirteenth yfcar <there suddenly developed in Marcie’s stprmy" 
breast an Overikastering absorbing (passion r for these two 
persons. aS^edid fiot show it to thorn much, but for herself 
it raised ^her to fcnothef* plane of existence, gave he» new 
objects an<| |}ew standards, a She whoTtiad hated going to 
fchurch flow counted time entirely by §yndavs.^ To see the 
pulpit occupied by any other ‘form and fate that tfrd&e of the 
rector^was a calamity hardly to be Ij^rne ; If the exit of the 
'school* party were delayed by any accicfeyt sfc ^ha*»Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellerton ‘overtook them ifi ,the chftrchyard^ Marcella 
would Walk home on air, quivering with 9 passionate delight; 
and in the dfiary afterdoon .of tl^ school Sunday she would 
spend her tknfe Jrappity in trying tjp mite down me^ieads of 
Jar. EUestonfe sermon. In thy natural conrseyo\thiiig 9 she 
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wotfld at this tune have take^no interest in smupthings at all, 
but whoever Jhad been spoken by him hanggrace, thrill, 
meaning? ^ •• % * •* 

Nor w3l the &eek quite l^arjeif of similar delighig* She 
was generally sent to practise on an <§ 1 £ squa#e fiano*in one 
of the top rooirflf. The wftidw i? front of her overlooked 
the long white driye aftid the enstant W ifoad into which it 
ran. Tttireft times a we^k oman average Mrs. Ellertgh’s pony 
cagriageftaight be expected*to f)ass along that road. Every • 
dayeMarcella watched for it, alive $ijh expectation • hqj 
fingers strumming as ttfey pleased. Then w^H the first 
gleam of the white poity in the distance* ovee would^o the 
music-stool* and the child leapt to the window, remaining 
fixgd there, breathin g ^ujick and eagerly till "the trees on 
the left Hhd hidden from her the graceful eeqpt figufe of Mrs. 
Ellqjton. Then her momenttof Paradise whs over; *but the 
afterglow of it lastedtfor the day. • m 

So much for romance, for feelings as muchfli^£ lore as 
childhood can know them, full of kiifHlingKharm and mys¬ 
tery. ,• Her friendship had Deen of course different, but it 
also ldft deep mark. • A tall, consumptive girl among the 
Cliff •House pupils, t^ie motherless daughter of a clergyman- 
friendg)f hfiss Frederick’s, had fqr some time takenAotice of 
Marcella, and at length wedi her by nothing elle, jfi th 6 first 
instancy, than & reiparfcable gift for story-felling. She was 
a parlour-boardei# had a room to herself? and S. firkin it when 
the*weatlier waif cold. She w& not held strictly to lesson 
houts ; # many delicacies in the way of fo^d were provided 
fqj ^er, and Miss Frederick wgtehed o^priher with a quite 
maternal solicit*^ Wnefl wintei* cagid?«he developed a 
troublesome cough, and^he doctor‘recommended tfcit a little 
suite of room^ looking south and leading ortt ofrthe middle 
terrace* of the garden should be given up toftier.* There was 
a bedroom, an intermediate dressing-room, and^hon a little 
sittirlg-room built out upon the terrace, with a wiiyiow-doOr 
opening upon it. ^ l 9 

Here Maijf Lant ^pent week after week. • Whenever lessoii 
hours wire done s!!e clamoured for Marcie Bovce, and Mar* 
cella was alwavf eager*tp go to her, She would fly uq stairs 
and passaafa, Tenges: at the bedroom door, run down £he 
steps to to^ queer little dnessing-goom where the roof nearly 
came on your head, and down more steps again^to the 
sitting-room. * The*, when # the door* was shufj^and she was 
crooningponpr the fire wvthsher friend, she waaentirely happy. 
The tiny tqpt& wa» built oh thg edge of the terrace, the groined 
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fell rapidly it, and thA west window commanded a broad 

expanse of tafnb arable country, of square fields and^ hedges 
and scatterea wodd! MaucelUfc,booking back upon tlfat room, 
seemed always to see it flootlejl with tne rays 6f\*in#y sunset, 
a kettle ooilmgwjn th% fire, her pale friend in a shawl crouch¬ 
ing over the warijith, and l the i braifbhes*bf a snotvberry 
tree, driven by thS wind, beaming against the terrace door. 

But wffeat a story-teller was Mary I^ant I «She toas^the in- 
•ventor of Si stery called “* Jofen find Julia/* *whicb event *>n 
1 fpr ^eeks and'bionthl without ever producing the smelliest 
satiety in 'Marcella. Unlike her books of adventure, this 
was a domestic drajn^ of the purest ^ort ; it was extremely 
moral and evangelical, designed ^indeed by its^ sensitively 
religious autnor for Marcie’s corrcc^y and improvement. 
There w*& in it,» sublime hero, who set everybody’s faults 
to righfij and lectured the heroine. In real life Marcplla 
would probaljly before long have £>cen®found trying to kick 
his shm^gg-aemode of warfare of which in her demon moods 
she was past mistiess. * But as Mary Lant described J?-im, she 
not only bore%ith and trembled before hiAl—sfie adored him. 
The taste for him and his like, as well*as for the story-teller 
herself*—a* girl qf a tremulous, mekwchofy fibre,* sWeet- 
natured,possessed by a Calvinist faith, and already ^prescient 
of defith—jgreVr upoij her. Soon her absorbing desjre was to 
be altogether shift up widfi Mary, extep^ on Sundays artd at 
practising ^fimes. For this purpofe she «gave herself the 
worst cold she could achiev#; and cherished* diligently vWiat 
she proudly considered to be a racking cough. Byt Miss 
Frederick was d£af,to the letter, , ; md only threatened tjie 
usual upstairs ssft&u&on *and senna-tea fojr t tbesformer, where¬ 
upon Marcella in alarm declared tjiat her cold wj^ much 
better andVavd up the cough in t despafi*. 1$ was her first 
sorrow, andbostHier some days of pats brooding and silence, 
and some %ights of stifled tears, when during an Easter 
holiday ajetter from MisyFrederick to her mother announced 
the sudden^cfcath of Mary Lsfcit. 


CHAPTER H* 

Friendship and love are f humkgizing things,' 2bd by her 
fourte^th year Marcella was no longe%a clever little imp* 
but a <ast-mftfcuring and in some # ways remarkable girl, with 
much of thewojnan id her already «%he had*bqgu» even to 
jeel an interest in her dress, t<\ speculate occasional!}* on her 
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appearance. At the |onirtji bifeaking-up tyffty alter her 
arrivaPjLt Clip House, Marcella, who had usujuly figured on 
these occasions in a lin sey-wrfelsey higlf to tils .throat, amid 
the friilSki and *s ashed splendours of her companions, foupd 
lying on her bed, when she wefit up «rith th^ofhers'to dress, 
a plain white fhusliH dress with* blue ribbons. It was the 
gift of old Mademoisetye Burner, whp Affectionately wished* 
her quoffi neglected favourite to look well. Marcella ex- 
£ypine$B and*fingere<5 it wm^an'excited mixture*of feelings. 
First of all there was the sore and rifo«lliq|* bitterness that< 
she should owe such things to the kindness of«the French 
governess, whereat finery for the ocpagion bad beep freely 
sent to al>the other girk*!rom “ home.*’. She very neafly 
turned her back uj>^a # the bed and its pretty*burden. But 
then thft mere snowy whiteness of the m«^in a*id#freshness 
of ^the ribbons, and the bfi^ning curiosity to sto herself 
decked*therein, oyetcam# a nature which, the midst of 
its* penury, had been always # reajly possessed Jgy a* more 
than qpmmon hunger for sensuous *beauty said seemliness. 
Marcella woPe ilf was stormily happy m ’ft, and ddssed 
Madefnoiselle R 6 nie^ for it at night with an effusion, nay, 
some tears, which up one at Cliff House had ever Witnessed m 
her hfpfdte except with the accompaniments of ragtfand fury. 

A httlp later her father%ame to see ^er, thl fijpt arid only 
visit he paid tfi hei^atpchool. Mtrcella, t 6 whom he was by 
now almost a stranger* received Jiim Memufel^ making no 
confidences, arm took him S/er the house and gardens. 
Whei^he was about to leave ljer a sudden .apswell of paternal 
#^pi#imefrt made him a^ hei^if she v^s* happy and if she 
wanted anything*# * 

“ Yfs,” said Marce^a, her large eyes gleamgig; “ tell 
* mamma I wgnt a* 4# fiingp.’ EWery other &irl*in the school 
has £ot one.” * # „ 

And she pointed disdainfully to her plaial^pftrted hair. 
Her* father, astonished by her uroxpected vehemence, put 
up his eyeglass aim studierj ftie child’s appedtance. Three 
day% later*by herpnoftier’s permission, Marcella i£as takdn 
to the* hniraressdr at •Marswell by Mademoiselle R 6 nier, 
returned in alP the gipries of a V fringe,'* find in ^cknow-, 
ledgmefltJEketeof wrote her mother a letter which for*the 
first tmwrjjaAsomething «efse thgn formal news in it. 

Meanwhile ndw«destmies were preparing for hejf For a 
variety of sjgiaJl *eason% Mr.. Boyce, who j0hd never yet 
troubled, jpmself abort tithe matter J.rom .a distance, was 
not, nporfc personal inspection, very favourably struck with. 
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his daughterJ^Virroundinls. His yife remarked shortly, 
when f he comjfcained fo her, that Marcella seeyied tether as 
well off as the'daagiiter of pef-^ons of their means cCuld ex¬ 
pert to. be. But Mr. Boyce stuck to his poixt. *?He had 
just leatht tkal^Harol^the ofily son of his widowed brother 
Robert of Mellor Park, ha^J recency developed a deadly dis¬ 
ease, which might t>b l^ng, bifc nyist^irk the end be sure. If 
the youn^r man died and he outlived Rofceiit, Park 

.would be his; # they would ^nfrunuSst return, in* spite pi 
•certain obstacle, to» their natural rank in society, and Mar¬ 
cella must ef course Ibe produced as his daughter and heiress. 
When ljps wife £epul|e<| him, he went«to his eldest sister, an 
old maid witl^a small income ofSusr own, who happened to 
be staying \$*th them, and was thg |?nly member of lps 
family with*.whom he was now on e terms.* She was struck 
with his ^remarks, •which bore p? family pride, a commodity 
not always to be reckoned on in tfee Btypes, but wifich She 
herse!4 possessed in abundance; and when he paused she 
slowly sara tlmt i| an ideal school of another type c^uld be 
found# for Micella, she would fte responsible for what it 
might cost over and above the present* arrangement. %&far- 
cella’s manners w§re certainly rough ; it^was .difficultyto^say 
what she«was learning, or with whom she was associating ; 
accomplishments she appeared t* have none. Something 
should cerftiinly «bc 'done for her—considering tHb ^family 
contingencies. "But beings a strong evangelical, the aunt 
stipulated for " religious influence v’ and %aid she would 
write to a friend*# • 

The result was«that a month or two later Marcqlli, now g 
close on her fourfcseifyi dirthaay *vra,s transferred from Clift 
House to^he charge of a* lady who managed a small but 
much-songiA^afttr school fey youn§ ladies at Solesby, a' 
wateriijg-plaee oi* the east coast. 

rBut when* in tljg course of reminiscence Marcella f<mnd 
herself on&e q^ore at Solesby* memorj^feegan to halt and 
wander, to ^hooscj another tond aiftb method, f^t Solesby 
the rough surroundings and* primitive «teachin^ af Cliff 
,House, togeth%r#with her own burning ^pnse oi inferiority and 
disadvantage, had troubled her no* mdre. 6he was well 
taught thdte, and developed auitljly from the troublesome 
child iifto the young lady duly broke^ in to* all social* 
proprieties. Cut it was not her lessors or her dancing- 
masters that 4he renumbered. #Sjh€;*ajd made foi^ herself 
.agitation* at £lifa House, but what were, tfeey {^biQpared 
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to the |gftati<yis of Soltsbyt Life th$re hao>m« u one long 
WertheWsh romance in which there wer^ feW ficidentsponlv 
feelings,^which grere themselves events, if contained humil¬ 
iations and ^pleasures, but th^y* had been all meters 
spiritual relatiop, collected with ond figure amly—the figure 
01 her schoolmistress; Misd P^fiberton ; *g.nd with one emo¬ 
tion only—a passion* an Adoration, *akin to that she had 
lavished? on thfc Ellertons, but i\ow fhuch more depressive 
aisd mffcire. *A tall slciraei* womag, witte brdwn, gray- 
bespfinkled hair falling ip light curls af^r the fashion dl opr 
grandmothers? on qfther cheek, and braided infb a classic 
knot behind—the face*of a^saint, an ^nihusifist—eyes over¬ 
flowing wim feeling abovS a thin firm mouth-«£he mouth of 
the obstinate saint, .pet siveet also : this delichte significant 
picture was stamped on Marcella’s heart. • What tfemors of 
fear an^ joy could she not remember in connectionVith it ? 
what night vigils when a tired girl kept hetsell through long 
hoffrs awake that she might see atd^st the dotfc* operand a 
figure with a piglrtlamp standing an instaift iqjthe doorVay ? 
—for*JVliss Pembertog, who slept little 3nd read late.^iever 
went to rest without softly going the rounds of her pupils* 
roonis* # What*storms of contest, mainly provoke^ by Mar¬ 
cella tor the sake of the ^motions, first of ccynbat, tjien of 
reconciliation £0 which they led ! f What a strange develop¬ 
ment cm the pupil's sMe of a certain JiistriQniqj gift, a turn 
foi^imaginative^htriguej for eiulless small contmrances such 
as might rouse or heighten the recurrent excitements of 
feeling! What agitated moments of religious talk ! What 
golden days in the holidays .• wh^p. lofi^looked-for letters 
arriVed full of religious admonition, letter! Vvhich were car- 
.ried about and wqjpt over till they fell to pie^qpmnder the 
stres^ of such a worship—whit terrors gnd agohies of a 
stimulated consci5nce*-what remorse for sins committed at 
school—what zeal to confess thenuin letters *offii passionate 
eloquence—and wjjpt indifference mearfcvhile to* anything 
of the samf sort that igight^have happened at^hemg ! 

Strange faculty that women have for thus lavishing their 
heart’s Wood # fr<?m tMeir very cradles! Marcella could 
hardly looj: bpek qp'vt? in the c|uiet of thoif&ht, to her five 
years Miss fembertqp. without a shiver of* agitation. 
.Yet novf ^ie *never saw her. • M was *two years siqpe they 
parted ; the s&fuxA was broken up; her idol had%gone to 
India to join»a widbwfcd brother. It was all over —for ever. 
Thosejmeions letters mid \9om themstlves awaf; so too had 
Marcena’sfreflgiohs feelings; she was once mog 5 gpofhei^beyig. 1 
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But these t\lo years since she had said good-fcye tc^Solesby 
and her schooldays ? Once set thinking of Jbygone,* by the 
stimulus of Mellor and its ndv^lty,'Marcella muslrneeds think, 
too, of her L&rnlon lif%/of all that it had opened to hep and 
t meant for her. gfesh aigit%£ioifs 1—fresh* passions T—but 
this time impersonal; passions of ths rhind and sympathies. 

At theVime She leff Solgsby fyer father arid 'mothet were 
abroad, anti it was apparently fiot*convenient that sh§ shori£d 
"■join -fiiem. Mah.el| looking back,,could not remembei*£hat 
she had evdr.been much desired at home.*,. No doubt she had 
bqen Often mofcdy and tiresome in fhe holiday^ ; but she 
suspected—nay, was certain—that there had been other and 
more permanent reasons why her parents felt her preserve 


more 


with theAi a burdftn. At any rate, when the moment came 
for her to leave ^fiss Pembedfon, her. mother wrq£e fnom 
abroad that, as Marcella had of latfe shoWh decided aptitude 
both fc»r ufcusfb and painting, it would be well that she should ' 
cultivate bothjgifft for a while ny>re seriously tjhan would be 
possible at home. Mrs. Boyce had ma^ie inquiries, ai^£*was 
quite willing that her daughter should go for a time to a 
lady whose address she enclosed, and to wfcfom shg Herself 
had written —g lady who receive^ girl students working at 
the ScJuth Kensington art glasses. 

So began^an* expejience as novel* as«it was strenuous. 
Marcella so%n developed all fjie airs ©f independence and^dl 
the jargon of two professions. Working with consuming 
energy and ambiftbn, she pushed her gifts so far as to become 
at least a very intelligent, eager, t a*d confident critfc of •the 
art of other peo$tt£—t/hicj[^ is much. Bubtifough art stirired 
and trained^er, gave her new horizons apd new standards,. 
it was not in art “that shefoifnd ulrinmtcly thn chief excite¬ 
ment and mdtive-pqwer of her ndw life—hot in art, but in 
the birth 4>f fiodial and philanthropic ardour, the sense bf a 
hitherto unsuspected social power. 

# . One of heagiri friends and feftojv-stq^lents had t^fo brothers 
in London, both alfwork at South Kensington, and liyjng*not 
far from their ^sister. The three weref orphan^ They sprang 
• from a pervous.Hrtistic stock, and Maafcetya ha^ n$ver before 
conje near^any one capable of crowding sq muck l^ng into 


work all day, \fere members of a rfemgtSdfcialisk society, and 
spent their Evenings almost entirelyon varimitedffrms of 
. sqcial % effdrt Socialist propaganda. They dbenfed to 
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MarceUa’e yoimg eyes atosoli^tely Sincere andft^fite unworldly. 
They lWed workmen; and both* the luxuries ar$ the 
charities of the rich weip equity odious tb them.. That there 
could bd%ny “Vight ” m private* property or private wealth 
had become incredible to them; thpir mh*dsPwe& full of 
lurid linages or*reseiftmeiAs dravgi from the existing state of 
London; and though ojie was numorpuf %nd handsome, the* 
other «shott, sickly, and pedantic, neither could c^scuss the 
S#ciali 9 t«ideal -without passion, nbr hear it attacked without 
anger. And in milder measure theft «ist$f* who possessed < 
'more artistic ^ift than either of them, &as like, unto them? 

Marcella saw mucht>f these three persons* and something 
of their frltends. She wtfnt with them to. Socialist lectures, 
05 to the public evenings of the Venturist Society, to which 
the brofhers belonged. Edie, the sister, as^ultedShe imagi¬ 
nation. of her friend, made read the books of certain 
eminent poet and •artist,eonce the poet of loye and dream¬ 
land, ‘'•the idle singer of an empty day/’ no^segr and 
prophet, the herald of an |,ge to come, in which none shall 
possess, though alfshall enjoy. The brothers, more ambitious, 
attacked her through?the reason, brought her popular transla¬ 
tions and selection# from Marx and Lassplle, together with 
each .Venturist pamphlet and .essay as it appeaibd; they 
flattered^her with technical talk; they Y^ere fuu oj, the tmpor- 
tarifce of womdn tCLthw new doctrfhe and itie new era. 

The handsome Drotjier was gertafnly iif lotjp with her; 
thb other probably. Marcellf was not in love with either 
of *thqjn, but she was deeply .interested in fill three, and for 
Qi^sichly brother she f#Lt.at«that tim# a* profound admira¬ 
tion—nay, reverence—winch infmenaecP«her vitally at a 
, critic^ moment of life. “ Blessed are the popi*”—“ Woe 
‘unto you, riph meif”—fchese were the only krtioies of his 
scarfty creed, bui? the^ were held with fbrvdbr, and acted 
upon with a conviction, which om* modem* religion seldom 
confmands. His influence made Marcella a regt-collector 
under a l^dy frieircT of Jiis jn*the East End ;• because of it, 
she?workeg herself beyond l#er strengthen a joint attempt 
made 3y«some members of the Venturist Society to organize 
a Tailoresses* Uni^n^, and to please him Jhe read, articles, 
and blflfc fao&s on Sweating and Overcrowding. f It wap all 
very mo^mg•and* very dramatic#; so too was the*persuasion 
‘ Marcella aivindd en her friends that she was defined in 
time, with ugork end experience, to great 'flings and high 

to 
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Mellor had various Effects* uppn this little# band of 

comrades. Ill revived in Marcella ambitions, jnstinAs, and 
tastes wholly aiffcrfcnt frpm those qj her companions, but 
natural to her by temperament and inherfcaiCe. The 
elder hfothdr, ^Anthojjiy Craven, always melancholy and 
suspicious, divined her immediately. 

1 ‘‘How glad you^lre^to be abne wjth Bohemia ! ” he said 
to her ironically one day, when he had just#disc<Jv#nri her 
with the photpgraplis of'Majids abSut hen “ A*d hqjv 
►•rapidfiy it worl&J ” • * 

What works ? ” ^hc asked him Angrily. 

“ Th§ poison*of pqssgssion. And wfeat'a mean end it puts 
tef things! 4 week ago you w&rft all given to Causes not 

your own ; 'rifcw, how long will it talm ^ou to think of us $s 
‘ poor’fan&tics ! ^-*-and to be ashamed you* ever kneV us ? ” 
“ You*mean tefsay that I e a*n a mean hypocrite ! ” sjie 
cried. “ Do you think that because I delight in—ilC pretty 
thing%..and «d associations, I must give up all my con¬ 
victions r Shall 1 find* no poor at Mellor—no work %o do ? 
It is unkind—*hnfaii. It is the way all reform’breaks down 
—through mutual distrust! ” 4 * 

He looked at Ijpr with a cold smile igi his. dark, sunken 
eyes, ancf*she turned from km indignantly. • » 

Whfcn they bade her gooa-bye ht the station, she begged 
them to write to Her. c t • 

** No, no!^* said Lotfis, the handsome younger brother. “If 
ever you want us, we are therft. If you writer we will ansWhr. 
But you won’t need to think about us yet awhile. Good¬ 
bye! * And he pressed her h%nd w$th a smile. • " # * 
The good fellqpt4iatfl pift all his own dreapis and hopes out 
of sight wdh a firm hand since the aq*ival of her grea^ news. 
Indeed, Marcella realized i«i thepi all *that # she was re-" 
nouncgl. Louis fend Edith spoke#wida affection and regret. 
As to Aniiic^y ? from the moment that he set eyes upon*the 
maid sent to escotf her to Mellor, anddhe first-class ticket 
that had oeei^ purchased for her, Marcia perfectly under¬ 
stood that she had become to him as*hn §nc*my. * 

•/* They shah see—I will show them ! ” She said icPherself 
. with angry energy as the train whirlgi her aSvay. And her 
senge oftheir unwarrantable injustice kepthertSiil and silent 
till she was roused to a childish a&d passjo Aate #ples&ure by a 
first siglj|: of the wide lawns and time-stai%ed*front of Mellor. * 
* • 

Of such elements, s^ch memories of persons, i^ngs, and 
.eyents, was Marcella’s reverie^ by* the wfcidolv made up # 
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One thing, however, wtrichjB clearly, tjjds repoft of it has not 
explained, i% that spirit of energetic discontent with her 
past in*which she had* entered on her mifsings* Why such 
sorenesPof •spirit ? Her fchil^hfcod had been pinched and 
loveless; but after all it could well#bear eorilparison with 
that 8f many ahotbJir child o| impoverished parents. There, 
had been compensations • all through—and was not the 
great^pasfiiofi ef her S^olesby days, together With tHe interest 
Slid Actaelty of her Londdn GKperienje, enough to give zest 
and*glow to the whole retrospect ? • er 9 9 

Ah 1 but it will^be observed that in this sketch of Mar¬ 
cella’s schooldays nothing has becn«sajd of •Marcella’s holi¬ 
days. In*this omission the narrative has bu$ followed the 
hosty, half-conscious# gp,ps and slurs of the jgirl’s own 
thought. For Marcella never thought of*tbose holidays and 
al^that was connected witfr them in detail, if she (fould pos¬ 
sibly a^oid it. Bpt it Was with them, m tjuth, and with 
what they implied, that she w.as so irritably fcnyjjpus? to be 
done when she first bega%to be reflects by the window; 
and.tt was to thefii she returned with vague but still intense 
consciousness when tne rush of active reminiscence died away. 

That*surely was the breakfast-bell ringing, and* with the 
dignified ancestral sound* which was still so noyel ahd at- 
trafctiue to Mdrcel^,’s»ear. Recalled to MeJlor^Park and its 
circumstances, Jihe went thoughtfully downstairs, ponder¬ 
ing a little on the shallow steps of the beautiful Jacobean 
staircase. Could she ever turp her back updn those holiday ? 

sh# not rather, so £o speak, jpst embarked upon their 
sequel, or secorfd # volume f « 

But, let us go downstairs also. 


CHAPTER *111. 

Breakfast was lafcT in |he " Chinese room ”-*-a*room which 
forihed past of the stately “garden front,’* addld to the 
original structured the house in the eighteenth century by 
a Boyce whoseVife^had money. The decorations, esypecially 
of the Cornea and vaultegl roof, were suppose^ by their 
eighteen 1 ^century designer to he “ Oriental; ” thjy were, 
* at any rate, intricate ana overladen; and the figurefjof man¬ 
darins on the^worrfand discoloured wall-pap^ had, dt least, 
top-kn«$e»pig-tails, and Petticoats toedistinguidh them from 
the oi4inauyn£nglishxnenof y6o, besides a cjjaimiflg ijellpw- 
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ness of colour AclW general effect (bestowed on them* by time 
and dyapidatio|i. The marble mantelpiece vra$ elaborately 
carved in Chinameh dnd pagodhg. There were Chinee can* 
osi4ies of t a miscellaneous kifaLon the tables, ^nd^th^beauti- 
ful remains ofaih Indian Carpet underfoot. Unluckily, some 
jater Boyce had thrift a cijudely (Sothife sideboard, with an 
arched and pillared front, adapted*to toef purposes of a warm¬ 
ing apparatus, into thtf midst of^the mandarin#, Which dis¬ 
turbed the general effect. *Bui with all its originaleftbsurdr 
ritigs, knd its mdfcrn«dSfaccments, the room was a beautiful 
* and stately t>ge. Marcella stepped into it with a slight un¬ 
conscious straightening,of her tajl fortn. ' It seemed to her 
th£t she had ^aever breathed easily till now, in the ample 
space of these tooms and gardens. c , f « 

Her father an^ another were already at table, -together 
with Mrs.* Boyce’s *brown. spaniel Lynn. 

Mr. Boyce w^s employed in ordemng rfhout the tallboy in 
a wont and greasy liverjj, coat, who represented the men- 
service of the establishment; his jyife was talking to hgr dog, 
but from the lift of «her eyebrows and th# twitching ofcher 
thin lips it was plain to Marcella tha£ her mother Whs as 
usual oh opinion that her father was beh^ving»foolishly. • 

“ Therep for goodness* sakp, cut some bread on toe side¬ 
board,* said tifle angiy master, “ told hand it roun<J instead 
of staring about £ou like %. stuck pi^, J/Vhaf: they taught 
you at Sir ^llliam Jute’s I can’t coijpeive. • / didn't under¬ 
take to make a manservant ox you, sir.” • 

The pale, hard&sed lad flcw # at the bread, cut it with a 
vast scattering of*cijimbs, handed* it clumsily roufta, ^n£ 
then took glad ad4%n£age ^f a shSrt supply ef coffee to bolt 
from the r^rnn to order more. # % 

" Idiot*! ’" Said Mr. Boyces with an hftgry Jrown, as he 
disappeared. * • • 

“ If yoi# v^pufcL allow Ann to do her proper parlour work 
again,” sayd his wife blanfely, “ you wcmld, I think, be*less 
annoyed, i^nd as I believe Wjjliam waS boot-boy at the 
Jutes’, it*is not surprising tha^ he did no$ learn yaiting.*’ 
*“I tell yoi^, Evelyn, that our positiori 1 demands %. man- 
servant! ” was*the hot reply. " Nqjfie of rily family have 
evej attempted to run this house witfi wom^p* oftly. It 
would be unseemly—anfittigg-t-inoon—• •• 

“Oh,^ am no judge, of course, of whalea Boyce may do,” 
said his wife\arelessly! “ I leaye ^h^fc to .you and the 
neighbourhood.” * 

• . Mr. Boyce forked uncomfortable; coolededoWn^and pres- 
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ently, f when the coffeexa&b back, asked his $ife for a fresh 
supply|jn tones from which all bellicosity hid for tbS time 
departqg. # H^was a sfnal^afid shfjgularly thin than, with blue 
wandering eyes under the blackest possible gyebtows and 
hair. a The ch^ks vjere hpllow, the dbmple&on as yellow as 
that of the typical £nglo-Injftiaif. The special character of* 
the moutji was hidden by a fine blac^moust^che, but his pre- 
vailitfgJexpresSion varied Jfretwean irritability arya a kind of 
^lainnvSness.* The conspicuous blue»eges w|re as a rujp mel-„ 
.anfifioly; but they could be childishly brSghtknd s^lf-assertive. • 
There was a general air of breeding about Rickard Boyce, of 
that air a^ any rate whidi#our comnfoif generalizations cen- 
nect with the pride of old family. His dress $as careful and 
cbrrect,to the last 1d$tail; and his hands with*|heir long 
fingers were of an excessiv^e delicacy, tljpbgh marred as to 
baautyjby a thinness which nbarly amounted to emaciation. 

11 Tne servants Say th$y must leave unless tje gho|t does, 
MSrcelfa,” said Mrs. Boyce suddenly, laying a morafel of toast 
as she^poke on Lynn's nose. “ Some one fro.|i the visage of 
cou^p has been tailing—the cook says* she heard something 
last night, though she will not condescend to par^culars— 
and id general it Stems to me that you b.nd I may be left 
befoife long to do the houfewoik." « * • 

“ What do tjicy say in the village ? ** ask^l Marcella eagerly. 
“ Oh, they say theffe was a Boyce tyro hundred years ago 
w{jo fled down Jlere from London after doing something he 
shouldn't—I really forget what. The sheriff's officers were 
advancing on the house. Their approach displeased him, 
and he f>ut an eud to hftnself*at the hea^of the little stair¬ 
case leading fronf the tapestry-ioom # dowrl to my sitting- 
. room.- Why did ke # choose the staircase ? '* said Mrs. Boyce 
with light reflectiveness. • # , , * 

“it won’t do,”*said*Mafcella, shaking«her head. “T know 
the*Boyce they mean. He was ^pruffian, but shot him- 
self*n London ; and, any wag, he was dlhd long before that 
staircase was built/* • * • * 

“*Dqpr tie, how well up •you are I “'said her mother. 
" Supposb yoi^ give a little lecture on th£ family in tile 
servants* ^al^ Though I never knew a ghost yet that was’ 
undone*tjy dates.*,* • # * 

There* was *a # satiric dStacUmfent in* her tone wbfch con¬ 
trasted sharply \ftth Marcella's amused' bi£ sympathetic 
interest. Deiachn&n%v?a& perhaps the charartqjristic note of 
Mrs. B<5y» , sjnanner--k furious separftenesS, as it yrere, from 
all th 3 things ana human beings immediately Iboyt her.* ' 
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Marcella pofidered. *“ I shall Mk Air. Harden atto^t the 
stories?' 1 she said presently. f * He will have heard them in 
the village. I am going teethe dhprclf this mprning^ 
fter methe^ looked at her—a look of quiet examination— 
and smiled. Tfte Lady* Bountiful that, Marcella^ had 
already assumed diging the sis; weeks she h*ad been in the 
house entertained Mrs. ©oyce exceedingly.«. 

" Hardelj. ” said Mr. Boyce,% patching tlte nanfc.* “I 
.wish -that inan i{ould lfave m# alone. What have <[*got th 
• do*with a w$ter-shppfy for the village ? It will be as nfiffch 
as ever I can manage to keep a watertight ipoi oVer our heads 
during ihe winffer aftei* the way*in which Robert has be¬ 
haved." { 

Marcellais cheek flushed. " The village water-supply is It 
disgrace**^ he said»with low emphasis. " I never saw such a 
crew of unhealthy, wretchcd-lftdlcing children in myjiife as 
swarm about tjfose cottages. We tale the lent, and we ought 
to look'lrifer tnem. I belid^e you could be forced to do sorrfb- 
thing, papa—iithe Local Authority were any use.V 
She looked at him*defiantly. # 

“ Non sen se ! " said Mr. Boyce testily. “ They got along 
in your iJncle Robertas days, and they dan gfet aloqgf now. 
Charity, iftdeed l Why, the* statg of this house anefr the 
pinch for money altogether are enough, I should think, # to 
take a man’s «miaa. £)on’t you go talking to Mr. Haitlen in 
the way yoibdo, Marcella. * I flon’t like it, aVIl won’t hayc 
it. You have thp interests of your family and your home 
to think of first." # • • 

" Poor starved ±tengs#l " Saich Marcella sarcastically—* 
u living in such £ (ten* " • 

And she % swjPpt her white hand rouncj, •as though sailing 
to witnesC thq roqpi in which*they tat* 

11 1 till you," said* Mr. Boyce, risinf and standing before 
^he fire, wneffce*he angrilw surveyed the handsome daughter 
who was is truth s& little Knoyn to hin^and whose nature 
and aimsjdufriifg the close contact o&£helast fewgveeks had 
become something *of a perplexity and disturbance tc^him— 
“T tell you our jjreat effort, the effo'rt of fis g.11, mhst be to 
'keep up the family position !.— our petition. JL.opk at that 
library, and its condition; look at the stgte of*tl^e wall¬ 
papers ;*Look at the garden g lbok ht the estafle Uodks, if it. 
comes tewthat.^ Why, it will be years befoft, even with all my 
knowledge o£affairs, I can pull the thjfig'khroisgh—years! " 
Mrs. Boyce gave a sight cougtf-^hfe had trashe#4«lck her 
chair, *anq wag alternately studying hdr hustfeiuf and 
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daughter^ They might h%ve tJeen actor# performing for 
her anfeisemeAt. And yet amusemefit is not precisely the 
word. ®For that hazqj. eye^^th its frApient smile, had 
not a spOrk $>f gfeiiality. After atime those about her found 
something scathing in its dry fight. * 5 ° 

Now, as sooif a as hStr hiAbap^d became aware that she was 
watching him, his l©ofc: wavbred, aqd ms mood collapsed.' 
He thre$v*her a curious furtive glance, and fell silf^it. 

I suppose sMr. Hardeman4 hfs sister remind you of your 
London Socialist friends, Marcella ?’ V asj^fed Mrs. Bovce 
lightly in the^>aus ^that'followed. “ \°ou havq, i see, taken 
a great liking for them." 4 # 3 , 

,f Oh, well—I don’t kn<5#,’’ said Marcella witji a shrug, afid 
sqpiething of a prouc^reticence. “ Mr. Hardenss very kind— 
but—h£ doesn’t seem to*have thought mucji aboiH things." 

She never talked about hvJLondon friends to hta* mother 
if she c©uld help it, •The#cntiments of lifa generally avoided 
Mqp. Boyce when they could. Marcella, beingoall segment 
and irryjulse, was constantly her mother’s •'jictim, do what she 
woujd. But in h&r quiet moments she stood oil the defensive. 

" So the Socialists®are the only people who think ? ’’ said 
Mrs* IJpyce, wJj.o w^s now standing by thq window, pressing 
her dog’s head against her dress as he pushed up aghinst her. 
" Well, I am sorry for the ^Hardens. They tell me they give 
all they- Substance awgy—already’—and etery ofie says it is 
going to be a pa$ti8ularjy bad winter. * The livihg, I hear, is 
worth nothing . 9 All the same? I should wish them to look 
more cheerful. It is the first duty of martyrs." 

Mar&cgla looked at her^motljer indignantly. It seemed to 
ltfer'often that she $aid thetnost heSrtl^psattings imaginable. 

11 Cheerful! ’’ sfie said—" in a vfllage like this—^ith all the 
•young'men drifting* off Jo, London, and all flie well-to-do 
people dissenfers-r-no $ne to stand by him— 1 “no money pnd no 
helpers—the people always ill—wages * elevsen ^ and twelve 
shillings a week—and only the oldPwreckj of men^left to do 
the' work! He nsSjfht, I thiak, expect the people in this 
house to b^k him qp a tittle? All he asks $ that papa should 
go and fcajisfy himself with hi& own eyes as to the different 
between our property, ^.nd Lord Maxwell’s— 

** Lord Marvell’s*! " cried Mr. Boyce, rousing hims&f fipm 
a state oftialfirnelancholy, Ral£-sleepy reverie by tfie fire, and 
throwing aVay his gigarette—" Cord Maxwell! Difference! 

I should thipk so 9 Thirty thousand a yeaa^ if net has a 
penny. J3v thb way,' 1Pyiyiiie would jpst havfe the civility to 
answer n«|te s$out those coverts over by wjjlow Scrubs.”. 
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He had haidiy said the Vorda«wbim the door opened to 
admi^ William^the fodtman, in his usual tremqr of nervous¬ 
ness, carrying a sdlvfer and a ifqte. t • 

4* The roan says, please, sir. is there any alisWer.^ir ? ” 

" Well, that’s.odd ! ’' said Mr. Boyce, his look brightening. 
" Here is Lord Maxwell's a^iswer jtist at I wah talking ©f it. 

* IDs wife turned ^harjjly andwatchgd *him take it; her lips 
parted, a%trange expeotancy in l^er whole attitude.* «He tore 
it open, read it* and then mrerv it angrily under th* grata, 
J‘ Ifo answer>»Shulfthe door.” The lad retreated. »Jdr. 
Boyce sat cfcwn and Degan carefully to put the* fire together. 
His this left hajid shpqjc upon his knc». 

There was p moment's pause o# complete sileftice. Mrs. 
Boyce's face might have been seeq bjj, a close observer Jo 
quiver amf then as she stood in the light of the Window, 

a tall and queenly figure in bet - sweeping black. But sjtie 
said not a worjl, and presently lefttfhe fbpm. 

Mai&elja wntched her father. “Papa*— was that*a note 
from Lora Mrawell > ** # 0 

Mr.*Boyce looked*round with a start, although surprised 
that any one was still there. It strtfck Marcella that he 
looked fellow and shrunken—years oldty* than her mother. 
An impulse of tenderness, jqined with anger and af sqdden 
sick dfepres^iod—she yras consciouS of them all as she got up 
and went across*to him*determined to sp&ak out^ Her 
parents wej$ no\ her friends, and djjl not possess her confi¬ 
dence ; but her constant separation from Them since Her 
childhood had nfew sometimes^ the result of giving her the 
boldness with them tjjat a stranger might have had. eSne Jia^J 
no habitual defenftice to*break through, «|nd the hindering 
restraints memory, though strong, were still less strong 
than they* wofild have been inshe h%d lived with them day by * 
day aryl yeat by* year, and had knofra. their lives in tlose 
detail instead guessing^at them, as was now so often* the 
case with £er. • • • 

^ ** Papa, ig Lord Maxwell's•note an uncivil one ? *’ 

‘ Mr. Bdyce stooped forward and Ubgag to rug his chilly 
hand over thq blaze. • « • 

. •• Why, that fnan’s only son and I .used tcfloaf and shiot 

an<J play qricket together from morning* till ifigtft when we 
were boys. Henry Raeburg was a bit older than%, and he 
lent me^Jpie gun with which I shot my f*rst*rabbit. It was' 
in one to the%elds over by Soleyjmrat, Just vjjhere the two 
estates join.* Xfter that we were#always compmjtfms—we 
•used to go out at night with tl^p keepers alter pocEBew; we 
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spent hours in the snoOv watching for jroocUpigeons ; we shot 
that pair of akestrels over the inner hall dog>r in theoWind- 
mill HH1 fields—at least I did—I was a Defter shot than he by 
that tinle. ^He 0 didn't like? RoJpePt—he always wanted mA” 

“ Well, papa ; but what does hfe^say ? * b aSked ’Marcella 
impatiently. %he lSid h&r h^Ji&j however, as she spoke, oq 
her father’s shoulder, o J « 

Mrt sB6ycte owinced^ and ^looked up at hdr. I7fe and her 
«iothe?<had originally seilt their daughter away* from home 
that they might avoid a the daily wo$ty t>{ her awakening, 
curiosities, and ope of "his resolutions m comifig to Meilor 
Park had been to k$ep qp his digijity with her. *But the 
sight of h£r dark face beiit upon him, softenedjiy a quick and 
womanly compassion,filmed to set free a new impulse in him. 

“ writes iipthe third person, if yoe? want totoow, my 
dgar, and refers me to his agent, very much as thotfgh I were 
some London grooef who had just bought th§ place. Oh, it 
isequite evident what he means, i They were* her# without 
moving all through June ^nd July, and iiPis lapw three weeks 
at toast since he amd Miss Kaebum came baclc from Scotland, 
and hot a card nor & word from either of them l Nor from 
tha Winterbourne*, nor the Levens. Pleasant 1 Well, my 
dear* y6u must make up your njind to it. I djd think—I was 
fool enough to think—that when I qame baejj: to the old 
place*my father’^old friends woMd let bygones be bygones. 
I never did them any Jiarm. Let tfiem * ganjj their gait,’ 
ednfound them! ”—the little %ark man straightened himself 
fiercejy—“ I can get my pleasure out of th£ land ; and as for 
jrour mother, she’d not feft a lyiger to p^ppitiate one of them." 

In the last wqrds, hoWever, there ovak aot a fraction of 
that sympathetic pride which tlie ear expecte<J,#but rather 
’ fresh bitterness ahd grievance? • ° » 

Marcella stood thinking, her mind ■{raVelliftg hither and 
thither with lightning speed, now over the j sciiifl events of 
the* last six weeks^-now over irfcidents> of those long-past 
holidays. Was t&is, indeed? the second vokiqxe beginning 
—the nafgral sequel Ho thqse old mysterious hfstories ’of 
shrinking, disillusion, and repulse ? , « 

“ What was?it vow,wanted about those Coverts, papa ? ” 
she asked 4 jjrSsently, with a quick decision. * * 

'* Whtft the deiice doesdf matter ? if you want to know, I 
“ proposed to him to exchange.my coverts overby thjl Scrubs, 
which workqn with his shooting, for the wo.oa dowil by the 
Home«gym. It was*aq. exchange made year*after year in 
my fatfiSr’sitim®. When I,spoke 'to the k^ef>er?I fpuqddt 
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had been allowed Vo lame. If our wncldfclet the scooting: go to 
rack and ruin after Harold's death. It gave me spmethjmg to 
write about, and I tfal detenminld to know where I stood— 
Well, the^>ld Pharisee can gb is dtey : I'll gd irftnef 
And with a S'p&smodiq attempt to play the Squire of Mellor 
his native heath, Richard Bovce'tose,*dretf nis emacfhted 
rame to its full height* and stoc* looking^out drearily to 
his ancestrfl lawns—a picturesque and pleganUfiguite^fer all 
its weakness and pitiableness. « f • »• # 

" I Shall ask Ms. A^lSus Raeburn about it if I see hinidn 
the village tb-jiay,” said Marcella quietly* • 

Her father started , % ar^l looked at hei*wifh some attention. 
‘^What hav&you seen of Aldous Raeburn ? " he*inquired. 
** I remember Hearing that you had pqpie across him." * 

" CertaifAy I h^ve come across him. I have met hifn once 
or twice dt the Vicarage—ancV-^oh I on one or two other 
occasions," sai^ Marcella carelessly.* " Ha has always made 
himselisagfee^ble. Mr. Harden says his grandfather is de¬ 
voted to him, |md* will hardly ever let him go away; from 
home. • He does a groat deal for Cord Maxwell now : wi%tes 


for him, and helps to manage the estate; and next year, 
when the Tories c*)me back and Lord MpxwqLl is in «off*ce 

again- \ . * • 

" Why, o{ course, ^here’ll be plums for the grandson,” 
said Mr. Boyce wfth a sndfer. “ Thai* gops wlthouf qpykig 
—though w%*are*such h virtuous lot. * • 

“ Oh yes, he’ll get on—e^rybody says to. And hc*ll 

V_j _* ft II 1__ . 1 ■ li* 1 il .1 __ 


here about the cotfthgta aiftl the Bftard of (guardians and the 
farms. Thp^Hardens like fiim very much, out he is not ex¬ 
actly popular, According to them. Hjs manners ape sometimes 
shy and awkward* and the poor peoplfl think he’s prouch” 

** Ah, a^ig, «I dare say—like some of his uncles before 
him,” saidJMr. Boyce irri&ibly. “ But he was civil to you, 
you say ? ” * And again he turned a qullk considering eye 
od his daughter. • * * * • S 

•“ Oh dear, yes I ” said Marcella, with a Xttle pro^df smile. 
.There vrgs a pauSe; then ske spoke ag%ki. " 9 must go off to 
the^hurchj the Hardens have hard work justtip# with the 

t. — -_ A. e ?! _l 1 T_ _! J J i _| t j-t. * ^ I) 


By # th^wajr, if you see Reynold 
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you can. send him toQmex ^ He®and I arc^gojng round the 
HomdtFarm^to pick up a few birds if we cag, and seg what 
the coverts look like. „ The stock, has ^1 tun down, and the 
place huS tTeerfpoached to de|tfe. But he thinks i|.we take 
on an extra man in the spring, and spend a httle on. rearing, 
we shall do pifetty decently j\ex+ year.” 

The colour leapt to Marcella’s che^k as 1 she tied on her hat? 
“ Yoa *vill .set up another keeper, and you won’t do any- 
tying foj* the village i ” she cried, her black eyes> lightening, 
and» without another word she opeiibci th^’'French wlndpw 
’ and walked ^ rapidly aifray along the 0 terracq, leaving her ' 
father both angered und amazed. ^ „ 3 .» ■ 

A man like Richard B6*yce cannot get comfortably through 
life without a good d^jpl of masquerading, in which those in 
his imiflediate neighbourhood are expected 4:0 join? j His wife 
hgd long since consented to play the garfte, on condition of 
making it plain thC 1 whole time that she »was no dupe. As 
tot what Marcella’s part in the affair might bi go^ngjto be. 
her father was as yet unea^ly in the dark.J What constantly 
ast<jnished him, £s she moved and talked unaer his eye, was 
the girl’s beauty. Surely she had been a plain child, though 
a striking one> Byt now she had not only beauty, abut the 
air qf bteauty. The self-confidence given by the possession 
of good looks was very evident in her,behavioiy. She was 
vei»y accomplished t<y>, and moiJ-e clcvei? than was always 
quite agreeable to a father whpse self-honceit one of the 
fcftv compensations left him by* misfortune. Such a girl was 
sure to be admired. She would have lovers—friends of her 
pwp. It seemed that .^.lreafjly, whilq, Bord Maxwell was 
preparing to insist the father, his*grajid&>n had discovered 
that the daughter was handsome. Richard Bcwpc fell into 
’ a miserable peverfe? whe/ein tlie Raeburns’ behaviour and 
Marcella’s unexpected gifts played about Squal parts. 

•* * * Jk * j i) « 

Meanwhile Marcella was gathering flowers in tye “ Cedar 
Garden,” the most* 7 adorable corner of Mellor Ea$k, where the 
original Ttjdor hoyse, ‘gray;’ mullioned and ivy-cohered, rdn 
at right ajigles into the later ^garden front,” wjiich projected 
beyond it to thfc south, ^making thereby a surihy and sheltered. 
copier whSrp^oses, clematis, hollyhocks, and sunflowers grew 
with a sflore JaviSh height* and^blosscm than elsewhere, as 
* though conscious they must do their part in a whole q|*beauty. 
The grass indeed wanted ryowing, and the first&utumn leaves 
Jay thiek^y drifted upbo. ft * the flowers were untied and un- 
JgimmecTT Rut under the cqpdition of two gardeners to ten- 
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acres of garden, Mature do& very*m*ch as she pleases, and 
Mr. Qpyce whqn he came that way grumbled ip vain,® 

As for Marcella*she was alternately moved to re\*>lt and 
teadernegs by the ragged charm of the old plac& + 

On the onff hand it ^tigered her that anything so plainly 
meant for beauty an$ dignity ghoufd go*so neglected arid un- 
Kempt. On the other, «(f house* and garden^ had been spick 
I and span hke the other houses of fhe neighbourhood ;*if*there 
had been S»ound roofs, a modern water-supply, ghutterg, 
greenhouses, andiwefdtess paths—in short, the general self- 
complacent*^ of a well-kept counfry house*~«where would 
have been that thriyiijg intimate appeal, as of something 
forlornly lovely, which the old placeteo constantly #hade upon 
her. It seemed to depend even up^n^r, the latest born pf 
all its children—jte ask for tendance and* cherishing even 
from her .* She wads always planning how—with a minimiyn 
of money to spend—it could be comforted and heal€d, and 
in the^ptymiftg had grovgi in these few weeks to love it^is 
though she had b&n bred there. t 

But "this morning Marcella picked her ro&s and sunflowers 
in tumult and depression of spirit. Whdt was this past Which 
in these new surroundings was like somg vaiyly-hed tyrant 
clutching*at them again ? £he energetically decided, that 
the tifhe had come fpr her to defhand the truth. Yet of 
whom ? Marcella knew v%ry well th%t to foibe hef ipother 
to any line action Mrs. Bovce waspinwnlwig to follow was 
beyond her power. And it vra,s not easy to go to her father 
directly and say* “ Tell me exactly how and why it ig that 
society has turned*it% back upon yog.” All the same, it 
due to them all,«dfte to lferseli especially, mow that she was 
grown up £.gd at home, th*at she should not be kept in the 
dark anydonger like a baby,*that %he shdhld be put in pos- ‘ 
session.of theffaefls which, after all, thteatecied to stand fiere 
at Mellor ^Pagk^as untowardly in their, in her way, as they 
had done jn the shabby sthool and lodging-house existence 
of all those fcygone years. • 

'Perha^fe the secret of her impa^ien'dfe w^ that Ae did not, 
and could not k believe that thelacts, if faced, would tftm out 
.to be insurmountable. Her instinct J»ld he# as she looked 
baefc that Ijieir relation toward society in fhe paSr^ though fpU 
of discomforts and humiliating, Had not been the relation of 
outcast!* Their poverty and the shifts»to* whidh poverty' 
drives people fcad brought them the disrespect # pf one class; 
and as to the acquaintances and* pgentls of their pans rank, 
what had been mainly Bhown thgm had beenu soft qfcool die- 
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taste ipt their company, aw insulting jeadinesu to forget the 
existence of people who had so to speak lqstthoLr social Hoorn, 
and laid themselves open to'the contemptuous disapproval 
or pity bf 'the world. Everybody, it seemecj, knew their 
affaire, and, knowing them, saw no perronal advantage and dis¬ 
tinction in the iboyces* acquaintance, but rather the contrary.,, 

As she put the t facts together a little, she realized, however, 
that th3 breach had always*- been_deepest between her father 
acid his relations, or his olaestrfriends l4 A little shiver passed 
.through her as she reflected that her£, in his own coun+y, 
where his history was best known, the feeling toward him, 
whatever it rested upon, plight veryvprobably be strongest. 
Well, it was hard upon them !—hard upon her jnother—hard 
upop. her. In her first ftcstasy over the old ancestral house 
and the dignities of her new position, h<>w little she had 
thought of these things ! and there they were all the time 
—dogging and thwarting. 1 » 

She walked slowly along, with her burden o* lowers, 
through a laurel path which ted straight to th^ drive, and so, 
across it, to the little church. The church stood all alone 
there under the great limes of the Park, far away from par¬ 
sonage and village-vthe property, it seemei, of the big house. 
When Marcella entered, the doors on the nqrth and, south 
sides were both standing open, for the vicar and bjs sister had 
been already at wprk ithere, and had but gone^back to the 
parsonage for ajfit of necessaiy business, meaning to return 
in half an hour. 

It \y,as the unpretending chprch of a hamlet, girt outside by 
£het humble graves of to,‘liijg and fgrgoiteh generations, and 
adorned, or, at qny rate, diversified witifia by a group of 
mural monuments^of various styles and dates, brt all of them 
‘bearing, in some way or (another, the nam,e of ^ Boyce—con¬ 
spicuous amongst them a florid cherub-browned tomb in the 
chancel, marking the remains of tb$.t Parliamentarian Boyce 
who* fought side by gide with Hampden, kis boyish friend, at 
Chalgrove,field, liVed^tp be driven out of Vre»tn\inster by 
Colonel Pryde, and to spend ^is later yeai-s at Mellor in dis¬ 
grace, first with the Protector, and then with the Restora¬ 
tion. From these rponuments alone a tolerably faithful idea • 
of the Boycfriamily could Jiave been gathered. Clearly mot 
a family b£ any very great pretensions 1 —a race for Ijie most 
part of frugal, upright country gentlemen—to lje found, with 
scarcely an e$cepti6nj,on the side of politicafliberty and of 
a Whig^fh religion; me£ ^ho had gi«ren their sbns to die at 
Quebec, aad ^Pla^ey, and Trafalgar, for the yiAking of Rpg-' 
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land's Empirf; V who groul<f ha vs Vo4fed with Fox, that 
the terrors of cBuirke, and a dogged sense that the eouniry 
must be carried on, arove them'into supporting Pittwho at ‘ 
hdme dispensed alternate justice And doles, ana wnen their 
wives died put 'bp inscriptions to them intended to bear wit¬ 
ness at once to the^atinity ot ( a Boyce's education ami the 
pious strength of his legitimate affections—a tedious race per¬ 
haps andtpig-hfeaded, tyrai^nicalrtoo here and thefef 15ht on 
the whole nbnourable English staff—the stuff which ls&made, 
and still in new* forri^s sustains, the fabric of a great stsrtb. 

Only ondbrwas there a break in the u?iifoi*rrt character of 
thp monuments—a break corresgondihg to the highest mo¬ 
ment of the ,Boyce fortunes, a moment when tfie respect¬ 
ability of .the *family rose suddenly into brilliance, and the 
prose of generatieife Broke into a few years df poetry. * Some¬ 
where in the Iasi century an Nearly Richard Boyce went 
abroad to make the grand tour. He was,a man of p£hs, the 
friend"t*f tfloAce Walpolecand of Gray, and his introductions 
opened to hin| wl&tever doors h** might wish to enter, at a 
time when the uppef classes of the leading*European nations 
were far more intimately and familiarly Acquainted with each 
other than they ace now. He married at Rome an Italian 
lady mgh birth and large fortune. Then he ^brought 
her home tp Mellor, where straightway the garden front was 
built with aty its t f!ntastic and beautiful decoration, the gfeat 
avenue wasuplanted, pictures began ip invadg the house, and 
a musical pbrary was collected whereof the innumerable 
faded volumes, Bearing each of, them the entwined navies of 
Richard and Mar&elia Boyce,«ha$i been during thefast fe^f 
weeks mines of dfefl&hfana furiosity to the I^afrcella of to-day. 

The Ita£%t^ wife bore her lord two sons^ and then in early _ 
middle life she df|d—much ldved aifid passionately mourned. 
Her tomb bore no lpng-winded panegyric. 4 Her name dhly, 
her paren&gfe ahd birthplace—for she was Italian to the last, 
and her husband ldMred hef the better fo%it—the dates of her 
birth and death, and then t&o f line^ frbm Dane's " Vita 
Nuova.** « 

• The portrait of this earlier Marcella hunfr still in«tKe room 
• where ^er musfe-books survived—a ddri$, blurred^picture by 
an inferior* hand ; but the Marcella of to-day ftWiloflg since 
eagerly # decided thai* her ewti physique and h$f•father's 
were to*be traced* to its, original, as well, nb doubt, as the 
artistic aptitucres of both—aptitudts nqfc httherti* conspicuous 
in her respectable race* ^ 

’ * Ip ^alrty, XiQwever, she loved every on8 of •them-*-theso 
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Jacobean and Georgian squires with their interminable epi¬ 
taphs^ Now, as she stood In the church, looking about her, 
her flowers lying beside her iD a tumbled heap on the chancel 
step, cl^erfjilness, deltght, llay, the indomitable pride and 
exultation of her youth, came back upon her- in tine great 
lifting wave. . The depression of het father's repentances 
and trepidations fell away ^ sh& felt ‘herself in her place,* 


under the shelter of her lorefathers, incorporate^ and re¬ 
deemed, as it were, into tfioir guild of honour. 

Therd 1 were difficulties in h£r path, no. doubt—but she had 
hei Vantage-ground, an£ would use it for her own profit and, 
that of others. She had no cause for shame ; and ip- these 
days of tfye developed individual the <Old Solidarity ; ’dof the 
family has become injustice and wrong. Hor mind filled 
tumultuously with thh 'evidence these last two “years had 
brought her of her natural power over. 2nen and things. 
She kijpw perfectly well that she could do and dare what 
ot^er girls of her ,&ge c&uld never venture-^that she had 
fascination, resource, brain. , a 

Already, in theoe few wejks-Smiles played about her 

lips’as she thought of, that quiet grave gentleman of thirty sh£ 
ha£ been meeting at the Hardens. His grandfather might 
write what he pleasfed. It did not alter the fact that during 
the last few weeks Mr. AJdous, Raeburn, clearly one-of the 
partis mpst coveted, and one of + he men jenost observed, in 
the neighbourhood, h&d taken and shown a very marked in¬ 
terest in Mr. Ba/ce’s daughter- -all the more marked because 
oTthe reserved manner with which it had to contend. 


No ! Whatever happened, she would 'xar^e her path, 
make her own way, anu her‘^parents’ ‘fcqd, i At twenty-one 
nothing looks irpJVocable. A womans charm, a woman's 


. energy should do jril. 

Ay, and something else'too. ^She looked quickly round the 
church, her mind‘swelling with the sense of the Cravens* in- 
j usfice and distrust. Never could ( .he be more conscious than 
here—on this verv^Cpot—of fission, of stfi urgingMcall to the 
service of :.ian. In front other was the Boyces 7 family pew, 
carved, and'becushuoned, but behind it stretched bench after 
bench of f)lain $na humble oak, on which the, yillage sat wheh 
it came to. church. Here, for the first time, had Marcelki 
been broj jght face to face with the agricultural world as ft Is 
—no stage ruralism, but the b&rfe fact m one of i& most piti-. 
ful aspects. Men ^f sixty and upwards, gray) and Sorrowed 
like the chalk soil in^o whjch they' had worked their lives ; 
not ol$t V^ag^ goes, but already the refuse of thjir generation,. 
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and paid far at the rate of refuse *, with no prospect but the 
workhouse, if the grav-e should be delayed, yet qui^t, impas¬ 
sive, designed, how showing a furtive childish afausei^ent if a 
schoolboy misbehaved or ' 3 . ddg Strayed into qhmph, now 
joming with # ^olid unconsciousness in the tremendous say¬ 
ings of ‘the Psalms; women coarse, 01 worn, or hopeless; 
'girls and boys and r young children already blanched and 
emaciatecLbeyond eveii the normal Londoner from the ^fleets 
of insanitaiy cottages, bad water*, and starvation fooq—these 
figures and typ^had been a ghastly and quickenirig'revel&- 
. tiOn to Mafcella. IA London the agricultural labourer? of 
whonjgphe had ^eard much, had been to her as a pawn in the 
gatneof discussion. * Kere he wan in the flesh ; and she was 
called upon tesjive with him, and not only to talk about him. 
Under djfCumstaqpes of peculiar responsibility tooi—for^t 
was very clear that upon the ^Owner of Mellor depended, 
and had always depended, the labourerypf Mellor. & 

Well, she l&4d tried to live with them ever since she came 
—hadfgdae in and out of their cottages in flat horror and 
amazement a&them and their lives and their surrourfdjngs 
'alternately pleased and repelled by their cringing; inow 
enjoyir^ her position among them with the natural aristo¬ 
cratic instinct of, women, now grinding her teeth over 
her fathef’s a id uncle's behaviour and the little good she 
saw any pr 6 spectiof doingefor her new subjects. 

What, thpr friend and champion, and Ultimately their re¬ 
deemer too i Well, and whyuot ? Weak vtomen have dqne 
greater things in the world. As she stood on the chancel 
step, vowing^hefBelf to these great things, she was conscious 
of a dramatic m—Would riot have been sorry, ^perhapi?; 
if some admiring eye could have seen and^understood her. 

But th^l *6 was a saving sincerity at £be root of her, and* 
her strained onood sank naturally mte a gjrlish - excitement. 

“ We s^aU spe I we shall see I " she said aloud, and was 
startled to near hej worthy quite plainly in the silent chqrch. 
“AS she sjfbke she stooped to^separate^fyer flowers and see 
Mfhat quantities she had of each? *0 
# But while she aid so a soukd of distant voices made her 
raise herself £g«in. She walked dowq, the church and stood 
.at the‘open south door,'looking and waiting. ^Before her 
strStchea ^ green fiel^-path leading across the p^rk<£o the vil¬ 
lage. Vhe vicar and ms sisret were coming ^.long it towards* 
the chufch, both flower-laden, and beside. walked a taU man 
ift a brown shooting-suit, with h& gufii in his^handnnd his 
Jog beside hijn * v ‘ ^ 
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The es^itement in Ma^cplla’s’eyes leapt' up afresh for a 
mome&t as she saw we group, and # then subsided jpto a 
lumino&s ana steady glow. *She^ waitSd* quietly for them, 
hardly tes|K>nding to the^anectjpnate signals of the vicar’s 
sister; but inwardly she was not quiet at all. • For. the tall 
man in the brown shooting-coat # was Mr. Aldous Raeburn. _ 


"CHAFBER* I\ 

" liow kind pf you! ” said the rectors sister enthusiastic' 
ally; “ but I thougnh you would come and fcelp us.^',. 

And as Marcella took sdtne of her burdens from her! Miss 
Harden kissed Marcella’s cheek with a sort at timid eager¬ 
ness. She had fajlen ifi fbve with Miss Boyce frond? the begin¬ 
ning ; was now just advanced to this privilege of kissing ; and 
bSing entirely convinced Jhat her new friend possessed all vir- 
tufs an$ all knowledge,, found it not difficult tt^hold j&at she 
had been divinely sent to sustain her brother and "herself in 
the ^i^hearteningstask of citilizing Mcllor, Maffy Harden was 
naturally a short, roundly-made girl, neither pretty nor plain, 
wifji gray-blue eyes, a shy manner, and a fceait all gppdness. 
Her grother was like unto her—also short, rewind* and full- 
faced, with the same attr*ctive*eyes. Both Were singularly 
young iri* aspect—a boy-and-girl £air. * Both hrid the worn, 
pinched look whit^ Mrs 4 Boyce complained of^and which, 
indeed, went odflly with thcirtwhole physique. It was as 
though creatures built for a normal life of easy gfke and take 
with thejr fellows had fallen Upon some unfitting and jarring 
©cplferience. Onew striking different, indeed» there was be¬ 
tween them, for £mid the brothers timidity and # sweetness v 
-there lay, clearly to be felt and $een, the consciousness of the 
pries^—-nascetit aijd iiymlture, but already* urging and char¬ 
acteristic. 


Only one face of the three showafl any pther emotion than 
quick pleasure at tlad sight of Marcella Boyce. m Algous Rae; 
bum was dearly embarrassed thereby. Indeed, as he laid 
down his jgfin outside the lo\# churchyard ^all, while Mar¬ 
cella and the Hardens c were greeting, that generally self-pos- . 
sessed tho*gj*mod€St person was conscious of a quite dis¬ 
abling p§*turq^tion of mipd. *'\^hy in^the name Si all good 
manners arid deoen^r had he allowed himself to be discovered 
in shooting trqn, 0 % that particular rfiorning, Mr. "Boyce’s 
daughttfon her fathers vfiyd, and wi^fiin a stone’s throw of 
her fatjgdr^ hous%? Was he not perfectly rfelbaware of the » 
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curt note which fiis grapdfatLer had that morning despatched 
to the*new owz^er of Jaellor ? Had he not ineffectual^ tried 
to delay execution the nigh* before, thereby puzzling avid half- 
offending his grandfather ? -Hjid riot the incicfbntfweSghed on 
him ever since, wounding an admiration and sympathy which 
geemed to have stolep upon.hi^ in r the dark during thesfe few 
weeks since he had rftade Miss Boyve's»acquaintance, so strong 
and startling did he all in a mordent fpel tliem to be*> 

And theh to ‘intrudp upon dier* thus, out of nothing ap- 
p3„renlly but sheer rrfotn-like incapacity to keep away I • The 
church, fodegath indeed was public property, and Miss 
Harden's burdens h^d t ,cried aloqd to any passing male to 
help her. Bgt why in this neighbourhood at all J 5 —-why not 
rather on^thef other side of the CQujnty ? He could haye 
scourged liimself* oti the spot for an unpardonable breach of 
manners %nd feeling. • *■ 

However, M|ss Boyce certainly made no sign. She Vtceived 
him wilfyjut flny empress anient, but also without the smallest 
symptom of ^ffeifce. They all jnoved into the chugch to¬ 
gether, Mr. Raeburn carrying a vast bundle of ivy and 4cm, 
the rector and his sister laden with closely-packed baskets of 
cut flowers. Everything was laid down on th$ chancel steps 
beside Ma u rcelr£/s contribution, and then the Hardens began to 
plan 8ut operations.. Miss Hard§n ran over on hjr fingers 
the contributions c wJiich had been sent iij to the rectory, or 
were preseully coming o >/er to tho chu»chn in a hand-cart. 
"Lord Maxwell has sent the most beautiful pots for the 
chancel.’* sne s£L£, with a grateful look at young Raeburn. 
“ It will be quite a $ho^/’ Jq wfcich the young ifcc^o^ as¬ 
sented warmly, c «ft xras very good, indeed* of Lord MaxweYl 
to remember^ them always so liberally at times like these, 
when they nad So little direct clagn upoft liiirp They were 
not his chufch or his parish, but h(£ never forgot thetn all 
the samef a&dMellor w^s gxatdful. The rector had all hfe 
sister's gentle effusiveness, but a professional dignity besides^, 
even in his £hanks, which made itself felt. 

Marcella flushed as he was spfeakfrig. t , Q 
• ** I went ip see what I cohid get in 6he way*of green- 
• house things,”%he said in a sudden proud voice. “ But we 
have notlyng. There are the houses, but thei^S 5 nothing in 
them. But you shall havg all 6 ur out-of-door flowers, and 
I thinl^ a goal deal might be done witl^autumn* leaves and 
wild things imrou will let me try.* . 

A speech* wnjch brought a flm§h to Mr. Raebiy^s cheek 
' &s e hq stood .tn^the background and led Mar^ Tvwiten into 
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an eag$r asking of Marcella s counsels >and an eager praising 
of her flowerJ. * . J ’* 

Aldov^ Raeburn said nothing, bht his discomfort increased 
with every moment. Why had 'his grandfather bedli so offi¬ 
cious in this m? tier of. the flowers ? Ad very well when Mellor 
was empty, or in the days of ta nffisei aeccentric, without* 
womankind, like JRobert Bdyce. But now—the act began' to 
seem h? him offensive, a fitesh affront offered to'an unpro¬ 
tected gftl, whose quivering sensitive'look as she stood talk¬ 
ing to tiie Hardens touched him profonidl^. Mellor Church 
might almost*be regarded as the Boyces* private chapel, so 
bound up was it with £he family and the housfe. He realized 
painfully that he ought to be gone, yet could,not tear him¬ 
self away. Her passionate willingness to spend herself for 
the place and people she had made her bwn at fi r st sight, 
checked ^every now and then by a proud and sore reserve— 
it was too pretty, t$o sac/. It stung and spurred him as he 
watched her; one moment his fdbt moved for cR^&rture, 
the nestt he was resolving ^that somehow or «<tther he must 
make speech with her-^—excuse—explain. " Ridiculous 1 How 
was it possible that he should do either ? 

He Lad met her—perhaps had tried to mfeet her—tdlerably 
often^since their first chance encounter weeks ago in the 
vicarage drawing-room. All through there had been on his 
side thouncomfort&blcPknowledge of his grandfathers antip¬ 
athy to Richard .Boyce, a\id of -the Social steps toTAvhich that 
antipathy would inevitably lead. But Miss Boy^ had never 
shown the smallest consciousness, so far, of anything unto¬ 
ward or Unusual in her petition. She had been clearly taken 
up with the interest and pleasure of th& new spectacle upon 
which she had entered. The old house, its a assosiUtions, its 
history, the beautiful country in r which it lay’, the speech and 
characteristics of fUrallabour as compared with those bf the 
fowrf—he had heard her talk of all *hese things Witn a fresh¬ 
ness, a human sympathy, a freedom ilrom conventional 
phrase, and no doubt, a jtouohof egotism and extravagance,' 
which riveted attention. Th? egotism afid extravagance, 
however, after a first moment of critical discomfort on his 1 
part, had not in'fhe end'repelled hiih at all. The girl’s vivid 
beauty glorilQcl them; mq.de them, seem to him a mt/re 
special fullness of life. Sb thhtPin hisf new preoccupation 
with herself, and" by* contact with her frank se^f-confidence, 
he had almostMorgdttfyi her position, and his*' own indirect 
relation ^it. , Then haac^sfe that unldfcky note from Mellor; 
his grandfathers pfcompt reply to it; his own •n&ffeojtivo pno-' 

a 
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test; and ncrft this tengue-tiedddfes-^-this clumsy •intrusion 
—whfbh she nrtist.feel to be an indelicacy—an«outra^e. 

Suddenly he heard Mfes Harden® saying, with penitent 
emphasft, 44 | qm stupid l C I have left the scissors and the 
wire on 'the table at hflme ; we cqn't ggt oq # without them ; 
It is really too bad<o£ me." 0 * 

44 1 will go for them,* said Marcella promptly. # 44 Here is 
the hand-qarf? just arrived and s^me people* come to* help ; 
you Qjin’t be spSired. # <L will b% back directly• • • 

c And gathering? up*her black skirt in a slim white hand, 
she sped down the church, and was otfb of the south door 
before the Hardens Sad time to protest, or Aldoys Raeburn 
understood wjiat she was doing. 

A vexgd word |rom Miss Hardens enlightened him, and 
he went«after the fugitive, overtaking hfer just wnere his 
gun and dog lay, outside the Churchyard. 

44 Let me go, Miss Boyce,” he &id a| he caught Tier up. 
44 My ab| ana I \yill run there and back.” • • 

But MarcelPa hardly looked afchim, or paused. 

44 Oh no 1 ” she said quickly; 41 1 should like the walk.” 
He hesitated ; then, with a flush which altered his usually 
quiet, ffelf-contaitfed expression, he moved oil besnje* hef. 

44 Allow me to go with yeu, tfyen. You are sure tt> find 
fresh loads* to bryig ‘back. If it's like our harvest festival, 
the things keep* dropping in all day.” 1 ' • 

Marcella c s eyes were still q*i the^rouifd. % 

44 1 thought yQU were on your way to shoot, Mr. Raeburn ? ” 
44 So I was, but there is no hurry; if I can be«useful. 
Both the birds and the keepcf canVait.” 

44 Where are you |bing i ” «_ 

44 To oqtlying fields of ours on j:he Windmill Hill. 
There is a tenant there who wantsPto see me. #He is a prosy 
persofl \^th a # host of grievances. *1 tflok my gum as a 
possible means* of escapeefrom him.” * 

44 Windmill Hilf ? I know^the name. Oh, I remember: 
it was therfi—my father has jusd: beqp. telling m%—that your 
father and he sllot the pair* of kestrels when th^y were 
boys together.* • • 

Hex* tone was quite light, but somehow if £acj an accent, 
aifemph&is, which made Aldoua Raeburn supfcm^ly uncom¬ 
fortable. In his discfuiet h6 thought of various things to say, 
but he«was ijot ready,, nor naturally effusive; the turn of 
them did npt please him ; and hfc reclamed Silent. 

Meantime Marcella’s heart heating fast.*w&he was 
medftatipg a? coup. 44 Mr. Raeburn ! ” • • 
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“ Yes i " 

u will you think me a veiy e xtraordinary* person if I ask 
you a question ? . Yoftr father aifd mine were great friends, 
weren’x they, as boys ?—youp family and min^wexfe' frienas, 
altogether ? ” - t 

“I believe so— V have alpayS heard ^o,” said her com* 
panion, flushing^till redded. • 

“ ft new* Uncle* Robert—Lgrd Maxwell tlid^T ” 

• “ Yes*~as much as anybo<fy knev^him; lout-” 0 

it Oh, I know : he shut himself up2md*hateg his neigh¬ 
bours. Still ^you k*ew him, and papa and yoiy: father were 
boys together. Well*th^ if you denk: mirth telling me*-I 
know it's oold to ask, but I have reasons—why does Lord 
Maxwell write to papa»ig the third person, and wt^has your 
aunt, Miss Raeburn, never found time iif ail these*weeks to 
c^ll on mamma ? ” • • 

She fhmed and faced Mm, her splendid eyesione challenge. 
Ttte glow and fire of the whole geslfcire—the daring4flftt, and 
yet the suggestion of womanish weakness m the hand which 
trembled against Tier dress and in the twitching lip—if it had 
been fine acting, it could not have been more complete. 
And, in a sense, acting there was in it. Mhrcella'^efiiotions 
were«re£l, but her mind ^ldora deserted her* One half of 
her was impulsive and passiona^; the other half looked 
on find put m finishing touches. • . * 

Acting or no^the surprise o^hef outburst swef>t the man 
beSide her off his feet. He found himself floundering in a 
sea of, excuses—not for his gelations, but .for himself. He 

« nearer to have intruded > it wgs odkms. unpardonable; 

d no business whatever to* put %inraelf in her way! 
Would she please understand that it was an qpfident ? It 
'should not happen ^agaie. H# quite unc|£rstqod “that she 
could not regard* hinf with friendliness And so oif. He 
had never so lost his self-possessio% • • • 

Meanwhile Marcia’s brows cfintractld. She* took his 
excuses as | fresh flnei^p. • • • , 

“ Yojt mgan, I suppose, th|t I have no*right to ask such 
questions^ " she tried; “ that I am not behaving like A 
lady—as one of^ou^ relations would ? Well, I dare say 1 I 
was not br&ught up like that. I was not brought «ip at ail; 
I have hdd,to*make mysdli. 6m you Aust avoid m%if you 
like. Of course? ytu will. But I ^resolved lhere-»-in the 
church—that £ wodldynake just one effort, before anything 
crystalMjps, to break tnroiagh. If we rftust live onhere hating 
our neignboure and being cut by them, I thought I \jou]$l just 
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ask you why f&st. Ttoore is no orife''elsk to ask. Harder any¬ 
body has called, except the Hardens, and a lew newspeople 
that don’t matter. And r have nothing to bp ashaiped of,*' 
said the'^irl passionately, ‘'’nor has mamma. Papa, I sup¬ 
pose, did some bad thiifigs long ago r I Ijave never known—I 
don't know now—?vhat theyMrere. But I should like to 
understand. Is everybody goingto cht us because of that ? " 
With a great effort Aldous R^ebum pulled hinfself to¬ 
gether, certain fine ii^stmcts boVh of race and ctindudt ’coming 
td’his help, He mot her excited look by one which Had 
both dignity, and friendliness. r 

f,t I will tell 3 ?ou what I can, Mte? Boyce. If ypu ask me, 
it is right I should. You must forgive me if I say anything 
that hurts*you. I will try not—I wdl'try not! ” he Repeated 
earnestly- “ In’tfie first place,,I know Mrdly anything in 
detail. I do not remember th&t I have ever wished know. 
But I gather, that some years ago-^-when. I was still a lad— 
sometnmg in Mr r BoycePs life—some financial matters*, 5 I 
believe—during the time that hu was a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, made a scandal, and especially gmong his family and 
old friends. It was the effect upon his old father, I think, 

who, as* you know, died soon afterwards:-*’ 1 ‘ 

Marcella started. “I didn’t know,” she said quickly. 
Aldous Raeburn's distress grew. » 

“ I really oughtn’t to speak of thes^ things,” he said, “ for 
I don’t know them accurately. Bfit I want to answer wjiat 
you said—Mo indeed. It was that, I think, chiefly. Every¬ 
body here respected and loved your grandfather— iny grand¬ 
father did—and[ tjpeife w*s great feeing for him-«* » 

” I see ! I see f ” skid Marcella, her chert heaving ; M and 
against pS^” , 

She walked on quickly, hardly seeing where she was going, 
her eyes, dim with tears. There w&s a v wretched pause. 
Then Aldous Raeburn bft^ke out,— 

“ But after all i? is very lo,ng ago. ■'And there may have 
been some G hhrsh judgment. My. grandfather, may have 
been misinformed 4 ' as to some Qf the facts* And* I— -7-” 

He hesitate^, struck with the awkwardness ol what he 
was going to say. But Marcella understood him • 

** And you will try to make «him alter hisHmigd ? ” she 
said, not ungratefully, but Sdll’witfi a touch ofsaacaSm in her 
tone. v No, <Mr. Raeburn, I don’t thinl? that will succeed.” 

They walked on in silence for^a liAtle while. At last he 
said, turning upon h&r a face m 1 Which £he ^ouKfcfhot but 
see the true Iferiing of a just and kindly man,— 0 vs 
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“ I jndfent that if my £ihndfather nould bS led to express 
himself in a way which Mr. Boyce could accept, even ft there 
were n^ great friendship as-theref used to be, there might be 
something better than tins—-this.Vhich—whi^hg-is So painful. 
And any way, jifiss Jtoycg, whatever happens, will you let me 
say inis once, that there is no\jK>rd! no fee*i|ig in this neighbour¬ 
hood—how could ther^be*?—towards you and your mother, 
but ohe 0$ respect and admiration ?* Do belltev§ f that, even 
H you *fSel that you can nev%r be f igejidly “towards nje and 
mine again—or forget the things I hawe shid I " • 

" Respect 'and .admiration I ” said Marcello, wondering, 
and still ^poraful. '*Pij 3 ^ perhaps » {There? might be that. 
But any way mamma goes with papa. She always has done. 
She always will.. So tfhall I, of course. But I am sorry— 
horribly sore and sorry I I was so delighted to cpme here. 
I,hav4 been veryJittle at home, and understood hardly 
anything about tins wftrry—not how serious it was, nor 
wnat it meant. On, I am sorry—ther|* was scd^huch I 
wanted to do here; if anybody could only uigierstand what 
it nfeans to me to a»me to this place t ** 

They had reached the brow ol a little rising ground. Just 
bd!ow*them, beyond a stubble-field in whidh there grdte a few 
bentdorms of gleaners, lag the small, scattered village, hardly 
seen amid its prees, the curls of^its biu^ smoke ascending 
steidily on this oalnf September morning .against a great 
belt of distant peebhwodd whjph Begirt the hanllet and the 
cofnmon along which it lay. The stubble-£eld was a feast 
of shade and tint, of apricots and golds shot with the subtlest 
jpuBples hnd browns ; the flame oh therv^ld-cherry leaf and 
the deeper crimscfi of the haws made eterf hedge a wonder; 
the apples gleamejl in the cottage garden; agefe ft cloudless 
'sun poured down on* fields and hffedge, and q£ thp half-hidden 
medlby of tiled toofl, sharp gables, ^nd jutting dbrmers 
whidh made the village. • * f 1 

Instinctively both stopped. MarcellaP locked her hands 
behind her^n a gefturcLfamditr to her in monfeitts gf excite¬ 
ment ; ^theilight wind blew l^ack her dreSs in soft, eddying 
folds; for the mdinent, in her tall grace, she had the air ot 
some young Vifitory jfoised upon a* height, till you looked at 
her face, whft& was, indeed, not exultant at all, hut tragic, 
.extravagantly* tragic, as* Aldous Raeburn, in his £ngUsh 
reserve, would ^peifcaps have thought in th} case* of any 
woman with thmei*eyfs and a less winning mouth. 

want to taiktabout myself,” she began. “ But 
you kifowf Mr. I&ebum—yqp must know—#vfcat |l slptefco'f 
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things there & here; you know What^a disgrace that pillage 
is. Oh i one reads hooks, but J. never thoughtrpeopte could 
actually live like that—here in the wide country, wify room 
for all. St n^l^es me lie aw&ke at bight. We ar4 not rich— 
we are very poor—the- house is a^U ou| of repair, and the 
estate, as of course you know^ is in a wretched condition. 
But when 1 see these cottages, ahd the water, and the chil¬ 
dren, I as£ what right‘we have to anything we get.* ' I had 
some (friends in 'London who vb ere" Socialists, and I'followed 
and agreed with them; but here one/ sees / Yes, indeed M^-it 
is too .great 1 % risk to let the individual alpne When all these 
lives depend ujion hi*n.< Uncle Egbert was an eccentric and 
a miser; ancLlook at the death rate of the village—look at 
the children; you can see how it baa crushed the Hardens 
already. t No, we have no right to it—it ought to be taken 
from us ; some day it will be'tafiken from us! ” e 

Aldous Raeburn smiled, and was himself again. A Roman’s 
speculations $ere faster to deal with thllia woman’s distrdfes. 

“ It is not 40 hopeless as that* I think^* he said kindly. 
" The Mellor cottages are in a bad s£ate certainly. *But 
you have no idea how soon a little energy and money and 
thought spt things to rights.” * * «• c 

11 ftit we have no money l ” cited Marcella. “ Anckif he 
is miserable here.^my father will nave no energy to do any¬ 
thing. He wiU ( not care what happens. He will defy every¬ 
body, and bust spend wttat be has 41 on himself. And it will 
make me w®;t<&ed— wretched. Look at that cottage to the 
right, Mr. Raeburn. It is Jim Hurd’s—a man who.works 
mainly on the Chipxdi Fym, when fee is in work. But he 
deformed, and nbt so Strong as others. Th$ farmers too seem 
to be cutting down labour everywhere—of course I don’t 
understand, J arf^so new to ft. Hurd ahA his family had an' 
awful “winter, last winter—hardly k^pt body and soifi to¬ 
gether. Alfa Aow he is tout of work already—the mato at 
tile Church Farm turned him off directly after harvest. He 
feees no prospftct of getting w<5rk by # Jhe Printer. c He spends 
his days trampin^to look for i|; but nothing turns up. Last 
Winter they parted with all they could s&l. Thie winter it 
must be the workhouse ! 1 It’s keart-bfeakinfi And he has a 
mind ; he*can feel / I lend him .the Labour p'lsper I take in, 
and ge| him to talk. *He hafa more Education thaiydest; and 
oh, the« bitterness at the bottom of him«t But not against 
persons—individuals. It is like* a qpr£ of 4>lind patience 
when you come* to th&t—they idake*excuses eyen ffg Unde 
Robert, Whom they have paid rent alf these yea& for a 
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cottagf, Which is a crime-L^es, a crime / The woman must 
have been silfch a pretty creature—anck refined too. She is 
consumetiv^, qf cour^j-—-what elle could you expect with 
that cottage and that food ? * S?> is the eldest ^Doy*—a little 
whit^atomy I *^ncLthe ether children. Talk of London! 
I never saw such sickly objects &s theft^are in this village.* 
Twelve shillings a week *and work abftut half the year! Oh, 
they ought to h&te us k I ]py to make" them/' <friep Marcella, 
her eyes*gleaihing. “They ought ti> Jiate*all of us^and- 
owners, and the whole wicked system. • It keeps # them frotn 
the land whidh the,/ ought to be sharing with us ; it makes 
one man rr^ster, instead ffeall men brokers. # And who is fit 
to be master ? Which of us ? Everybody is so # ceady to take 
tlfe charge of qther people’s lives, and then look at result.” 

" Well, the res lilt, even ii^ rural England ,*is not always so 
bad,” sqjd Aldous Itaebura, sifiiling a little, but more coldly. 
Marcella, glancing qt hirifl understood in a moment that she 
had roused a certain family and clftss priejp in nim-^S pride 
which was not goipg to assert itself, but none the less implied 
the stidden opening oj>a gulf between herself and him. In an 
instant her quick imagination realized herself as. the daughter 
and nieep of tv*o discredited members of a Jreat class!* When 
she attacked the class or £he system, the man beside her— 
any man* in similar circumstance—mtlst # naturally think, 
* f An, well, poor giri—Dick Boyce’s daughter*—what can you 
expect ? ” Whereas—Aldous ^Raeburn l—she thought of 
the dignity of the Maxwell name, of the widtlfcofAhe Maxwell 
possessions, balanced only by the high reputation of the 
family foV honourable, jrftt, aiftl Chdstidh^jving, whether as 
amongst themselwfis or towards iheir f netgnbours and de¬ 
pendants. A shivgr^of passionate vanity, wraihi hnd long¬ 
ing passed through her asSher tall frame stiffened. 

” 'fhere are mdffel squires, of course*” she said slowly, 
striving at least for a personal dignity whictf should match 
his. “ There are plenty of landowners wtfo do theJt duty as 
they underhand it—nojQne denies that. But *thfe.t does not* 
affect the system ; the grandson of the best man may be the 
worst, bufr this on£-man power remains the sqpe. No I th£ 
time has cqjne f&r a wfder basis. Paternal government and 
charity were^ery well in their way; democratic* self-gdV- 
cmment ^viU nfanage to d <3 withdht thefti! ” • 

She flung him a gfy, quivering, defiant look, p It delighted 
her to pit thes^wiae a%d threatening generalizations against 
the Maxell gower-rto"SMb^r the heirr>f it that she at least 
— father ox* no fatner—was na hereditary subjefit 04 hiss and* 
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bound to no blind admiration of fche^Maxwell methods and 
position. © f • g 

{ Aldous Raeburn took Hfef onSsl^ugttt very ^aliply r smiling 
frankly l>ad%a| her indeed all'the time. Miss Boyce’s opin¬ 
ions could hardly matter to hin?> intellectually, whatever 
•charm and stimuhwi&e might fjnd in her talk. This subject 
of the duties, rights, aftid prospects"of hisrclass yren£, as it 
happened,,.vefy deep withchinp—-^tpo deep fof chancfe discus¬ 
sion. » What sh&sai^, #f he ever stopped to 'thinlf bf it in 
itself, seemed to 'him* a compound of elements derived partly 
from her personal history, partly frorp the random opinions 
that young pebple Of ft generous type pick up from news¬ 
papers and njagazines. She had touched his family pride 
for an instant; biit only for an instant. What he v(as abid¬ 
ingly conscious Of was of a beautiful wild cVeature struggling 
with difficulties in which he w&s somehopr himself concerned, 
and out of which, in some way or other, he was becoming more 
and mole determined—absurdly determined—to help hef*. 

“ Oh, no doubt the world wiQ do very well without us 
some day,” he said lightly, in answer t$ her tirade ; " nh one 
is indispensable. But are you so sure, Miss Boyce, you be¬ 
lieve inyour own creed ? I thought I had obServed-^arfton 
me for sayingnt—on the two or three occasions we havS met, 
some degenerate figfis of individualism. You take pleasure 
in the old place, you say ; you were*del 4 ghted to come and 
live whereyour ancestors lixsd before you^ you are fulj. of 
desires to p *41 these poor people out of the mire in your own 
way. No, I don<t feel that you are thoroughgoing^! ” 
Marcella pau^eji frowning monffent, th^n broke suddenly 
into a delightful laugh —cl laugh of humorous confession, 
which ch&ngpd per whole look and mooct 

11 Is that «all you have noticed"? ,ll you wish to know, 
Mr. Raepum, I love the labourers ror touching their hats 
to me. 1 love the schcpl-children for bobbing to me. I 
love my iflery self—ridiculous ns you may think it—for being 
Miss BoycePof Mellor! ” l » * 

“Don’t say things like th^it, pleaset” he interrupted; 
* I think I ha^e not deserved them.” * 

His*tone made her repent her gitie.* ” No, indeed, you 
hrfVe beeif most kind to me,” she cried. “ I defo’t Jcnow now 
it i 9 . JL am bitter and perdorfal in* a moment—viheh I don’t 
mean to be. 4 Yes ! you are quite rigfrft I am proud of it 
all. If notjpdy comes to see us, sftid ^e are l€ft an alone out 
in the cold, I shall stftl have ro6nf ehough to be pqtud in— 
paoud of # the*oW house and our few bits of pictures, And the 
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family # pafpers, and thAeWhes! How absurcfit would seem 
to other people, who have so # much mose! But I ha 4 b had 
so littm— so IjftleJ " • Her *voictf had a hungry, lingering 
note. * Aftd as for the beople? yes, I am pipud*too that 
they like me, %nd that already I cal! influence them. Ohj 
I wilT do my best for them, jmy* very be+t / But it will btf 
hard, very hard, Jf there is*no one to help me I ” ^ 
She*beaved a long »igh. • In spite bf the wdrdqj what she 
had saitMid not seem to De ah appeal {or hfe pity. Rather 
there was in it a sweet self-dedicating «iot6 as of one going 
sadly alone to a painful task, a note which ogee more left 
Aldous Raeburn’s sel&re^jtraint tottering. She was walking 
gently beside him, her pretty dress trading lifhtly over the 
dry stubble, her hand*]* its white ruffles hanging so close 
beside him—aftei*all her prophetess airs 3 . pensive womanly 
thfng, that must surely heai*how his strong man's heart was 
beginning to beat I f • 

Me bent over to her. “ Don't tftlk of fjiereTjeidlftoo one 
to heljj There m^y be many ways out of presqpt difficulties. 
Meanwhile, however things go, could ydu be large-minded 
enough to count one person here your friend ? " 

She looked up at him. Tall as she was, he was taller—she 
liked th£t; she liked too {he quiet cautious strength of his 
English Repression and bearing. # She* did not •think him 
handsome, and she wa* conscious of no thrill* But inwardly 
her quick dramatizing im&gina^on Vas already constructing 
her* own future and his. The ambition to rqje Jeapt in her, 
and thq delight* in conquest. It was with a ^delicious sense of 
hpr pwn power, and of the ge»eral*full*ess of her new Ufe, 
tnat she said, “ I hgn large-minded*enou^h r 9 You have been 
very kind, and I h^ve been very wild and indiscreet. But I 
doirt regret: *1 am store, M you ban help mg* ycgi will." 

Th6re was a little psmse. They were standing at tWfe last 
gate before the miry village road began, and tolmost in sight 
of the little vicarage Aldous Rabbum,*with his*hand on 
the gate, suddenly gathered spray of travelldts*-joy out of* 
the hedge bgpide him. *. - 

11 That was a prdtnise, I think, and I keep tlm pledge of it,’* 
he said, an<J with a gnflle put the cluster of white seed-tufts 
and green lea V& into one of the pockets of his shooting-j ackOt. 

"Oh, dbq’t tie me dowh! "*ssftd Malcella, laughing, but 
flushing also. (< *And don’t you think, ,Mr. Raeburn, that 
ybu might open tlfht^gate ? At least, we cag’t get the 
scissors fjpd tqe wire uiflei&you do." r 
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CHAPTER V t 

The autfcmry, evening was lar advanced when Aldous Rae¬ 
burn, after his day’s shooting, passed ^gaiq py the gates oi 
Mellor Park on hi%ioad hdmer^ He glanced up the ill-kept 
drive, with its fine overhanging litaesr, caught a glimpse to the 
left of -the Jlittie churcH, and to the right of the long Eastern 
fronttof the hoiise ; Jiggered d moment to watch thfe sunset 
light streaming through the level branches of two distant 
cedars, standing black and sharp against the fifery west; and 
then walked bnskly forwards in yhp rriood of a going as 
fast as may b<| to an appointment he both desires and dreads. 

He hadigiven his gun to the keepers who hag already sped 
far ahead of hint, in the shooting-cart which his master had 
declined. His dog, a black rfctnever, was at his heels, and 
both dog ar^d man were somewhat weary and stiff with 
exerdJb.* But foy.the privilege of solitude Aldous Raebtirn 
would at thal; moment have fated a goqd deal more than 
the two miles of eAra walking which ^now lay between* him 
and Maxwell Court. 

About him, as fie trudged on, lay a beautiful world ef Eng¬ 
lish woodlands After he had parsed through the liamlet of 
Mellor, with its tfyree-conyered piece of open r commpn and its 
patches of arable—^representing the (original forest-clearing 
made centhries ago by the ppmiti*e father of the village in 
this comer <af the Chiltem uplands—the beech woods closed 
thickly round him. Beech woods of all kinds—fronp. forest 
slopes, where majestic trees, *g»ay (and soaring pillkrs oi tfip 
woodland roof, sfoocf in stately isolation oa the dead-leaf car¬ 
pet wovefi by the years about their carved^ and polished base^ 
to the closet plantations of Young* treeb, where the saplings 
crowded .on each other, and here and thdre amid the airless 
tangle of leaf* and branch some long pheasant-drivd, cut 
straight through fne green heart of th® wood, refreshed the 
*seeking«ey6 With its arched auid faijrecefciing pa«th. Two or 
three times on hisfwalk Aldou^ hoard from far wiihin^he trees 
the sounds of Jiatchet and turner’s wheel,' which told him he 
was passing one of the Woodcutters^* hats that ^n the hilly 
p&rts of *this district supply the first simple steps of the 
chairmaking industry, carried on 81 the little facfpfy towns oi 
the mere populous valleys. And two <A- tfiree times also he 
passed a string of the great tinsber/carts \riiich haunt the 
Chiltem lanes ;• the patient testmf of brown lmxses^training 
at ttao wpigh't behind them, the vast prostfate truhksVattling 
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in thejr chains, and tie £h!oke from the cartdt's pipes rising 
slowlyento the damp sunset ^iir. But for the most pftrt the 
road alrong wtych .he talked was •utterly forsaken of human 
kind. No/ were there anjr signd of habitaticp-j-no^cotta^es, 
no farms* H§ ,wa^ scaiyely more than thirty miles from 
London ; yet in this solemn ^veiling gl<w^ it would have been 
hardly possible £0 find*a remoter, lonelier nature than that 
(►through which* he was parsing. , * * * 

And*] 9 reseirtly the solmide*took a^randdt note, fie was 
nearing the edge of the high upland along Which he had been 
f walking. Ixf fronjt*of him the long road with, fts gleaming 
pools bent sharply tb IJip left, shewing pile and distinct 
against a darkening heaven and the wide gray fields .which 
had now, on pne side <*f4iis path, replaced -the senggd growth 
of young plantations. Night was fast acftrancing from south 
apd east over the imland. *But straight in front 01 him, and 
on his right, the forest •trees, still flooded with sunset, fell 
in*sharp steeps towards the plain? Through Thei£%raight 
stems^lowed thejblues aneb purples of that lov^pr world ; and 
when the slopes bro^e and opened here find there, above the 
rounded masses of their red and golden leaf .the level distances 
of*tho plain could be seen stretching away, illunitabfb in the 
evening dusk, to a west^pf glory, just vacant of the sun. 
The go! 4 en ball had sunk into the mists awaiting it, but the 
spllndeur of its last rays was stilt on all# tne .western front of 
the hills, bathirjg the betfch wqpds'as they rose afid fell with 
the large undulations of the ground. „ 

* Insensibly Raeburn, filled as he was with a new and surg- 
4Pg.emotion, drew the sileranity o$ the* forest glades and of 
the rolling distafces into his heart. ^Vheif he reached the 
point where the rcjpd diverged to the left, he mounted a little 
‘grassy ridge, ,whenc£ he commanded the v£ole,sweep of the 
hill rampart front noAh to west, and the whole ^cpdnse of 
the low country beneath, and there stood |azmg for some 
minutes, lost in ma%y thoughts, miile tlfb night fall. 

• He looked over*the # qentjaf plain of England—the plain 
which gtre&hes westward to the Thames %.nd the Berkshire 
hills, and«Lorthwaftd through the Buckinghamshire and Bed¬ 
fordshire tywlaftds to the basin of the Trent. A historic plain * 
---symbolic, of it, to an English eye. There in the western 
distance^apiid the light-filled tnfets, la£ Oxford: in front of 
him was the sitd of Chalgrove Field, .where Hagnpdaa got his 
clumsy death^woufid 4 and Thane where he di§d; and far 
away t# his rjght, where thdhills swepft to the north, he could. 
just dftcem, gleafiiing against the face of thes^Hw% the vast 
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scoured cross, whereby 4 * Saxon kihg hid blazoned his victory 
over itis Danish foes »to all the plain beneath. * S 

Aldous Raeburn was a ihan t6 f^el *chese things <He had 
seldom stoodfOp this high point, in such an evening calm, 
without the expansion'in him of all thgt w t as most ippnly, 
fhcpt English, mostafrenuofts. Mf it had not been so, indeed, 
he must h^ve been singularly dull bf s6ul. Bor the gre^t view 
had an interest for him peisonpll^ ( it ceuld hdrdly Mve pos¬ 
sessed^ to the same degree for any other man. On Inis left 
hdnd Maxwell Court #Ose among its Woods on the brow of the 
hill—a splendid pile which some day yohld be*his. Behind 
him, through all the ‘Upland he hrd just traversed, beneath 
the point whe^ he stood, along the sides of the hills, and far 
into the plain, stretched the land wftfch also would \»e his-*- 
which, indeed, practically was already hiS—for his grand¬ 
father was an old man with a boundless^trust in theuheir an 
whom ^his affections and hopes Were centred. The dim 
churchet*scattercd over tfte immediate plain below ; *the vil¬ 
lages clustered rour\d them, wheffe dwelt the toilers iif these 
endless fields ; the farms amid their,trees ; the cotthges 
showing here and, there on the fringes of the wood—all the 
equipment and organization of popular fife of er an appreci¬ 
able part of the English midland *t his feet, depended *to an 
extent hardly to be exaggerated, under the conditions of, the 
England offco-day, Upon Jiim—upon Ifis efae^man’s br&in and 
conscience, the degree of his fnent&i and mcral capacity. 

In his firsfrjyauth, of course, the thought had often roused 
a boy’s tremulous elation and sense of romance. Since his 
Cambridge day^ of date years* any ir^ore acute or dra*- 
matic perception than usual of his lot in lift* had been wont to 
bring witlf i% latter a consciousness of weight than of inspira-. 
tion. ^ Sensitive, fastidious, reflective, he ^was *disturb^<3 by 
remorses jand scruples which had never ^plagued his fore¬ 
fathers. During hjs college days the special circumstances of 
a great friendship had drawn ljim into thq^full tide of a social 
speculation Vfdch ( as it happened, w^s destined to go deeper 
with him than most men. The respxmsibilities«of the rich, 
the disadvantages of the poor, the relationalJthe State to the 
individual—of the old Radical dogma *ok free contract to the 
thwarting*facts of social inequality ; the Tory id$al of pat¬ 
terns! government by the ffew*as compared wfth«th6 Liberal 
idea of %elf-gcvemmen1> by the many—tiiese commonplaces 
of economical and political discussion fed very early become 
. living and often-sore realities in k-Klobs Raeburn's rpfrnd, be- 
causetof theioftg conflict in him, dating from his Cambridge 
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life, between the influinceS of birth afed early*education and 
the in^uencls of an admiring and profound affection*which 
had optneg tothim thl g%teS of a*new moral world. # 

, Towards the close of his first year at Trini£y«a yfiung man 
joing4 the college yho mpidly becalne, in spite of various 
practical disadvantages, a le#iei*among the best and keenest 
of his fellpws. «He wa 5 pdor, and hSld a small scholarship ; 
but it tvas sodn plain thgt l^js health was ndt equal to the 
Triposf&utine, and that the prizes af |he place, brilliant as 
\vSfc his intellectual endowment, were dot for hinj. After fm 
inward struggle, ofVJiich none perhaps but Aldous Raeburn 
had any e$act knowledge fee laid aside his first ambitions and 
turned himself to another career. A couple oj hours* serious 
Wtain-vjfork i? the dajswas all that was ever possible to him 
henceforward, tie spent ii^ as well as the thoughts and con¬ 
versation of his les^ strenuous moments, on the study of his¬ 
tory and sociology„■with 8 . view to joining the of lecturers 

fo% thd manufacturing and country tovpis whiclf@he two 
great •universities, touched* by new and popular sympathies, 
wexfe then beginning^) organize. He dune of a stock which 
promised well for such a pioneer's task. His father had been 
aif abte^factory inspector, well known for nis share iff the in¬ 
auguration and revision o&certain important factory reforms; 
the^son inherited a passionate humanity of soulf and added 
to it ahnagnetic ana personal charm which soon made him a 
remarkable powlr, not oflly in bis own college, but among the 
finer spirits of the university generally. tie«had the gift 
whichcenables a man, sitting perhaps aftendinner in a mixed 
society of his college coifkempOraries, tc^l^C the way imper¬ 
ceptibly from theitasual subjects«of the hour—the river, the 
.dons, the schools*—to arguments “ of great pitlf and mo- 
men|,” discussions that Search the moral* and intellectual 
powers of the mefi concerned to the utmost, without ekeiting 
distrust or any but an argumentative opposition. Edward 
Hallin could ao t^i» without p pose, without a* faflse note- 
nay, rathe* by the natural* force of a boyish* intensity and 
simplicity. • To many a Trinity man in after life the memory 
of his slight figure*and fair head, of the eager,siightly-partea 4 
mouth, of Jftoeyes gl&wing with s6me inward vision,»and of* 
the gesture ffith which he .would spring; up at some critfcal 
vpoint tof deliver himself, 3 tandii% amiahis seated and often 
dissentient auditor^ came back vivid and ineffaceable as only 
youth can make the ifciagfe of its prophets. # 
Upof^Aldqiis Raebufn*Edward Hallin produced from the. 
first a* ddbp impression. The interests to •vfhicfc HallwiV 
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mind soon became exclusively devoted—such as'thu sys* 
tematfc study of English poverty, or of the r&atioif of re*- 
ligjon to social life, reforms ( of th$ lahd and tof #ie Church 
—overflowed f upon Raeburn with a kindling and disturbing 
force. Edward Hallin* was his gad-fl$; and he hajt no 
fbsource, because he Soved his tormentor. 

Fundamentally, -die tWo men Videlyidifferqnt. t Rae¬ 
burn was a, tnhe son of his 4 at|[Leift r possessed r by natural in¬ 
heritance of the ‘finer c instincts of aristocratic rule, including 
a deep contempt for«mob reason arid all the vulgarities of 
popular rhetoric; steeped, too, in a mjm r Der of‘subtle preju¬ 
dices, and in a^ silent but intense-, pride of family of the 
nobler sort. If e followed with disquiet and distrust the quick 
motions ^tid conclusions of Hallin’s intellect. Temperament 
and the Cambridge discipline m^de him a fastidious thinker 
and a fine scholar j his mind worked slowly, yet witfc. a deK- 
cate precision* and his generally cola manner was the 
naturaiffrotection*of feelihgs which had never yet, e£cept‘in 
the case of hit friendship with Rdward Ifallin, led him to 
much personal happiness. t ° 

Hallig left Cambridge after a pass degree to become lec¬ 
turer on industrial and economical questions ih the ijdtthem 
English towns.® Raeburn stayed oa a year longer, founcf him¬ 
self third classic a*id the winner of a Greek verse prize, find 
then, sacrificing*the*idea, of a fellowships returned t6 Max¬ 
well Court to be his grandfather's Companion and helper in 
the work of the*istate, his family proposing that, after a few 
years' practical experience of the life and occupations of a 
country gentlen\ap? Vp should‘tefitef Parliament and make ar 
career in politics. Since then five or six *years had passed, 
during wmctlhe had learned* to know tlje estate thoroughly,, 
and to take his normal share in the lousiness and pleasures 
of the 'neighbourhood. For the last two years he had peen 
his grandfather s sqle agefjft, a poor-law guardian and magis¬ 
trate besides, and a member of most of <fye various commit- 
fees for eocfaf and educational purposes in the county. He 
was a sufficiently keen sportsman to savl appea&anoes with 
, his class; enjoyed a walk after the pajtriageg, indeed with a 
friend Or two as much as most men; 'and played £he host at 
thdtwo of three gre^t battues of |he year with a propriety , 
which kis grandfather, however, no longer mistook tor enthu- ; 
siasm. "Thers waS nothing much to distinguish him from any 
other able man of his rank. nei&hboursffelt him to be 
.a personality, but thought him deserved*and® diffifhlt; he 
wa& rCspectea, but he was not popular like his grdbdiather; 
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peoplespfeculated as t<? hoV he would get on in^Parliament, or 
whom he waJ to marry; but, except to the dwellers in Mhxwell 
Court %sel|, 05 ofrlatd to # the fanners and labourers on the 
estate, it would not have mattered much t9 §nyUody if^ie 
had jiot been $bere # Nobody ever dbnnected any romantic 
thought with him. There w£s something in his strong build* 
pale but health}* aquilifte fhce, his inconspicuous Jprown eyes 
and hah, which seemed fyhn the.begfinning tcf mark him out 
as thet>rdinaiy earthy dweller in an#eg,rth^ world. <* 
Nevertheless, these years had beeit to Aldops Raeburn 
years marked by ah expansion and deepening,*of the. whole 
man such^as few are caj^ple of. Edward Tallin’s visits to 
the Court, the walking tours which brought the two friends 
together almpst everyeyear in Switzerland or the highlands, 
the course of a Ifull and intimate correspondence and the 
variou^calls made for public purposes by .the enthusiast and 
pioneer upon the pocket^Sand social power of tjus rich man— 
th%se things and influences, togethlr, of ccgirse, witl#She pres¬ 
sure of an environing worldf ever more real, and, on the whole, 
evef more oppressive as it was better understood, had con¬ 
fronted Aldous Raeburn before now with agoo^ many teasing 
pihblenjs of cbndutft and experience. His tastes, tils sym¬ 
pathies, his affinities were^dl with the old order; but the old 
Jarvis—economical, social, religions—vfer^fermenting within 
him in*diflerent stages of disintegration and reconstruction, 
and his reservedfhabit add often solitary life tended to scru¬ 
pulosity and over-refinement. His future c/u&er as a land- 
owner* and politician was by no means clear to him. One 
Jthing only was qjiear to%in*-*-thah to fle^njatize about any 
subject under heapfren, at the present aay, more than the im- 
. mediate practical pepasion absolutely demanded! Was the act 
of ag. idiot. • . • * , 

So that Aldous*Raebum's moments of reflectipi^hatl been 
conltantly mixed with struggle o^different £inas. And the 
particular point of wiew wheje he stoodron this September 
evening had been ofter^associated in his memdtywiih flashed 
of self-cealikation Which were, on the whble, more of a tor¬ 
ment to Him th|n fi joy. If he had not been 4 ^dous Raeburfi,. 
or any othpr nersonf tiid to a particular individuality* with a* 
particulayr place and labe} in the worlc^ the task M the atha- 
Uytic miAd,«in faye of the spectacH of what is, would hawe been 
a more possible oqf !—so it had often seemed to him. 

But Jbo-nigEt all tftis dtunbering consciousness, all these 
self-mgde do»bts f and wdmes, had for the moment dropped, 
clean awafr) A transfigured man it was that lrnggpedsat the 
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old spot—a man one#more young, divining with'emhantf 
raent xhe approach of passion, Reeling at last tlfrouglf all hijt 
bqing the ecstasy of a Se^f-sifrrfndfcr, long massed, long 
hungered^ for r * ; 

Six weeks was it siftce he had first eeen* her—thivtali. 
Straight Marcella Jftiyce ? t H* shut his eyes impatiently 
against thp disturbing J^olds and*puh>les oi the spnse£, and 
tried to see hfer again as she c walked beside hiift across 
the church fields, in jthat thin black dress, with the lhadow 
of* the hat across hex*brow and eye£—the small white tefcth 
flashing as she talked and smiled, the £afid so ready with its 
gesture, so restless, Sc* alive I Wfyat a presence*—how ab¬ 
sorbing, troubling, preoccupying ! No one in her company 
could forget her; nay, could fail to observe hei* What eaSfe 
and daring, and yet no hardness jyith it; rather deep on deep 
of womanly weakness, softnesS, passion ^beneath it jdl 1 • 

How straight she had flung hex* questions at him !—her 
most a^feward, enjbarrassfing questions. What otherVoman 
would liave dtred such candour-sunless perhaps as a stroke 
of fine art—he hacf known women indeed who could Rave 


done it so. But where could be the art, the policy, he asked 
himself'iikdignantly, in the sudden outburst Of a yqjtihg firl 
pleading with her companion's sense of truth and *good 
feeling in behalf qf those nearest to her ? • f 

As to her dilemma itself, in his exertfement he thought of it 
with nothing but the purest pleasure 1 ShAjhad let him see 
that she did*no& expect him to be able to do much for her, 
though she was ready to believe him her friend. Ah V—well 
—he drew a longJjrSath* Fo* onefe Raebprn, strange come 
pound that he was of the man of rank aiM the philosopher, 
remembered- his own social power and position with an ex-, 
ultant satisfaction. No doubt Didk Boyce had misbehaved 
himself l^c^y; the strength of Lord l Maa£Well’s feeling was 
sufficient proof thereof. «No doubt the " county,” as Rae¬ 
burn himSelf kne\f, in some Retail, weare disposed to leave 
Mellor EarR Severely alone. What*► of that ? «Was it for 
nothing that the Maxwells had been fox* generations at the 
Read of the “ cqpnty ”—that is, of that circle of neighbouring 4 
families connected by thfe ties of ane&tral ftiem^mip, or of 
inttermarrkige, on whom in this purely agricultural |ind rural 
district the social pleasure land coimort of c Mtes«Boyce and/ 
her mother must depend ? ‘ 

He, like JJarcella, did not believe thfit Richard Boyce's Of- 
fences were of the quite unparddhdblte order; fdthopgh, ow¬ 
ing to* a cgrtaltoabsent and prececupied temper, h#had never 
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}ret taken the trouble to inquire into \hem in detail. »As to 
any re& restoration of ^ordiakty tjetwedn the owner of Mellor 
and hi%fatheris old f nentfs "ancL connections, that pf cousisc 
was not to be looked for; but there should bePdecent social 
recognition, and*—ii»the ease of I^rs. Boyce and her daughter 
--t-there should be homage ajtvfwarm welcome, simply because 
she washed it, and it was absurd s&e should not have it! 
RaebuxfL whole mind wa^ ordinarily destitute of the most 
elementary capacity for social intrigue* began to plot fh <^e- 
taifrhow it should be dofte. He relied first upon winning his 
grandfather—his pdpglar distinguished grandfather, Whose 
lightest wqrd had weighhi* Brookshfr£ And then he him¬ 
self had two or three women friends in the county—not more, 
frit women had not occupied much place in his tlftmghts till 
now. But they *were good friends, and, # from Hie social 
point o£ view, important. H*e would set* them to work at 
once. These things shoifid be chiefly managed by jupmen. 

But rib patronage ! She would never bear that, the glan¬ 
cing p«>ua creatuae. She Aust guess, indeed, het him tread 
as delicately as he might, that he and others were at work for 
her. But oh, she should be softly handled ;»as far as hg could 
acffievfi she Should, in a very little while, live and breathe 
compassed with warfti airstof gdod will and ednsideratfon. 

H^ felt*himself happy, amazingly happy* that fit the very 
beginning of his loVte if should thus.be open to Mgi, in these 
trivial, foolish ways, to pfease skid befriend her. Her social 
dilemma and discomfort one moment, indeed «riiKde him sore 
for her< the next, they were a kind of joy, %ince it was they 
gave him this opportunity t <f Jut okt right arm. 

Everything about her at this moment was divine agid lovely 
to him, all the qualities of her rich uneven yoritfi which she 
had shown in their shor|intercourse—her rashness, her iijipul- 
sivenfiss, her generosity. Let her but trust hersplhto him, 
and she should try her social experiments she pieced—she 

should plan Utopiag,«and he vgrald be her hodmgn to build, 
them. Theanan perplexed with too much # thinkmg Remem¬ 
bered the girl's innbeent, ignorant readiness to stamp the* 
world's stun anew arterjthe forms of her own pitying thought, 
with a positive thirst of sympathy. The deep pretr$ aq 4 
ideality at # the*root of him ^nder all the weight of intellectual 
f and critical debate leapt towards her. He thought 8f the 
rapid talk she haa pAired out upon him, after their cdinpact 
oi friendship, lh their Wall? Jback to the church, *of her en- 
thusiasnf^for her Spcialftt*mends ana their ideals—with a* 
momentary "madness of self-suppression and teftder bumftit^. 
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In reality a man like Aldous Raeburn is bom to be'the judg^ 
and touchstone of daturas like Marcella Boj^e. But the 
illusion qf passion may deaj as disturbingly with,m<$al rant 
as with social.* # 

It was his first love. Years before, i* the vacation before 
he Went to college? his boyistftnjind had been crossea by a 
fancy for «i pretty coustn a little old£r than#himse^f, who had 
been very* kind indeed to* Lqrd % Maxwell’s Heir. But then 
cam#Cambridge, the Bow of a new mental life*, his ftfendship 
for Edward Hallin, dnd the beginnings of a moral storm find 
stress. When^he and the cousin next^rrfefc, he was quite cold 
to her. She seemccf tb him a piefcty piece of millinery, en¬ 
dowed with V. trick of parrot phrases. She, on her part, 
thought* Aim detestable ; she mafrted shortly afterwards, 
and often spoke* to her husband in private of her “ escape ” 
from that queer fellow Aldous Raebun^ ~ • 

Sin^thea'he had knqwn plen-fy of pretty and charming 
women/both in London and in the country, and hhd nftide 
friends with dome Qf them in his <$uiet, serious way. But none 
of them had roused in him even a parsing thrill of passion. 
He had despised* himself for it; had told himself again and 

again that he was but half a man-• , 

Ah, he had done himself injustice—he had done himself 
injustice! • # 

His he$ft whs li|ht as air. Wheif at*last the sotmd of a 
clock striking in the plain reused*him wit!W a start, and he 
sprang up fiSSSi the heap of stones where he had been sitting 
in the dusk, he "bent down a moment to give a gay caress 
to his dog, as<l*tBrn frudgfed oft briskly home, whittling 
under the emerging star* ** 

• M 

CHAPTER tfl. 

Bv the time, h<^vever, # f that Aldous Raeburir came frithin 
,. sight of tlys ydndows of Maxwell Court€qs first exaltation had 
sobered down. ,The lover had fallen for the time into the 
f background, and the capable, serious dmn of thirty, with a 
* considerable experience of the worl£ behipd him, was per* 
^pctly conscious that there were mahy difficulties in his path: 
He coula not induce his grandfather to move m the matter o& 
Riclffird Bovce without a statement of hi$ 6wn feelings aim 
aims. 9 Nooeould he have avoided fraiQmess if he could. On 
every ground it wa| his gran<]&thffr’s due.®* The Raeburns 
1 were reserved towards the rest^f the jyorML, bqjt amongst 
themsdves there had always*been a fine traditibn df mutual 
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trust, and Lord Maxwell amply desefved that at thip par¬ 
ticular Snomdct his gr^ndson«6hoqld maintain it. 

But Raeburn could not arid di£ not flatter himself that his 
grandfather would, to begin with, receive his fi^s even with 
toleration. Thewgrii» satisfaction^with which that note aboul; 
the shooting had been dispaJcAed was verf clear in the grand¬ 
son's rpempry. At the same time, it s^d much for the history 
of thoseflong yeJhrs dufing jidiiqh. the old man and his hem had 
been left^to console each other for thtf terrible bereavements 
which had thrown them together, that /ftdous Raeburn never 
for an instant ’feared*t^e kind of violent outburst and opposi¬ 
tion that ether men m sifnilar circdnfstances might have 
looked forward to. The just living of a lifetime makes a 
man inqppablp of an^ fnere selfish handling of‘another’s 
interests—a fact on which the bystander may recl&n. 

It wag quite darkjby the time he entered the large open- 
roofed hall of the Court. 

'•Is his lordship in ? ” he asked of a passing footman. 

“ Yes, sir—in thp library. *He has been askingffor you, sir.” 

Aldous turned to the right along the fine corridor, lighted 
with Tudor windows to an inner quadrangle, and fillqd with 
GraSbo-Rpman Statuary and sarcophagi, which made one of 
the principal features of tke Cdurt. The gre&t house* was 
warrp and scented, and the various opens doors* which he 
passed On his wajj tb tffe library disclosed large fitglit rooms, 
with panelling, tapestry, pictuifcs, books everywhere. The 
colour of the whole was dim and rich; antiquity? refinement 
reigned s together with an exquisite quiet and order. No one 
was to be seen, and not a voite’was^o 1jS heard ; but there 
was no impression solitude. These warm, darld^-glowing 
rpoms seemed to be#wg,iting for the return of gueStl just gone 
out of £hem ; not one o^them but had an air Of cheerful com¬ 
pany. For once, as he walked through it, Aldom Raeburn 
spared the old house an affectionateposse^ive thought. Its 
size and wealth, witl^sdl that bo|h implied, had qft^p weighed . 
upon him. To-night his*breath quickened he pasSed the 
range of family portraits leading to the library door. There • 
was a vacant spa^e herepnd there—“.Room foi*your mistress 
too, my bojfc when you*get her I 99 as his grandfather had 
.once put it, * 

/* Why, *yoti Ve had a long day "Aldous, all by youAelf,” 
said Lord Maxwell, Aiming sharply round at the sodnd of 
the opening do$r. " VShat^ # kept you-po late ? 

His spfjgtacks fey forwaid as he spoke, and tjie old man 
shut thefn id his hand, peering* at his grandsofl throtgh f the 
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shadows of the room. iHe was sitting by a bugs fire,*a x*Edin- 
burgh Review open oh his knee* Lamp and fire*light Showed 
a finely-carried head, with a high v^.ve of snowy baixjthrown 
back, a long face delicately sharp in the lines, and an attitude 
instinct with the alertness of an uaimp^ired, bodily vigpur. 

“ The birds wext 'scarce; add we followed them a good 
way," said Aldous as Jie came up to the fire. ** Rijkman 
kept me on the. farm, too,* a goc$$, while, with inteAninablc 
screeds about the things he wants done for him." * * 

*" Oh, there is no lend to Rickm&n," said Lord MaxWell 
good-humouredly. " He pays his renj fbr the amusement of 
getting it back agaift.* Landowning will soon the most 
disinterested lorm of philanthropy known to mankind. But 
I have seAe news for you 1 Here if ft letter ftpm Bgrton by 
the second post *—he named ai* old friend*of his own, and a 
Cabinet Minister Of the day. *“ Look a1|it. You wjjl see<he 
says thgy can't possibly, cany on beyond January. Half 

their men are becoming unmanageable, and S-'£ Bill? to 

which they See committed, will*certainly*dish them? Par¬ 
liament will meet in January, and he Hunks an amendfnent 
to the«&ddress will finish it. All this confidential, of course; 
but he s£w no harm in letting me knoA. # Sd now„ifty l 5 oy, 
you will have your work cut but for you this winter t two or 
three evenings a week—ycfu’ll rfot get off with less. •Nobgdy's 
plum drops'intb his* mouth nowad ays! Barton tells Ine, too, 
that he hearsyoung Wharfbn wm certainly stand for the 
Dumford dfvBion, and will be down upon us directly. He 
will make himseff as disagreeable to us and the Leveas as he 
can—that we may ne sAre of! * We may be thankful for one 
small mqr^y—that bis mdther has departed this life 1 other¬ 
wise you and I would have known fur eng quid femina posset l " 
The old Aan looked up at his grandsoji with a hurporous 
eye. Affous «vas standing absently before the fire, and did 
not reply immediately. • * 

" Come*c©me, Aldous," said Lord Mgxwell with a touch 
of impatience, " don't overdo the philosopher. Though I am 
•getting old, the next Government can'lfpeny Ae a-finger in 
the pjie. Yoif and I between us will,be abjp to phll through 
taro or three of the things we care rfbotit in themext House; 
with ordinary luck. It js my .firm belief that the next- 
election will give our side the Dost chancy we ha^e had for 
half a generation. Throw up your cap,?ir! The world may 
be made erf green cheese, but ^e ha^e got tcTlive in it t " • ' 

* , -AJdous smiled suddenly—ufi8ontrollably»-wittf # a look 
which lfcft hii grandfather storing. He nad beln appealing 
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to the# man qf maturity standing on the threshold of ii pos¬ 
sibly considerable career, and as he did so it was as though 
he sawfthe,boy of "eighteen reappear! » • 

" Je ne demands pas mieux l ” said Aldous, trifh a quick lift 
of the voice above Ms ordinary Jcey. “ The fact is, grand* 
father, I have come hopie #mh somqthidfe in my mind very 
different from politics, andyou must give me timtf to change 
the foc]&. I gid not^omo none hs straight as I*might, for 
I wanted to be sure of myself before Pfejgoke to you. Efhriog 

th#last few \yeeks-' r 

“ Go on ! ” cried *L$rd Maxwell. # % 

But Aldous did not find it easy to go on. It suddenly 
struck him that it was, after all, absurd that henhould be con¬ 
fiding in any €>ne # at sifttt a stage, and his*tqngue sttimbled. 

But he had gone too far. for retreat. Lord # Maxwell 
sprang #p and seized him by the arms. 

“ You are in love, sir! Out.wit^i it! ” 

* I hAve seen the only woman in the •dorld I have ever 
wished*to marry,b said Alaous, flushing,*but dith delibera¬ 
tion* “ Whether sheewill ever have me, I have no idea. But 
I can conceive no greater happiness than to*vin her. «And as 
I want^w, grandfather, to do something for her arfd for me, 
it seeifted to me I had no right to keep iqy feelings^to myself. 
Besides, b am not accustomed to*-to—His voice wa¬ 
vered a "little. “ htve treated me as mord than a son! ” 
Lord Maxwell pressed his arlfl affectionately. “My dear 
boy ! But don't keep me on tenterhooks likPfhis—tell me 
the name—the name! *' a And two or thred long meditatetl 
possibilities flashed through fhd oldhnajrs#m*nd. 

Aldous replied dfcth a certain sllow stiffness: a “Jdarcella 
Boyce l—Richard Bence’s daughter. I saw her first six 
weeks^ago.” # f * * 

.... “ God bless my soul! ” exclaimed Lord Max\«el 9 | falling 
back a step or two, and staring atAis companion.« Aldous 
watched him with sgftiety. • 

“ You know that fellow's History, Aldous, ? " 

. ' “ Richard Boyce £*Not in detail. If you will tell me now all 
youknow, it wiUJ>e a hqlp. Of course, I see th£t you an$I the 
neighbourhemd mean *to cut him—and—for the saiga of—of 
• Miss Boy ceyancfher mother, J shouldbe glad to find a way out.” 

Good neaven^! " said Lord Maxwell, beginning t<rpace 
the room, hands prised behind him', head befit —• * good 
heavens 1what at business I wljat an extraordinary business! ” 
1 He stepped Ihort in froiftf of Aldous. “ Whese have you 
been meetmfc her—this young lady ? ” 
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J o S • 

lr At the Hardens—sometimes in Mellor .village She 

goes about among the cottages a great deal.’* 

9 “ You* have not proposed to ter ? " • • 

“ I was n<ft Certain qf myself till to-day. Besides, it would 
•have been presump^on so A far. 9 he has shown me nothing 
but the merest friradlyiess.” * , . 

“ WhaS, you can suppose she would refuse you ! ” cried 
Lord MarfWell, .and could* not fos thC life o*£ mm # ^eep the 
SjurdEbtic intonationjpfit of his voice. 

Aldous* look showed distress. * You hav$ not seen tier, 
grandfather,'”die sayi^quietly. 9 * • 

Lord Maxwell began to pace £gfcin, trying to restrain the 
painful emotion that filled him. Of course, Aldous had 
been entrapped; • the girl had pfe^ed qpo» his f)ity, his 
chivalry*—for obvious reasons. • 

Aldous tried td soothe him, to ^cplaifL; but Lord«Maxwell 
hardlyyisteflked. At la|t he threw himself into his chair 
again with a loifg breath. “ Give me time, Alddus—give 
me time. The thought of marrying mysheir to th£t man’s 
daughter knocks me over a little.” « 

There was silence again. Then Lord Maxwell looked at 
his watch with old-fashioned precisioif. ” There is*half an 
hour before dinner.. Sit down, aifd let us talk this thirifc out.” 

The conversation thus started, ljowevdr, # was only begun by 
dinner-timejwas resumed *hfter Miss Rat bum—the small, 
shrewd, brfgfft-eyed person who governed Lord Maxwell’s 
household—had withdrawn ^ and jvas continued in the library 
some time beyOiSi Ms lbrdsmjf’s usual retiring-hour, ft was 
for the qi(^st part a monofogue on the part of the grandfather, 
broken by occasional words from hi% companion; and for 
some time Marcella Boyce herself—t$ie vgoman whom ^Udous 
desired®td»marry—was hardly mentioned in it. Oppressed 
and tormented by a surprise which struck, or seemed to strike, 
at some of his most cherished ideals %#d just resentments, 
Lord Maxwell was bent upon Tettifcg his grandson know, in 
’ all their fullness, the reasons why no qaughtfer of Richard 
Boyce could fever be, in»the true sens^e, fit ypfe for a Raeburn. 
• Aldoijs was, of course, perfectly fdmiliar^wsth the creed 
impHed in it all. *A M%xwelf should give, nim#elf no airs 
whatever, should indeed feel no pri^e whatever, towards 
“ men of good will,” whether p^tsant, {professional, or noble. 
Such airs ftr such feeling would pebqm vulgar and unchristian. 
.But when iA came to marriage, then it behoved hin^tp see that 
“ tne fhmily_ ’—that carefully grafted and selected stock to 
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whiclC he owed so much—should suffer no loss or deteriora¬ 
tion through him. Carriage with the? fit woman meant for 
a Raetum the preservation of a©pure blood, of a dignified Jnd 
honourable family habit, and moreover thd ^curing to his 
children such*an a^mos|)here of self-respect within, and of 
consideration from wjljioijt,* as ne fyaa himself grown up in. 
And 9. woman could not be fit, in this sense, who came either 
of an Significant stock,•untrained to large uses?*and oppor¬ 
tunity, or o'f a stock which had degenerated, and ibst jits 
right of equql mating with the vigorous owners of unblem¬ 
ished names. Money was, of course^ important and not to 
be despised, but the present Lord^Maxwell^ at any rate, 
large-minded and conscious of wealth he coukL never spend, 
l&id comparatively liftlfe stress upon it; •whereat, *in his old 
age, the other instinct had but grown the stronger Avith him, 
as the c ]world waxed more democratic, afid the influence of 
the great families waned. t *• ^ 

ftor Could Aldous pretend to be insensible to such feelings 
and beliefs. Supposing tfie daughter oould %e won, there 
wasTno doubt whatever that Richard Boyce would be a cross 
and burden to a Raeburn son-in-law. Butt then t Alter all! 
Love fey once? mad8 philosophy easy—made clas£ tradition 
sit light. Impatience grew ; a readiness to believe Richard 
Boyce a» black*as Erebus and be«done with it—so that one 
might get to the # jfbinl—jthe real point. * * 

• # ® # • * • » 

As to the story, it came to this. In his^duth Richard 
Boyce «had been the younger and favouyte'son of his father. 
Me possessed some ability, todie gdbd iodfasf some manners, 
all of which were Anting in his lofttish elder brothej*. # Sacri¬ 
fices were accordingly madeior him. He was sdht to*the bar. 
Whep he stood fpr Pjirl&.ment his electidh expenses were 
jubilantly paid, and his father afterwards maintained him 
with* as generous a hand as the estate could possibly bear, 
often in the teeth af®the grudging resentment pf ^Robert, his 
firstborn. Richard showed Signs of making a rapid’success, 
at any rate < 9 i 1 the political platform. He spoke with facility* 
and grappled wijh the drudgery of committee^during hjs first 
twd years a£ Westminster in a way to win him the favourable 
attention pf the Tory whips? had %gift for modem lan¬ 
guages, and*spolm chiefly on foreign affairs, so that ^pen an 
important Eastern <?ommi^ion had to be appointed, m con¬ 
nection with s*&me trot^les jn the Balkan States? his merits 
and- hia # {athef’s ^eertiong with certain old ^apiity friends 
sufficed^ to filace him upon it. • 
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The ^Commission was headed by a remarkable mam And 
was able to do valuable wQrk a£ a moment of great public 
interest, lender the eyes of Europfe., Its members canjs back 
covered with distinction, ana were much fdted through the 
London season. Old^Mr. Bpyce came up from Mellor tq»see 
Dick’s success for himself, and hi^ rubicund country gentle¬ 
man’s face and v white head might have*been observed atpany 
a London party beside the smaLUItdlianate physique of lifs son. 

love, as he guwfltat, came in the wake oi fomihe. A 
certain fresh w^ft-country girl, Miss Evelyn Merritt, who had 
shown her statSy beauty at one of the earliest drawing-rooms 
of the season, fell acr&ss Mr. Rich&nd Boyce at this moment 
when he was ihost at ease with the world, and the world was 
giving him*every opportunity. She*vSas very young; as urt- 
spoilt as the daffodils of her Somersetshire* valleys, and her 
character—a character of much complexity and ^stoical 
strengthj|-wai' little morq known to herself than it was to 
others. She saw Dick Boyce through a mist of romance; fftr- 
got herself absolutely in idealising him,# and could 1 have 
thanked him on her knees when he asked her to many him. 

Fiveteyears of Parliament and marriage followed, and then 
—a crash! It was a common and sordid story, madtragic 
by tlte quality of tip wife and the disappointment 6f the 
father, if nbt by the ruined possibilities of Dick Beyce him¬ 
self. First,*thd deSire tp maintain £ “ position,” to make 
play in society with a pretty wife, and inVthe City with a 
marketable fSputation ; then company-promoting of a more 
and more doubtfhl kind ; and, finally, a swindle moie ener¬ 
getic and less skitfufchah thd ihst, which bomb-like wenrt to 
pieces in f the face of the'public, filling *Aie air with noise, 
lamentation^, and unsavouuy odours. Nor was this all. A 
man has mafcy Warnings of ruin, afid jvhen things were jgoing 
badly inethe stock market Richard Boyce, who on his return 
from the East hack been tyected by acclamation a member of 
.several fa^iipnable clubs, tiged to retrjpve himself at the 
gaming-table. Lastly, when money matters at home and- 
abroad, when the anxieties of his wife and£he altered manner# 
of hisjacquaintance in and out of the IJouse of Commons grew 1 
iqpre th%p usually disagreeable, a Certain littlq chorus-girl 
came upon the sceito. and served to make bdth iponey and 1 
repentance scarcer even man they were before. *No story 
could t>e mote commonplace or more (^testable. 

** Ah, how well I repember that ijrfor old fallow—r*old John 
‘ 9 °yf e l ” said Lord Maxwell sloWfy, shaking Ms stably white 
heaa ovbr if, he leant talking and musing agaidst me man* 
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telpie^e.‘ "I saw him the day he came back from $he at- 
tempt*to hulh up the,company business. I met him in the 
road, S(ud could not help piffling up to speak to hirp. I was 
so- sorry for him. We had been friepds for*tafeny years, he 
andj. " O good G#d! ’*he said* when he saw me. “ Don!£ 
stop me—don’t speak to nje»i " And he 1 lashed his horse up 
—as whit$ as a sheet—•-tat, fresh-colopred man,that he was in 
general 1 —and fyas off. I*Ae^r saw him again till after his 
death. 0 Rirst* came the trial, and 'Dick Boyce got 3 three 
months’ imprisonment dn a minor couift, while several others 
of the precious lot he, was mixed up with came in for penal 
servitude.* There was some technical*flaw in the evidence 
with regard to him, and the clever lawyers they put on made 
the mo§t of $t; but 3 v$ all thought, and society*thought, 
that Dick was morally as bad as any of {hem. Then the 
papers ^ot hold of t$ie gambling debts and the woman. She 
made a disturbance at ms club, I^believe, during trial, 
while he was out on bail—anyway it all cftme out. Two or 
three other peopleosvere implicated in the gamblShg business— 
men* of good family jo Altogether it was one of the biggest 
scandals I remember in my time." , * *« 

The<pjd maft pauSed, the long frowning face sffemly ser. 
AldoifS gazed at him in silence. It was^certaiiily pretty bad 
—worse than he had thought. © > 

""And the wife ahd Bhild ? *’ he said presently! 

“ O poor things I ’* said Lorfi Maxwell, forgetting every¬ 
thing for the moment but his story. " WhorBoyce’s im¬ 
prisonment was up they disappeared wittf him. His con¬ 
stituents held indignation m$enhgs°of 40Tfsse. He gave up 
his seat, and his father allowed hftn a small fixed income— 
,she had, besides, s<jm,e little money of her own—which was 
secured him afterward^, 1° believe, on the dktat6 during his 
brother’s lifetime." Some of her people would gladly 
persuhded her to leave him, for hi# behaviour towards her 
had been particularly odious ;<>and they were ^.fyaid too, I 
think/ that he might come to worse grief yet and m&ke her 
life unbearable. Bjft she wouldn’t. And she would have no* 
sympathy and ng talk. # I never saw her afteiVthe first; year 
of their mamage; when dhe was a most radiant and beautiful 
creature. .But, by all accounts of Jier behaviour at the time, 
she must "be .a ferparkable woman. Qne of hetfamil^ told 
me that she broke vdth all of them. ’ She would know no¬ 
body who wQtitti hot kn&w hhp. Nor would she take money, 
though tijgy yi||e wptehftd^ poor; ana Dick Boyce wasLnot 
squeam&E. * SwFwent off to little lodgings in the country or 
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abroad with him without a word. At the same tinie, it was 
plain that her life wab witheredr She ( .could make one great 
effort; byt, according to my informant, she had no Energy 
left for anytlflrig else, not even to take interest in her little 
girl-■” 

Aldous made a movement. 

“ Suppose v^e talk about her ? ” he said lather shortly. 
Lord Maxwell started and fedhlleclfed hiiAself. %\iter a 
pause* he said, looking: down under his spefitacldk* at his 
grandson with an expression in Which discomfort stravc 
with humour,^ 

“ I see. You think We are beating about the b^sh. Per¬ 
haps we are. * It is the difference between being old and 
being ycmfig, Aldous, my boy. Wei>'—now tfcen—for Mks 
Boyce. How much have you* seen of her ?—how deep 
has it gone ? You can't wonder that $ am knocked over. 
To briu^ that’man amongst us 1 Why, ,the hound f" cried 
the old man suddenly, " we could not even get him to ccftne 
and see his father when he wasMying. £ohn had lost his 
memory mostly—had forgotten, any wfiy, to be angry—^and 
just crtyed for Dick, for the only creature he had ever loved. 
With gre&t difficulty I traced the man, Aid tried utmost. 
No good ! He came when his father no longer knew him, an 
hour beforfe the estd. * Hismerves, I understood, wese delicate 
*—not so ddiica*te, However, as to prdvertt his being *present 
at the reading of the will 1 4 have never forgiven him that 
cruelty to tKS*>ld man, and never will I " 

And Lord Makwell began to pace the library again, by 
way of working tff'merftory Udd ifidignatjon. • ^ 

Aldoug watched him rather gloomily. They had now been 
discussing Bbyce’s criminalities in great detail for a consider¬ 
able time, &nd toothing else seenfed ( to have any power to 
touch—er.aat any rate, to hold—Lord Maxwell's attention. 
A certain deep pride in Wldous—the pride of intimate toffec- 
•tion—felt jt^plf wounded. * • r 

“ I sfee that you have graven cavfe to think badly of her 
•father," he said at last, rising as he spdke. “€ must think 
how it concertos me. And to-morrow you must let me tell 
ypu something about her. After ail, she lias done none o£ 
these things. But#! ougjit not r to keep yod ujd like this. 
You Will remember Clarke was very empn&tia about your 
not exhaustfng yourself at night last t^nelie was here.". 
Lord Maxwell turned and staled. 4 m 

_ ‘‘Why—why, what is the fllatter with eyou,/Aldous ? 
dffendeftl ? Well—wel l— - •There—— f I am ah old fool I ” 
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And# walking up to his grandson, he laid an affectionate 
and rattier snaking hapd on ehe youngdr’s shoulder. 

” Yoy have a great charge upon you, Aldous—# charge 
for the future. It has upset me; X shall*bd calmer to¬ 
morrow. But as toj any 1 * quarrel between us l Are you a» 
youth, or am I a three-tailed basha\y ?" l, As to money, you 
know, f I cqre nothing. But it goes against mo. ray boy, it 
goes against mfe, that yov# wjfe should bring such a story 
as that 'tvith her into this house! ** * <> *' 

- understand,** said 3 Aldous, wincing. “Bui?you must 
see her, grandfather! r Only—let me say it again—-don’t for 
one moment take it for granted that She will marry me. I 
never saw any one so free, so unspoilt, so unconventional.** 
His eyes glpwed wit&'the pleasure of * rqmemfeing her 
looks, her tones. * u 

Lord ^Maxwell withdrew his hand and* shook his head 
slowly. ” You have a gre'at deal tp offer. Nouwoitimi, un¬ 
less* she Were either foolish or totally unexperienced could 
overlook that. Isgshe abou*t twenty ? *' « 

" About twenty.** o 

Lord Maxwell waited a moment, then, bending over the 
fire,* shrugged Ms shcfhlders in mock despair. * 

“ It Is evident you are ou i> of love with pm. Aldous. Vfa ly, 

I doq't know yet* whether she is daf>k or fain 1 ’* 

The conversation parted on both sides.” Alcioilh* made an 
effort. “ She is wry dark,” he®said ; “ like her mother in 
many ways, only quite different in colour. TcfYfi’e she seems 
the most beautiful—the only beautiful wodian I have ever 
seen. • I should think she was Very clfeven ii!lfescme ways, and 
very unformed—childish almost—fh others. Thp Hardens 
say she has done everything she could—of «co$rse A isn’t 
much—for that miserable Village in the tirrib sh£ has been 
there. c Oh, by the way,' she is a Socialist. She tSirfks that 
all we landowners should be done a&ray w£th.” ^ 

Aldous looked roiy>d at his grandfather, so sopn-, probably 
to be one of the lights of * Tory Cabinet, and laughed. So, 
to his relief, did Lord? Maxwell. * 

11 Well, don't let her |all into young WhartAta's clutqhes, 
Aldous, or h$ will do settrng her to canvass. So she js beauo 
tiful and sh^e iSf clever—ancj good , jny boy ? If she comes 
here, she f&ill h&ye to fill your mother’s and your grand¬ 
mother’s place.” o 9 * * 

Aldous tried io reply 4 nce eg* twice, bjjt failed. 

" If I (fid no# fegl that '%he were everything}, in herself,, 
to be loved &nd respected,” he# said at last with soifie for-' 
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mality, “ I should not long, as I do, 'to bring you and hei 
together/' .■ w 

•'Silence fell again. But instinctively Aldous felt iha± his 
grandfather^ faood had grown gentler, his own task easier. 
He seized on the moment at once. • . 

“ In the whole business," he said half smiling, “ there is 
only one tiling clear, grandfather, and that is, that if you 
will you can ao me a great se*vifc* with Miss*Boyce/’ 

. Lotd Maxwell turped quickly, and was all sharp iftiention, 
the keen commanding eyes under their fine brows absorbing, 
as it were, expression and life from the rest ot the blanched 
and wrinkled face. ' " ‘*6 


“ You couti, if you would, make matters .easy for her 
and her* Brother in the county,” said Aldous, anxious «to 
carry it*;off lightly. “You could, if you would, without 
committing yourself to any personal contact with Boyce 
himselL mal*€ it possible for me io bring her here,* so that 
you and my aun 4 might*see her and judge.” 1 ♦, 

The old mkn’s expression dalkened. “ What, take back 
that note, Aldous! I never wrote anything with greater 
satisfaction in my life ! ” 

“Well—more or less,” said AldouS quietly. “tA very 
littid would do it. A man in Richard Boyce's position will. 
naturally r not claim very .much—will take what he, can j*et.” 

“ And y6u riiearf, besides,” said his*grandfather, interrupt- 
ing him, u that I must send your aunt to call ? ” 

“ It will iKtrdly be possible to ask Miss Boyce here unless 
she does I '* said Aldous. 4 

“ And you rec;Loh-thaJt I afti not 4 likely to go to Mellor^even 
to see h^r? And you want me to say a trord to other people' 
—to tfie wfihterboumes and the Levens, for instance ? " 

“ Precisely,"•'said Aldous. d . 

Lordr Maxwell meditated; then rose. “ Let irih now 


appease c the memory ol^Clarke by going to bed! " (Clarke 
was his foqlship’s medical, attendant and autocrat.) “ I 
must Sleep upon this, Aldous.l* c . 1 
l “ I only hope I shall not have tired you out.” 

Aldous moved to extinguish a lamp standing on a tabid 
gear! lC c c 

Suddenly his grandfather called him. “ Algous I " 
“Yes.” v ° , w * *• 

Bitft, as fio words followed, AldouS^turned. He saw (us 
grandfather standing erect beftfre the fire, ahd was startl^ 
6y the emQtion he instantly peffieiVed in eye andlnouth. . 
"You understand, Aldous, that for c twenty*ye&rs—it is 
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twenty yearg last month since yotir father died—yoi» have 
been Me blessing of my life? Oh, don't say anything, my 
boy ; s don't 1 * wsfat any* morer agitation. I have spoken 
strongly ; it was hardlyoossible but that ofi ^uch a matter 
I should feel stfcngty. laut <Jon'£ go away misunderstanding 
me—don’t imagine for onejftstant that there is anything in 
the wjorldv thaf Veallv masters to me in comparison with 
your happiness and your*fut«re f" , 

The venerable old man wrung the’hand he held, walked 
quftkly to the door, and shut it behind him. 

* * r * * M ,, 4T** * 

An hour^ later Aldous writing in his own sitting-room 
—a room on the first floor, at the western cornet ofjthe house, 
affd commanding by daylight the falling slopes of wcfod below 
the court and all the wide expanses of the plain. To-night, 
to6, ther blinds werd' up, pnd the great view drawn in black 
and pearl, streaked with white mists in the grtbund^hiollows 
ana overarched by a wide ^ky holding a 'haloed moon, lay 
spread c before the^windows. On a clear* night Aldous felt 
mmshlf stifled by blitids and curtains, and would often sit 
late, reading and waiting, with a lamp so* screened -that it 
threw light upon his book or paper, while not interfering 
with tile full range of his dye over the right-world without. 
He secretly believed ^hat human* beings See far too little 
of the nfght, and so lose a host of august or beautiful impres¬ 
sions, which might be honestly tfieirs if they pleased, without 
borrowing or stealing from anybody, poet or fSSinter. 

The room was lined with books, partly,temporary visitors 
fjomthe great library downstairs, paVtlyHiiStoM college books 
and prizes, and partly representing small collections for 
special studies. Here wer$ a large number of volumes, blue 
books,, and pamphjpts, 'bearing on the condition* of agricul¬ 
ture and the rural poor in England £nd abroad ; ^hfire were 
some shelves devoted to general economics; and or, a little 
table by the fire lay*.tie recent numbers of varicap economic 
journals, English and foreign? Between the windows stood 
a small philo&phicafbookcase, the volumes of it full of small' J 
reference slips, a$d marked from end to end* and oq the 
other side of the roorii was a revolving book-table crowded 
with miscellaneous volumes Of poe£s, critics, and novelets— 
mainly, however, witji the first two. Aldous Rjiebun^ read 
few hovels, anc^ those) with % certain impatience. His mind 
was mostly engaged in a^slow wrestle viitli difficult and un- 
manageapJe fact; a#d for tnat transformation illum/jaa^ 
tloit of fact m which the man Of idealist tempey must some- 
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times'take refuge and comfort, he went easily ^nd eagerly to 
the poets and to natural beaut/. Hardly any novel^vriting, 
oi 4 reading, seemed to him worth while. A man, he thought, 
might be mbch bette^ employed than in doing either, 
r Above the mantelpiece jvas^his Another’ s' p ictu re—tho pic¬ 
ture of a young faoiqan in a f low, dress and muslin scarf, 
trivial and empty in point of art t yet linked in Aldous’s mind 
with ( a huhdred touching teccllection^ buried all of| them in 
the silence of an urjbfoken reserve. She haa died r fn child¬ 
birth when he was nine; her baby had died with her,‘Hand 
her husband^ Lord ^Maxwell’s only son' and surviving child, 
fell a victinj two years later &>*a deadly forn of throat 
disease, <j>ne l of those ills which come upon strong men by 
surprised, and excite in the dying & ^ense, of (helpless wrdng 
which eVen religious faith can only partially soothe. 

Aldous remembered his mother’s disath; still ^nore «his 
father’*—that father who could speak no last message to his 
son, could only tie dumb upon^his pillows, with those eyes 
full of incommunicable pain, and the hand now listlessly 
seeking, now restlessly putting aside tke small and treifibling 
hand? of the* son. His boyhood had been spent under the 
shadow bf these events, which had agecl his grandfather,* and 
made hinj too early realize himSelf as standing alon$ in the 
gap of los§, the bnly ho$e left to affection *and tc ambition. 
This premature development, amjd the friqst melancholy sur¬ 
roundings, of the sense of personal importance—not in any 
egotistical sStise, but as a sheer matter of fact—had robbed a 
nervous and sensitive temperament of natural stores*of gaiety 
and elasticity <toftic£. it <?ould ill do without. Aldous Raeburn 
had bgon^oo much thought for and too gainfully loved. But 
for Edward Hallin he might well have acquiesced at manhood 
in acertaifi impaired vitality, in the*, scholar’s range qf pleas¬ 
ures, aticTthe 1 landowner’s customary round of duties. 

It was to Eduard Htillin he was writing to-night, for the 
stress ^,nd stir of feeling cauoed by thd? events of the day, and 
not least by his- grandfather’s^ outburst, seemed to put sleep 
far off. On the table before him stood*£. photograph of Hal¬ 
lin, ^besides % miniature of his mother a$ a girl. He had 
drawn the miniature closer to him,‘finding sympathy and joy 
in its youth, in the bright expectancy of^the qyes, and so 
wroty, as if were, having both her ^nd Jtus friend in mind 
and sight. * t , c 

To Hatiin he had? already spok^fi of Miss Boyce, drawing 
thee in lighlj. casual, and yet * sympathetic s^rqjcps as the 
pretty* girl |h a difficult position whom one would watch 
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with curiosity and some pity. To-night his letter, which 
should have aiscussed.^a home colonization scheme of Hal- 
lin’s, haH but one topic, anxThis pen flew. j ® 

41 Would you call her beautiful ? I, ask myself again and 
agai% trying to 3 pud myself betyind your eyes. She has* 
nothing, at any rate, in coiqmon witty thd beauties we have 
down tyere. or with those my aunt bade me admire in London 
last May? The^ace his a rtrorg Italian look, but not Italian 
of to-dcfy? Do you remember the Gh^landajo frescoes in 
Sanda Maria Novella, or the side groups in Andrea's frescoes 
at the Annunziata ?> 0 4 mon g them, among the beautiful tall 
women of them, there ari.ol am sure® noble, freely-poised, 
suggestive heads like hers—hair, black wavy haar, folded like 
heft in large simple lines* 'And faces with tho same long, subtle 
curves. It is a face of the Renaissance, extraordinarily beau¬ 
tiful, as it seems to i$e, in .colour and expression; imperfect 
in line, as the beauty 0 whictt marks tbp meeting-point between 
antique perfection and modern character Snust always be. 
It has oinquiet nielancholy charm, then passion¬ 

ate gaiety—everything*that is most modern grafted on things 
Greek and old. I am told that Burne-Jones drew her several 
times while she Hvas it? London, with delight. It is ?he njiost 
artistic 'beauty, having both the harmonies and the disson¬ 
ances that-a full-grown art loves. ■> 5 

, “ She -may be twehty 1 / or rather more. ’ Thfi mind has all 
sorts of ability ; oomes to® the r%ht conclusion by a divine 
instinct, ignoring the how and why. What doesfSuch a being 
want with the drudgery of learning; to sudh keenness life 
wiH be master enough. Vet shi ha^evhfeStly read a good 
deal—much poetry,»some scattered*political econopiy 6 some 
modern socialistic books, Matthew Arnold, RuslAn, Carlyle. 
She takes everything ^dramatically, imagdiati^ely, goes 
straight from it to life, and back again. Among vh£>young 
people*with whom she made acquaintance while stye was 
boarding in London apl working^at South Kensington, there 
t seem to have been 'two obrothers, both artists, ana both 
Socialists ; ardent y^hng fellows, giving all their spare time 
to good works, who musjt have influenced her <1 great deal. 
She is full of angers and revolts, which you would detyght in* 
And first of all, she is applying hersetf to hesr father’s wretched 
vfltybge, whi£h will tyeep her hands full. A large and passion¬ 
ate humanity plays atjbut hej. What bhe says <?ften seems 
to me foolish—ifl the eaib; bu$ the inne$ sense, the? heart of 
it; commafl£ met 9 ’ *’ a, 9 , 

■ ;“/$tare*al £ou please, Ned 1 -Only write to me, and come 
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down there as soon as you can. t can and will^hide nothing 
from you, so you will believe n» when I say that all u uncer¬ 
tain, that I know nothing, x and, plough i hope everything, 
may just as'^well fear everything too. But somehow I am 
.another man, and the world shines- anduglow* for me by day. 
and night/' '*■ ' 1 • f ■« 

Aldous f Raeburn rose from his chair and, gqing to »« 
window, stood looking out at) tK$» splendour 1 of the-'antu , 
moon. Marcella moved across the whiteness of the gra**] 
her voice 1 was still speaking to his inward ear. His dips 
smiled ; his heart was in a wild whirLot happmess. u 
Then he walked to the table,%took up his letter, rea$i> 
tore it across* and locked the fragments in a drawer. , 

" Not yet, NecL—not yet, dear obi fellow, jeven *to yow, 
he said to hims elf as he put ouft his lamp. 

p 

CHAPTER VII. L 

rjj i 

Three days passed. On the fourth Marcella returned laty :; 
the afternoon from a round of parish visits with Mary Harm,* 
As she, opened the oak doors which shut off the central hali,? 
Mellor from the outer vestibule, she'saw something wlr 
lying on the old cut and disused billiard-table, which sv 
occupied the middie of <ihe floor till Richard Boyce, in 
course ofrhis economies and improvements, could replay 
by a new one. 

She ran tbrward and took up a sheaf of cards, .tiu£ f} 
them over in a 1 smiling excitement. “ Viscount Maxvf 1 
“ Mr. Raebumrf' M Miss Raeburn," “ Lady Winterhcjjfr „ 
and the pisses Winterbourne," two csteds of Lord Wjfy r <. 
bourne’s —411 perfectly in Jorm. „ n ' p-, 

Then a thought flashed upon hof. “ Of course it '* 
doing-^afcd L asked him ! " ’ J ' * ' 

The r^trds dropped tfrom her hand on the billiard-^- 
and she stood looking at them, her p^i,de fighting yriffy f 
pleasure. There was something dse in her feeling toofj< 
exultation of proved power ever a person not, os she gug~ 
easily influenced, especially by woipen. 1 , , 

a u Marcella, is that you ? " 4 • 0 

It was her mother’s voice. «ltfrs. Boyce had come in**' ; 
the garden through the drawing-room, apd was StandjtV, 
the inner door of the hall, trying witfi short-sighted e|& 
distinguish her daughter amoi^g xhe ahadows'bf the greaf-^, 
.place. A dark day was drawit% toits^close, there'. 2 

little right left in the hall,« except in one 

■ i- - 
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rainy sfanset /gleam struck a grim contemporary portrait of 
Mary Tudor, bringing out the'-obstinate riaouth ana the white 
hand hftding a jewelled gTo^e. n 

Marcella turned, and by the same gleam htei mother saw 
her flushed and'animated look. , 

' Any letters ? ” she asked? x 

Nq. ; but thsrp are some cards*, Oh yes, ■‘■here is a 
,” cfhd she 1 pounced upor. an envelope she -had over¬ 
joyed. r< r,< It is for you, mother—from^the Court.*' 0 

Mrs. Boyce came up and took note ’and cardc from her 
ughter*s hand. h£a*-cella watched her with quick breath. 
Ter mother looked thrc j£h the cards/slowly putting them 
.vn one by one without remark. 

•' O mother 1 £0 r<&ti the note! ’* Marcella %ould not 
uelp entreating. 4 

Mrs. Boyce drew tierselj together with a quick movement 
as plough her daughter jarred uponher and opened the note. 

. rcella dared not look over her. There wfis a dignity about 
; mother’s lightest action, about ever}', movement of her 
ncfer fingers and fine fair head, which had always held the 
ughter in check, even while she rebelled* • **■> 

Mrs. Boyce ifead it? and then handed it to Marcella. 

“ I must go and make the tea,” she $aid in a light/cold 
ue # ; and turning, she went ba^k to the drawing-room, 
'ther* afternoon tba had just been carried. 0 8 , 
larcella followed, reading. 'Jhe note was from Miss Rae- 


n, and it contained an invitation to Mrs. 3 byce and her 
ghtcr to take luncheon at the Court dn the following 
* lay. The note was ‘courteously rnds kindly worded, 
b should be so ^lad,” said the Writer, “ to shew you and 
Boyce our beautiful woods while they are‘bull at their 
in'the way of autumn colour.” * 

Liow will mamma take it ? ” thought Marcellararsciously. 
■ere is not a word of papa ! ** 

hbn she entered the drr wing-room she, caught her 
her standing absently at the tea-table. The little silver 
1y was still in fykr hand as though she had forgotten to* 
it down ; and her eyes, which ^evidently* saw nothing, 
:;.o turned, to the Window, the brows frowning. a The loqk 
'stafferiqg for an instant *> was unmistakable ; then she 
. ed at the sound of Marcella's step, and put doWh the 
^Ly amid the delicate cjiina crowded on tde tray with 
-he quiet precision cf her,ordinary planner. ■» 

•YoifVMl haver to waft* for your tea,” she».said, ‘‘the 
w. ,, c nearly boil.” *» 0 ’ » 
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Marcella went up to the fire, and, kneeling £>efore*it, puifc 
the logs with which it was pfled together. But she could 
net contain herself for long. u Will yoA gd to tire Court, 
mamma ? ” 'shfe asked quickly, without turning round. 

«, There was a pause. Thenars 1 . Bo^e satid dryly, ‘^Miss 
Raeburn’s proceedings t are a littlf unexpected. We have been 
here four snopths, within two miles of her* $nd it har never 
occurred to her to call. Ncfw she calls and asks us truncheon 
in tire same afternoon. Either she took too little notice of 
us before, or she takes too much now—<Jon’t you think sS ? ” 
Marcella ms silent, a moment. Should she confess ? It 
began to occur to her for the tofet time that Sn her wild 
independence* she had been taking liberties with her mother. 

“ Mamina 1 " 

11 Yes.°* 

“ I asked Mr. ‘ Aldous Raeburp the? other day whether 
everybody here was goifig to cut us. “Papa told me ^hat 

Lora Maxwell had written him an uncivil letter, and- 

“You — ateked— Mr. Raeburn-" ^said Mrs. “ Boyce 

quickly. “ What do you mean ? ” •* * 

Marcella turned round and met the dash pf her mother’s 
eyes # “*1 couldn’t help it,*’ she said in a low hurrie^Voice. 
.It seemed so horrid to feel everybody standing aloof—we 
were walking together—he was veryjtind afid frieftdly-*-and 
I asked him to explain.” 3 

“ I see,” said Mrs. Boyce> “ And he w£nt to his aunt— 
and she weift to Lady Winterbourne—they were compas¬ 
sionate—and there.are the cards. * You have certainly taken 
us all in hand, '-M'arcfella''! ” * • * 

Marqejl^ felt an instant’s fear—fear oi 4 'the ironic power in 
the sparkling look so keenly fixecj, on her 3 offending self; she 
shrank before the proud reserve expressed in every line of 
her moMCf’s fragile imperious beauty. Then a cry of qature 
broke frpm the girl. “ You have got used to it, mammal" 
I feel as if«it»would kill me to live her# ^hut off from every¬ 
body—joining with nobody—with no friendly feelings or 
society. It was bad enoughdn the old Jpdgingf-house days; 
but Ijere—why should we ? ” , j( # , 

<* Mrs. Boyce had certainly grown pale. M 

I. supposed yow would ask Sooner or later,” s\e said in a 
low determined voice, with what to Mascella* was a quite, 
new note of reality in it. “ Probably Mr. Raeburn tolcfcyou 
—but yoiir must of course have gjffessed it long %go—thkt- 
^ocipty does* .not look kindly on us—a^d Has 9 ite „ reasons*? 
I do ribt deny in the least that it has its reasons. 1 
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do not" accuse anybody, and resent nothing. Bui* tlie 
question with me has always«foeen, Shall I accept pity ? I 
have always be6n afble to melt it*with a No I You yre very 
different from me—but fpr you also J belieVfe tt would be 
the taappiest anSwer * * # , 

The eyes of both met*—tji® mother’s fhll of an indomi¬ 
table fire which # Had for once wholly %wept away her satiric 
calm ofpyery day ; tfle daughter's troubled ana miserable. 

“ I want friends,” said Marcella slowly, “ There site so 
mafty things \ want to do here, and one can do nothing if 
every one is agairflst you. People would befriends with 
you and me—and with ^jftpa too—through us. Some of 
them wish to be kind,” she added insistently? thinking of 
Alaous Raeburn’s, word^* and expression as he b 9 at to her 
at the gate; ” I know they*do. And if we can't hold our 
he&ds high because-*r-bec^use of things in* the past—ought 
we^;o be so proud that we won't tafce their haifos when they 
stretch tliem out—when they write so kindly and nicely as 
this?/* • v . • 

And she laid her firfgers almost piteously on the note upon 
her knee. . * # 

Mrs.*Boyce lilted fhe silver urn and replenished* the tea¬ 
pot. *Then with a delicate handkerchief she rubbed £way 
a spot frc*n the handl^of a spoon %iear nem • 

" Y01! shall go/ %he saM presently; “Votf wiSh it—then 
go—go by all meSns. I will wrfte to Miss Raeburn and send 
you over in the carriage. One can put a great deal on health 
—minels quite serviceably in the wav of pxcuses. I will try 
to d <3 you no harm* Marcella. * *lf ydu havflbckosen your line 
and wish to make mends here—very well—I will dp what I 
oan for you so long as you ^o not expect me to cKange*my life 
—for jvhich, my deyr, I Am grown too crotchety atid too old.” 

Marcella looked at her with dismay and a yearning she 
had never felt before. “ And you will never go put with 
me, mamma ? ” * • • m # 

There was something ehildtike and touching in thfe voice, 
something which fo/once suggested the normal filial relation* 
But Mrs. Boyce-did nqt waver. She had loftg learnt per¬ 
haps to regard Marcella as a girl singularly well ab|p tc? tafce 
care of hegseli and had recognised the«fact with relief. 

• “ I will not go .to the Court with you anywav,” ah# said, 
daintily sipping her tea; " jn your interests as well a^mine. 
You wiiynake all the gifeatevmpressioy, my dear? for I have 
really fqrgo$te& hoy to beft&ve. Those cards shall be nrop-- 
,erly returned, of course. For the rest—let •none* disturb 
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themselves till they must. And if I were yop, Marcella, I 
would hardly disctiss the family affairs any more—with 
Mr. Raeburn or anybody eftse.” * ^ 

And agaiti* her keen^glance disconcerted the tall handsome 
girl, whose power over the vjprkr about her had never ex¬ 
tended to her m<kher, Marcella pushed and played with 
the fire. < t * 4 . 

“ You see, mamma,” she said after a moment, stjl), looking 
at thb logs and the sjhower of sparks they made as she moved 
them about, “ you never let me discuss themv.with you.” 

“ Heaven ierbid ! *’ said Mrs. Boyc&>quickly ; then, after a 
pause, "You will find your owrr hne in a little while, Mar¬ 
cella, and you will see, if you so choose it, that there will^e 
nothing ^insurmountable in your w&y. One piece of advice 
let me give you. Don’t be too grateful to Miss Raeburn, or 
anybody else l You take great, interest in your Boyce 
belongings, 1 perceive. tYou may remember too, perhaps, 
that there is othur blood in you—and that no Merritt has 
ever submitted qwetly to either patronage or pity.” r 

Marcella started. Her mother had never named her own 
kindred to her before that she could .remember. §}ip had 
known for many years that there was a breach betW^pn the 
Memtts and themselves. The newspapers had told her some¬ 
thing at intervals of hei Merritt rfjatjpns, for they were 
fashionable' and important folk, but not one of them had 
crossed the Boyces’ threshold since the oid London days, 
wherein Marcella could still dimly remember the tall forms 
of certain Merritt uncles, and eve? a stately lady in*a white 
cap whom she kiraw <io h'ave been her mother’s mother. *The 
stately lgdv had died while she was still a child at her first 
school; ’ she 1 could recollect her qwn mourning frock ; but 
that was aimost the last personal ^remembrance; sh? had 
connected* with the Merritts. 

And npw this rote ofointense personal and family pride, 
under which Mrs. Boyce’s voioe had for the first time quivered 
a little 1 Marcella had never heard-it before, and it thrilled 
her. She sat on by the fire, drinking hen, tea and every now 
and then watfching her companion v T ith a t *iew and painful' 
curiosity^ The tacit assumption of many year?? with her had 
been that her mother was^a dry limited person, ©lever and 
determined in small ways, that aifectec^ he® own family, but 
on the whole characterless as compar^d with qther people of 
strong feelings and responsive susceptibilities. Butcher own, 
character had been rapidly maturing of l?.te, And, hsr insight 
sharpening. During these redent weeks of close contact her < 
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mother's singularity had nsen in her ifiind to the dign^y at 
least oi£, problem, an ^nigman * 

Presently Mm. Boyce rpsd an£ put the scones gown lw 
the fire. ** Your father will be in k I suppose. Yes, I 
Uear<£he front <*oor.’4 ' # # 

As she spoke she took off htr velvet cloak, put it carefully* 
♦side on a spfa, and sat dowi? again, st^l in her bonnet, at the 
tea-tabl£ # Hef drestf was very different frofti Marcella’s, 
which, when they were not in mourning, *was in general 6f the 
ample “ aesthetic ” type.^nd gave her a"good deal of trouble 
out of doors. Marcdll^. wore “ art serges ” ai & velveteens; 
Mrs. Boyce»attired herself m soft and*dbstly silks, generally 
black, closely and fashionably made, and dbmpleted by 
various fanciful and distinguished trifles—rings, axrad chate¬ 
laine, a diamond 1>rooch—which Marcella remembered, the 


saftie, a%d worn in the same way, since her. childhood. Mrs. 
Boyce, however, wore her clothes so daintily, S||id took such 
scrupulous and ingenious care 6f them, that her dress cost, 
in truth, extremely little—Certainly less £han Marcella’s. 

Tlfere were sounds*first of footsteps in the hall, then of 
some scolding of William, and finally Mr. Boyce .entered tired 
and spTashed ffom slfooting, and evidently in a bad temper. 

“ wfell, what are you going to do about those carcfe ? ” 
he asked his wife abruptly when she haa supplied him with 
tea, and he was bgghmmg to dry by the fife. *Hdwas feeling 
ill and reckless^ too tired aifyway to trouble himself to 
keep up appearances with Marcella. 

“Return them,” said Mrs. Boyce calmly, blowing out the 
ftamft of her silver .kettle. • • • •* S • 

“ I don’t want *hny of their precious society” he said 
irritably. “ They «hpuld have done their c^tllihg Idhg ago. 
Therms no grace jp. it* now; I don’t kno# that one isn’t 
inclined to think it an intrusion.” • 9 • 

Bui: the women were silent. &arcell£*s attention was 
diverted from her giMther to the father’s sm^U^dark head 
and thin face. There was a^great repulsion and impatience 
in her heart? an ap*gry straining against circumstance and 
fate; yet at th^same^ime a mounting voicefof natural af¬ 
fection, an smderstaifding at once sad and new, which*pa^- 
lysed an<^ silenced her. lf.9 stoqfi in her way—terribly in 
Her way—and yq£ it strangely seemed to her that ne\%r be¬ 
fore till these last few yeel^p had she felt herself a daughter. 

“ You are very wet, fapa,” she said^o him as she took his 
cup; .don’t yotL thinic tyou had better go at once^and* 
change?^’ ' - • ' • • * 
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" I’m all ri^ht,” he'said shortly—"'as right a§ I'm likely to 
be, afiyway. As for the shooting, it’s nothing but waste of 
tyne and shoe leather. I shan't gq out any more. Tfiie place 
has beexf clep.n. swept by some of those brutes in the village 
—your friends, MarcSlla. By tfcfe wc.y, ^Evelyn, I .came 
Across young Wharton in the (pad just now." 

" Wharton ? " said' his wife ‘'interrogatively. r " J don't 
remember—Ought I ? " , ^ „ 4 0 

" Why, the Liberal candidate for the division, oi bourse," 
he said testily. " I r wish you would inform yourself of what 
goes on. lie is working like a horse, }ie tolls me. Dodgson, 
the Raeburns* 1 candidate, has gof j>. great start; (..this young 
man will want all his time to catch him up. I like him. I 
won't vQte* for him; but I’ll see fair play. I/.ve a^ked Mm 
to tea here on Saturday, Evelyn. He’ll he back again by 
the end of the week. He stays at fell’s farm yihen -he 
comes—pretty bad accommodation, I,should think. We 
must show him s£me civility." * 0 

He rose ard stood with his 'back to the fire, hiu spare 
frame stiffening uhder his nervous determination to assert 
himself—to hold up his head physically and morally against 
those %rh<? would repress him. * f „ * rv " 

Richard Boyce took his social punishment badly. He had 
passed his (first w^eks at I^ellor in a tremble tof desise that his 
father’s old family and country friends should recognize* him 
again and condone his*" inegulsfrities." '*.\11 sorts of con¬ 
ciliatory ideas had passed through his head. He meant to let 
people see that he would be a good neighbour if they would 
give him the clja^cc—net like* that miser|y fool, his brether 
Robert. The past was sc much past; Sr/ho now was more 
respectable or more well-intentioned tjiaji he ? He was an 
impressionable imaginative man ih dglicate health; and the 
tears so^i^|imes came into his eyes as lie pictured himself 
restored to society—paftly by his own efforts, partly, no 
doubt, by the charms ana goqd looks ofdiip wife ana daughter 
—forgiven'fcfr their sake, and for tfcp sake also of that store 
of virtue he had so laboriously accumulated since that long- 
|>ast catastrophe. Would not most men nave gone to the bad 
altogether after such a lapse ? He/on*the ^ontijary, had re¬ 
covered Himself, ha$ neither drsmk nor squander^, nor de¬ 
serted his wife and child. 0 ThesS things, if “the tfuth were 
known, were indeed due rather to a ceUain lack of physical 
energy and.vitality, which age haSi developed ih him, than to 
Self-conquest; but lie was no "dtmbt entitled to jnake the 
lfcostf of thorns There were sigps indeed that his foreeast had 
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been not at ay unreasonable. His woifienkin<£ were marring 
their w^. At the veiy moment when* Lord Maxwell had 
written mim a fuelling lettefr, he had became aw^re that 
Marcella was on good terms with Lord 4 MaxweiT# heir. Had 
he not also beeit stopped that meaning in a remote lane by 
Lord Winterbourne and Lopf Maxwell on their way back* 
from tfce njeet, and had not both recognized aq4 shaken 
hands wAji hinj^ Arid now tliere.were these <?ards. 

Unfortunately, in spite of Raeburn's ^opinion to the«con- 
trai^, no man ip such a position and with^uch a temperament 
ever gets something Without claiming more—agd more than 
he can conceivably or possibly get. Startled and pleased at 
first by the salutation which Lord Maxwell and bis companion 
had bestowed upon, him* Richard Boyce h^d passed? his after¬ 
noon in resenting and brooding over the cold civility it. 
So*thes% were the terms Jie was to be on with them—the 
deuce take them and their pharisaiqpl airs I If«all the truth 
weft kncfwn, most men would lo6k foolish ; mnd the men who 
thanked God that they were^iot as other njen, sionest of all. 
He i&shed he had not been taken by surprise; he wished 
he had not answered them; he would show, them jp the 
future^hat he Tvould*eat no dirt for them or ataybqydy else. 

So dti the way home there had been a particular zest ifi his 
chance eneountep with the young man who was likfely to give 
the Raeburns and thei? candidate—§o all* the? wdrla said—a 
very great deal or trouble.* Th#seat had been held to be an 
entirely safe one for the Maxwell nominee. Young Wharton, 
on the contrary, was making way every day, and, what with 
securing Aldous’s own seat in "the n&ct {Tvifien, and helping 
old Dodgson in tWfs, Lord Maxwell and Ids grandson had 
their hands full. Dick Boyce waaglad of it. JHtf^ash Tory; 
but a]} the same hg wished every success tcT this handsome, 
agreeable young man, whose deferential manpersptt him at 
the end of the day had come like o&tmen{ to a wound. 

The three sat o% together {or a little whije Jin silence. 
Marcella kept her seat by*the*fire on the old gilt fender-stool, 
conscious inh dreamlike way of the room in front of her—^ 
the stately room_with i£s stucco ceiljng, its taX windows, its 
Prussian-blue wall-priper behind the old cabinets and faded 
pictures, and the chair-covers in tjirkey-jed twill against the 
blue, which still # remained to bear witness at once R> the 
domestic economies #mjl tlm decorative ideas eff old Robert 
Boyce—conscious also t)f tug figures on either side of her, 
and of own qui^k-beatifq? youth betwixt thegn. She was. 
sore andjunhappy; yet, on toe whole, what shtfWas -fthinxinf 
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most about was Aldo'us Raeburn.' \Vhat had lj»,e said to Lord 
Maxwell—and to ‘the Winterbournes ? She wished she 
qould know. She wished with* leaping pulse that sae could 
see him* again quickly. Yet it would be awkward too. 

Presently she got up and went aforay<to take off her things. 
k As the door closed behind hfer, Mrs. Boyce held out Miss 
Raeburn'/) note, which Marcelld' had returned tq her,, to her 
husband. *’ ' t ' *■ 

“ UChey have asked Marcella and me to lunch/* 4he said. 
“ I am nqt going, bht I shall send her." , * 

He read t^e note by the firelight 'and it produced the 
most contradictory Effects upon k i*n. “ Why don’t you go ? " 
he asked her* f aggressively, rousing himself for a moment to 
attack bet.*, and sq vent some of his» ill-humour. * u 
“*I have lost the habit of going out," she said quietly, 
" and am too old to begin again." « t r 

“ What 1 ,you mean to say," hd asked her angrily, raising 
his voice, " thak-you have never meant to do yotir difries 
here—the duties of your position ? " « 

ft I did not foresee many, outsidetthis house and land. 
Why should we change our ways ? We have done very 
well ol l^te. *1 have no mind to risk \fchat I ‘have gefu ’ 

Ho glanced round at her in a quick nervous way, arid then 
looked back ag^in^at tire fire. The sight of her deUcale 
blanched face «had* in some respects h more and more poig¬ 
nant power with him as the^year^ went om- His anger sank 
into moroseness. 

" Then why do you let Marcella go ? What good will it 
do her to go a^qn^jvitkout her parents ? v People will* only 
despise her for a girl of no spirit—as thdy ought." 

“ It depends upon how r it is done. can arrange it, I 
think," said-Mrsi Boyce. " A wolmap has always convenient 
limitatiqa% to t plead in the way of health. She need* never 

f * ve offence if she Jias ded^nt wits. It will be understood that 
do not‘go out, and then some one—Mip Raeburn or Lady 
Winterbourne—will take up MarceUa and mother her." 

She spoke with her usual light gentlefiess, but he was not 
appeased. * 

" H you were to talk' of my health, rit v^ould^be more to 
tlie purpose," he . said with » grim inconsdtpiepce. And 
raising his heavy has he looked ax her full., 

She*got up and went over to him. Do you feel worse 
again ? Why will you not Change your things directly you 
come in ? ^Vould you like Dr. *Gfarke sent for ? " * 

She was standing close beside him; her beautiful hand', 
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for which in their young days it had pleased his pride t<| give 
her rings, almost touched hijfti. A passionate hunger leapt 
within mm. She would stoop and kiss him if he asked he?; 
he knew that. But he vamld not ask*her; hh did not want 
it; he wanted"somtthing tl^t gever on this earth would 
she give him again. • • * , 

The enored digdbmfort lost itself in physical. # 

" Clats$ does me no gotd—fiot’an atom," he said, rising. 
“ There—don’t you come. I can look After myself.” * 

He went, and Mrs. Boyce remained alone in* the great 
firelit room. She ’put her hands on # t$ie mantelpiece, and 
dropped hed* head upon Aim, and so stood silent for long. 
There was no sound audible in the room, or from the house 
outside. • And* in the silence a proud and*broken hairt once 
more nerved itself to an eifdurance that brought*it peace 
with neither man ndt God 

“ I shall go, for all our s^kes,” thought Marcella, as she 
stoo<J late that nf&ht brushing her hair *befoi% her dimly- 
lighted and rickety dressing-table. ” We have, it seems, 
no to be jj>roud” 

A ryslf of pain ana bitterness filled her heart—pain, pew- 
bom and insistent, for he/ mother, her, father, apd herself. 
Ever sinci Aldoifs Raeburn’s hesit&ting reflations, she had 
been liable to this suddep invasion of a hot and shamed 
misery. And to-night, after her talk with her mother, it 
could not but overtake her afresh. 

But lier strong personality, he^ passionate sense of a 
rrioral independency not to be undone bf tfte Acts of another, 
even a father, made her soon impatient of her o^n,distress, 
and she flung it frotn*her grith decision. , • * 

“ No, we have no light to be proud,” she Repeated to 
herself. “ It must be all true wl^t Mr. Raebffrfl said— 
probably a great deal more. Poor? poor mamma!, But all 
the same there is Nothing to f>e got out of empty quarrel¬ 
ling and standing alpne.** And it was so long ago.” 

Her hand fell, ai*d she stood absently looking at her owi* 
black-and-white cefleptign in the old flawed glass. , 

She was thinking, of course, of Mr. Raeburn. • He had 
been very prompt in her seiVice.s Thero could be no # ques- 
tibn but that he was^pecially interested in her, % 

And he wa% not sP man to be lightly played upon—nay, 
rather ansingularly rese&vttlaand scrupulous person. So at 
least it had been always hem concerning him. # Marcella#wa« 
triumphantly conscious that Ute had not from jhe beginning 
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givey her much trouble. But the common report ol him 
made his recent manner towards her, this last action of his, 
the morje significant. Even the Hardens—sb Marcella gath¬ 
ered from tneifc friend and admirer,.Mary—unworldly dreamy 
<folk, wrapt up in good woi&s, gmd fn thf> hastening of Christ's 
kingdom, were orf 1 the, alert an<^ beginning to take note. 

It was not c as though he were in the dark as to h^vantece- 
dents. He knew all—at any fate,«more than she di<J-rrand yet 
it m%ht end in his {isking her to marry him. What then ? 

Scarcely a quiver in the young form before the gflass! 
Love, at suckra thoqght, must have sunk upon its knees and 
hid its face for tender humbledfets and requital. Marcella 
only looked quietly at the beauty which might easily prpve 
to be sci&iportant an arrow in hei? Quiver. • * 

What'was stirring in her was* really a passionate ambition 
-—ambition to be the queen and prbitifess of humau liveh— 
to be believccl in by her ( friends, to make a mark for hegself 
among women, &nd to make it in the most romantic and 
yet natural ^ay, .without what had always seemed tp her 
the sordid and unpleasant drudgerie^'of the platform, of a 
tireso<tie co-operation with or subordination to othgfs who 
could not understand your ideas. »■ 

Of course, as it happened, people would say that she had 
tried to capture Aldous Hhebum for ^is money and position’s 
sake. Let them say it.. People yrith basyminds must think 
basely ,* there was no help c ¥or it. Those* whom she would 
make her friends would know very well for what purpose she 
wanted money, pojver, and the sypport of such a man, and 
such a marri&g<f. fHeP modern realism played with the 
thought t qjiite freely ; hdr maidenliness, proud and pure as 
it was,"bem§ nowise ashamed. v Oh for*something to carry 
her deep irf to lffe; into the heart of its widest and most 
splendid opportunities ! # . 

She threw up her hands, clasping them above her head 
amid her clouds of curly haif—a girlish excited gesture. 

“ I dould revive the stravP-plafftingj give them better 
(teaching and better models. *Tne cottages should be rebuilt. 
Papq, would Willingly hand the village ovey to me if I found 
the monyy ! We would have a parish committedto deal with 
the charities—oh, *the Hardens, would come inr, The old 
people should have their pensions as of right. No hopeless 
old age, no cringing dependency! We would try co-opera¬ 
tion on th6 land, andpuLl it through, 0 And not in Myllor only. 
Pnq might .be the ruler, the regenerator of half a county ! ’’ 
Memory brought to mind p in vivid sequence the figures 
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and incidental of the afternoon, of her village round 9 with 
Mary Harden. • • • 

“As the eyes 9f servants towards%the hand of their mistress*' 
—the old words occurred to her as she thodgflt of herself 
stepping in and tint df the cot^ge§. Then she was ashamed, 
of herself and rejected th$ iipage with.vehemence. Depend¬ 
ence waj the cgifte of the poor. Hear whole mm* of course 
should Ije.to teach them t<9 stand on their own feet, to know 
themselves as men. Bu| naturally the* would be graffeful; 
thef would let themselves be led. Intelligence and en¬ 
thusiasm give pow5r, and ought to giye it—power for good. 
No doubt, *under SocialISfh, there will be less scope for 
ei^ier, because there will be less need. But Socialism, as a 
system, will ifot come*in our generation What we have 
to think for is the transition period. The Cravens tfhd never 
seen that, but Marcella j^iw it. She began to feel hetself 
a rarsor^ of larger experience than they. "• 

As she undressed it seemed to her as thfcugh she still felt 
the Ringing hands of the Hurd children rouifd her knees, 
and through them, •Symbolized by them, the suppliant 
touch-gf hundi^ds of.other helpless creatures. . + 

She.wfts just dropping to sleep when her own*words to 
Aldous Raeburn flashed across her, “ Everybody is so rea&y to 
take charge of othei; people’s lives f and look at tlie result! ” 
She must needs*laugh a^ herself, but it made little matter. 
She fell asleep cfadlea in dreams. Aldous Raeburn's final 
part in them was not great. 

• CHAPTER VIII.’ 

Mrs. Boyce wrote tier notf to Miss Raeburn, a hole Contain¬ 
ing cold though civil excuses as to herself, wmle accepting the 
invitation for Marcella, who shoul£ be sent«to*fclfe Court, 
either in the carriage or under the escort oft a maid \yho could 
bring her back. Maitelia found her mother inclii\£d to insist 
punctiliously on coi\venlSbns*of this kind. It amused her, in 
submitting to them, to remember the free-and-easy ways oi 
her London life.* But s}ie submitted, and not unwillingly* 
On the afternoon ot the day which intervened be|ween the 
Maxwells?* call and her introduction to«the Court, Marcella 
Walked as usual dowg to the village. She was teeming with 
plans for her gew kingdom^and could* not keep nerseliout of 
it. And an entry in or/hoj the local papers had suggested to 
her that*Hurd might possibly find work in avparish §oigp 
miles from Mellor. She musttgo and send hhf off there. 
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When Mrs. Hurd opened the door to her,'* Marcella was 
astonished to perceive behind'iier the forms of several other 
personss filling up the namow space of the 'usually solitary 
cottage—in'* fact, a tea-party. p 

i “ Oh, come in, miss,” scud,.Mrs. HuVd, With some embar¬ 
rassment, as though it. occurred, to her that her visitor might 
legitimately ponder t« find a person of her'penury entertain¬ 
ing company. Then, lowering her voice, she hurriedly ex- 
plaihed : “ There’sj; Mrs. Brunt come in this aftemoop to 
help me wi* the washin’ while I finished my sGore of plait for 
the woman^who trikes ’em into town to-morrow. And 
there’s old Patton an* his wif£—you know *«An, miss ?— 
them as lives’in the parish houses top o* the common. He’s 
walked out a few oteps to-day. It's'not ofteii he’s ‘able, and 
when I 'see him through the door I said to ’em, * If you’ll 
conie in an’ take a cheer, I dessay.theifi tea-leaves A ull stan’ 
another wettin’. I haven’t got nothink* else.’ And there’s 
Mrs. Jellison—she came in along o* the Pattons. You can’t 
say her no; Ashe’s .a queer one. Do you Know her, miss ? ” 

“ Oh, bless yer, yes. She knows?' me 1 ” said a high, 
joculaxr voice, making Mrs. Hurd stai^t; “ ?he couldn’t be 
long, hereabouts without makkin’ eeaste to know me^ You 
coom in, miss. We.’re not afraid o’ you—Lor’ bless you ! ” 

Mrs. Hurd stood asidd-for her victor; to pass flft, looking 
round her the while, in some perplexity, ta.see whether there 
was a spare chair and room to place it. She was a delicate, 
willowy woman, still young in figure, with a fresh colour, 
belied by the gray;, circles under 5he eyes and the pinched 
sharpness of the«lea<tur£s. The upper lip, which was pretty 
and chil^h, was raised a little over the teeth; the whole 
expression 6f the slightly-*open piouth ‘was unusually soft 
and sensitive. tDn the whole, Mintar Hurd was liked cn the 
village, though she was ^thought a trifle “ fine.” The whole 
family, indeed, ‘fckept theirsels to theirsels,” and to find 
Mrs. Hur<| jvith company twas unuhueal. Her name, of 
course, ‘was short for Araminta\ t 

« Marcella laughed as she caught Mrs. ejcllison’s remarks, 
and made heV way in,#delighted. ,,«For thy present, these 
village people affected her luce figures' in poetry or drama. 
She saw them with the eye of the imagination through a 
medifim provided by Socialist discussion, or«by certain phases 
of modern art; and the little scene of Mrs. Hurd’s tea-party 
took for her in an instant the dr|m£tic zest and glamour. 
t “ J-ook here, Mrs. TeUison,” she said, going up tosher; “ I 
was just goipg to leave th&e apples for your grandson. 
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Perhaps you'll take them, now you’re*here. They’re auite 
sweet, though they loojc green. They’re the best we’ve got, 
the garaener says. v , • # # 

“ Oh, they are, are they ? ” said Mrs. TeUisenconfposedly, 
looking up at tier, t “ Well, put ’em down, miss. I dare 
say he’ll eat ’em. He eats nJost*things, #nd don’t want nd 
doctors stuff nayther, tnoifgh his mdther do keejj on at me 
for spokin’ his # Stumntuck*' * * • 

“ You *are just fond of that boy, aren't you, Mrs. •Jelli- 
sorf ? ” said ftjarcella, taking a wooden*stool, the.only piece 
of furniture left in*thq tiny cottage on which i£ was possible 
to sit, and squeezing hersek into a cortifcr by tne fire, whence 
she commanded the whole group. “ No! dpn’t you turn 
MS*. Patton out of that thair, Mrs. Hurd k or I shall have to 
go away.” • • 

•For J^Trs. Hurd i» her anxiety was whispering in old Pat¬ 
ton’s ear that it might l5e well fo£ him to gi^p up her one 
wdbden*armchair in which he was established to Miss Boyce. 
But htf, being old ,/leaf, and Rheumatic, was slovt to move, and 
Maifcella’s peremptory gesture bade her llave him in peace. 

“ Well, it’s you that’s the young 'un, ain’t it, miss ? ” 
said TSfra. Jellfton cheerfully. “ Poor old Patton, # her do get 
slow ftn his legs—don't you, Patton ? But there, there’s no 
helpin’ il* when you’re turned of eighty!” m • 

And she turned ftpdh him a bright, philosophic eye, being 
herself a young &ing not* muck over seventy, and energetic 
accordingly. Mrs. Jellison passed for the village wit, and 
was at*least talkative and excitable beyond her fellows. 

“•Well, you dotft seem*to mfnd g#ttig£ Mrs. Jellison,” 
said Marcella, smiling at her. • 

. The eyes of all ihg old people round their teil-fkble were 
by qpw drawn ujesi^ibfy to Miss Boyce* in the chimney 
comer, to her slim grace, and the splendour of £er large 
black hat and feathers. The neu^squir^s daughter had so 
far taken them by # surprise, ^ome of them, however, were 
by now in the second stage of critical observation.—none the 
less critical because furtive apd inarticulate. % 

“ Ah ? ” said Mrs. Jellison interrogatively, with a higli, 
long-drawn note peeuuhr to her. u Well, I’ve never "found 
you, get iforfarder wi’^snaslin’ over i^iat you dhn’t hdlp. 
And theTre’s mercies. When you’ve had a husband#in his 
bed for fewer year, fniss, and he’s took at last •you’ltafefww." 
She noddeh emphatically. Marcella laughed. 

“ I Ipjow you were vefy fond of mm, Mrs, t Jellison, and 
looked £fter him very well tqo.” “ * * M 
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•* Qh, I don’t say nothin’ about that,” said.Mrs. Tellison 
hastily. If But all the same yoa kin reckon it up, ana see for 
ypursen^ Fower year—an’ fire r upstairs, an*'fire downstairs, 
an’ fire all night, an’ soomthin’ alius wanted. An’ he such 
an objeck afore he died ! d It cjo seem like ^ holiday now to 

^Ad^crossed her^ands on W*lap wi& a long bwath of 
content. A lock of gray hais had escaped frpm hefjbonnet, 
across her wrinkled ^forehead, and gave her a half-careless, 
rakish air.. Her youth of long ago—a youth pf mad spiiits, 
and of an ex&aordinary capacity for^physical enjoyment— 
seemed at times to ple’rce to the surface again, e\en through 
her load of years. But in general she had a dreamy, sunny 
look, as lOx one fed with humorous lanciqs, but disinclined 
often to the trouble of communicating them. 

“ Well, I missed my daughter, J km'tell you,” scid Mrs. 
Brunt with sigh, ” though she took a deal more lookin’ 
after nor your go«.d man, Mrs. Jellison.” 4 

Mrs. Brunt was gentle, pretty old woman, who lived in 
another of the village almshouses, next door to the Pattons, 
and w$s always ready to help her neighbours in their domes¬ 
tic toils. Her last remaining daughter* the victim <ofa hor¬ 
rible ‘spinal disease, had died some nine or ten months‘before 
the BoyceS arrived at M&llor. Marcella had already heard 
the story several times, but it wasj)art oi Ijer social gift that 
she was a good listener to sifiih things even 1 at the twentieth 
hearing. 

“ You wouldn’t have her back Jhough,” she said'gently, 
turning towards thecpe&ker.'' . * 

“ No, I wouldn’t have her back, miss, 1 ” said Mrs. Brunt, 
raising her^hUncj to brush away ^ teas, partly the result of 
feeling, partiy of-a long-established habit,, “ But I dq miss 
her mgktw terrible ! * Mother, ain’t it ten o’clocjf ?— 

mother, Jpok at the cldipk, do, mother—ain’t it time for 
my stuff, gugfcher ?—oh, I dti> hope itf ip.’ That was her 
stuff, miss, to make her sleep. ‘Andh'when she’d got it, she’d 
groan —you’d think she couldn’t be asleep, and yet she was, 
dead-like, for*two hours. I didn’t,get no rest with her, 
aqd nbw ^ don’t seem to get no rest without hgr.^’ 

And again Mrs. Brunt ppt her hand up to her eyjes. 

'* Ah, you were alius one for toilin’ ag* fflpttm,” said Mrs. 
Jellisofi calmly. ”A body must get through ^i* it when it’s 
there, but I .don’t hol^wi’ thinkjn’ ^J5»out it when itfg done.” 
J* I know one,” said old Pattort fclyly, “Jthat fret^sd about 
lter darter wh&i it didn’t do her no good.” 
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He had not^poken sS fa£ \>ut had sa£with hft hands on his 
stick, a spectator of thj woman's humours. He was a*little 
hunched man, twisted and,b«nt double with rheumatic gout, 
the fruit of seventy years of fielcf work. His£igaU*£ace was 
almost lost, dogljke,#undlr shaggy hair and overgrown eye¬ 
brows, both snow-white. HQ hau a lool% of irritable eager* 
ness, s^ldojn, however, d!xpfessed in Words. A sadden pas¬ 
sion in fhe faded blue eygs, % quick* spot of fed* in his old 
cheeks—these “Marcella had often noticed in him, as though 
th^ flame of # some inner furnace leapt. He had been a 
Radical and a*rebel <Jnin old rick-buming davs, long before 
he lost thefjower in his litres and canter down to be thankful 
for one of the parish almshouses.# To his social joetters he was 
ndw a quiet and peaceable old man, well^aware o i the cakes 
and ale to be got Dy good manners ; but in the depths of him 
there u$re reminisocnces and the ghosts pf passions, which 
were still stirred sogietinffes by causes not always intelligible 
to^the bystander. * * 

He had rarely, however, *physical energy enough to bring 
any Emotion—even of mere worry at his physical ills—to the 
birth. The pathetic silence of age enwrapped him more and 
morcT* Still nS could gibe the women sometimes, ^esjfecially 
Mrs. Tellison, who was in general too clever for her company. 

” Oh, you may talk, Patton ! ’# said*Mrs. Jelltson with a 
little flash of excitfimdht. " You do like to haue your talk, 
don't you ? Well, I dare*say Bti/as'orkard with Isabella. I 
won’t go for to say I wasn't orkard, for 1 was. She should ha* 
used me to J t before, if she wor took that way. She and I had 
just*settled down comfortable ^.fter^m^blij man went, and I 
didn't see po sensed in it, an' 1 don’t now. She might ha' let 
the men alone. Shq|d seen enough o' the worrit dv 'em." 

" "^ell, she did \vell Jfor*hersen, ’' said MraT Brunt, with the 
same gentle melancholy. “ She married a stidd\^q^n as 'ull 
keep her well all her time, and neve^flet he^want for nothink." 

“ A sour, woodeJg-taced cha^as iver I knew," said Mrs. Jel- 
lison grudgingly. “ I den't»have nothink to s&y^to.him, nor 
he to me. He thiqks hissen the Grank Turk, he ao, since they 

keeper. A nasty, 
bad blood 


gi'en him his uniform, and made him full 
domineerin' son, I caffe him. He's alius makin 


wi' the \sponJ; fellers wheq he dofl't neqfl. It's thfe way He's 
got wi* *im. Bpt I don’t make no account of 'im, an' I let 
'imsee’t.'' / ( . » » 

All the tea-party gtfcnned except Mp. Hurd. • The village 
was w^LL acquainted with*t?ne feud between Mrg. Tellison and 
her soq*m-law, George WeatqU, who had penamded IsfebeHa 
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Jellison at the mature age of thirty-live to leave her mother 
and marry him, and-was now one of £.ord Maxwell's keepers, 
v^th good pay and an excellent Cottage some little way out of 
the village, o Mrs. Jellison had never forgiven her daughter 
for deserting her, and was. on lively tenns^cf hostility*with 
her son-in-law; tut theii* oily child, little Johnnie, had 
found thq soft spot ill his grandmother, and hgr favourite 
excitement in life, now that k he \ r as four yfears old,. was to 
stealohim from his parents and feed him on the things of 
which Isabella mostrvigorously disapproved. r e 

Mrs. Hurc^jas has been said, did n<jt v smile. At the men¬ 
tion of Westail, she 'got up hastily-, and began to put away 
the tea things 

Marcejlt meanwjiile had been sitting thoughtful. & 

“ You c say Westall makes bad blood wit c h the young men, 
Mrs. Jellison," she said, looking up. " Is there mucfe poach¬ 
ing in this village now, dp you thirfk ? ", 

There was a deed silence. Mrs. Hurd was at the other £nd 
of the cottage with her back to Marcella ; at the question her 
hands paused an ihstant in their worki The eyes of ah the 
old people—of Patton and his wife, of Mrs. Jellison^ and 
pretty* Mjrs. Brunt—were fixed on the ‘Speaker, but rfObody 
said a word, not even Mrs. Jellison. Marcella coloured. 

u Oh, you needn't suppose," she said, throwing her beau¬ 
tiful head back—v you r needn’t suppose that I care about 
the game, or that I would ever be** mean eriwugh to tell any¬ 
thing that was told me. I know it does cause a great deal of 
quarrelling and bad blood. I believe it does here-*-and I 
should like to lgnggtf piovo about it.* I want to make up my 
mind what to'think. Of course, my fathter has got his land 
and his opinions. And Lord Maxwell has too. But I 
am not bound to think like either hi them—I should litye you 
to unde^\^nd t that. It seems to me right about all r such 
things that people shouldfinqu ire and find out for themselves. ’' 
Still silence. Mrs. Jellisqgi’s mouth .twitched, and she 
threw a sly* provocative glance at old Patton, as though she 
would have liked to poke him, in the ribs. t But she was not 
(foing to help him out; and at last tfye one male in the com¬ 
pany 'found himself obliged to clear his "throat foe reply. 

We'rd old folks, jnost dn us,«miss, 'cept Mr§. Hprd. We 
don't Clear talk o' things ifi>w like as we difL when‘we were 
younger. If‘you ast Mr. Harden he'll fell you, I dessay." 

Patton allowed himself an inward?' chuckle! Even Mrs. 
Jellison, he fought, must adnfit*tfiat he knew a^f^iing or 
two &s ter the«best way of dealing with toe gehtry. 
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But Marcella fixed him with her brignt franlc eyes. 

‘‘ I had rather ask in t£e village,” she said. " If you don't 
know hfttf it is now, Mr. Patton, e tell me how it us^l to be 
when you were young. Was the preserving very strict about 
here % Were the&.‘Q often fights with the keepers—long ago— 
in my grandfather's days^?—a&d cfo you tkmk men poached" 
becausevthey were*hungry, of because'they wanted*sport ? ” 
Pattoij'iooked # at her c fixedly a*moment undecided, then her 
strong nervous youth seemed to exercise a kind of compubion 
pn Wm ; perhaps, too, the*pretty courtes^ of her manner. He 
cleared his throat aga2h*and tried to forget Mrs.JLellison, who 
would be sure to let him hear of it agcftft, whatever he said. 

“ Well, I can't answer for 'em, miss, I'm surd ; but if you 
astV»e, I b’lieve thfr's atffc o' boath in it. *Yer seettb not in 
human natur’, when a man's young and's got his blood up, as 
shcfuldn'fc want ter have 'is sport with the wild creeturs. Per¬ 
haps he see 'em when,ee’s going to thg wood withal wood-cart, 
or ife codms across 'em in the tiirnips—wovnded birds, you 
understtm’, miss, perhaps the day after tljje gentry 'as been 
bangrn' at ’em all day. An' ee don't see, not for the life 
of him. why ee shouldn't have ’em. Ther’s bin lotg and 
lots fdr the rich. folkS, an' he don't see why ee shouldn't 
have a*few arter they've enjoyed theirselves. And mebbe 
he's eleven shillin’ a week, an' two*threy little chttlen—you 
understan', miss ?''* * * * * 

“ Of course I understand*! " saSd Marcella eagerly, her dark 
cheek flushing. ” Of course I do 1 But there ’3 a good deal 
of gamep given away in these parts ; isn't there ? I know 
Lord*Maxwell does, and they ^y LbrdsWipterboume gives 
all his labourers rabbits, almost asnnany as they want.” 

. Her questions woun4 old Patton up as thought Had been 
a disuged clock. tje began to feel a whir among* his creak¬ 
ing wheels, a shaking of all his rusty mind. , ^ * 

” Perhaps they do, miss,” he saiq®; and % his wife saw that 
he wa9 beginning tq tremble. I dessay they^d^-I don’t 
say nothink agen it—though iiieer's none of it cooihs my way. 
But that isn’t all ttye rights on.it nayther—no, that it ain’t.. 
The labourin’ m^i ee's glad enough to get a hare or a rabbit 
for 'is eatin*—but there’s more in it nor that, miss. *Ee^s 
alius in thg fields—that’s wjiere it js; eepan't help Seein’ the 
hares and* the rat$>its a-comin* in and out o' the woods) if it 
were iver so. Ee kn^ws iv^ry run ov ivery one bn 'em*; if a 
hare's started*farthest corner o’ t* fielt^ he can tell yer whar 
she’ll gi^m by, because He’d alius there, vou see, jniss, an' it's 
the only “tiling he's got to taka his mind off like. * And fhexf 
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he spts a snare or two—an* ee gits very sharp at settin* on 
’em—an’ ee’ll go chit nights lor the* sport of it. XJier isn’t 
many things ee’s got to ,Uveh him up; An* ee *takes ’is 
chances o' fcofin* to jail—it’s wuth it, ee thinks.** 

The old man’s hands qn his stick shook? more andfmore 
* visibly. BygoneS of his youth Jiad come back to him. 

“ Oh, I know! I kjiow I ” cried Marc^la with ay accent 
half of indighation, half of despair. “Tt's th’q whole jvretched 
systtem. It spoils ^hose who’ve got, and those who haven't 
got. And there’ll be no mending it till the people get the\and 
back again,^nd till the rights on it afd cbmmon to all.** 

" My ! she do spfe&k up, don^Ushe ? ” said Mrs. Jellison, 
grinning agdfn at nor companions. Then stooping forward 
with one*of her wild movements sft6 caught Marcella’s arm. 
** I’d like to hear yer tell that to Lord Maxwell, miss. I 
likes a roompus, *1 do.” 

Marcella pushed and Jaughed. 

“ I wouldn’t mind saying that or anything else to Cord 
Maxwell,” fee said proudly. I’m not ashamed *of any¬ 
thing I think.” * * 

” %>, I’ll b.et you ain’t,” said Mrs. Jellison, withdrawing her 
hand.—“ Now then, Patton, you say what you thinksT You 
ain’t got no vote npw you’re in the parish houses— t minds 
that. THe quality don’fctrouble you at ’lection times. This 
yoong mad, Mtistdr Wharton, as ^s goin*‘rqund so free, prom¬ 
isin’ yer the sun out o’ the Iky, iv yer’ll oifly vote for ’xm, so 
th’ men say— ee don’t coom an* set down along o’ you an* me, 
an’ cocker of us up as ee do foe Simmons or Jim Hflrd here. 
But that don’t naWr. v YuVthinkin’s ytir own, any tfay.” 

But qhe nudged him iSi vain. Patton had suddenly run 
down, find fhege was no mere to Jje got out of him. 

Not only* had nerves and speech bailed him as they were 
wont, bftfcin his cloudy soul there had risen, even whilp Mar¬ 
cella wag speaking, the inevitable suspicion which dogs the re¬ 
lations of |;hg poor towards the richer c&sp. This young lady,. 
with her strange talk, was thePnev* squire’s daughter. And 
.the village had already made-up its mind.that Richard Boyce 
was “ a poor*sort,” and " a hard sprt ” tqp, in his landlord 
qppabity c He wasn’t going to be any improvement on his 
brother—not a haporth! « What, was the gooa of ^his young 
wordhn talking as she did when there wqjre three summonses-as 
he, PStton, Heard tell, just taken put hydhe saqitary inspector 
against Mr. Boyce fpr bad co£tagQ§ ? And not & farthing 
siven away dn the village neithdtf except perhaps |he bits of 
rood that th^young lady herself brought down to the village 
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now and then, ior which no one, in truth' felt any cause to be 
particularly grateful. Besidesf what did 8 he mean by asking 
question! about the poaching ? Old Patton knew as,well aft 
anybody else in the village that during Robert Boyce's last 
days,*and after the dfeath of l^is sportsman son, the Mellor 
estate had become the hapnl^ of poachers ffom far and near, * 
and that thewtroubte had long since spread into the neighbour¬ 
ing properties,, so that the Winterbourne ahd Maxwell 
keepers regarded it as their most arduous business to keep 
wat<Jh on the men of Mellor. Of course the young woman 
knew it all, and she had her father wanted to-know more. 
That was why she talked. • Patton hardened himself against 
the creeping ways of the quality. 

<f I doiVt think nought* he said roughly.in answ 8 i*to Mrs. 
Jellison. “ Thinkin' won’t come atwixt me and the parish 
coffin when I’m took? I’v^ no call to thinks I tell yer.” 

IV^arcella’s chest heaved with indignant feelixfg. 

“ Oh, but, Mr. Patton ! ” she ciied, leaning forward to him, 

“ woq’t*t comfort you a bit, even if you can’t livb to see it, to 
think there's a better thne coming ? There must be. People 
can’t go on like fhis always—hating each other and traiqpling 
on each other. They're beginning to see it now, they are ! 
When I was living in London the person^ I was with talked 
and thought of it? all d^y. Some day, whenever the people 
choose—for they’> 40 'got the power nqw thfey’Ve gGt the vote 
—there’ll be land^or everybody*and in every village there’ll 
be a council to manage things, and the labourer will count for 
just as ffiuch as the squire^md the parson^ and he'll be better 
educated and bettered, and c!re foAnany things he doesn’t 
care for now. But nil the same, if he wants sport aryl shoot¬ 
ing, it will be there fo» hirr^to geti For everyboti^ vflll have 
a chance and a turn, and there’ll be no bitterness between 
classes, and no hopeless pining and igisery as theredssnow! ” 

The girl broke off, catching her bveath. *It excitqd her to 
say these things to ilffese people, to these poor pottering old 
things who had lived out tneirlives to the end under the pres¬ 
sure of an iron system, and had no lien on the future, what- v 
ever Paradise it might toning. Again the situation had some¬ 
thing foreskin and dramatic in it. She saw herself, aS ttys 
preacher, fitting on her sterol b<yude the poor grate—she 
realized as a spectatqr the figures of the women and tlfb old 
man played qn by •thfi fiyelight—the white, *bare damp- 
stained yralls of the cd^tage, and in # the background the 
fragile though stilk comely* form of Minta Husd, who .was 
standing, with her back to the dresser, and Jfer he&d bent 
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forward, listening tb the talk while her fingers twisted the 
straw she plaited'eternally from rooming tfil night, for a 
jwrage of about one and threepence a week. »■ * 

Her mind was all aflame with excitement and defiance— 
defiance of her father. Lord Maxwell, Aldous Raeburn* Let 
him come, her friend, ana se% for^himself what she thought 
it right fo do and ady in this* miserable«village. Her soul 
challenged him, longed to® provoke * 1 him P t Well* she was 
soon to meet him, and in a new and more significant relation 
and environment.* The fact made her perception of the 
whole situa&on the more rich and viblant. 

Patton, while thfcste broken thoughts and sensations were 
coursing thipugh Marcella's head, was slowly revolving what 
she had been saying, and the othet? were waiting for hiifi. 

At last he rolled his tongup round his dry lips and de¬ 
livered himself by a final effort. • « * 

“ Them a? likes, miss f may believe as how things are going 
to happen that way. but yer won’t ketch me ! Theta as nave 
got 'ufl keep "—he let his stick"sharply down on the floor— 
“ an' them as 'aven’t got 'ull 'ave to go without and lUmp it 
—as long as you're alive, miss, you mark my words ! '* 

" u Lpr’, you wor alius one for makin* a jtoor mpiffh, Pat-, 
torn! " said Mrs. Jellison. She had been sitting with her arms 
folded across hef chest, #art absent, part ‘amused, part ma¬ 
licious. '< The young lady speaks beautiful, just like a book 
she do. An' she’s likely to*knoW a deal better nor poor per¬ 
sons like you and me. All I kin say is—if there's goin' to be 
dividin' up of other folk’s property when I’m gone, I hope 
George Wes tall t yrd%'t get nfithinft ov it l He's bad enough 
as 'tis. Isabella 'ud have a fine time \Vie took to drivin* ov 
his carriage*” r „ „ * 

The others laughed out, Marc£lla t at tfieir head, arjd Mrs. 
Jelliso% ^bs^ded, the comers of her mouth still twitching, 
and her eyes shining as plough a host of entertaining notions 
were trboping through her-*-which, however, she preferred 
to amuse Herself with rather them tne public. Marcella 
looked at Patton thoughtfully. 

1 " You've keen all your Ufe in this village, haven't you, 

Mr. *Patton ? " die asked him . 1 * 

r “ Borfi top o* ^itchett’s Hill, miss. An**my c wife here, 
she wor bom just a house or two farther jilong, an' we two 
bin married* sixty-one year come nexlf c March." 

He had resumed his usual almshoase tone, divil and a little 
plaintive. His wife Behind hinl smiled gently at bejftg spoken 
^bf. f Sho hackk long fair face, %nd white hair surmounted by a 
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battered blacl# bonnet, a mouth set rather on one side, a#d a 
more ot^ervant and refined aif than most of her neighbours. 
She sighed whil£ she talked, and spoke in a delicate <quaver» 
“ D r ye know, miss,*' sqid Mrs. Jellison, pofhtlng to Mrs. 
Pattdn, " as she* kep^school v^hen, she was young ? ” 

“ Did you, Mrs. Patton ? * *asked ftjarcfila in her tone of 
sympath^tia intgi^st. # “ The school wasn’t vejy big then, 

I suppose ? ” * • • 

'* About forty, miss,” % said Mrs. Patton with a Rgh. 

“ Tfiere was eighteen the rector paid for, and eighteen Mr. 
Boyce paid for, an<f tne rest paid for tj^mselves*. 

Her voicd dropped genflf, and she sighed again like one 
weighted with an eternal fatigue. 

“ And Vhattlid.you teach them ? ” 

“ Well, I taught them tKte plaitin’, miss, and 4s much 
readin’ 4hd writin* a11 kngw myself. It wasn’t as high as it 
is npw, ypu see, miss,*'’ and a delicate flush dawned on the old 
cheek a£ Mrs. Patton threw .a glance round her companions 
as though appealing to them not to tell stories Sf her. 

But Mrs. Jellison w£& implacable. “ It wor she taught me” 
she said, nodding at Marcella and pointing sideways to*Mrs. 
Pattor^ •“ She had a queer way wi’ the hard words, I can 
tell yer, miss. When she couldn’t tell ’em herself sje’d never 
own up to It. * Siy Jerusalem, my <lbar, and*pass on.* That’s 
wliat she’d say, she would,«sure gs you’re alive I *I’ve heard 
her do it times. *An’ when Isabella an’ me used to read the 
Bible, nights, I’d alius rayther do’t than be beholden to me 
own darter. It gets yer through anyway.” 

" Well, it wor a gtjpd word,” said Mis. Pattoft, blushing and 
mildly defending herself. ” It didn’t do none o£ ver any 
harm.” • • « • . * 

** Oh, an’ before *her • miss, I went to a school*to another 
woman as lived up Shepherd's Row. You remelhBer her, 
Betsy Brunt ? ” 

Mrs. Brunt’s woriseyes begantilready to gleam,a*d sparkle. 
“ Yis, I recolleck vdfy toll, Mrs. Jellison. She wor 
Mercy Moss, an’ a goodish deed of trouble you’d use to get* 
me into wi’ Mercy Moss #11 along o’ your tncl&.” m 
Mrs. JelliSoQ., still with folded arms, began to roqk herself 
gently up&nd down as though to«stimuta.te memory. 

My word, but Master Maurice—he wor th^ clergyman 
here then, miss—wo# set om Mercy Moss. He and ml wife 
they flattered and cockeyed her up. TSiere wor nobody like 
her for beepin’ school, not m their eyes—till onetmidsumfhei^ 
—she—well, she—I don’t want to say nothink^onpldbsant— 
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but $he transgressed”' said Mrs. Jellison, nodding mysteriously, 
triumphant however in the unimpeachable delicacv of her 
language, and looking roiyid the- circle for approval. 

“ What <fo Vou say ? ” asked Marcella innocently. “ What 
t did Mercy Moss do ? ” € • * * * 

Mrs. Jellison’sfeyesdancedrwitli malice and mischief, but 
her mouth shut like ji. vice. Patton leaded forward on his 
stick, shakeh with a sort of <nward explosion ; his ^plaintive 
wife* laughed under her breath till she must needs sigh be¬ 
cause laughter tired her old bones. Mrs.«Brunt gufgled 
gently. Audi finally Mrs. Jellison w*s* carried away. 

“ Oh, my goodnesk me, don't you make me^tell tales o’ 
Mercy Mossl* ” she said at last, dashing the water out of t her 
eyes wteHr an excited tremulous hah A. “ .Shefe bin*dead and 
gone these forty year—married? and buried mos* respeckable 
—it ’ud be a burnin' shame to bpng up tales agen«her now. 
Them as tittle-tattles about dead folks needn’t look to lie 
quiet theirselve^in their graves. I’ve said it times, ana I’U 
say it again.* Whfl-t are you lookin’ at me for, Betsy Brqnt ? ” 
And Mrs. Jellison drew up suddenly with a fierce glance at 
Mrs.^runt. . . ^ 

“ Why, Mrs. Jellison, I niver meant no offence,’ v said Mrs. 
Brifht hastily. , 

“ I woVi’t staid no irfeinooatin’, ” t said Mrs. JeSlison with 
energy. If you’ve got soomtlynk ageivme, you may out 
wi’ ’t an’ niver mind the young lady.” * 

But Mrs. Brunt, much flurried, retreated amid a shower of 
excuses, pursued tjy her enemy, ^ho was soon wonting the 
whole little company aif a dog worries a .flock of sheep, Snap¬ 
ping here and teasing thefe, chattering ax the top of her voice 
in broaa ai^lect, as she gobmore ?,nd mole excited, and quite 
as ready tcf breAk her wit on Marcella as on anybody else. As 
for theasftiers, most of them had known little else for .weeks 
than alternations* of toil and sickness; they were as much 
amused arid, excited to-night by Mrs. Je&lison's audacities as 
a Londoner is by his favourite‘low^bomedian at his favourite 
«music-hall. They played chorus to her, laughed, baited her ; 
Oven old Patton was drawn against his will into a caustic 

sociability* t * 

Marcella meanwhile sat* on her stool, her chin* upon her 
hand! and her full glowing eyes turned upon the little 
spectacle, absorbing it all with sk covetous curiosity. 

The light-heartednoss, the power rff enjoyment left in these 
% old flolk struck her dumb. Mrs. Brunt had an income of two- 
and-sirtftnncdH week, plus twoeloaves from the parish* and one 
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of the parish or “ charity " houses—a h&vel, that is to ss^r, of 
one room, scarcely fit for human habitation at all. She had 
lost fiv^childreft, rias allowed tv^o shillings a week by two 
labourer sons, and earnedLsixpence a week—about—5>y con¬ 
tinues work alf • the plait. HJpr husband had been run 
over by a farm-cart and fcillecf; up to th®time of his death* 
his earning? avera ged about twenty-eight pound# a year. 
Much tjjfb samp* with* the*Pattons. *They hefti lost eight 
children out of ten, and were now mainly supported bw the 
wa^ls of a daughter in Service. Mrs. "Patton had of late 
years suffered agonieC and humiliations indescribable from a 
terrible illness which the parish doctor ftfis quite incompetent 
to treat, being all through a singularly sensitiveAvoman, with 
a natural instinct /or tlfi#decorous and th$ beautiful. 

Amazing ! Starvation wages ; hardships of sickness and 
pafh ; horrors of birtti anc^horrors of death; wholesale losses 
of kindred and friends ; the meanest^surroundirfgs ; the most 
soraid cares—of this mingled cup of village «fate every person 
in the foom had drunk, and drunk deep. m Yeif here m this 
autumn twilight they* laughed and chattered and joked— 
weird 4 jvrinkled children, enjoying an hour's ro.ugh play in a 
clearing ef the*storm I Dependent from birth to ^Leath on 
squire,"parson, parish, crushed often, and ill-treated, accord¬ 
ing to their own ideas, Jput bearing «o little ill-will * amusing 
themselves with tjieir own^tragedies .even* if they could but 
sit by a fire and drink a neighbour’s cup of tea. 

Her heart swelled and burned within her. Yes, the old 
people ■flrere past hoping fpr ; mere wreck and driftwood on 
the Chore, the springtide of Tleath Vo*fd #oon have swept 
them all into unrenf&mbered graved But the young men and 
women, the children, were Jhey to grow up, ajid gA^old like 
these-r-the same sgiiling, stunted, ignobly Submissive crea¬ 
tures ? One woman at least would do her best wstoher one 
poor life to rouse some of them to*ftiscon|ent and jevolt I 

ciTapter IX. 

The fire sank, aqfl Mrs. Hurd made n p haste to light her lamp. 
Soon the old people were dim chattering shapes in & r§d 
darkness.,* Mrs. Hurd still jiteitecj, silent and uprignt, lifting 
her head*every qpw and then at each sound upon theeroad. 

At last there was#a f knopk at the -door. Mfs. Hufd ran 
to open it. 

**Mo«qpr, I'm going yohr way,” said a strident voice. 
“ I'll he|p you home if you’vcta mind.” * * • * 
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' Qn the threshold sWd Mrs. Tellison's daughter. Mrs. West- 
all. with her little boy beside «her, the woman's broad shoul¬ 
ders ax\d harsh striking hpad Standing 6ut‘against* the pale 
sky behind* ^Marcella noticed thjit she greeted none of the 
old people, nor they her. t A^d as for Mrs. Hurd, as sdon as 
she saw the keepers wife, she Jtur^ned her back abruptly on 
her visiter, and walked to the other end efi the kitchen. 

'* Are you* cornin', mother* ? " tepe&ted Isabella. c 
Mrs. Jellison grumbled, gibed at her, and made long leave- 
takings, while the daughter stood‘silent, waiting, and eVery 
now and then peering at Marcella, wlto c had never seen her 
before. “1 don' know where tyur manners is?” said Mrs. 
Jellison shaiply to her, as though she had been a child of 
ten, “ thht you don't say good evdrfm' to f the*young lady." 

Mrs. West all curtsied low, and hoped she might be ex¬ 
cused, as it had grown so dark. ,Her tone was smooth &nd 
servile, and*Marcella disliked her as she shook hands with 
her. The other*old people,’ including Mrs. Brunt, ‘departed 
a minute or Vwo atfter the mother and daughter, and Marcella 
was left an instant with Mrs. Hurd. * 

44 Qh, thank you, thank you kindly, miss," 4 said Mr^Hurd, 
raising h#*r apron to her eyes tostaunch so me irrepressible tears, 
as Marcella showed 4 her the advertisement which it might pos¬ 
sibly be ^orth Hurd's while to answer. “ He'll try , you may 
be sure. But I caVt think as hoy anytliiijk 'ull come ov it.” 

And then suddenly, as ^though something unexplained 
had upset her self-control, the poor patient creature utterly 
broke down. Leaning against tty? bare shelves which held 
their few pots«a?d*pan&, she* threw her apron over her*head 
and bupt into the forlbmest weeping. “ I wish I was 
dead ; T $i#h \ was dead, an’ th$ chillen too 1 " 

Marcella 1 hurfg over her, one flame ©f passionate pity, 
comforting, soothing, promising help. Mrs. Hurd presently 
recovery! enough* to tear her that Hurd had gone off that 
morning before it was light to a farm "hear Thame, where it 
had been told him he might pdssibly find a job. 

, 44 But he'll not find it, miss, he’ll not And it," she said, 

twisting her fiands in a sort of restless igisery ; " there's 
ryothing £ood happens to such as us. An’ tye*wor alius a 
one to work if he could gqt it.’ v * * 

TMfere was a sound outside. Mrs. I|urd»flew to the door, 
and st short, 1 deformed 1 man, with a l^rge hea<| and red hair, 
stumbled in blindly, splashed yith jhud up to his v&ist, and 
evitjently spent with long walking. He stopped* on the„ 
threshold, straining his eyes to see through the fire-lit gloom. 
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" It’s Miss J3oyce, J^n,’ , # said his wffe. “ £)id you. hear 
of anythink ? ” % 


He* had hardly greeted Marcella^ who had certainly looked 
to be greeted. Ever sincy heif arrival inAugust, as she had 1 
told Aldous.Raebvrn, she hafti taken a* warm interest in this 
man ana his family. Thercswasasometfiing about them which 
marked fhem out a bit from their fellows—whether it was the 


husband's strapge but ndt repulsive deformity, contrasted 
with the touch of plaih^Lve grace in the wife, or the charm of 
the elfish children, with their tiny stic?k*like arms and legs, 
and the glancing wildness of their blue eyes, uncjfer the frizzle 
of fed hair which shone4Qund their little sickly faces? Very 
soon she had begun to haunt* them in her eager way, to try 
and pen^rrate their peasan| lives, which were so full of enigma 
and attraction to her, mainly because of their vSsy defective¬ 
ness, their closeness to an animal simplicity, never to be 
reached* by any one of her sort. She sogn discovered, or 
imagftied, that Hurd had more education than his neighbours. 
At anyrate he would sit listening to her—and smokipg, as 
she matte«him cfo—while she talked politics and Socialism to 
him ; And though he said little in return, she made the xflost 
of it, and was sure anyway that hewas glad to seeTier come 
in, and must some°tin?e read the lpfoouf newspapers and 
Venturist leaflets She brought hiA, for they were always well 
thumbed before they came back to her. 

But te-night his sullen weariness would malm no effort, 
and itie hunted restless glancfis* he thread frjom side to side 
as he sat crouchinjjf over the fire 5 —the large moutii tight 
shut, the nostrils woskingj-showed her that hfeAvmild be 
glad ujien she wen^ away. • • 

Her young exacting temper was piqued. She bad been for 
some time trying to arrange their liv& for them. So^in spite 
of his dumb resistan 5 ^ she lingered on, questioning and sug¬ 
gesting. As to the advertisement she had brought down, he 
put it aside almost without looking at it. “ There udbea, 
hun’erd men after it before ever he could get there,” was 
all he would»say to it. 'Then she inquired if he had^bedh tp 
ask the steward of the Maxell Cqurt estate for work. He 
did not answer, byt Mrs. Hurd said timidly that she Ifeard 
tell a new drive was <io, be /nade that winter ft>r the‘sake 
of giving^ employment. •,But^ their owji men on the estate 
would cqme first, and there Were plenty of themout of work. 

11 Well k Dut there is the gatnq,persisted Marcella.Isn't 
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it possible they might want some extra men now the pheasant 
shooting has begurf ? I might go and inquire of Westall—I 
know hjm a little.” f ‘ ‘ * * ^ 

The wife*n&de a startled movement, and Hurd raised his 
t misshapen form with a jqrk. € 

“ Thank yer, nfess, but I’ll not trouble yer. I don’t want 
nothing to do with Wjestall.” *. . <- 

And taking up a bit of half-burnt Wood which l\y on the 
health, he threw it c violently back into the grate. Marcella 
looked from one to the other with surprise,, Mrs. Hflrd’s 
expression was one of miserable discomfort, and she kept 
twisting her apron fnher gnarled «hands. 

“ Yes, I Shall tell, Jim! ” she broke out. “I shall.^ I 
know Mi$s Boyce *is one as ull undAAtand,—«*” • 

Hurd*tumed round and looked at his wife full. But she 
persisted. « 

“ You sea,* miss, they. don't speak, don’t Jim and George 
Westall. When* Jim was quite a lad he was employed at 
Mellor, undftr old*Westall, George’s father as was. Jim was 
watcher, and young George he was assistant. That was in 
Mr. Jlobert’s days, you understand, miss—when J^faster 
Harold was alive ; and they took a deal o’ trouble abTrnt the 
garde. An’ George, Westall, he was allays leadin’ the Others a 
life—tale-bearini an’ spyin’, an’ settin* his father against any 
of ’em as didn’t give in Jo him. An’ &h, hq.behaved fearful to 
Jim l Jim ull tell you. hft)w, Jim, what*s wrong with you 
—why shouldn’t I tell ? ” 

For Hurd had risen, and as he |nd his wife looked at each 
other a sort o£. inute cbnvefsSLtion seemed to pass between 
them. Then he turned dngrily, and werft out of the cottage 
by the*Dat:k dpor into the*garde^. «. * 

The wife sat? 1 in some agitation a mqpient, then §he re¬ 
sumed* 4* He can’t bear no talk about Westall—it seems to 
drive hijn silly. «But I Vay as how people should know.” 

Her wa^ying eye seemed to intertfbgate her companion. 
Marcella was puzzled by her*ma«ner—it was so far from 
, simple. “ But that was long ago, surely,” she said. 

. 11 Yes, it vtor long ago, but you don’t forget them things/ 
ipissfl £n’ Westall, he’s just the same sort as ke was then, 
so folks say,” she added hurriedly. “ You see "Jim^miss, how 
he’s tnade ? His back was twisted th^t w*iy when he was a 
little Am. ttis father was a goo^, old/nan—everybody spoke 
well of ’im—but his iy other, sh$ wa^i queer, mad bpdy, with 
jrcd hair, just like Jim and the Children,-and a temper I my 
word. •They^ do say she was* an Irish girl out of % gang as 
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used to work ijpar here—an she let him drop one day when 
she was in liquor, an’ neyer took no trouble about him after¬ 
wards. c He was a poor sickly lad, he was 1 you’d wonder how, 
he grew up at all. And oh 1 George Westall he treated him 
cruel .• He’d kick andvswear at him ; then he’d dare him to 
fight, an’ thrash him till th<s others came in an’ got him away. 
Then hqjd c^rry tales to his fkther, and one day old, Westall 
beat Jim Within 'an inch of /is kfe with a strap end because 
of a lie G&orge told ’im. The poor chap lay in a ditch uader 
Disley Wood all day, because he was that knocked £.bout he 
couldn’t walk, and at night he crawled home Qf\ Ids hands 
and knees. .jHe’s shown meothe place many a time! Then 
he told his father, and next morning he told me a? he couldn’t 
stand it no longer, an’ he fnever went back ^no mores”,, 

“ And he told ho one else ?—he never complained ? ” 
asked Marcella indignantly, 

11 What ud ha* beqp the’ good o’ that, miss ? 4 J,Mrs. Hurd 
said? wondering. “ Nobody ud ha* taken his word agen old 
Westall’®. But he come and told me. I was housemaid at 
Lady *Leven’s then, an* he and his father were old friends of 


ourn. And I knew George Westall too. He used to wall§ out 
with qf a Sunday, just as civil as could be, and give my 
mother=rabbits now and again, and do anything I’d ask Mm. 
An’ I up and told him he was a brute to go ill-treatin’ a 
sickly fellow as couldn't 1 pay him back. That made him as 
cross as vinegar, ari' when Jim began to be about with me ov 
a Sunday sometimes, instead of him, he got madder and 
madder. <■ An’ Jim asked me to marry him—he begged of me 
—an’d didn’t know;what to say. J Fcsr W^t§ll»had asked me 
twice ; an’ I was afeatd of Jim’s health, an’ the low wages he’d 
get, an’ of not bein’ fjtrpng myself.,. But one day 4E going 
up a lane into Tudley End Woods, an* I heard-George Westall 
on t’ot&er side of the hedge with a young dog he, was> trainin’. 
Somethin’ crossed him, an’ he flew ip*to a passion with it. It 
turned me sick . I runaway andJt took against him there and 
then. I was frightened ofcjbim* I dursen’t trust "myself, and 
I said to Tim I’d take him. So ygu can understan’, miss, can’t 
you, as Jim don't want to have nothin' to do with Westall ? 
Thank you kindly, all thdsame,” she added, breaking off her 
narrative Tyith 61 the same uncertainty of jnanner, tne same 
timid scrutiny of her visitor that Marcella had noticed before. 

Marcella replied t$?at she could certainly Understand. 
” But I suppoSfe they’vejnot got in eac}} others way of late 
years,” said as she rose to go. 

' “ Oh no, miss, no,” said Mrs, Hurd as she wSnt hurriedly * 

O 'i 
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to {etch a fur tipped which her visitor had laid down on the 
dresser. *■ 

t " Ttysre is one person I pan Speak to/' saM Marc Ala as she 
put on the wap. “ And I wi]J.” Against her will she 
reddened a little; but she had not bean able to help throw¬ 
ing out the promise. 4 Anil now you won’t despair, will 
you ? You’ll trust me ? I c 6 uld alwayu.do something/* 
She took ‘Mrs. Hurt’s hand with a'sweet'ipok adg gesture. 
Standing there in her tall, vigorous youth, her furs wrapped 
about h^r, she had'the air of protecting and guiding thitfpov- 
erty that cqpld not helpitseli. The cibther and wife felt her¬ 
self shy, intimidated.' The tearsacame back to ha.* brown eyes. 
# \ # * « « * 
Whau'Miss Boyce had gone, Mfcria Hurd (vent to the' fire 
and put it together, sighing allithe time, her face still red and 
miserable. The .door opened and her husband cany* in. * He 
carried son^e potatoes ip his greal earth-stained hands. 

".You’re goto* to put that bit of hare on ? Well, ihake 
eeaste, do, for Tpx starvin’. What did she want t<f stay all 
that time for ? You go and get it. vl’ll blow the fire up— 
damp these sticks 1 —they’re as wet as Dugnall pond/* 
Nevertheless, as she sadly came and won't, preparing the 
supper, she saw that he was appeased, in a better temper than 
before. *“ Wha| did you tell *er ? ” he asked abruptly. 

" What do you s’pose I*d tell hef ? K I % acted for the best. 
l*m always thinkin* for ydu 1 "‘she said'**as though with a 
little cry, " or we*d soon be in trouble—worse trouble than 
we are I ” she added miserably. « 

He stopped polking the 'did bellows for a moment; and, 
holding his long chin, stared into thfe flames. With his- 
deformity, his earth-stains* his blue eyes, his brown, wrinkled 
skin, ana «his tihock of red haif, h fi h^d the look of some 
strange guonjie crouching there. “ I don’t know what you’re 
at. I’ll swear," ^bie said after a pause. " I ain’t in any 
pertickfer trouble just now^—if ycr wouldn’t send a fellow 
stumpin’* tfie country for nothink. if you’ll just let me 
r alone I’ll get a livin' for you and the chulen right enough. 

1 Don’t you trouble yourself—an’ hold your tongue I ” 
r She threw down her apron with & gesture of dsspair as she 
stood beside him* in fr<jnt of Jhe fire, watfehing the pan. 
" What am I to do, Jim, an’ them chijlen—when you’re 
took* to prison ? ” she asked hiip. veji&iently. 

" I shan’t get to^k to prison, iHell yer. * All the same, 
Westall got holt o* me this morhin’. _,I thought^ pVhaps 
•yoh’d betted know." * * * 
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Her exclamation of terror, her wild look at him, vrere 
exactly <what he had expected; nevertheless, he flinched 
before them. His brutality $as mostly assumed. He had 1 
adopted it as a mask for more than a year past, because he 
must £0 his way,“and She worried him* 

" Now look here/* he paid, resolutely, '‘’it don't matter. 
I’m not'goin’ to betook by Westall. jt’d kill him or myself 
first. But he caught 'me lookih’ at a snare this momin’; 
it wor misty, and I didn’t see no one codin’. It wor cltose 
to tl5e footpath,- an* it worn’t my snare.” 

“ ‘ Jim, my chap/ says he, mockin’, ‘I’m sorry for it, but 
I’m going to'search yer, so take it quietly/ says he. He had 
youjag Dynes with him, so I didn’t say nought—I kep* as 
still as a mouse, an’ sure Enough he put his ugly flans into 
all my pockets. An* what d<? yer think he foun’ ? ” ’ 

“*Wha A w ? ” she said breathlessly. 

“ JTothink! ” he laughed out.. "Nary an eni o' string, 
nor a kink o’ wire—nothink. I’d hidden tSe two rabbits I 
got la^’ bight, and all my bits o’ things in a ditch*far enough 
out o’ his way. I jutt laughed at the look ov 'im. ‘ I’ll 
have the law on yer for assault an* battery, yer damned mis- 
calcula^in 1 brute! ’ says I to him. * Why don't yer get that 
boy there to teach yer your business ? * An’ off I # walked. 
Don’t you'be afeaftrd—ee/U never la f hands on me 1 ” 

But Minta was sore afraid and went on talking add lament¬ 
ing while she made the tea. He $ook little heed of her. He 
sat by the fire quivering and thinking. In a public-house, 
two nights before this one, overtures Had .been made to him 
on behalf of a well-known gang of poacnero with headquarters 
in a neighbouring county town, wfio had their eyp. on the 
pheasant preserves ih Westell’s particular beat—tne Tudley 
End boat—and wanted & local watcher and accomplice. He 
had thought the matter at first top dangerous '"touch. 
Moreover, he was at that moment iu a period of transition, 
pestered by Minta to give up " the poachin’,” and 2 *et drawn 
back to it after his spriftg ahd summer of field' work by 
instincts only recently revived’ after long dormancy, blit 
now hard to resist, , ** 

Presentiy^ie.,turned with anger upon one of Minty’s wails 
which happened to reach him. * “ Look 'ere! ” said he to her, 

“ where ud you an’ the chillen be this night if I Jadn’t done 
it ? ’Adn’t we got rid of every stick ’o’ stuff we iver^ad ? 
’Ere's a ^veil-furnished '^place.for a chap to sit in l ” He 
glanced bitterly round the bare kitchen, which^pd nonq of, 
the little ^properties of the country poor, no chest, no set of 
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mahogany drawers no comfortable chair, nothing but the 
dresser and the fetf rush chairs and the table, and a Jew odds 
•and enfls of crockery and Jioudehold stuff. * 4 Woulan’t we all 
a bin on tfcte parish if we ’adn’t starved fust— wouldn’t we ?— 
jes’ answer me that i Didrif we sit here*cfta' starve, tUl the 
bones was coming through the phijlen’s skin—didn’t we ? ” 

That he could stilf argue the point with hen showed the 
inner vulnelableness, the inner Reed* of hef .affectfyn and of 
pesfee with her, which he still felt, far as certain new habits 
were beginning to Sweep him from her. , e 

41 It’s Was tall or Jenkins ” (JenkiasVas the village police¬ 
man) “ havin’ the fah on yer, Jim,” she said with emphasis, 
putting dotfn a cup and looking at him—“ it’s the thought 
of that «ntakes mew cold in my bacld 4 Norm o’* my people was 
ever in •prison; an’ if it ’appened to you 1 should just die of 
shame! ” 

44 Then ygfr’d better take and read them papers tnere as she 
brought,” he said impatiently, first jerking his fingdr oveV his 
shoulder inkhe direction of Mellor to indicate Miss Bdyce, and 
then pointing to a heap of newspapers* which lay on the floor 
in a»comer; 44 they’d tell yer summat about the shame o’ 
maltin' them game-laws—not o’ breakin’ ov ’em.* But I’m 
sick o* this ! Where's them chillen ? Why do yer let that 
boy out %o late f ” * «• * 

And opening the doqr he stood on'the’t^ureshold looking up 
and down the village street; while Minta once more gave up 
the struggle, dried her eyes, and told herself to be cheerful. 
But it was hard. ' She was far tjptter bom and better edu¬ 
cated than hen ftvsbdnd. * Her father «had been a ‘small 
master chairmaker in Wycombe, and fifer mother, a lacka¬ 
daisical sfily wpman, had given her her V fine ” name by way 
of additional pf oof that she and ner «chil<Jren were something 
out of cogimon. Moreover, she had the conforming law- 
abiding^ instincts* of thffe well-treated domestic servant^ who 
has lived^on kindly terms with the gfeqjtry and shared their 
standards. And for years after 4heir marriage Hurd had 
allowed her to govern him. «He had been so patient, so hard¬ 
working, sucfa a kind husband and father, t j30 full of a dumb 
wish to show her he was grateful tS her for mawying such a 
fellow as he. The^quarrq) with ^Vestall seemed tcvhave sunk 
out%f his mind. - He never spoke to or of Jiim. flow wages, 
the burderf of quick-coming philcJrSn, the bad sanitary 
conditions of their wretched cottaie, and p6or health had 
made their Jives one long and sordid struggle. Bi^jor years 
* he Wfrboralhis load with extraordinary patience. He and 
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his could just exist, and me man who had been ift youth the 
lonely victim of his neighbours’ #corn had found a woman*to 
.give him ^dl herself and^ children to love. Hence years of 
submission, a hidden flowering timl for both of 4 hem* 
TiU*that last awful*winter—the winter before Richard 
Boyce’s succession to Meljpr—-&rhe!i the farmers had been 
mostly ruined, and*half the able-bodied men of Mellor had 
tramped “lip into*the srfiok%” asathe village put ft, in search 
of London work; then, out of actual sheer starvation—that 
very fare excuse, of the poacher 1 —Hurd Uhd gone ope night 
and snared a hare on* thg Mellor land. Would thy wife and 
mother ever forget the pure*a®iimal satisfottion of that meal, 
or the fearful joy of the next night, when he golf three shil¬ 
lings from^i local publicaAPfor a hare and tpro rabbits*? 

But after the first relief Mindta had gone in fear and trem¬ 
bling. Fur the old woodcraft revived in Hurd, and the old 
passipn for the fields and their chance^ which he l^d felt as a 
lad before*his “ watcher’s ” place had been ntade intolerable 
to hirn by George Westall’s bullying. He became excited, 
unmanageable. Very soon he was no longer conteht with 
Mellor, where, since the death of young Harold, the heir, the 
keepers Ttiad beefi dismissed, and what remained o£*a once 
numerous head of game lay open to the wiles of all the bold 
spirits of the neighbourhood. He must needs go on^:o those 
woods of Lord MaxprfilT^ which girdle^ the # Mellor«estate on 
three sides. And here he came once more across his enemy. 
For George Westall was now in the far better-paid service of 
the Court 1 —and a very clever keeper, with designs on the head- 
keepers post whenever it might "Be vatanf• life the case of a 
poacher he had the tfcent of one of*his own hares. It was 
known to him in an* incredibly short time thp,t “ low 
caselty fellow Hurd ** wap attacking " his ” game# 

Hun}, notwithstanding, was cunning itself, anp Wflp|pll lay 
in wait for him in vain. Meanwhil^ all thp old hatred be¬ 
tween the two men ipUived. Hurd drank this winter more 
than he had ever drunk yet. •It was necessary*to"keep on 
good terms with one or two publicans who acted as " re¬ 
ceivers ” of the poached game of the neighbourhood. And it 
seemed to hhn that Westall pursued him into these lour dens.^ 
The keepejfc—b?g, burly, prgsperoup—wcmld speak *to him* 
with insolent patronage, watching mm all the time, or with 
the old brutality, whi<m Hur£ dared not resent. Only in his 
excitable dwarf’s sense Hate grew and throve, very soon to 
monstrous proportions. Westall’s menacing figure darkened 
all his sk]£ for him.' His poachyig, besides a means o&livlli- 
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Hood, becaine more and more a silent duel between him and 
hi6 boyhood’s tyrant. , 

And now, after seven months, of regular (field-work and re¬ 
spectable Jhang, it was all to begin again with the new winter I 
The same shudders and terrors, the same shames before the 
gentry and Mr, ^Harden l—\£e soft, timid woman witjh. heir 
conscience could not endure the prospect. Fqjr some weeks 
after the harvest wafcs over v she struggled. He had begun to 
goout again at nights. But she drove him to look for em¬ 
ployment, and lived in tears when he failed. 

As for him, she knew that he was giad to fail. There was 
a certain ease and jauntiness in, his air to-night as he stood 
calling thet children, “ Will! you come in at once. Daisy 
—Nellie! " * . * ' 

Two. little figures came pattering up the street in the 
moist October dusk, a third panted lehind. The girls, ran 
in to their t mother chattering And laughing. Hurd lifted 
the boy in' his arm. ei Where you bin, Will ? What c were 
yo out fon. in this nasty damp ? I've brought ye* a whole 
pocketful o’ chestnuts, and summat«else too." 

He carried him in to the fire and sat him on his knees. The 
littlfe emaciated creature, flushed with the plea$uie of his 
father’s company, played contentedly in the intervals of 
coughing with the shining chestnuts, or ate his slice of the 
fine pearv-the gift of a friend in Th^mer—which proved to be 
the " summat else " of promise. The burtains were close- 
drawn ; the paraffin lamp flared on the table, and as the 
savoury smell of the hare and onions on the fire ©filled the 
kitchen, the jvhote.family gAtheked round, watching *for the 
moment of eating. The fire played en the thin legs and 
pinched ffaces of the children ; on the, baby’s cradle in the 
farther comes,; on the mother red-eyed still, but, able to 
smile ^jyl talk again ; on the strange Celtic face and matted' 
hair of the dwarf. Family affection, and the satisfaction 
of the simpler physical needs—thesejtjiings make the happi¬ 
ness of the poor. For thfe <hou£, to-night, the Hurds were 
happy. 

• Meanwhile, in the lane outside, Marcella, as she walked* 
home, passed a tall, broad-shouldered man i^a velveteeti 
Suit and gaiters, his gun oven his shoulder and tyro dogs be¬ 
hind him, his pockbts bulging on either sieje. He Walked with 
a kind of military air; and touched hisf cap to her as he passed. 

Marcella barely nodded. u Tyrant and bully 1" she 
thought tp herselfwith Mrir. Hurd’s story ii^ her mind. 
“ iZet^no ‘tboubt he is a valuable keeper ; LordT Maxwbll 
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would be sorry Jo lose hiin 1* *It is the system ritakes such' 
men—and must have them/* t « 

The clatter of a {xmy-csLrriag* disturbed her thoughts. A 
small, elderly lady in a very Burge nfushroom hatdjrovd past 
her in the dusk a?<| bqwecr stiffly. Marcella was so taken 
by surprise that she barely retained the ty>w. Then she 
looked after the carjiage. THat was Miss Raeburn. b 
T o-morrow Tt 


CHAPTER X. 

“ Won't you sit nearer to the window ? We are rathdr proud 
of our view at^this time & year,” said Mis% Raeburn to Mar¬ 
cella, taking her visitor's jacket from her as she spoke, and 
laying it aside. “ Lady J^interboume is late, but §he will 
come, I am* sure.* She is very precise abouf’engagemghts. ’* 
Marcella moved her ffhair nearer to the greqt bow-window, 
and looked* out over the sloping gardens of the Coqrt, and the 
autumn splendour of the woods girdling them, in oh all sides. 
She held her head nervously erect, was not apparently much 
inclined to talk, and Miss Raeburn, who had resumed her 
knitting within a few paces of her guest, said to herself 
presently, after aiew minutes’ conversation on the weather 
and the walk from Mellor, “ Difficult—decidedly dimcult*- 
and too mqch manner for a young girl* But the most 
picturesque creature Lever set eyes on! " •* , 

Lord Maxwell’s sister waa an excellent woman, the in¬ 
quisitive, benevolent despot of all the Maxwell village, and 
one of the Roundest Tories still left to a degenerate party and 
a changing time. Her brother and hqjr great-nephew repre¬ 
sented to her the flovfcr of human ki$d ; in.e Han never been 
capable, and probably never would be capable, of qurngplling 
. with either of them oh iny subject'whatever. * At r the same 
time, she had her rights ’with them. She was at any rate 
their natural guardian in those matters relating 1 to woman¬ 
kind, where men are confessedly grtfen to 'folly. She had 
accordingly kept a sh&wd eye yi'Aldous’s interest on all the 
■ young ladies of the neighbourhood for many years past, 
knew perfectly well all that he nlight haye done^and sighed 
over ail that he had so far* left undone. 

At the pre&ut moment, in spjte of the even good-breeding • 
with which«tehe knitted and bhatteffed beUde Marcella, ghe 
was in truth consumed with curiosity, conjecture,,and alarm 
on the subject *of th& |£issP Boyce. Profoundly as they 
trusted eaeh other, the Raeburns were riot on the surface a 
communicative family. Neither her brother nortfidoi^had 

A 
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so far bestowed any direct cbnfiSlence up^n her; but the 
cGurse of affairs had, notyrithstanding, aroused her very 
keenest attention. In the first place,* as 0 we kno#, the mis¬ 
tress' bf Maxwell Court Had left Mellor and its new occupants 
unvisited ; she had plainly understood jt*to be her brother’s 
wish that she should dft soj How, indeed, could you know 
the wqmen without knowing Richard c Boyce ? yrhich, ac¬ 
cording td Lord M&xwell^was^impossiblo. Andt now i$ was 
l4>rd Maxwell who had suggested not only that? after all it 
would be kind to«Call upon the p6or things, who were heavily 
weighted enough already with Dick«Boycd for husband and 
father, but that it would be a^aceful act on his sister’s part 
to ask the girl and her mother to luncheon. Dick Boyce, of 
cour^e^must be made to keep hfc* distance, but the resources 
of civilization were perhaps mot unequal to the"task of dis¬ 
criminating, it it were prudently se£ about. At any rate, 
Miss Raeburn gathered that she was expected to try, and 
instead eft pressing her brother for'explanations, she held 
her tongue, paid her call forthwith, and'wrote hen note. 

But although Aldous, thinking, np doubt, that he had been 
already sufficiently premature, had said nothing at all as to 
hiS o^n feelings to his great-aunt, she knew perfectly well 
that he had said a great deal on the subject of Mis 9 Boyce and 
her mother to Lady ^J/interbourne, the, only igoman in the 
neighbourhood*with whom he was ever really confidential. 
No woman, of course, ineMiss^Raeburifs position, and with 
Miss Raeburn’s general interest in her kina, could have been 
ignorant for any appreciable number of day^ after the 
Boyces’ arrival <^t Melloib othaif- they possessed a handsome 
daughter, ot fohom thp Hardens in particular gave striking 
but, «s(Mjss Raeburn privately thought, by no means wholly 
attractive accounts. And now, after all these somewhat 
agitafmg preliminaries, here was p the girl established in the 
Court ara\^ing-room,*Aldous more nervous and preoccupied 
than fthe had eVer seek him, and L$rd Maxwell expressing^ 
particular- anxiety to retum^rogj. his^Board meeting in good 
time for luncheon, to which he had specially desired that 
Lady Winterbourne should be bidden, and no one else! It 
may yell be supposed that Miss«Raebufti was on the alert. 

As for Marcella, she was # on her side keenly conscious of 
bfing observed, ot having hef way to make. Here she was 
alone among these* formidable peofde, "whose acquaintance 
she had in a manner compelled. jVell, what blame ? What 
was to prevent hbr from doing the same thing again to- 
itoonfOw 1 %. Her conscience was absdlutely clfiar. If they 
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were not ready to meet* het *in the same spirit in which, 
through Mr. Raeburn, she had approached them, she woilld 
know perfectly wqh how to protect herself—above all, how 
to live out her life in the future without troubling fherti. 

Meanwhile, in sp^te gf hA dignity and those inward pro¬ 
pitiations it from time to timeedemanded, ^he was, in her 
human vivid way, full of in "excitement and curiosity she 
could ha&Uy ioncdhl as perfectly |s she desired—eurUbsity as 
.to the great house and the lne in it, especially as to Aldqns 
Raeburn's part therein. She knew very little indeed of tne 
class to which by" birth ahe belonged ; great houses add great 
people were grange to fter k She brought her aftist’s and 
student's eyes to look at them with ; she was determined not 
to be dazzled or taken in hit them. At the same timg, as she 
glanced e\&ry ifbw "and then ground the splendid ro£m in 
which thev sat, with its Tudor ceiling, its fiyne pictures, its 
combination of every luxury with every refincmqjit, she was 
distinctly conscious of a certain thrill, a rorgantfb drawing 
towards Jthe stateliness and power which it ay. implied, 
together with a proud and careless sense *bf equality, of 
kinship, so to speak, which she made light of, but would 
not in reality have been without for the world. % • 

In birth and blood she had nothing to yield to the R^p-t 
burns—so Ijer- mother assured her. If things werg to be 
vulgarly measured, this tact too must come*in. put they 
should not be vulgarly measured* She did not believe in 
class or wealth—not at all. Only—as her mother had told 
her—she giust hold her head up—an inward temper which 
no doubt led to that excess <af manner qf. which Miss Raeburn 
was meanwhile con^ious. Where, wer# tMfe # gentlemen ? 
Marcella was beginning to resent and tire of thq imnpmer- 
abfe questions as to *hdr likes and'dislikes, h qf accomplish¬ 
ments, her friends, her opinions of Mellor and" the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which this knitting lady beside her •pouf ot out 
upon her so briskly, whgn to her ereaf relief the door opened 
and a footman announced “ L^dy Winterbourne.V • 

A very tall, thin lady i it black entered the room at the. 
words. 11 My dear ! ” she said td Miss Raeburn, “ I am very 
late | but the- roadmare abominable, and those horses Edward 
has just give!! me have to be tajeen such tiresome car® of. I * 
told the coibhmah next time"he might wrSp them in shawls 
andf put them to beftl, and I should walk.” « . . 

( “ You are quite capdblcLof it, my dear,” said Miss Raebutn, 
kissing hem “ We know you !• Miss Boyce—Lady Winter* 
bourne.” • 
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Lady Wfnterbotsnme shook h^ndi with a sjiy awkwardness 
which belied her height and stateliness. As she sat down be¬ 
side Miss Raeburn the contrast between her and Lord Max¬ 
well’^ sister was sufficiently striking. Miss Raeburn was 
short, inclined to be stout, and to a certain pay profusion in 
her attire. He£ cap wah m^de of a bright silk handkerchief 
edged with lace ; round her 4 neck wer$ hung a a qumbet of 
small trinkets on various gold phains; she abounded, too, in 
bi^celets, most of which were clearly old-fhshioni'd memen¬ 
toes of departed relatives or friends. Her dress was a cheer¬ 
ful red Verging on crimson ; and her^endtal air suggested 
energy, bflstle, and*a good-hupioured common sense. 

Lady Winterbourne, on the other hand, was not only 
dressedjJrom head to foot in sev<epe black withoyt an orna¬ 
ment^ her head and face belonged a&o to the same im¬ 
pression, as of some strong and forcible study in # blacfe and 
white. The attitude was rigidly erect; the very dark eyes, 
under the'sno^ry and abundant hair/ had a trick of affisent 
staring ; jn certain aspects the whole figure had a tragic— 
nay, formidable-dignity, from whicl} one expected, and some¬ 
times got, the tone and gesture of tragic acting. Yet at the 
saihe tfme, mixed in therewith, a curious strain of womanish 
T-rnay, childish—weakness, appealingness. Altogether, a 
great lady, and *a personality—yet something else too— 
something ill-assured, timid, incongsuous—hard to be defined. 

“ I believe you have not been at Melf&r long ? ” the new¬ 
comer asked in a deep contralto voice which she dragged a 
little. , 

“ About sevenaweeks. My father and mother have been 
there since May.” 

*• Ysw- must, of course, think it a very interesting old 
place?”, r “ • • * ' 

- ” Of course I do ; I love it,” ssfid Marcella, disconcerted 
by the odd habit Lady Winterbourne had of fixing her eyes 
upon at person, hnd th&i, as it were, forgetting what shp had 
done with <them. u f ° 

“ Oh, I haven’t been there, Ajfaeta,” said the newcomer, 
turning, aftpr a pause, to Miss Raeburn, “ since that summer 
—you remember ?—that party when thesPalmerstons came 
< over —hdo long ago—twenty years I ” • ■ 

Marcella sat stiffly upright. 0 Lady Winterboftme grew a 
little nervous and flurried. o * * 

“ I don’t think l ever saw your z^other, Miss Boyce—I was 
much away from home about 4 hem Oh yes, t did<once~r—” 
uThp sp&.ker stopped, a sudden red suffusing her pale 
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cheeks.' She h^i felt cerlaiif iomehow, at sight df Marcella, 
that she should say or do some^ung untoward, and she h&d 
promptly^ustifiedjies owxl provision. The only time she had 


ever seen Mrs. Boyce had been in cofcrt, on the last day 1 bf the 
famous trial in which Richard Boyce was concerned, when 
she had made out the wife setting cldbely veiled as near to her 
husband ps possible, waiting*for the verdict. As |he had 
already coafiaed tfiis reminiscence to Miss Raebufn, and had 
forgotten %he had done so, both ladies had a moment #of 
embarrassment. * • 

“Mrs. Boyce,* I am* ^prry to say, does not seem to be 
strong/ 1 said«Miss Raeburn,.bending over the fcfeel of her 
stocking. “ I wish we coula nave had the pleasure of seeing 
her to-day• • • 

There was a p&usef. Lady Vi^nterboume’^ tragic eygs were 
once»morq^nsidering|Marcel]a. “ I hope you will come and 
see me,” sne said at Igst abfuptly—“ and Mrs. Boyce, too.” 

Thfe voiee was very soft and refined though so* deep, and 
Marcella,booking up, was suddenly magnetized. “ Yes, i will,” 
she saM; all her face njplting into sensitive me. “ Mamma 


bum told nys about you. He says ypu read a great«deal.” 

The solemnity of 4 hee last words, the fixedness. of the 
tragic look, were ndt to be Assist*!. Marcella laughed out, 
and both ladies simultaneously thought her extraordinarily 
radiant and handsome. “ How can he know ? Why, I 


have hardly talked ^bout Uboks*to him ^all.” 

“ Well, here he comes ! ” said Lady Winterbourne, smiling 
suddenly ; “ so I canjask him. Bu$ I am sure he didbsay so.” 

it was now Marcella*^ tufn to colour. Algous* Raeburn 
crossed ^the room, greeted Lady Winterboumd, ap^ next 
momerft she felt her hand in his. • . 

“ You did tell me. Aldous, didn’t* you, ”baid Lady Win¬ 
terbourne, “ that Mira Bovce was a great reader f *** 

The speaker had known Aldous Raeburn as a boy, and was, 
moreover, a sort of cousin, which explained the Christian 
name. ^ • * 

Aldous spiled. “ I said I thought Miss Boyce ifras like* 
you and me, and Ijad a weakness mat vky. Lady Winger- 
bourne. But I won’tjbe cross-examined I ” • 

” I don’t thiifk I am a (peat reader,” said Marcella bluntly 
—” at ledbt I read a gredt (Mai, but I*hardly ever read a 
book thr&u&h. I haben’t patience.” 
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" You Want to get at everythiiig so quicjdy ? ” said Miss 
Raeburn, looking up sharphr. 

“ I suppose so,” said Marcell£. “ There setms to be 
always a r hundred things tearing one different ways, and no 
time for any of them.” < r » * 

“ Yes, when *one is ybung on^ feels like that,” said Lady 
Winterbourne, sighing. “ Wien one is pld one accepts one’s 
limitation®. When* I wa% twenty el never thought that I 
should be still an ignorant and discontented “woman at 
nearly seventy.” • • © 

“ It is because you axe so young still. Lady Winterbourne, 
that you heel so,’l said Aldou| Pf laughing at h#r as one does 
at an old* friend. “ Why, you are younger than any of 
us I 1 1*.feel all brushed and. stirred up—bo^ at school 
again—after I have been to ,see you l 

“ Well, I don’t know what you meapi, I’m sure,” said Lady 
Winterbourne, sighing again. ‘Chen she looked at the pair 
beside hef ; —at the alert brightness in the man’s ■strode and 
quiet facias he sat stooping forward, with his hands upon 
his knees, hardly able to keep his pyes for an instant from 
the dark apparition beside him—at the girl's evident shy¬ 
ness apd pride. • 9 • 

. »“ My dear 1 ” she said, turning suddenly to Miss Raeburn, 
“ have«you heard*wha^a monstrosity Alipe has produced this 
last timqin th^ way of a baby ? It waaborn with four teeth.” 

Miss Raeburn’s astonishment fitted the provocation, and 
the two old friends fell into a gossip on the subject of Lady 
Winterbourne’s numerous family, which was clearly meant 
for a tite-d-tete, « p. •* * t • 

“ Will you 6ome and, look at our tapestry ? ” said Aldous 
to hi? neighbour after a ( few nothings had passed between 
them. “ I think you would admird it, and I am afraid my 
grandf^thet will be a few minuted yet. He hopdft. to get 
home earliet than this, but his Board meeting was vfery long 
and important, 1 and hfe kept him a$ unconscionable time.” 

Marcella rose, and they mQvec^together towards the south 
end of the room, where a famous piece of Italian Renaissance 
tapestry entirely filled the* wall from side to side. " How 
beautiful! ” cried the girl, her ‘eyes fflling wjth delight. 
c ° Whaft a delicious thing to live with I ” • t 

,And indeed it’was the mo£t adorable medley of forms, 
tints, suggestions, of gods and goddef^es, nymphs and shep¬ 
herds, standing in flowery graSs u&der fruit-laden trees and 
wreathed about with roses. Both* colour and subject were of 
foiryhmdr- The golds and browns and^inks of it, the greens 

* t 
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and ivory whites Jiad been mefiowed and pdarlcd and warmed 
by age into a most glowijig, dedicate, and •fanciful beaut}”. 
It was Itdly at th® great moipent—subtle, rich, exuberant. 

Aldous enjoyed her pleasure. ” fthought yoi* would like 
it; I heped you would.. It has been my special delight since 
I was a child, when my mother fijst Amted it out of a garret. 
I am not sure that I don’t in mV heart prefer it to anv of the 
pictures.” * • 

" The Servers ! h said Marcella, absorbed in it—“ look at 
them-*-the irises, the cyclamens, the lilies P It reminds one 
of the dreams one"used to Jiave when one was small of what it 
would be like to have flower% enough. I twas at Softool, you 
know, in a part of England where one seemed always cheated 
out of them! \^e walked two and two along the straight 

roads, and I found ofie here and one there—ftut such a beg¬ 
garly* wretched few, fof all one’s trouble. I used to hate the 
hard, dry soil, and cojisole dnyself by imagining^countrics 
where*the flowers grew like this—yes, just like^this, in a gold 
and pink and blue mass, so that one might thryst one's hands 
in and gather and gather till one was really satisfied t That 
is the worst of being at school when you are poor 1 You 
never get cgiougtf of anything. One day it’s flowers—tfut 
the next ^day it is pudding—and the next frocks.” • • 

Her eye was sparkling, her tongue lessened. # Not only was 
it pleasant to feel herself beside him, enwrapped in«uch an 
atmosphere of admiration add deference, but the artistic 
sensitive chord in her had been struck and vibrated happily. 

" Well, enly wait till May, and the cowslips in your own 
fields will make up to .you! *he said, smilij^ jt Jier. " But 
now, I have been wondering to myself in my room upstairs 
what you would like to$&e. There aje a good mqnjvtfteJBures 
in this house, and you wil^cafb for them, because vqu are an 
artist. But you shall not be bored with them 1 # r Yqji^hall 
see whalfand as much as you like. Yop had about a quarter 
of an hour’s talk with my aunt, did you not ? ” he asked, in a 
quite different tone. t • * * 

So all the time, while she an<j Miss Raeburn had been 
making acquaintance, he had known that she was in the 
house, and b^had kept atfay for his own purposes ! • Mar¬ 
cella felt a cqlouf she could not restrain leagp into her theek. 

“ Miss Raeburn wys very kind,” sne said, with a return#)f 
shyness, which parsed t however the next moment, by re¬ 
action, into her usual dafcing? “ Yes, she was very kind ; 
but all the fame she doesn’t likfe me—I fton’t think she is' 
going to am not her sort*” 
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“ Have £ou been talking Socialism to her / "he askfedheTf 
filing. • f 

“ No, not yet—not yet/' th$ said emphaticallyC* " But I 
am dreadfully uncertairf—I can't always hold my tongue-— 
I am afraid you will be sorry you took ,rae up." « 

" Are you scv aggressive ^ Bpt Aunt Neta is so mild 1 — 
she wouldn't hurt a fly. She toothers every One in r the house 
and out of it. The only, people she is hard* upon are the 
little servant girls, who will wear feathers to them hats! " - 
" There! " cried Marcella indignantly. " Why shouldn't 
they wear feathers in their hats ? f I 4 is thdir form of beauty 
—their tapestry !*'l _ ♦ 

“ But if one can't have both feathers and boots ? ” he 
asked bur humbly, a twinkle in his gray eye. " If one 
hasn'\ boots, oAe may catch^a cold and die of it—which is, 
after all, worse than going featherles$" f • 

" But why can't they have fdhthers and boots t It is be¬ 
cause you—w^—have got too much. r You have the tapestry 
—and—a$d the pictures "—she turned and looked cound the 
room—" and tms wonderful house^-and the park. * Oh no 
—I think it is Miss Raeburn has too many feathers! " 

* Perhaps it is," he admitted in a different tope; his look 
changing and saddening as though some habituah struggle 
of thought were* - recalled to him. “ You se% I am in a 
difficulty. I ^ant to show you our feathers. I think they 
would please you—and you make me a&hamed of them." 

“ How absurd I " cried Marcella, “ when I told you hoW 
I liked the school children bobbing to me 1 " • 

They laughed; ( and then Altlous lpoked round *with a 
start. “ Ah, here is my grandfather fc" 

Thenche stood back, etching the Jook with which Lord 
Maxwell* aftpr greeting Lady \yihterboume, approached 
MissJEtyycd. He saw title old man's somewhat formal ap¬ 
proach, the'sudden kindle in the blue eyes which marked'the 
first effect of Marcella's form and presence, the bow, the 
stately Shake of the hand. Xhe Joverhearing his Own heart 
beat realized that his beautiful lady had so t&r done weU. 

* “ You must let me say that -1 see a decided likeness in you 
to your grandfather," said Lord Maxwell* whe^hey were all 
1 seated*at lunch, Marcella on,his left hand, opposite to Lady 
Winterbourne. * He ^!as one* of my dearest friends." ■ 

“ I'm afraid I don't know mueh*g.bout him," said Mar¬ 
cella, rather bluntly, “ except wtyat I hav6 got out of old 
letters. I never sAw him tfc&t I*remember." • -,« ■ 

*Lopd Maxwell left the subject, of*course, At'once, but 
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showed a great wish to talk tb*her, and make her* talk. He 
had pleasant thihgs to say abouf Mellor and its past, whidh 
ooula be said without pffence; %kd some conversation about 
the Boyce monuments in Mellbr Church ldd to a djsqusslbn of 
the pa# played by the, different local families in the Civil 
Wars, in which it seemed to Aidotfs that £is grandfather 
tried in various shrewd ancf courteous ways to make Mar¬ 
cella feel \t» e&se With herself and her race, accepted, as it 
were, of right into the local motherhood, and so to soothe 
and hgal those bruised feelings he could net but divine. 

The girl carried heqself a little loftily, answering With an 
independence and freedoft bevond her agQ and IxAm of her 
London life. She was not iif fne least abashed or phy. Yet 
it was clear that Lord Max\y^l’s first impressions were Javour- 
able. . Alddhs cafight every now and then hiS quick, fledging 
look sweeping over her^Lna instantly withdra\yn—comparing 
as the grandson very well knew, every point and tone and 
gesture with some innef ideal of what a Raeburn’s Wife should 
be. Hov% dreamlike the whole scene was to Aidoug, yet how 
exquisitely real t The room, with its carved hnd gilt cedar- 
wood panels, its Vandykes, its tall windows opening on the 
park, the autumn sun flooding the gold and purple fruit bn 
the table* ahd sparkling on the glass and silver, the figure 
of his aunt aqd Lady,Winterbourae, the moving servants, and 
dominant of it all, interpreting it all for him anew, tfie dark, 
lithe creature beside his grandfather, *so quick, sensitive, 
extravagant, so much a woman, yet to his lover’s sense so 
utterly unjike any other woman he had ever seen—every 
detail of it was charged to him with a thousand new mean- 
infig, now oppressive, Jnow delightful.. * • * 

For he was passing out of the first stage of passioi^ ip ^hich 
.it is* almost its own satisfaction, so dew and exujfching is it to 
the wholfi nature, into the Second stage—the stagetoxanxiety, 
incredulity. Marcella, sitting there on.his own gfouna,%fter 
all his planning, seemed^to him not ndhrer, bht farther from 
him. She was terribly on her (^gfhity! Where wasell that 
girlish abandonment gone dhich she had shown him on that 
walk beside the gate ? There had be^q a toqph of it, a 
divine touch, befoee luncheon. How could he get her to 
himself agaffR. * . • - « 

Meanwnild the conversatioif passed to thb prevailing lo^il 
topic-r-the badness 6f the harvest, the low prices*of every- . 
thing, the consequent "depression among the farmers, and 
stagnation in the villages. • .* 

,‘‘I don*fcdmow whht is to be done for the ptfopl^ this 
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winter,” said Load Maxwell/ v without pauperizing them, I 
mean. To giv^money is easy enough. Our grandfathers 
would have doled out coal and ‘blaqkefr, and thought no 
mors of it % We don’t get tnrbugh so easily.” 

“ No,” said Lady Winterboufne, ^ighing. “ It weighs one 
down. Last winter was a dightmare. r The tales one heard, 
and the faces one saw 1—fcbou%h we seemed to be always 
giving! And in the middle of it Edward Would bnf me a new 
sgt of sables. I begged nim irot, but he laughed at me.” 

” Well, my dear,” said Miss Raeburn cheerfully, JJ if no¬ 
body bought sables, thcre’d be other poor people up in 
Russia, isn’t it Prior Hudson’s Bhy ?—badly off. One has 
to think pf that.—Oh, you Aebdn’t talk, Aldous 1 I know 
you sap it’s a fallacy. I call itxpmmon sense.” 

SHe got, however, only a slight smile froA AldAus, who had 
long ago left his great-aunt 'to work /)ut her own economics. 
And, anyway, she saw that he 4vas wholly absorbed from his 
seat besi&e Lady Winterbourne in Watching Miss Boyce. 

” It’s precisely as Lord Maxwell says,” replied Lady Win¬ 
terbourne : “that kind of thing used to satisfy everybody. 
And our grandmothers were very gdbd women. I don't know 
why we, who give ourselves so much more.trouble than they 
c (Jid, should carry these thorns about with us! while they 
went free.” • f 

She drew herself dp, a cloud «pv$r ‘her fine eyes. Miss 
Raeburn, looking round* was* glad to^see the servants had 
left the room. 

“ Miss Boyce thinks we are all in a very bad wa y> I’m 
sure. I have hearc^taleg.of Miss Boyce’s opinion^! ” said 
Lord Maxv&li, sifiiling^at her, with ai£ old man’s indulgence, 
as tljpitgjj provoking her to talk. 

Her sjim fjngers were'nervoesly Cnfmbling some bread be¬ 
side her ; 'her head was drooped* a little. At his •challenge 
she looked* up with a start. She was perfectly conscious of 
him, *as both the greafc magnate onjiis native heath and as 
the trained man of affairi condescending to a girl’s fancies. 
But she had made up her mind^not to be afraid. 

“ What Lales haye you heard ? ” she asked him. 

“You alarm us, you know,”* he said gallantly, waiving 
her question. “ We can’t pfford a propheteST’to the other 
si$e just now.” * * * 

Miss Raeburn drew herself up, vnth ‘a sharp, dry look at 
Miss .Boyce which escaped ovegp hne but Lady Winter¬ 
bourne. * 

v “ ph, Vam not a Radical 1 ” said Marcella hftlf*scornfuUy. 
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“ We Socialists ^on’t fight for either political party as such. 
We take what we can get out o^both.” • • 

“ So yolf call yourself a Socialist ? A real full-blown one?” 
Lord Maxwell’s pleasant tone marked the mood of d man 
who after a morning of hard work thinks himself entitled to 
some amusement at luncheon. • 1 « 

“ Yes, J an\ a Socialist,” shO said slowly, looking £.t him. 

” At least Pought to be-*-I api in#ny conscience.* 

“ But n<Jfc in your judgment ? ” he said, laughing. “ Isa’t 
that the condition of most of us ? ” • # 

“ No, not at all I " she exclaimed, both her vanitv and her 
enthusiasm roused by his manger. 1 ' Botiwmy j udgment and 
my conscience make me a Socialist. It’s only one’« wretched 
love for onq’s owgi little lutouries and precedences—the jworst 
part of one—that fiiakes me jvaver, makeS me a traitor I 
The people I worked! with in London would think me a 
traitor often, I know.” • • 

“ Ahd you really think that the world ought^o bS * hatched 
over agam and hatched different * ? That it ought to be, 
if it cohid be ? ” . 

“ 1 think that things are intolerable as they are,” she 
broke out, .after* a pause. “ The London poor wcye ftad 
enough ;• the country poor seem to me worse 1 How can amy 
one believe that such serfdom and poverty—such mutilation 
of mind and body—were»meant to go on for*ever V* 

Lord Maxwell’s Brows lifted. eBut'it certainly was no 
wonder that Aldous should find those eyes of hers superb! 

“ Can you really imagine, my dear young lady,” he asked 
her mildly, “ that if ^1 property were divjfted tomorrow the 
force of natural inequality would not have Undone all the 
work the day after, ajid # given us b£,ck our poor ?.”• % 

The “newspaper cant ” <ff this remark, as*th^ Cravens 
would have put it, brougnt a contemptuous look io§ §n in¬ 
stant ifito the girl’s face. She began to talk *eagerly and 
cleverly, showing a vensfair training m the catchword# of the 
school, and a good m«norjfc—aaone uncomfortable person at 
the table soon perceived—for some of the leading arguments 
and illustrations of a book of Venturis* Essays which had 
lately been jguch z%ad and talked of in London. , 

Then, irritated more and more by Lord Maxwell’# gentle* 
attention, and the,interjections hcrthrei^ in from tim^to 
time, she plunged infcS history, attacked the landowning, 
class, spoke of fhe Statute of Labourers, the Law of Settle¬ 
ment, the tTew Poor Law, tmdbther gredt matters^ all in the 
same quick flow of glancing, picturesque speech, .And aU with 

A A. 
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the same uttenoblWion—so it seemed to he£ stiff; indignant 
hdStess at the other end of*the ts^le—of the mannersand 
modesty proper to a young girl in s strange house, and 
that \toung-girl Richard Boyce’s^daughter I 
. Aldous struck in now and then, trying? to soothe <her by 
supporting her ,to a ceitaiitf extent, and so divert the con¬ 
versation. But Marcella was n soon too.excited to, be man¬ 
aged ; and she had ‘her sa&'; a very stroAg say Often as far 
as« language went: there could be no doubt of that. 

“ Ah well,’* saSd Lord Maxwell, wincing at last under 
some ot her phrases, in spite of Ips 1 * courteous savoir-faire, 
“ I see you are ot the same opinion as a good man whose 
book I took up yesterday: The landlords of England 
have v always shown a mean and malignant passion for 
profiting by the miseries of, others 1 * " Well, Aldous, my 
boy, we are judged, you and I—no hdp for it l *\ * 

The man whose temper and rftle had made the prosperity 
of a whole countryside for nearly forty years looked at his 
grandson fvith twinkling eyes. Miss Raeburn was speech¬ 
less. Lady Winterbourne was abseptly staring at M&rceUa, 
a spot of red on each pale cheek. 

Then Marcella suddenly wavered, looked’across at Aldous, 
and broke down. * * Of course you think me very ridiculous,” 
she said* with a tremulous change of tone. “ I svppose I am. 
And I am as inconsistent as anybody-**—I hate myself for it. 
Very often when anybody* talkg to me on the other side I am 
almost as much persuaded as I am by the Socialists ; they 
always told me in London I was the prey of the last speaker. 
But it can't .make any difference to ope's feeling: nothing 
touches that.’* . ** 

Sheft«fn?.ed p to Lord Maxwell, half appealing. ” It is when 
I go down frem our house to %he ( village; when I see the 
placeg ^ie people live in; when one is comfortable in the car¬ 
riage, and one passes gome woman in the rain, ragged and 
dirty Sind tired, trudging back from her work; when one 
realizes Vfrkt they have no ngWs/vhen they come to be old; 
nothing to look to but charity, for which we —we Who have 
everything-v-expect .them to be grateful; and when I know 
that eyery one of them has done fnore useful vofkiri a year 
^of theif life than I shall ever .do in the wholes of ipme, then I 
fee& that the whCle state of things is spmehow wrong and 
.topsy-turvijr and wicked Her voS^e rose a little, every 
emphasis grew more passionate. G And if t don't do some¬ 
thing — the little sufch a person ah I can — to altefrit before 
I Uie.J mftht as well never have lived!"' * 
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' Everybody actable started.* Lord Marfwsll looked at Miss 
Raeburn .his mouth twitting oyer the humour of his sistdt’s 
dismay. •Well, this*was a,forcible young woman. Was 
Aldous the kind of man to Jpe able to deal conveniently with 
such eyes, such emotions, such a personality ? 

Suddenly Lady Winterbpun$’s deep voice broke in, “ I 
never could s ( ay it half so wcfll as that, Miss Boyce^ but I 
agree with«you. f may*say ^hatJL have agreed With you aU 
my life.” # * 

This girl turned to her, grateful and quivering. 

“ At the samd time/’ said Lady Winterbourne, relapsing 
with a long breath from trag^ emphasis risto a fluttering in¬ 
decision equally characteristic, “ as you say, one is incon¬ 
sistent, I,was poor once, before Edward came to title, 
and I did not at all like it—nofc at all. And*I don’t vysh my 
daughtersLto marry p#or men; and what I should do with¬ 
out a maid or a carriage whfen I wanted it I cannot imagine. 
Edwflrd makes the most of these things. H^tell#me I have 
to choose between things as they are, and a grsgluated in¬ 
come tax which would Jeave nobody—not ev(en the richest 
--more than four hundred a year.” 

“ Just qpough for one of those little houses qp. yhur 
station voad,” said Lord Maxwell, laughing at her. 
think you rgight still have a maid.” 9 • • 

“ There, you laugh/* said Lady Winterbouftie vehemently: 
“ the men do. Bui?I tell yoft it usno ldughing matter to feel 
that your heart and conscience have gone over to the enemy. 
You want to feel with your class, and you can’t. Think of 
what used to happen in old days. • My grandmother, who was 
as good and kind a woman as ever lived, waft driving home 
through-our village one evening, gnd a man pagsadiher, a 
labourer who-was a limb drunk, and who did qot tpke off his 
hat to tfbr. She stopped, made her men get doWn, pnd had 
him put in the stocks there and then—the old stotks were still 
standing, on the village^green. Therf she d&ve home? to her 
dinner, and said her pray^js np doubt that nighlrvrith more 
consciousness than usual of having done her duty. But if 
the power of the stocks still remained tc^us, my 4®ar friend ” 
—and she Md her*thin old woman’s hand, flashing w^h dia¬ 
monds, on Lord Maxwell’s arm—“ we could no longer do it,* 
you or I.we have lost the*sense t>f rigftt m our place §nd 
position—at least 1*ffxy$ I have. In the*old days sf there wau 
social disturbance the u^per*class could put it down with a 
strong hafld.” • *• • _ 

“ So tlfejf would still,” said Lord Maxwell dryl^ ** if there 
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were violence. Q &cc let it corrfb t i any real Attack on prop¬ 
erty, and you will see wher^ all these Socialist theories will 
be. And of course it will no$ be itfe —not the land&wners or 
the capitalists—who wil> put it down. It will be the hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of people with something to lose-u-a few 
pounds in a jojnt-stocn mell, ^ house of their own built 
through a co-operative store* fin acre or two of lan£ stocked 
by theif own savings—it they, I Am afraid/who will put 
MLgs Boyce's friends down so far as they represent any real 
attack on property—and brutally, too, I fear, if need fee.” 

“ I dire say,” exclaimed Marcella, her colour rising again. 
” I never tan see ho*v we Sociajj^ts are to succeed. But how 
can any one rejoice in it ? How can any one wish that the 
present ^tate of things should gObQn ? Oh. the horrors one 
sees in London'. And dowp here, the? cottages, and the 
starvation wages, and the ridiculous (jvorship of game,* and 
then, of course, the poaching—ft-” 

Miss Rakbury pushed back her chair with a sharp hoise. 
But her brother was still peeling his pear, and non one else 
moved. Why ‘did he let such taljc go on ? It was too 
unseemly. 

Eord r Maxwell only laughed. " My dear •young' lady,” he 
SRjd, much amused, “ are you even in the frame ofcnind to 
make a*hero of a*-poacher ? Disillusion, lies thftt way !—it 
does indeed. *Why—Aldous 1 —I have been hearing such 
tales from Westall this morning. I stopped at Corbett's 
farm a minute or two on the way home, and met Westall at 
the gate coming out. He says he and his men are being 
harried to death sound about TiSdley End by a gang of men 
that come, he thinks, from. Oxford—a diving gang with a gig, 
who <y>nae e at night or in the early mprning—the smartest 
rascals oqt, impossible to catch? Btit he says he thinks he 
will soo$ have his hand on the local accomplice—a Mellor man 
—a nfan nafned Hurd : not one of our labourers, I think.” 

“ Hurd I ” cried Mafcella in dismay. “ Oh no, it can’t 
be. Impossible! ” ( t r 1 

Lord Maxwell looked at her in astonishment. 

11 Do you (know any Hurdk ? I am afraid your father will 
find thpt Mellor is a bad place for*poachittg.” ^ 

' “ If Kc is, it is because they„are so starved anamiserable,” 
said Marcella, trying haVd to &peak coolly, but “excited .al¬ 
most beyond bounds by the conversation and all that it im¬ 
plied. " And the Hurds—I d6h*t/oeneve it” a bit t But if 
it were tri^e—oh, thfcy have been in such straits!—*they were 
out of»worVmost of last winter; they Ure out of'vterk now. 
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No one could grudge theii.—l told you 'About them, didn't 
I ? ” she said, suddenly glancing at Aldoue. “ I was golhg 
to ask ycfb to-dayfcif you could help them.” Her prophetess 
air had altogether left hej. She*felt ready tp cry? and 
nothing could have, been more womanish than her tone. 

He bent across to her. JlissfRadburn, invaded by a new 
and intolerable sen%e of calarrfity, could have beaten him for 
what she Jead in*his shiniqg eygs and*in the fruslf on his 
usually p£Le che£k. # 

“ is he still out of worl£ ? ” he said. tf And you are un¬ 
happy about it? Buif l^am sure we can find him \frork. I 
am just now planning improvements at the north%nd of the 
park. We can take him on; I am certain of it. You 
must give jne his full naxn# and address.” m 

“ And let him tfeware of ^Vestall,” said Lord RJaxwell 
kindly. 1 * Give him & hint, Miss Boyce, jyid nobody will 
rake up bygones. TJiere fe nothing I dislike go much as 
rows*aboirt the shooting. All the keepers k^ow^that.” 

“ And«of course,” said Miss Raeburn coldly, “ i^the family 
are in* real distress thgre are plenty of people at hand to 
assist them. The man need not steal.” 

"Oh, charity i ” cried Marcella, her lip curling. f 
“A worse crime than poaching, you think,” said Lq&d 
Maxwell, laughing, ” Well, these age big subjects.* I con¬ 
fess, after my morning viith the lunatics, I eflhi halij inclined, 
like Horace Walpolfc, to thitfk everything serious ridiculous. 
At any rate shall we see what light a cup of coffee throws 
upon it.-#-Agneta, shall we adjourn ? ” 

ft 

'chapter XI. 

Lord Maxwell closed the d*awing*-room doorjbehyid Aldous 
and MaSrcella. Aldous liad proposed to take tfteir £uest to 
see thef picture gallery, which was on the first flbor, and had 
found ner willing. The old man dame Back to the two 
other women, running his £an<J fiervously through his shock 
of white hair—a gesture which Miss Raeburn well knew to 
show some disturbance of mind* + # 

“ I shoulj^like t$ have your opinion of that young lajly,” he 
said deliberately, taking a chaij* immediately in front ef them.* 
V I like tier/' said Lady "Wintcfbourilfe instantly. Of 
course she is crude ^fid extravagant, • and doe* not know 
<}uite what sh& may s%. *But all that will improve. I 
like her, And shall make Mentis with hdr.” 

Miss Raeburn thrftw up her hands in angry.wia2$ment. 

m 
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“ Most forward, conceited, and^ill-manneredc” she said with 
eifergy. “ I am certain she,has ncyproper principles, and as 
to what her religious views may be, I dreadpto thinlrof them 1 
If that is a specimen of the girls pi the present day—” 

“ My dear,” interrupted Lord Maxwell, 0 laying a hand on 
her knee, “ Lady WinteYbofJme js an old friend, a very old 
friend. v I think we may be frank before her, an# I don't 
wish you to say thi&gs you may regret. " AldouS has made 
uj* his mind to get that girl to marry him if he c!tn.” 

Lady Winterbotime was silent/ having, in fact, beerpfore- 
warneaby that odd little interview With Aldous in her own 
drawing-room, when he had sut^d^nly asked hereto call on Mrs. 
Boyce. But she looked at Miss Raeburn. That Lady took up 
her kpitting, laid it down again, resumed it^then^broke out, 
“ How,did it coi&e about ? Where have “they been meeting ? ” 
“ At the Hardens mostly. He seerts to have bpen struck 
from the beginning, and now there is, no question as to his 
determination.* But she may not have him; hfi processes 
to be still entirely in the dark.” * 

“ Oh ! ” cried Miss Raeburn, with«a scornful shrug,"meant 
to express all possible incredulity. Then she began to v knit 
fast and furiously, and presently said in * great* agitation, 
*£What can he be thinking of ? She is very hsmd&ome, 
of course, but——” tlpen her words failed heir. " When 
Aldous romemoers his mother, how*taif he ? —undisciplined ! 
self-willed ! Why, she laid doWn the law to you, Henry, as 
though you had nothing to do but to take your opinions from 
a chit of a girl like her. Oh no, no ; I really can't; you 
must give me -tfpie.* And hefr father—the disgrace and 
trouble of it I 1 1 tell you; Henry, it wifi bring misfortune I ” 
Lord Maxwell was much trouble*}. «. Certainly he should 
have talked to Agneta beforehahd. t But the fact wqp he had 
his ccjjygrdifce, like other men, and he had been trusting to the 
girl herself, to tips beauty he had heard so much of, to soften 
the first shock of the matter to the (present mistress of the 
Court. * - ♦ * L 

“ We will hope not, Agneta,” he said gravely — (l we will 
hope not. «But you* must remember Aldous is no boy, * X 
cannot coerce him. I see the difficulties, amU have put 
'them Before him.^ But I am more favourably struck with 
the. girl than you are. And anyway, if .it comes about/. 1 we 
must makWthe best x>f it.” *e B « •+ 

Miss Raeburn made no answer, cbut pretended to set her 
heel, her ^needles shaking. fcadtf Winterbourne®was very 
trttyjoe two old IrinuU, 
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” Wait a little,” she said, laying her Hand lightly oh Miss 
-Raeburn's. “ No doubfc with her opinions she felt specially 
drawn to assert •herself to-day. One can imagine it very 
well of a girl, and a generous girl in her position. You will 
see other sides of her, I am sure you win. And you would 
never—you could never—cnakS a breach with Alaous.” 

- “ Wewnust all remember, said Lord Maxwell, getting up 
and beginning $8 walk up and* dowrf beside uiem, “ that 
Aldous is in no way dependent upon me. He has his own 
resources. He # could leave us to-morroV. Dependent on 
me l It is the other -Any, I think, Agneta—don%you ? ” 

He stopped and looked ah her, and dhfe returned his look 
in spite of herself. A tear dropped on her stocking, which 
she hastily brugheg away* , • • 

" Come now,” said Lord Maxwell, seating himseli; ” let 
us talk ifeover rationally. Don't go, Lady'Winterbourne.” 

" f Why, they may. be settling.it at this moment,” cried 
Miss Ra£bum, half choked, and feeling an though “ the 
skies wdte impious not to fall.” • 

” No, no ! ” he said,cmiling. “ Not yet, I think. But let 

us prepare ourselves.” . _ 

-*.**• * * * # • 

Meadwhile the cause of all this agitation was sitting lan¬ 
guidly in a great <Louis-Quinze chair in Ihg picturf gallery 
upstairs, with Alcfptis Beside her. J*he hhd taken off her 
big hat as though it oppressed Her, and her black head lay 
against a corner of the chair in fine contrast to its mellowed 
golds and crimsons. Opposite to her were two famous Hol¬ 
bein portraits, at which she ldbked*frorft time to time as 
though attracted to^hem in spite of herself, by some trained 
sense which could not be silenced. But she .was % At com¬ 
municative, and Aldous w& anxious. • # • 

“ Do you think I was rude to your grandfather £ ” she 
asked*him at last abruptly, cutting dead short some in¬ 
formation she had ^tiffly asked him for just before as to 
the date of the gallery and its collection. * 0 

"Rudel " he said, startled* "Not at all. Not in the^ 
least. Do you suppose we are made oPsuch brittle stuff, we 
poor landowners, that we can't stand an argument now and 
then?” * • . • # • . 

• * Your aunt thought I was rude,” she said, unheeding? ” I 
think I was. J3ut a bouse lifce this excites me.” * And with<e 
Httle reckless gesture she,turned her head over her shoulder 
looked dQwn the gallery! A Velasquez wasJheside her; 
a great Titian over the way; a priceless RetnbrantflPbeide 

9 in 
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it. Oh her right hahd stood a ciiair of carved steel, presented 
by a German town to a German enjperor, which had not its 
equal in Europe ; the brocade draping the*deep windows in 
front of herhad been specially made to grace a state visit 
to the house of Charles II. «, » » 

“ At Mellor,” she went’ on^“ ws are old and tumbledown. 
The rain, comes in; there are' no shutters to the big hall, 
and we can't afford 1 to put them—we can’t affoid even to 
hare the pictures cleaned. I can pity the house and nurse 

it, as I d® the village. But here-” 

And looking about her, she gave significant shrug. 

“ What—our feaitiiers again a’.’ he said, laughing. “ But 
consider. Even you allow that Socialism cannot begin to¬ 
morrow. 0 There must be a transition time, aiyi clearly till the 
State ic ready to take over the historical houses and their 
contents, the present nominal owners ®f them are^bound, if 
they can, take care of them. 1 ' Otherwise the State will 
be some day defrauded.” 

She could not be insensible to the charm of his manner to¬ 
wards her. There was in it, no doubt, the natural forde and 


weight of the man older and better informed than his com¬ 
panion, and amused every now and then by her extravagance. 
Bet even her irritable pride could not take offence. w For the 
intellectual dissent she*felt at bottom was tempered by a 
moral sympathy of which the gentleness and warmth touened 
and moved her in spite of herself. And now that they were 
alone he could express himself. So long as they had been in 
company he had seemed to her, as often before, shy, hesitating, 
and ineffective, ^ut*.rith the disappearance of spectators, 
who represented to him,cio doubt, the harassing claim of the 
critical judgment, all was*freer, more, assured, more natural. 

She leant her chin on her hand/ considering Iris plea. 
” Supparing you live long enough to see the State take it, 
shall you be able to reconcile yourself to it ? Or shhil you 
feel it £ wrong, and go out,a rebel ? ft 

A delightful smile was beginning to dance in the dark eyes. 
She was recovering the tension of her talk with Lord Maxwell. 

“ All must depend* you see, on the conditions—on how you 
and your friends are going to maflage thfe transition. You 
‘fnay persuade me—conceivably—or you may ejqpt me with 
violince.” 

“ 11 Oh no*I ” she interposed quickly, “ There will be no 
violence. Only we shall gradually reduce your wages. Of 
course, w^can't do 1 without headers—we don’t Want to do 
_ \i ____j _—x .... -.gric uP -_* 1 


aWky‘with* 1 the captains of any industry, agricultural or 


,nt to do 
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manufacturing. Only we Hunk you o\%rpaid. You must 
be content with less.” g , • 9 

“ DoiPt Unger out*the process,” he said, laughing, “ other¬ 
wise it will be painful. TJie people who are cendenfned to 
Uve in these houses before the Commune takes to them, 
while your graduated laqd a£d fncome taxes are slowly 
starving: them out„will have*a bad time of it.” m 

" Well, «it* will* be your ^first #bad time! Think of the 
labourer flow, With five children, of school age, on twelve 
shillings a week—think of the sweated wbmen in Lpndon.” 

" Ah, think of then*,” he said in a different tone. 

There was*a pause of silqj^e. • • * 

“ No l ” said Marcella, springing up. “ Don’t let’s think 
of them. 1 get to believe the whole thing a pose inJtnyself 
and other* people. * Let’s go tjack to the pictures. Do you 
think Titian * sweategl ’ his drapery men—«paid them star¬ 
vation rates, and grew rich on their labour ? «Very Ukely. 
All the same, that blue woman —she pointed to a bending 
Magdalen—" wiU be a joy to all time.” • 

They wandered thrcgigh the gallery, and she was now all 
curiosity, pleasure, and intelligent interest, as though she had 
thrown of£an oppression. Then they emerged into the upper 
corrido* answering to the corridor of the antiques below, jwks 
also was hyng with pictures, principally family portraits of 
the second order, datingtback to the Tudors—a fine series of 
berobed and bejewelled pdtsonjges, 'wherein clothes pre¬ 
dominated and character was unimportant. 

Marcella’s eye was glancing along the brilliant colour of the 
wall, taking rapid i\ote of welted necfc$*surmounting stiff 
embroidered dresses,#of the whiteness of lace Arts, or the love¬ 
locks and gleaming s%tin of the Caroline beauties, wbeitit sud¬ 
denly occurred to her,"“ I Shall be their sucoessos. This is 
already* potentially mine. In a few months, if I please, I 
shall be walking this house as mistress—its future mistress, 
at any rate ! ” • 

She was conscious f>f a qjiictemng in the bloody aP momen¬ 
tary blurring of the vision. A % whirlwind of fancies swept 
across her. She thought of herself asdthe young peeress— 
LordMaxwgJl aftef all wag over seventy—her own white neck 
blazing with diamonds, the historic jewels pi a great fhmily—* 
her. will making l^w in this splenqid house—in the great 
domain surrounding it* What power !■*—what a position 
what a romaifce! She^i tife out-at-elbows Marcella, the 
Socialist, *the friend of the*|>eoplel %Vhat new lines of 
social acfidb and eifdeavour she might strike^out I* Miss 

• a 
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Raeburn should not stop her. &he caressed £he thought .of 
the scandals in store for that lady. Pnly it annoyed her that 
her di^am of large things should be constantly crossed by 
this foolish delight, making her ^ feet dance—in this mere 
prospect of satin gowns and fine jewels—of young andf f&ted 
beauty holding its brilliant court. If she made such a 
marriage it should be—it must be— ocl, public grounds. 
Her friends \nust hatfe no night to blame lifer. c 

Then she stole a glance at the tall, quiet gentlenfan beside 
her. A jman to be? proud of from'the beginning, and surely 
to be very fond of in time. “ Hf, would* always be my 
friend/* she thought. “ I ccviVI lead him. *He is very 
clever, one can see, and knows a great deal. But he admires 
what I .like. His 4 position hampersdum—but} coulfl help him 
to get beyond it. We might show the way to many 1 ” 

,r Will you come and see this room here ? ” he said, stop¬ 
ping suddeply, yet with a certain hesitation in the voice.* 
** It is my own sitting-room. There are one or twd portraits 
I should like to show you if you would let me/' •’ 

She followed him with a rosy chee&, and they were* pres¬ 
ently standing in front of the portrait of his mother. He 
spoke of his recollections of his parents quietly and simply, 
yob she felt through every nerve that he was not the* 5 man to 
speak ofcsuch thirfgs to anybody in whom he did not feel a 
very strong ana peculiar interest. As he was talking a rush 
of liking towards him canAi acrbss her. * How good he was 
—how affectionate beneath his reserve—a woman might 
securely trust him with her future. t 

So with ev$rv nfi^uii she«grew l softer, t her eye gentler, and 
with each step and word he seemed to himself to be carried 
deeperthe current oi;, joy. Intoxication was mounting 
within him, aa her slim, warm yoirit moved and breamed 
beside^&m and it was natural that he should r&ad her 
changing behaviour for something other than it whs. A 
man of‘his type asks for no c advance /rom the woman; the 
woman h!fe ft>ves does not make th^m ; but at the same time 
he has a natural self-esteem, and believes readily in. his 
1 power to wi* the retnra he is certain he will deserve. • 

- “ And this ? " she said, moving restlessly upwards his; 
table, ahd taking up the photograph of Edward Hallin. 

“cAhl that is the greatest friend I have in the world* 1 
But I am trare you know the name.* Mr. Hallin—-Edward 
Hallin.” * 4 

She pained, bewildered. ** 'What 1 the Mr. HMUn— that 
wdfe Eefwata Hallin—who settled the Nbttinghanf sbikelast 
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month—who lectures so much in the I&st End and injthe 
North?” . * # r ' 

' “ The* same. *We are old*colJpge friends. I o’vje him 
much, and in all his excitements he does not forget old 
friends. There, you see ”—and he opened a blotting-book 
and pointed smiling to sonje? closely-written sheets lying 
within it. —“4s my• last letter to him. I often wri^s two of 
those in ■ftie wedk, and he* to me. We don’t "agree on a 
number <ft things, but tha^t doesn’t matter.’* » 

“-What can you find to write about ? * she said,,wonder¬ 
ing. “ I thought ndbpdy wrote letters nowadays, only 
notes. Is it»books, or people ? ” • • 

“ Both, when it pleases us.” How soon, O jte favouring 
gods, might hepreyeal to her the part she Jierself played in 
those closely-covered sheets > “ But he writes to* me on 
social matters chiefly. His whole heart, as you probably 
know, is in certain experiments and reforms ip which he 
somStimeS asks me to help him.” i 

Marcella opened her eyes. These were new Mghts. She 
began* to recall all thatoshe had heard of young Hallin's posi¬ 
tion in the Labour movement; his personal magnetism^md 
prestige ; Jiis pdwer as a speaker. Her Socialist friends, she 
remembered, thought him in the way—a force, but a danger¬ 
ous one. He was for the follies of ccsnpromige—could not be 
got to disavow the principle of private.propferty, while ready 
to go‘great lengths in certain directions towards collective 
action and corporate control. The “ stalwarts ” of her sect 
would have none of him as a leader, while admitting his 
charm? as a human being—-a chafm sHe reihqpibered to have 
heard discussed with some anxiety among her Venturist 
friends. But for ordiqpry people he went far jened^l? 1 . Her 
father, she remembered, Jian dubbed him an ‘'•Aparchist ” in 
connection with the terms he had been able to ^ecuia dor the 
Nottingham strikers, as reported pi the .newspapers. It 
astonished her to cqpse across £he man again as Mr. Rae¬ 
burn’s friend. % * * 

They talked about Hallin a* little, and about Aldous’s 
Cambridge acquaintance with him. Chen Marcella, still 
nervous, want to lbok at the bookshelves, and found*hersel^ 
in front oi^ that working cojlectio^ of bqoks on economics 
which Aldous kept, in his own room under his hand, by Way 
bf guide to the very fcfte special collection he wa& gradually 
making in the library dcfornstairs. 

Here a Ain were surprise idf her. 1 Alaous hac^pever made 
the smallest claim to special knowledge on all those subjects 
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she ^iad' so often insisted on making him discuss. He had 
been always tentative and diffident, Referential even so far as 
her owiy opinions were concerned. And here*alreadySvas the 
library of a student. All the bopks she had ever read or 
r heard discussed were here—and as few among many. f The 
condition of them, moreover,'t£e *eigns of close and careful 
reading she noticed in them, as she took them out, abashed 
her: she had never l&amt to read in*this \frpy. Pc was her 
firsteontact with an exact and arduous culture. Shi thought 
of how she had instructed Lord Maxwell at .luncheon. '’No 
doubt he shared his grandson's interests. •> Her cheek burned 
anew; this time because it seemed to her that she had been 
ridiculous. * 


“ I donsM: know ;why you never t<Jld me you*took a particu¬ 
lar interest in these subjects,’** she said suddenly, turning 
round upon him resentfully: she had Just laid down, of* all 
things, a volume of Venturist essays., “ You must have' 
thought I talked a great deal of nonsense at luncheon."^ 

“ Why, I* 1 -have always been delighted to find yda cared 
for such things and took an interest in them. How few 
worsen do ! " he said quite simply, opening his eyes. “ Do 
you know these three pamphlets ? They ’were ^privately 
profited, and are very rare." * 

He todk out % book a*d showed it to her as one does to a 
comrade and equM—as he might hata done to Edward Hal- 
lin. But something was j&rred^in her—conscience or self¬ 
esteem—and she could not recover her sense of heroineship. 
She answered absently, and when he returned the book to the 
shelf she sakLtl^af j-t was tifne fdt her to go, and would he 
kindly ask for her maid, who was to walk with her ? 

“1 vAlPrkig.for her directly," he sajdr “ But you will let 
me take you home ? " Then hi acjded hurriedly, " I have 
some Vifiness this afternoon with a man who lives m your 
direction." 

She Assented a little stilly, but wigi an inward thrill. 
His word! and manner seemed suddenly to make the situa- 
tion unmistakable. Among the books it had been for the 
" moment obscured. He rang for his own servant, and gave 
directions about the maid. Theft they Vent downstairs, 
lhat Marcella migfyt say good-bye. 0 

Miss Raeburn bade, her guest farewell with a dignity 
which her Ihnall person could sometimes assume not un¬ 
becomingly. Lady Winterbourne hold the girl’s hand a little, 
looked hereout of countenance/and insisted on her Promising 
agdin to edme to Winterbourne Park tfaft following Tuesday. 
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Then Lord Maxwell, *with* old-fashioned politeness, made 
Marcella tak£ his arm througjx the hall. * 0 

• “ Yai must # coipe dhd sqp us again/* he said, smiling; 
“ though we are such belated old Tories, we $re ncft so bad 
as sound/* ,And under cover of his mild banter he fixed 
a penetrating attentive lookoup<9n her. Flushed and em* 
barrassed I Ha<( it indeed been done already ? or would 
Aldous settle it*on this w|ilk ? a To judge from lbs manner 
and hers, the'thing was going with rapidity. Well 0 well, 
thgre was nothing for it'but to hope fo* the best. 

On their w aty through the hall she stopped him* her hand 
still in his ^rm. Aldous was in fronh the <foor, looking 
for a light shawl she had Drought with her. “ I should like 
to thank you," she said shyly, “ about the Hurds. 0 Jt will be 
very kinh of $ou^and Mr. Raeburn to find them wprk/* . 

J-ord o Maxwell wgs pleased; and with, the usual unfair 
advantage of beauty, her eyes and curving Jips gave her 
little advance a charm infinitely beyond gvhaf any plainer 
woman could have commanded. " Oh, don’t ^hank me I ** 
he said cheerily. “ 'Jhank Aldous. He does all that kind 
of thing. And if in your good works you want any help 
we can give, ask it, my dear young lady. *My,olcr*com- 
rade’s*granddaughter will always find friends in this house/’ 

Lord JV^axwell ^would have been^very •much astonished to 
hear himself making this speech six weeks &f ore., As it was, 
he handed her of er gallantly to Aldous, and stood on the 
steps looking after them in a stir of mind not unnoted by the 
confidential butler who held the door open behind him. 
Would Aldous insist on tarrying hip \^ife off to the dower 
house on the other jBide of the estate ? or wbuld they be con¬ 
tent to stay in the old place with the old people l o And if so, 
How were that girl ariU hisosister lo get on ? J* As^for himself, 
he wafe of a naturally “optimist temper, and ftveiv^mce the 
nighfrof his first interview with Aldous on the Subject he had 
been more and more^nclining to tS-ke a cheerful view. He 
liked to see a yourf& creature Si such evident <3i&racter and 
cleverness holding opinions and Hnes of her own. It was 
infinitely better than mere ndnentitjfr Of course, she wad 
now ©xtr^agan* and feolish, perhaps vain too. But that 
would mend with time—mend, above all. with her jtosition fis 
Aldous’s fafe. Aldous wad a strdhg man—how strongaLord 
Maxwell suspecte*d (hat this impetuous youngs lady hardly 
knew. No, He thoughfcthd family might be trusted to cope 
with He# when once they get her among them. And she 
would dbxtainly behn ornament to the old ho&se. 9 . 9 
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Her iaftherof course was, andWould be, the pal difficulty, 
and < che blightwhioh had descended on the once honoured 
name. But a man so conscious of ifiany kinds of power as 
Lord M&xwelk could not feel mucly doubt as to his own and 
his grandson’s competence to keep so poos a specimen of 
humanity as Richard Boyve hi^ place. How Wretchedly 
ill, how feeble, both in body and soul, the fellow hkd 4 looked 
when he and 1 Winterbourne met £im L * * «. 

The white-haired owner of the Court walked back slowly 
to ms library, his hands in his pockets, his head bent in 
cogitation'. Impossible to settle to the various important 
political letters lying .on his tableland bearing, #11 of them, 
on that approaching crisis in the spring which must put 
Lord IVJagwell and his friends ip, power. He was over 
seventy,* but his f old blood quickened witl&n him as he 
thought of those ..two on this golden afternoon aqjong the 
beech woods. „ How late Aldous had left all these experiences 1 
His grandfather, t by twenty,'could have shown him the way. 

• t * * * * „* 

Meanwhile the two in question were talking along the edge 

of the hiU rampart overlooking the plain, with the road on one 
side bf thpm and the falling beech woods on the other. They 
wese on a woodland path, just within the trees, sheltered, and 
to all intents and purposes alone. The mgud, witii leisurely 
discretion,^.was fallowing far behind them bn the highroad. 

Marcella, who felt at moments* as though she could hardly 
breathe by reason of a certain tumult of nerve, was yet appatv 
ently bent on maintaining a conversation without breaks. 
As they diverged dxoiq, the,, road into the wood-path, she 
plunged into fh& subject,,of her companion’s election pros? 
pects. iirSo\f many meetings did he find that he must hold in 
the month,? r ^hat places did &e r6gdrd as his principal 
strongholds ?* She was told that ceftain villages, which she 
named, were Certain to go Radical, whatever might be the 
Tory promises. As to U well-known Conservative League, 
which was very strong in tHe country, find to which all the 
great ladies, including Lady Winterbourne, belonged,was he 
'actually going to dexqpan hixhself by accepting its support ? 
How wag it possible to defend tHe bribery, buns, and beer by 
Which it v won its corrupting wgy ? • ■ 

Altogether a qui€k fire^f questions, remarks, dnd sallies, 
which Aldous met and parried as bestejie blight, comforting 
himself all the time by thought \>f those deeper and lonelier 
parts of the wood Which lay •> before them. At* last she 
dro^psd out?.half laughing, half defiant, words *W!mchar- 

r 
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tested him: " JVell, I shill Snow what tJffe other sidethink of 
their prospects very soon. M$. Whartonis coming to liftich 
with us%)-morre w. ” 3 a 

“ Harry Wharton ! ” he said, astbnished. “ But Mf. Boyce 
is not supporting him. Your father, I think, is Conserva- 
thro?” , ® • 

, ■ One pf Dick Bqyce’s first 1 acts as owner of Mellor, when 
social rehabilitation had s$ll looked probable °to him, had 
been to s&nd a contribution to the funds of the League afore¬ 
said* so that Aldous had public and cdnspicuous j grounds 
for his remark.* » * y 

“ Need otto measure everything by politics ? she asked 
him a little disdainfully. 4 * Mayn’t one even feeda Radical ?” 

He winced visibly a moment, touched in his philnsppher’s 
pride. “You remind me,” be said, laughing and reddening 
—“•and Austly—that) an election perverts.all one’s stand¬ 
ards ana besmirches.all orfe’s morals. Then 1 ^suppose Mr. 
Wharton *is an old friend ? ” ^ 

“ Papa never saw him before last week,” sh$ said care¬ 
lessly: “ Now he talfcs of asking him to stay some time, 
and says that, although he won’t vote for him, he hopes 
that he will make a good fight.” » 9 

Raeburn’s brow contracted in a puzzled frown. “ He <sill 
make an excellent, fight,” he said r^thet* shortly. Dodg- 
son hardly hopes to get hi. Harry Whartorris a most taking 
speaker, a very clever fellow? and%ticks at nothing in the way 
of promises. Ah, you will find him interesting, Miss Boyce 1 
He has a co-operative farm on his Lincolnshire property. 
Last year he started a Labour papen—lyhich 0 1 Believe you 
read. I have heard you quote it. He believes in all that you 
hope for^-great increase in local gpvemment and coihmunal 
control—the land for the people—graduated income tax— 
the extinction of landlord and capitalist as soon*as pjay be— 
e tutti duanti: He talks with great enqueues and ability. In 
our villages I find he isynaking ty every week. Thfe people 
think his manners jferfec% ‘JEe *as a way wi’ hn?’ said an 
old labourer to me last week. ‘ If ee wor to coe the wild 
birds, I do believe. Muster Raeburn, they’d coom to un! ’ ” : 

“ Yet^ygp dislike him,” said Marcella, a daring smile 
dancing on-the dark face she turned him. “One catf 
hep: it in every wprd you sly.” 9 o 

He hesitated., trying? even at the moment tha0an impulse 
of jealous alarfh which dbtoxfished himself had taken posses¬ 
sion of Ifim, to find theT moderate ami measupd phrase. 

I have*khowa hizxf from a boy,” he said. ”ra isca cbn- 
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necl^on of the Levehs, and used* to^be always there in old 

days'. He is very 'brilliant and very gifted-” 

“ Yoyr 1 but * must be very«bad,” she 4 threw in, •It is so 
long in coming.” 0 i 

“ Then I will say, whatever opening it* gives you/** he 
’replied with spirit, “ that“ I admire him without respecting 
him.” - e . 

“ Whoever thought othesrwise* of a cleVer opponent ? ” 
she cried. “ It is the stock formula.” 0 

The repiark stung, all the more 'because Aldous was per¬ 
fectly conscious that there was muc;h truth in her implied 
charge of prejudices He had qeg/e r been very* capable of 
seeing this particular man in the dry light of reason, and was 
certainty 4ess so l^ian before, sincer it had b^n repealed to 
him thaib Wharton and Mr. Boyce’s daughter were to be 
brought before long into close neighbourhood. 11 1 &m sorry 
that I seem .to you such a Pharisee,” he said, turning upon 
her a look which*had both pain and excitement in it. ® 
She was silent, and they walked on a few yards without 
speaking. The wood had thickened around them. The high- 
roa<Lwas no longer visible. No sound of wheels or footsteps 
reached -them. The sun struck freely through the beech 
treeB, already half bared, whitening the gray trunks at 
intervals*to an arroVy distinctness and majesty, or kindling 
the slopes* of reatmd freshly-fallen leaves below into great 
patches of light and flame. * Through the stems, as always, 
the girdling blues of the plain, and in their faces a gay and 
buoyant breeze, speaking rather of spring than autumn. 
Robins, 11 yellow aw-uun’s nightihgales,” sang in the hedge 
to their right. In the pause between them, sun, wind, birds 
made ttfeiV eha^m felt. Nature, perpetual chorus as she is 
to man, stele in, urging, wooing defining. Aldous’s heart 
leapt t% the spur of a sudden resolve. * 

Instinctively she turned to him at the same moment as 
he to hef, and seeing his loo^ she paled a little. 

“ Do ydu "guess at all why it hufts m$’to jar with you ? ” 
he said, finding his words in p. rush, he did not know how— 
why every syllable of yours matters to me ? It is |pecause 
I have hopes—dreams—which have*becom# my li|g t If you 
cbuld accept this—jfhis—|eeling—this devotion—-jphich has 
grown up in me—if you could trust yoprself to me—you 
should hav#no cause’, I think—ever-%o think me' hard or 
narrow towards any jierson, any enthusiasm lor which you 
had sympsutyy. May I say td'you all that is in f£y mind 
—o&—er—am T presuming ? ” * 
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She looked away from him, crimson again. A great wave 
of exultation—boundless, intoxicating-—s\vept through ner. 
Then it c Vas checked by a nobler feeling—a quick, penitent 
sense of his nobleness. 0 “ You don’t know me," she said 
hurriedly ; “ you think you do. But I am all odds and , 
ends. 1 should annoy—vrouifll—disappoint you.” 

His quiet* gray eyes flamed. “ Come and sit down here 
on these <dry ro6ts," he smd, taking'already joyous com¬ 
mand of her. li We shall be undisturbed. I have so much 
to say! " * 

She obeyed trembling; She felt no passion, bu$ the strong 
thrill of something mom^rtous and Irreparable, together 
with a swelling pride—pride in such homage ^from such a 
man. f " , 0 - 

He led ner a few steps down the slope, found a place for her 
against ? sheltering'trunk, and threw himself down beside 
her. As he looked up at'the picture she made amid the 
autflmn branches, at her bent head, her shy moved look, her 
white hand lying ungloved on her black dressy happiness 
overcame him. He tcok her hand, found she did not resist, 
drew it to him, and clasping it in both his, bent his tffow, 
his lips upon it. It shook in his hold, but she was* passive. 
The m&ture of emotion and self-control she showed touched 
him deeply. In his chivalrous modesty tie q^ked foi’ nothing 
else, dreamt of nothing ^nore. , J 0 

* *”**'*♦ • * 

Half an hour later they were still in the same spot. There 
had been? much talk between them, most of it earnest, but 
some of it quite gay, broken especially bf hen smiles. Her 
teasing mood, however, had passed away. She was instead 
composed and dignified, like on** conscious. thaC life had 
opened before her to gr^atissues. f > •> 

Yet the had flinched often before that quiet .toner ori eager 
joy in Vhich he had described his firs\t impressions of jher, his 
surprise at finding ig her ideals,.revolts, passion^, .quite un¬ 
known to him, so far, in the women of his own class'. Natu¬ 
rally he suppressed, perhaps he had even forgotten, the critical 
amusement and irritation she had often' excited^n him. He 
remembered, he sftake only of sympathy, delight, pleasure—^ 
of his sens^ as it were, of slatting some long-felt moral thirst 
at the well of her fgesh feeling. So she had attracted him Brat 
—by a certain.strangeness a$d daring—by wharshe sat'd. * 

** Now—ana above aJPby what you #re I '* he broke out 
suddenly®moved oiri of ms’even speech. " Ql?, it is tjpo 
much to Deueve—to aream of 1 Put your hand In mint, and 
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say^a'gain that it is Veallv true tliat we two are to go forward 
together—that y&u will be* always there to inspire—-to 
help——” • * • * 

And as she gave him the hand* she must also let him—in 
this first tremor of ajpure passion—take.tke kiss whioh was 
now his by right. Inaf sh$ should flush and draw away 
from hin? as she did seemed to him the most patujal -thing 
in the world, and thd mosttmaidenlyt fc • 

Then, as their talk wandered on bit by bit, he give her all 
his confidence, ancfshe had felt herself honoured m receiving 
it. She understood now at least something—a first fraction 
—of that inner life* masked so beneath his quiet English 
capacity add unassuming manner. He had spoken of his 
Cambridge years, of his friend, of the desir$ of hjs heart to 
make his landowner’s power and position contribute some¬ 
thing towards that new and better social order whigh he*too, 
like Hallin-Mbough more, faintly and intermittently—be¬ 
lieved to be approaching. The difficulties of any tealljf new 
departure were tremendous; he saw them more plainly and 
more anxiously than Hallin. Yet he believed that he had 
thought his way to some effective reform on his grandfather’s 
large estate, and to some useful work as one of a group of 
liKfe-minded men in Parliament. She must hatffe often 
thought him eyeless and apathetic towards histgreat trust. 
But he was not* so—not careless-*-but paralyzed often by 
intellectual difficulty, by the claims of conflicting truths. 

She too explained herself most freely, most frankly. She 
would have nothing on her conscience. “ They will say, of 
course,” she eqjdVittt sudden nervous.abruptness, that I 
am marrong you for wealth and position. And in a sense I 
shall tfe. don’t stop me 1 I shquVl not marry you if— 
if—I did no^j like you. But you chn give me—you havp—great 
opporiwutiqp. I tell you frankly I shall enjoy them ana use 
them. Oh, do think viell before you do it. I shall hever be 
a meek, dependent wife. *A woman; Jo my mind, is bound 
to cherish ner own individuality sacredly, married or not 
married. Have you thought that I may often think it right 
to do things you disagree with, that may scandalize your 
h relations ? ’ ? ’ ¥ 

11 You shall be*free,”iie said steadily. " I have thought 
of tt all.” 

* “Then There is my father,” slra*said, timing her head 
away. ” He is ill-^-he wanlg pitj£ affection. I will accept 
nq bond |hjrt forces me to disbwn hin^” # * 

” Pity and affection are to me the most sacred things in 

a a 6 
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the world,” he^said, kissmg°her hand gehtly. “ Becentent 
—be at rest—my beautiful lady I ” 

There*was again silence, full of thought on her ^ide, of 
heavenly happiness on his. The 1 'sun had sunk almost to 
the verge of the plain, the wind had freshened. 

” We must go home/* she s&id* springing up; “ Taylor 
must have got there an hour ago. Mother will be^anxious, 
andT mutt—I must tdl th^m.” -■ 

" I wih leave you at the gate,” he suggested as they 
walked briskly; “ and you will ask yohr father, will you 
not, if I may see him to-night after dinner ? ” ,, 

The trees 'thinned again .in. front of them, and the path 
curved inward to the front. Suddenly a man, walking on the 
road, diverged <jnto the path and came towards them. He 
was swinging a stick and humming. His head was uncov¬ 
ered, and his light chestnut curls were blown about his fore¬ 
head by the wind. Marcelia, looking up at the sound of the 
stepS, had a sudden impression of something young and 
radiant,vand Aldous stopped with an exclamation. 

Thd newcomer perceived them, and at sight of Aldous 
smiled, and approached holding out his hand. . 

“ Why, Raeburn, I seem to have missed you twenty times 
a day this last fortnight. We have been always on each 
other's tracks without meeting. Yet I thin^ if we ilad met, 
we could have kept our tempers.” -> 

“ Miss Boyce, I ’think yah do**not know Mr. Wharton,” 
said Aldous stiffly. “ May I introduce you ? ” 

The young man's blue eyes, all alert ana curious at the men¬ 
tion oi Marcella's name, r5n over the girPs^ffece and form. 
Then he bowed with a certain charming exaggeration—like an 
eighteenth-century beayi with his hand upon his htaifc—and 
turned back with them 3 stfip or two towards the. road. 
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“ A woman has enough to govern wisely 
Her own demea&ourf, passions, and divisions.” 


CHAPTER t. 

On a certain night in the Deceirfber following the engage¬ 
ment of* Marcella Boyce to Aldous Raqburn the woods and 
fields of Mellor, ajid all the bare Rampart 04 chalk down 
which divides the Buckinghamshire plain from the forest 
upland qf the Chilterns lay steeped in moonlight, and in the 
silence # which belongs to interne frost. 1 * * 

Winter had s$t in before the leaf h^i fallen from the .last 
oaks ; already there had been a»fortnight or more of severe 
cold, with harchy any snow. The pastures were .delicately 
white ; thq ditches and the wet furrows in the ploughed land, 
the ponds on Mellor common, and tjjLe stagnant pool 4n the 
midst of the village, whence it drew its main water supply, 
weft frqzen hard. But the ploughed chalk land itself lay a 
djjl gray beside the glitter of the pastures, and \h» woods 
under the bright sun of the days dropped their rime only to 
pass onc$ morefwith the deadly coVi of tne night under the 
fantastic empire of thfe frost. Bvery da^the veil of morning 
mist rose lightly from the woods, uncurtaining the wintry 
spectacle, and melting into the brilliant azure of an jinfleckea 
sky ; every night the c moon ros® without a breath of wind, 
without a clot cl; suid al] the branch-wojk of the trees, where 
they stotd^n the open fields, lay reflected clean and sharp, on 
the whitened ground. Tfle bitter cold stole into the cottages, 
marking tne old and feeble with thb touch of Azrael* while 
without, in the field solitudes, bird and beast coweyed be¬ 
numbed and starving ifi hole and routing-place. 

How otill it was—this fnjdnight—on the fringe of the 
woods t Two men sitting concerned among some bushes at 
the edge of Mr. Boyce’s largest cover, and bent upon a 
common errand, hardly spoke to each other, so strange and 
•oppressive was the silence. One was Jim HurdP; the other 
wqg a labourer, a &>n of Old Patton of the almshoi&es, himself 
§. man of yearly sixty, with a small widened face showing 
sharp and white to-night undet hig slouched*hat. 

They looked out fiver a shallow cup of treelesa»land to a 
further bcflmd of wooded hill, ending towards the north in a 
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bare bluff of down shinidg steep under the moon. They were 
in shadow, ana so was most qf the wide 4ip of land before 
t he ™ ; tut through & gaf> to their right, beyond the wood, the 
moonbeams poured, and tl^» farmsfiestling under the cfbposite 
ridge* the plantations ranging along it, and the bald beacon 
hill in which it broke to the plain, Vere all in radiant light. * 
Not q stir of lifqanywherd. ’ Hurd put up his hand to his 
ear, and aleaningf forward Jisteijed intently. Suadenly—a 
vibratiorf, a dun thumping sound in the soil of the lymk 
immediately beside him* He started, ^dropped his hand, 
and, stooping, laid his ear to the ground. ” * 

“ Gi’ us the bag/’ he saidjtg his companion, drawing himself 
upright. “ You can hear 'em turnin' and creepia* as plain as 
anything. Now then, yon take these and go t'othpr # side.” 

He handed over* a bundle gf rabbit net£ Patton, crawl¬ 
ing* on Ijfuids and l^iees, climbed over the low overgrown 
bank on which the hedg£ stood into the precincts of the 
wodd itself. The slate of the* hedge, leaving the cover 
practically open and defenceless along its whole boundary, 
showed plainly enough that it belonged to the Mellor estate. 
But the field beyond was Lord Maxwell’s. 

Hurd applied himself to netting the holes on his gwn Side, 
pushing the brambles and undergrowth aside with the sure 
hand of qpe whq had already reconnoitred the* ground. 
Then he crept over to Patton to see that all*was right on the 
other side, came bftek, and wentsfor the ferrets, of whom he 
had four in a closely-tied bag. 

A quarter of an hour of intense excitement followed. In 
all fiue rabbits bolted—tlfree on Hi%rd’s*side # two on Pat¬ 
ton's. It was all the two men could do to secure their prey, 
manage the ferrets, and keep a watch on the holes* tHurd’s 
great hands—now nxfng the pegs that hel<V the, nets, now 
dealing death to the entangled rabbit, whose neck ^ broke 
in an instant by a turn of the thumb, now wfnding up the 
line that held the ferrft—seemed to*be everywhere.* 

At last a ferret “ Ihid up,” string attached*to*him hav¬ 
ing either slipped or broken, greatly to the disgust of the men, 
Vho did not want to be driven* either £0 dig, \nhich mac^e a* 
noise and Jook time, lor •to lose their animal. The rabbits 
made no more sign, and it w^s tolerably evident that thef 
had got ah much as they Vere likely lo get out of that 
particular “ bury.*' . • # * 

Hurd thrust ms arm tyeejf into the hole where he had put 
the ferref. 11 Ther's suiftmat in the ^ay,” he declared at 
last. ■'Gifts’ likely h dead un. Gi' me tee spdafe.” * * 
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He dug away the mouth of t&fe hdle, making as little noise 
as possible, ana tred again. °’Ere ee be,” he cried,clutch¬ 
ing at something, drew it out* exclaimed in disgust^ flung it 
away, ‘and pounced upon a rabbit which on the removal 
of me obstacle followed like a flash, pursued by the lost 
ferret. Hurd caught thfe rabbit by the neck, held it by 
main force, and killed it; then put t^e ferret into his 
pocket. ' “Lord! ” rhe said, wiping his brow, “they do 
conje suddent.” 

What he had pulled out was a dead cat—a wretched puss, 
who on Some happy hunt had got itself wedged in the nole, 
and so peftshed there miserably, 'He and Patton stooped 
over it wop dering; then Hum' walked some paces along 
the bank, looking warily out to the right of him across the 
open country alrthe time. He threw the ifeor malodorous 
thing far into the wood and returned., 

The two men lit their pipes under the shelter of the bushes, 
and rested a bit, well hidden, but able to see out through a 
break in the bit of thicket. “ Six on ’em,” said Hurd) looking 
at the stark creatures beside him. “ I be too done to try 
another bury. I’ll set a snare or two an’ be off home.” 

Tatto.n pulled silently. He was wondering whether Hurd 
wruld give him one rabbit or two. Hurd had both “vplant ” 
and skil 1 , and Patton would have been glpd enough to come 
for one. I Still he was a plaintive man with a perpetual griev- 
anceg and had already male up his mind that Hurd would 
treat him shabbily to-night, in spite of many past demonstra¬ 
tions that his companion was, on the whole, of a liberal dis¬ 
position, . n # 

“ You bin out working a day’s work already, han’t ycr ? ” 
he said presently. He himself was out of work, like half the 
village, apd h^d been presented by hiU wife with boiled swede 
for supper. "But he knew that Hurd had been taken <Jn at the 
works al' the "Court, where the new drive was being made*, and 
a piece^f ornamental vfeter enlarged jand improved—-mainly 
for ihe sake- of giving employment in bad times. He, Patton, 
and some of his mates had tried tft get a job there. But the 
steward ha<^ turned fhem back. The men of the estate had 
first claim, and there was not room«for all of therm Yet Hurd 
*had be£n taken on; which hpd set people talking. 

Hurd nodded, stnd said nothing. He was not disposed to 
he communicative on the subject of ’his employment at the 
Court. * r 3 0 

" An* it be true 3 ^ she be go4a’ to marry Muster Hiaebum?” 
'Patton'j6rked his head towards thenght, wlfer& above, a 
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, sloping hedge the chimneys of Mellor an$ the tops of the 
^Mellor cedars, some two^ or tifree fields away, showed diS* 
■ttinct against the "dee'p night blue. • - # 

.. Hurd nodded a^ain, and dtnoked diligently. Patton, nettled 
. by thil parsimony df speech, m%de the inward comment that 
&his companion was “ a deep un?” The village was perfectly 
‘•aware of the*parijM?ular friendship sho^n by Miss Boyce to 
'frthe Hurdg. He was goaddd info trying a more stinging 
topic. • * 

“ Westall won braggin' last night at Bradsell's ”-*-(Brad- 
, sell was the landlord of «" The Green M%n " at Meilor)—" ee 
said as how they'd taken yotf $n at the Court—bu\that didn't 
prevent 'em knowin' as you was a bad lot. Ee said ee 'ad 

*is eye on yer—te 'ad warned ver twoice last year- -* 

** That's a lie I " said Hurd, removing his pipe an Instant 
and ^uttifcg it back a£ain. # 

Patton looked more cheerful. •“ Well, ee spoke cru’l. Ee 
was certain, ee said, as you could tell a thing or two about 
them qoverts at Tudley End, if the treuth were knbwn. You 
wor alius a loafer, an' a loafer you'd be. Yer might go snivel* 
lin* to Miss Boyce, ee said, but yer wouldn't dd no honest 
work, ee said, not if yer could help it—that's what e& saidJ' 

“ Devil I " said Hurd between his teeth* with a qpick urt 
of all his gfleat misshapen chest. He took>ihis pipe out of 
his mouth, rammed it aowq fiercely with his tnumb, and 
put it in Ids pocket. 

“ Look out t " exclaimed Patton with a start. 

A whistle !—clear and distinct—from ttyp opposite side of 
the hollow. Then a man’s figure, bl£ck^n<k xhotionless an 
^instant on the whitefied down, with*a black speck Iraide it; 
lastly, another figure higher ljp along the hill, in«quick motion 
' towards«the first, with other specks behind it. * Xhd poachers 
finstantty understood that it was Westall—whose p^Hcular 
beat lay in this part of the estate—•signalling to his night 
watcher, Charlie Dyne$ and that the two men would be on 
them in no time. It was the ufork of a few seconds to efface 
as far as possible the traces of their raid, to drag some thick 
and trailing brambjps whiqji hung near dver the mouth of the 
imle where there had been digging, to catch up the ferrets and« 
game, and to bid Hurd's lurohSr toscome to heel. The two 
men crawled up' thediteh with their burdens, as fyr away to 
leeward as they, could get from the track by which th£ 
keepers would cross the field.,« The ditch was deeply over* 
growp, and §vhen the Approaching voices wamed»tflemJto lie 
dose, theyi crouched under a dense thicket of bumbles and 
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overhanging busies, afraid of nothing but the noses of the 
keepers 1 dogs. ‘ *» c 

Dogs and men, however, p'assed unsuspecting. 

'* Hold still I ” said Hurd, checking Patton’s first attempt 
to move. “ Ee’ll be back again mos’ like! It’s *is dbdge.” 

And sure enough in twenty^ minutes or so the men reap* 
peared. 1 They retraced their steps from farther'eorner of 
the field, where some preserves di Lord Maxwell’s approached 
very closely to tfip big Mellor wood, and came back again 
along the diagonal path within fifty yards or so of thd men 
in the ditsh. t *• 

In the stillness fhe poachers ftdald hear Westall's harsh and 
peremptory voice giving some orders to his underling, or call¬ 
ing t<5 tiie dogs; who had scattered a little in the stubble. 
Hurd’S* own dog quivered beside him once or twice. Then 
steps and voiced faded into the ^istafice, and all Was safe. 

The poachers crept out, grinning, and watched the keepers’ 
progress along*’the hill-face, till they disappeared into the 
Maxwell iftoods. # , 

“ Ee be sold again—blast *im I ” s&id Hurd, with a note of 
quite disprdportionate exultation in his queer, cracked voice. 
‘*JNow*ril set them snares. But you’d better git home.” 

Pattpn took the hint, gave a grunt of thanks as nis com¬ 
panion handed .him ttfo rabbits, ^hich’he stored away in 
the capacious pockets of l^s poacher’s coat, and slouched off 
home by as sheltered and roundabout a way as possible. 

Hurd, left to himself, stowed his nets and other apparatus 
in a hidden crevice of the jaank^and strolled along to set his 
snares in thred hare-runs, well known to him, round the 
farther ride of the wood. Then he waited impatiently for 
the striking of the clock in Mellor Church. The cold was 
bitter, bflt his night’s work was not over yet, and he had 
had wry good reasons for getting rid of Patton. , 

Almost immediately the bell rang out, the echo tolling 
round the. bend of the hilh in the frosty silence. Half-past 
twelve Hurd scrambled over the ditch, pushed his way 
through the dilapidated hedge, and began to climb the ascent 
of the wood. The*outskirts of jt wer^ filled with a thin, 
mixed<growth of sapling and underwood, but the high centre 
of it was crowned by a \grovb ef full-grown beeches, through 
which th^ moon, npw at its height? was playing freely, as 
‘Hurd clambered upwards amid the dead leaves just freshly 
strown, as thoughein yearly, .festival, about thqjr polished 
tuun^s. ’Such infinite grace and strength in tfee*lme work 
of the branches!—branches not bent into gnarled and un- 
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expected fantasies, like those of the oak7 but gathered i&io 
every conceivable harmony off upward curve and sweep, 
rising autogethef, black agaiifst the silvery light, each tree 
related to and completing its neighbour, as though the whole 
wood,finely rohnded on itsel| ang to the hill, were but one 
majestic conception of a master artist. 

But Hurd saw nothing of this as he plunged Jhreugh the 
leaves. Ijjffe was^nihkiflg that it fvas esfiremely likely a man 
would be on the lookout* for him to-night under the ^ig 
beeches—a man, with some business to propose to him. A 
few words dropped in* his ear at a certain public»house the 
night before ^had seemed tediim to meifl this, and he had 
accordingly sent Patton out of the way. But lfchen he got 
to the top*of the hill no <5ne was to be seen or hftud, and 
he sat him down on a fallen ldg to smoke and wait aPwhile. 

Hfe hadsno sooner, Rowevpr, taken his seat than he shifted 
it uqpasity, turning himself round so as to look the other 
direction. * For in front of him, as he was fiftt placed, there 
was a.glp in the trees, and over the lower woftd, plainly 
visible*and challenging Attention, rose the dark mass of Mellor 
House. And the sight of Mellor suggested reflections just 
now that were not particularly agreeable to Jim Hhrd. 

He hid just been poaching Mr. Boyce£s rabbits withdfit 
any sort of scruple.* But the thought of Miss BoyceVras not 
pleasant to him wh#n he 9 wag out # on these nightly faids. 

Why had she meddled ? He bore her a queer sort of 
grudge for it. He had just settled down to the bit of cob¬ 
bling whifih, together with Jiis wife's plait # served him for a 
blind, find was full of a secret excitement?as go •various plans 
he had in hand for “faoing ” Westalf, combining a maximum 
of gain for the winter with ^ maximum of safety,* when Miss 
Boyce 'vgalked in, radiant with the news that*therb was em¬ 
ployment for him at the Court, on the new works, Minever 
he likea to go ahd ask for it. • , 

And then she had gifen him an odd look. (< Ajid.1 was to 
pass you on a message from Lbrd Maxwell, Hurd,” she had 
said. “ * You tell him to keep out of Westall's way for the , 
future, and bygones shall Jbe bygones.' # Now, I*hi not going 
to ask what that means. If you've been breaking gome of* 
our landlords' law, I'm not going to say i'm shocked. I'd 
alter the law to-morrow if I could—you knoy I wofild. 
But I do say you're aAiopl i&you go on with it, now you've 
got good work for the Whiter; you mgst pleaae remember 
your wifo agid children.'*. • f # 

And thye he had sat like a log, staring at her—both fie and 
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Myita not- knowing where to look, or how to Speak. Then at 
last his wife had broken out, ‘crying* “ O miss, we should ha' 

starved-” And Miss Boyde hadstopped her in a moment, 

catching hef by the hand. Didn't she know it ? Was she 
there to preach to thenj, ? Only Hurdv fnust promise not 
to do it any more, for his wfia’s sake. 

And he, stammering, left without ex^ps^or resource,- either 
against her charge, dr the Vvorkashe bfreteajiim—4iad prom¬ 
ised her, and promised her, moreover—in his trepidation— 
with more fervency than he at all liked to remember. * 

For about a fortnight, perhaps, he *had gone to the Court 
by day and had kept indoors kj night. Theit, just as the 
vagabond passions, the Celtic instincts, so long repressed, 
so lately roused,, were goading at‘him ag^in* he met Westall 
in the voad—Westall, who locked him over from top to toe 
with an insolent smile, as much^as to Ssay, “ Well#, my inan, 
we've got the whip hand of you now<! " That same pight 
he crept out again in the dark and the early nfoming, in 
spite of all Minta's tears and scolding. 1 

Well, what matter ? As towards (die rich and the law he 
had the morals of the slave, who does not feel that he has had 
any part in making the rules he is expected to* keep, and 
breaks them whey he can with glee. It made him 1 uncom¬ 
fortable, certainly, that Miss Boyce should come in and out 
of their place as she did, should b 4 teaching Willie to read, 
and bringing her old dress& to make up for Daisy and Nellie* 
while he was making a fool of her in this way. Still he took 
it all as it came. v One sensation,wiped out another. 

Besides, Mi^ja *Boy6e ha!d, after all, much part ‘in this 
double life of his. Whenever he was kt home, sitting over 
the fire #ith a pipe, he read those papecrs and things she had 
brought him ih the summer. He had not taken muqjh notice 
of thfcf; at first. Now he spelled them out again and again; 
He hac} always thought/ 1 them rich people tome advantage of 
yer." BuJ; he had never supposed, stfrqehow, they were such 
thieves, such mean thieves, 'as i& appeared they were. A 
curious ferment filled his restless, inconsequent brain. The 
poor were downtrodden, but they were coming to their rights. 
t The land and its creatures were for the people—not lopngto 
idle ricn. Apove.all, W^staH was a devil, and ^uSt'lpintt 
down. For the rest, if he could have given words 
ence, he wduld have said that smee pe (began to gqoutpoa^br 
ing he had burst hi^prison aqd fojfnd himself., 
w^s not merely endurance pulsed in hyn. Thfe:^qt!of^fo 
night® woods, the keenness of the night air, 



ways of the wild creatures, the wilatfby which he slew th^m, 
the taleirts and charms ef his dog Bruno-~*these things had 
developed in him fierf aptitudedbot^ of mind and body *which 
were in themselves exhilaration. He carried 4 his dwarf's 


frame* more erectf, breathed from an ampler chest. As for 
his work at the Court, he thought of it often with impatience 
and disgust. * It yas a more useful blind than hjs cobbling, 
or ho woijfi have shaxrftneddllne& and*got quit of it. 

" Them were sharp uns that managed that business at Ttid- 
ley End 1 " Hq fell thinking about it ana chuckling over it 
as he smoked. Twer <5f AVestall's best coverts swept almost 
clear just before the big shoelsin Novemtfef!—and all done so 
quick and quiet, before you could say “ Jack TRobinson.” 
Well, there was yleqty more yet, more woods, and m0ro birds. 
There were those coverts doym there on the Mellor«side of 
the ftollovi—they haddieen Jept for the last shoot in January. 
Hang him 1 why wasn't that fellow up to time 4 ? 

But no 6ne came, and he must sit on, shivering and smok¬ 
ing, asaibk across his shoulders. As the stir of*nerve and 
blood caused by the ferreting subsided, his spirits began to 
sink. Mists of Celtic melancholy, perhaps of Celtic supersti¬ 
tion, gained upon him. He found himself glancing from side 
to side, troubled by the noises in the wood., A sad light wiffd 
crept about»the trunks like a whisper; the qprls callfid over¬ 
head ; sometimes there fas a sudden sharp rustle ot fall of a 
branch that startled him. Yet He knew every track, every 
tree in that wood. Up and down that held outside he had 
followed Ids father at the plough, a little sickly object of a lad, 
yet seldom unhappy, so long a£ chilGhfrocl pasted, and his 
mother's temper coutd be fled from, hither at school or in the 
fields. Under that boundary hedge to the right hefhld. lain 
stunnec^and bleeding all summer afternoon, ftf^erold West- 
all had thrashed him, his heart scorched within hinPfey the 
Sense ot wrong and the craving for revenge. On tl^t dim 
path leading down tljp elope of the wood George ^estall had 
Once knocked him down for disturbing a sitting pheasant. 
He could see himself falling—the tall, powerful lad standing , 
over him with a grin. 

Then, inconsequently, ne began to think of his father's* 
death. He* made a good end did the old*man. “ Jim, my 
lad/ the Lord's vesra merciful,'* or “ Jim, you'll look after 
Ann." Ann was theaoitfy daughter. * Then a sfjjh or tw<£ 
and a bjipf sleep, and it^yas^one. ; # 

And enjerybody myst go the same way, must popie to tjLe 
same stopping of the breath, the same awfulnfcss—in*a life 
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of £>lind habit—of a moinent that never had been before and 
never could be aglin ? He ded not put it to these wprda, but 
the shudder that is in the^hoitght for aU*of Sis seized him. He 
was very apt to think of dying, to ponder in his secret heart 
how it would be, and when. And always it made him very 
soft towards Minta and the fch’ildren. Not only did the life 
instinct £ling to them, to the warm human hands and faces 
hemming him in and protecting hkn from that r darkrtbss beyond 
with its shapes of terror. But to think of himself aSb sick, and 
gasping,to his end! like his father, was to put himself back in 
his old relation to his wife, when they Were first married. He 
might cross Minta «0w, but if In' came to lie sick, he could see 
himself theie in the future following her about with his eyes, 
and thanking he^, and doing all she told hjin, (Just a# he'd used 
to do. »• He couldn't die without her to help him through. The 
very idea of her being taken first roused in him*a kind of 
spasm-—a fierceness, a clepchingf of thfl hands. But all the 
same, in this punching matter, he must have his way, an‘d she 
must just yet used to it. « 

Ah! a low whistle from the farther side of the wood. He 
replied, and was almost instantly joined by a tall slouching 
youth, by day a blacksmith’s apprentice at Gairsley, the Max¬ 
wells' village, who had often brought him informatioh before. 

The two sat talking for ten minutes or so on the log. Then 
they parted; Hurd iyent back to the ditch where he had left 
the game, put two rabbits Into his pockets, left the other two 
to be removed in the morning when he came to look at his 
snares, and went off home, keeping as much as possible in the 
shelter of the, typd&cs. On bne occasion he braved the moon¬ 
light and the open field rather than pass through a woody 
comer Where.an old farmer had beqn «found dead some six 
years befor^. »• Then he reached a ^eep lane leading to the 
village and was soon at his own door. 

As l^e climbed the wpoden ladder leading to the cfrie bed¬ 
room where he, his wife, aqd his foui> children slept, his wife 
sprang up in bed. “ Jim, you *nust be perished—such a 
night as 'tis. O Jim, wher§ ha' you bin ? " 

She .was a miserable figure in her coarse nightgown, with 
, her grizzling hair wild about her, ahd her {inn arms nervously 
outstretched along the 2>ed.» jhe room was freezing cold, 
anfi the moonlight stealing through the, scanty bits of cur¬ 
tains brought into 'dismal cl^um^slcthe squalid bed, the 
stained walls, and l^are uneven fiobr. On an iron bedstead, 
a^the foot of the large bed, lay ‘Willie, restless anef^poughing, 
with the elder girl beside him fast asleep; the ocher girl lay 
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beside her mother, and the wooden box with rockers, wli^h 
held the baby, stood within reash of Mrs. Hurd's arm. 

He maae her ncf aifSwer, but*weq± to look at the coughing 
boy, who had been in bed for a week with bronchitis. 

" Ydu’ve never*been and got in ,WestalTs way again ? " 
she said anxiously. “ It's no, good my tryin* to get a wink 
o' sleep when.you'je out like this." • 

" Don’t fou worrit ydurself," hh said*to her, not roughly, 
but decidealy. * f I'm all right. This boy^s bad, Mintage 
- “ Yes, an' I k e P* U P the fire an' put *the spout, on the 
kettle too." She pofaixed to the grate and to the,thin line 
of steam, whfch was doingists powerleSsP best against the 
arctic cold of the room. * 

Hurd beet ov%r t^e boy and tried to put him comfortable. 
The child, weak and feverish, ^only began to cry—a hoarse 
bronchial crying, which threatened to wake‘the baby. He 
could not be stopped, so Hurd made haste to takdoff his own 
coat and bbots, and then lifted the poor soul4n his arms. 

“ You’ll be quiet. Will, and go sleep, won’t yei$ if daddy 
takes keer on you ? " • 

He wrapped his own coat round the little fellow, and lying 
down beside his wife, took him on his arm and drew tiie thin 
brown blhnkets over himself and his charge. He himself wSES 
warm with exercise* and in a little while tnejiuddliifjj crea¬ 
tures on either side qf hinf we$e warm top. The quidk, pant¬ 
ing breath of the boy soon showea that he was asleep. His 
father, too, sank almost instantly into deep gulfs of sleep. 
Only the Wife—nervous, overdone, and possessed by a thou¬ 
sand fe&rs—lay tossing ana wakdful Hbu# affcsn hour, while 
the still glory of the fainter night parsed by. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Well, Marcella, hav% you and Lady Winterbourne ar¬ 
ranged your classes ? " • 

Mrs. fioyce was stooping over a piece of needlework beside 
a window in the Mellor drawing-room, ■trying t0 catch the 
rapidly failing ligh£ It wsui one of the hist days of Decem¬ 
ber. Marcella had just come in front the village rather early, 
for they were expecting a visitor to arrive about tea-tiifle, 
and had thrown herself, Ijred, into a chair near hlr mother.* 
“ We have got about telj or fleven of $he younger women 
to join; ftme of thq old ones will come," saig filarcellg. 
Lady W|ntCrboumc has hoard of a capital teacher 'from 
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Dunstable, and wh hope to get started nex$ week. There 
is money enough' to pay wages for $hree months.” 

In |pite of her fatigue heir' eye was. bright ancf restless. 
The energy «of thought a&d action from which she had iust' 
emerged still breathed from every limb asd feature. *. :* 

“ Where have you gof thdi money ? " 

“ Mr.. Raeburn has managed it,” said*Marcdla briefly. 
Mrs. Bo^ce gave a slight shrug of *the shoulder*. 

4‘ And afterwards—what is to become of'your product ? ” 
“ There is a Loiidon shop Lady Winterbourne knows will , 
take wha^ we make if it turns out \^eK. - Of course, we don't 
expect to pay our-way.” * c . • 

Marcella* gave her explanations with a certain stiffness of 
self-defence. She and Lady Winterboum^ had r evolved a 
scheme for reviving and improving the local industry of 
straw-plaiting, which after years of deeay seemed qow oel the 
brink of final disappearance. Tne village women who could 
at present earn a few pence a week by the coarser kifids of 
work wertrto be instructed, not only in the finer and better 
paid sorts, but also in the making up of the plait when done, 
aq£ the “ blocking ” of hats and bonnets—processes hitherto 
carriedton exclusively at one or two large local centres. 

* “ You don't expect to pay your way ? ” repeated Mrs. 
Boyce.' 11 What,‘ never ? 

” WeK, we snail give twelve to'fourteen shillings a week 
wages. We shall find the materials, and the room—and 
prices are very low, the whole trade depressed.” 

Mrs. Boyce laughed. “ I see. How many workers do you 
expect to get Jo&qjthe** ? " v r , * 

” Oh, eventually, about two hundred in the three villages^ 
It wih Regenerate the whole life I ” jpaid Marcella, a sudden 
ray from»the inner warmth esekpi^g her against her will, 
M^vBoyce smiled again, and turned her work so*as to see 
it better. " Does Aldous understand what you are letting 
him ixt for ? ” * • 

MarcfeUa flushed. " Perfectly. * It is % ransom '—that's all.” 
* “ And he is ready to tak$ your view of it ? ” 

” Oh, he* thinks us economically unsound, of course,” said 
Marcella impatiently. “ So we are. AlPcare for tire human 
L being under the present state .of things is economically un¬ 
sound. But he likes it no more than I do.” , . 

- ” Well, 'lucky for you he has a ‘‘long purse,” said Mrs. 
Boyce lightly. "But I gather, MarceUa, you don't insist 
upon hi* spending it dU oh' straw-plaiting. He told me 
yesterday fie had taken the Hertford street hofise." • 

ft 
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" We shall live quite simply/* said Marcella quickly. 

" Wha±, no carnage ? if • 

Marcella hesitated? “ A caAiagf save# tilde. > And»if one 
goes about much it does ndt cost so much mojre'than cabs/* 

u Scf you mean*to go about ipucl| ? Lady Winterbourne 
talks to me of presenting youths May." 

“ That's Miss Raeburn/* crieU Marcella. " gh® says I 
must, anc^*all the family would %e scandalized if I didn't 
go. But you can't imagine—*-—” # • 

She stopped apd took off her hat, pushing the hair back 
from her forehead. *A look of worry and excitement had 
replaced the fadiant glow of her first res'tihg moments. 

“ That you like it ? ” said Mrs. Boyce bluntfy. “ Well, 
I don’t know. dMopt young women like psetty gotvns and 
great functions and prominent positions. I don’t call you 
an aScetiof Marcella/'* # 

Micella winced. •" 1 One has .to fit oneself *to circum¬ 
stances/' She said proudly. ” One may h^te the circum¬ 
stances, But one can’t escape them." 

• “ OH, I don’t think yon will hate your circumstances, my 
dear 1 You would be very foolish if you did. ■ Have you 
heard finally how much the settlement is to be ? " • 

“ No,* said Marcella shortly. “ I havp not asked papa 
nor anybody.” • • * 

. " It was only settfed this morning. .Your father* told me 
hurriedly as he went out. You arc to have two thousand 
a year of your own." 

The tone was dry, and ijie speaker's lopk as she turned 
toward^ her daughter had in rtf a cflri<9us hostility; but 
Marcella did not notfce her mother’^ manner. 


“ It is too much,” she said in a lew voice. • 

She hgd thrown back her nead against the £h§lr*in which 
she sat, and her half-troubled eyes were wandering cJfftr the 
darkening expanse of lawn and avenue. 9 

“ He said he wisheg you to feel perfectly free tp live your 
own life, and to follow out y<fur own projects. On, for a 


Again Micella's attention jnfssec^ the note of agitation in 
er mother’s sharp, manner. A soft look—a look of cdfn- 
p&nction—passed across her fyce. Mrs/ Boyce bdganjto put 
her forking things away/^ndiijg it too chirk to do any more. 
" By the t way/* s^jd the mother suddenly, 0 f suppose 


rking things away/^ndiijg 
r the.way/* -said the mol 


you will hp goihg over to help him in* his canvassing this 
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nwct few weeks? Your father says the election will be 
certainly in February/* 0 r ( 

Ma&ella moved uneasily, ' “ He knows, 13 ' she said at last, 
“ that I dofi’t agree with him inf so many things. He is so 
full of this Peasant proprietors Bill. Add I hate peasant 
properties. They are nothing; but a step backwards.” 

Mrs. Boyce lifted her eyebrows. “ That’s unlucky. He 
tells me it is likely to be Viis chief frork in the liew Parlia¬ 
ment. Isn’t it, on the whole, probable that he knows more 
about the country than you do, Marcella ? 

Marcella sat up with sudden e&ergy and gathered her 
walking things together. “ S';* isn't knowledge that’s the 
question, rftamma; it’s the principle of the thing. I mayn’t 
know‘adything, but the people whom I follow know. There 
are thfe two sides of thought—the two ways of looking at 
things. I warned Aldous when^he asked me to marry 1 him 
which I belbnged to. And he accepted it.” 

Mrs. Boyce’J. thin fine mouth curled a little. * “ So you 
suppose that Aldous had his wits about him on that great 
occasion as much as you had ? ” 

Marcella'first started, then quivered with nervous indig¬ 
nation.** ” Mother,” she said, “I can’t bear it. It’s not the 
first time that yo,u have talked as though I had taken some 
unfair 'advantage—made an unworthy • bargain. It is too 
hard tod. Other people may think whqt they like, but that 
you-” 

Her voice failed her, and the tears came into her eyes. She 
was tired and ovpr-excited, and v the contrast between the at¬ 
mosphere of <fl?tte*y dhd consideration which surrounded her 
in Aldous’s company, iifthe village, or dt the Winterbournes’, 
and truS tone which her mother so »often took with her 
when they* \$ere alone, was at the moment hardly to be 
enddied. 

Mrs* Boyce looked «up more gravely. “ You misunder¬ 
stand rpe,*my dear,” she said quietfy 4 “ I allow myself to 
wonder at you a little, but‘I think no hard things of you 
ever. I believe you like Aldous.” 

“ Really” mammfi! ” cried Marcella half hysterically. 

Mrs 4 Boyce had by now rolled up hei* work and shut her 
work-basket, “if you* are‘going to take off your things,” 
sHfe said, “please tell William that Inhere will be six or seven 
'at tea. You said, I think, that ^Raeburn was going to 
bringldr. Hallin ? ? ** 

\ “ Yes, 4 gnd Frank Leven’ is coming. When, will Mr. 

’ Wharton be here ? ” 
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“ Oh, in terf minutes or so. if his train is punctual.* I 
hear yoflr father jusJ: coffering m.” 

Marcella went away, and Mrs. Boyce was le^t a few min¬ 
utes ajone. Her £hin hands lay idle a moment on her lap, and 
leaning towards the window beside her, she looked out an 
instant into the sndwy twiligtft. Her mind was full of its 
usual call}}. Scorn* lEor Jthose—hey daughter included—who 
supposed sthat the human ldt was to be mended by a risg in 
weekly wages, or that suffering has any necessary dependence 
on the amount* of gqpimodities of which a man disposes. 
What hardship is there ill starving and scrubbing alhd toiling? 
Had she ever seen a labod&r’s wife scrubbing .her cottage 
floor without envy, without moral thirst ? Is it th<jpe things 
that kill, dt any^bf the great simple griefs and burdens ?* Doth 
man ^ ve by bread |lone ? The whole language oi social 
and chaAtable enthusiasm often raised in hey a kind of 
exasf>eration. • 

So Marcella would be rich, excessively nch, even now. 
Outside the amount settled upon her, the figures of Aldous 
Raeburn’s present income, irrespective of the inheritance 
which would come to him on his grandfather’s'death, Tffere 
a good {le&l beyond what even Mr. Boyce—upon whom th e 
daily spectacle of the Maxwell wealth exercised ascertain 
angering effect—had supposed. ;• # 

Mrs. Boyce had received the nqpvs of* the engagement with 
astonishment, but her after-acceptance of the situation had 
been marked by all her usual philosophy. Probably behind 
the philosophy there was much pecre£ relief. Marcella was 
provided for. Not jhe fondest or ynost* codtfiving mother 
could have done more for her than she had at one sbgpke done 
for herself. During*tlle ea«Ly au'ftimn Mrs. JJoyce had ex¬ 
perienced some moments of sharp prevision as«to wjmt her 
future .relations might be towards this strong and^restless 
daughter, so determin^L to conquer h world her mother had 
renounced. Now alkwas clea^, tlnd a very shrewd .observer 
could allow her mind to ]5lay freely with the ironies of the 
situation. • # * 

As to Aldous Raeburn, she had barely spoken to him before 
the day when Marcella announced the engagement, and the* 
lover a fe^ hours later had claimed he? daughter at J;he 
mother’s hands with am emotion to which Mrs. JEfroyce found 
het usual difficulty iif responding. She had done her best, 
however, do be gracious and do mask her surprise that he 
should have proposed, that Lord Maxwell should3xavp con¬ 
sented, aad that Marcella should have so lightly fallen a 
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vicrtim. One surprise, however, had to be confessed, at least 
to herself. After her interview with her future scgi-in-law, 
Mrs. Boyce realized that for ttfe first time f<ft fifteen years she 
was likely to admit a new friend. "The impression made upon 
him by her own singulartpeiyonality had translated itself in 
feelings and language which, < against her will as it were, 
established' an understanding, an affinffcy. That' she had 
involuntarily aroused in i hinv*the profoundest \and most 
ch&alrous pity wes plain to her.' Yet for the first time in 
her life -she did not resent it; and Marcella watched her 
mother’s attitude with a mixture of curiosity gnd relief. 

Then followed talk of an eafty wedding, communications 
from Lord Maxwell to Mr. Boyce of a civil and formal kind, a 
good de&l more ^notice from the (< county,and finally this 
definite statement from Aldous Raeburn as to the settlement 
he proposed to'make upon his t wife, and the joifkt income 
which he and she would* have immediately at .their, dis¬ 
posal. * 

Under stil these growing and palpable evidences of Mar¬ 
cella’s future wealth and position, Mrs. Boyce had shown her 
usual restless and ironic spirit. But of late, and especially 
tq-day, ’restlessness had become oppression. While {uarcella 
was so speedily to*become the rich and independent woman, 
they themselves—Marcella’s mother and* father—were very 
poor, in' difficulties *even t and likely to remain so. She 
gathered from her husband’s grumbling that the provision of 
a suitable trousseau for Marcella would tax his resources to 
their utmost. H^>w lpng lyoukMt be before they Vere dip¬ 
ping in Marcdllu’s parse ? Mrs. Boyce’s self-tormentmg soul 
was possessed by one of those nightmares her pride had 
brought upon her in grfm suqcessi&n * during these fifteen 
years. And this pride, strong towards all tike world, was 
nowh&& so strong or so indomitable at this moment as 
towards her own daughter. They were practically strangers 
to each other; and they jatred. To’inquire where the fault 
lay would have seemed to Mrs. Boyce futile. 

• * * ** # • # 
Darkness'had confe on fast, ancLMrs. Bf>yce was in the act 
i of ringing for lights when her husband entered. 

“where’s Marcella ? he hsked as he threw himself into 
a chair wjth the air of irritable fatigue which was now 
habitual to him. * * * * . , 

" Only gone to take off her things and tell Wiliam about 
tai, Shd'will be down directly.” +» 

“ does slje know about that settlement ? ” 
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** Yes, I told her. She thought it generous, but no% I 
think, u*suitable v The world cahnotbe reformed on nothing.” 

“ Reformed !<—fiddlesticks 1 ” said Mr. Boyce angrily. “ I 
never t saw a girl jvith a head so full of nonsense in my life. 
Where does she get*it from ? JVhjs did you let her go about 
in London with those people •? • She may be spoilt for good. 
Ten to onq she’ll m&ke a laughing-stock of herself and every¬ 
body belonging to her Defoffe she’s done.” 

“ Well, that is Mr. Raeburn’s affair. ( I think I shdhld 
take him into account more than Marcella does if I were 
she. But pupbably *sne # knows best.” “ • 

“ Of course she does. Hb%as lost his Head; any one can 
see that. While she is in the room he is like a mah possessed. 
It doesn’t sit Well* on that kind of fellow* It mftkes him 
ridiculous. I told him half tHe settlement would bcf ample. 
She'woulfl only spend the nest on nonsense.”, 

"#ou told him that ? ” 

“ Yes fc I did. Oh ”—with an angry ldbk at her—” I 
suppose you thought I should want to sponge topon her ? 

I am as much obliged to you as usual I ” 

A red spot rose m his wife’s thin cheek. But she turned 
and an^weired him gently—so gently that he had the tare sen¬ 
sation of having triumphed over her. allowed himselfto 
be mollified, and she stopd there over the fijjp, chatting with 
him for some time, a friendly natural note in her vdlce which 
'was rare and, insensibly, sqothecl him like an opiate. She 
chatted about Marcella r s trousseau gowns, detailing her own 
contriyances for economy • about the prpbable day of the 
wedding, the latest gossip of the ’electfbn,• and so on. He sat 
shading his eyes from the firelight, &nd now and then # throw- 
ing in a word or two? Tljp inmost soul of him was very 
piteous* harrowed often by a new dread—the Qxpad of dying. 
'The woman beside him held him in the hollow of WHfhand. 
Tn the long wrestle between her nature and his she l^d con¬ 
quered. His fear o&Hbr and hi* need of her had eyen come 
to supply the place of a dozen bthical instincts he was natur¬ 
ally without. • # « 

- Some discomfort, probably physical, seemeftl at last to 
break up his moment of rest. 

“ Wefi, i tell you, I often wish i% were-the other man,” he 
said with some impati^pce. ” Raeburn's so d—--d supeftor. 

I suppose I offended Rink by what I said of Marcella’s whims, 
and risk of letting h& control so touch money at her age, 
and with her ideas/* You never, saw such an airf—rail vgry 
quiet, of course. He buttoned his coat and goijup td go, as 
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though I were np more worth considering than the table. 
Neither he nor his precious grandfather need alarm^fcimself: 
I shan# trouble them as a yisifor. If I shock them, they bore 
me—so we’xfe quits. Marcella'lDhave to come here if she 
wants to see her father But, owing 1 16 your charming 
system of keeping her away xrqm us all her childhood, she's 
not likely to want.” *■ * 

“ You mean Mr. Whartdh by«the 6ther man ? * 9 said Mrs. 
Boyce, not defending herself or AMous. 

“ Yes r of course. But he came on the scene just too late, 
worse luck,! 'Why wouldn't he have dofie just as well ? He's 
as mad as she—-madder. He bd-iwves all the rubbish she does 
—talks such rot, the people tell me, in his meetings. But 
then hc’^good company—he amuses you-^-yeu don't need to 
be on your p's and q’s with him. Why wouldn’t she have 
taken up with him ? As far as npney 'goes, they Could have 
rubbed along. He’s not the man to starve when there are 
game-pies going. It’s just bad luck.” 

Mrs. Bojce smiled a little. ” What there is to make you 
suppose that she would have inclined’to him I don't exactly 
see* She has been taken up with Mr. Raeburn, really, from 
the first-week of her arrival here.” ° 

* : Well, I dare say—there was no one else,” said her hus¬ 
band testily. 4 (.That's natural enough. It’s j ust what I say. 
All I kno'w is, Wharton sh^ll be free to use this house just as 
he pleases during his canvassing, whatever the Raeburns may 
say.” 

He bent forward and poked £he somewhat sluggish fire 
with a violence* which hindered rather than helped it.' Mrs. 
Boyce'^ smile, had quite Vanished. She 'perfectly understood 
all that was implied, whether jn his instinctive dislike of 
Aldous Raeburn or in his cordiality towards young Wharton. 

AftdW* minute's silence he got up again and left the room, 
walking, as she observed, with difficulty. She stopped a 
minute of sq in the same pla&e after h6 had gone, turning her 
rings absently on her thin fingfers. * She was thinking of some 
remarks which Dr. Clarke, the excellent and experienced local 
doctor, had ‘made td her on the occasion of his last visit." 
f yVith a\| the force of her strong will she nad set herself to 
disbelieve them. But they had had subtle effects already. 
Fin&lly she r too went upstairs, bidding Marcella, whom she 
met coming down, hurry William i£ith the tea, as Mr. 
Wharton might arrive any moment. 

. c* * I. * * # I"- . # <. I # 

Marbella saw the room shut up—the large, shabby, beau- 
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tiful room—the lamps brought in, fresh wqpd thrown on the 
fire to m*.ke it blaze, and»the tefL-table set out. Then she sat 
herself down on a low chair bjf the#fire, leaning forward with 
her elbows on herjknees and her hands clasped irf front of her. 
Her black dress repealed her ijne lull throat and her white 
wrists, for she had an impatience of restraint anywhere, and 
wore frills # and falls of # black lace where other people would 
have followed the fashion in high <?ollars*and close wristbands. 
What must have struck any one with ai> observant ey€ as 
she sat thus, thrown jnto beautiful light and shade by the 
blaze of the wood fire, vflas the massiveness of theAead com¬ 
pared' with the nervous delicacy of mudh of the face, the 
thinness of the wrist, and of the long and slender foot raised 
on the fender.* It was perhaps the great thickhess and 
full # wave of the hair which g5ve the head its breadth ; but 
the effect? was singular, an£ would have be€n, heavy but for 
the glow qf the eyes, •which balanced it. * 

She Wjis thinking, as a fiancee should, of Aldous and their 
marriage, which*had been fixed for the end of Febhiary. Yet 
not apparently with ariy rapturous absorption. There was a 
great deal to plan, and her mind was full of business. Who 
was to iodk after her various village schemes while!* she and 
Lady winterbourne were away in London ? Mary # HarSen 
had hardly brains dnougji, dear little thing E^she was. They 
must find some capable woman gnd pay her. Th% Cravens 
would tell her, of course, that she was on the high road to the 
most degrading of rSles —the rdje of Lady Bountiful. But 
there yere Lady Bountiful# ancLLadv Bopntifuls. And the 
r6le itself was inevitable. It all depended wptrn how it was 
managed—in the interest of what ideas. # . 

She must somehotv reney her filiations with the Cravens 
in town. It would certainly be in her powlr.nflw to help 
them and their projects forward a little. Of coiifSfc they 
would distrust her, but that she wonld get over. • 

All the time she wSs listening mechanically fpr.the hall- 
door bell, which, howevefi, across the distances of the great 
. rambling house it was not easy to hear. Their coming guest, 
was not much inkier mind. She tacftly assu&ed that her 
father would look after him. On the two or three occasion* 
when the>^ had met during th% last three months, including 
his luncheon at Melloigon the day after her engagement, her 
thoughts had been tdb fell to allow her to take much notifce 
of him—picturesque and? amusing as he seemed to be. Of 
late he hack not been«much in -the neighbourhood f There had 
been a alack time for both candidates, which, was how to 
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gi\p way to a fresh period of hard canvassing in view of the 
election which everybody expectecUat the end of Ijpbruary. 1 

But JUdous was to bring EdSvard Hallin! * That interested 
her. She fe&t an intense curiosity to see and know Hallin; 
coupled with a. certain ^nervousness. TKe impressidn she 
might be able to ftiake on hu^. would be in some sense an 
earnest of her future. ' t * 

Suddenly something ifndefinabld—a slight *^ound,. a 
currant of air—made her turn her t head. To her amazement 
she saw a young man in the doorway looking at her with 
smiling ey£s, and quietly drawing off niS gloves. 

She sprang up°with a feeding of annoyance. “Mr. 
Wharton! * 

“ Oh, must you ? ” he said, with a movement ofoone hand, 
as though to stop her. “ Couldn’t you stay like that ? At 
first I .thought there was nobody in theroom. Yow servant 
is grappling' with my bags,, which are as the sand of thg sea 
for multitude, so I wandered in by myself. Then T saw you 
—and the tire—and the room. It was like a bit df music. 
It was mere wanton waste to interrupt it.” 

tyjarcella flushed, as she very stiffly shook hands with him. 
” I did «not hear the front door,” she said coldly. “ My 
mother will be herp directly. May I give you some'tea ? ” 

“ Thanks. IJo, I knew you did not hear me.® That de¬ 
lighted me. It khowpd what cjiarfiiing ^things there are in 
the world that have no spectators 1 What a delicious place 
this is !—what a heavenly old place—especially in these half 
lights I There was a raw sun when I was here before, but 

now-” • t • 1 1 

He stood in front of c the fire, looking round the great 
room ahd at the few small lampj making their scanty light 
amid the flamedit darkness. Hu hands were loosely grossed 
behimjpLis back, and his boyish face, in its setting oS[ curls, 
shone with content and^self-possession. 

** Well^” said Marcella bluntly, “ £ Should prefer a little 
more light to live by. Perhaps, when you have fallen down¬ 
stairs here in the dark as often as I have, you may too.** 
He laughed. ” Bui how much better, after all—don’t you 
ffliink so^?—to have too little of anything than too much I ” 
He flung himselft,into a^chair beside the tea-table, looking 
up ninth gay interrogation as Marcella handed him his cup.' 
She was a g6od deal surprised b% hifij. t>On the few occasions 
of their previous meetings these ttfight eyes and this pro¬ 
nounced manner had been—at any rate^ to warc^BTierself— 
touch leas free and evident. She began to recover start-' 
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he had given h^r, and to s&dy him witfi a half-unwilling 
curiosity^ # § 9 9 

“ TheirMellor will please you/' she said dryly in answer to 
his remark, carrying her own tea fneanwhile to a chlir on 
the other side of *the fire, “ My father never bought any¬ 
thing—my father can’t. I belijve &e have chairs enough to , 
sit down upon—but*we have no curtains to half the \yndows. 
Can I give*you anything ? '# • • • 

For he flad risen, and w^s looking over the tea-tray. 

'* Oh, but I rnust ,” he said discontentedly. “1 must 
have enough sugar in toy tea I ” _ 

“ I gave ybu more tha^^ie average,” she said, with a 
sudden little leap of laughter, as she came to his«aid. “ Do 
all your principles # break down like this ? # I was going to 
suggest that you might like some of that fire taken away ? ” 
And* she gy>inted to the pile of blazing logs which now filled 
up the great chimney. • • • 

“ That fire I ” he said, shivering and moving up to it. 
“ Have you any Jdea what sort of a wind you keepgip here on 
these hills on a night like this ? And to think that in this 
weather, with a barometer that laughs in your fage when ypu 
try to mo\*e it, I have three meetings to-morrow night ! w 

“Whfcn one loves the ‘People/ with a large P,” said 
Marcella, “one mustn't mind winds.” * • 

He flashed, a smile at her, answering'to th% sparkle of her 
look, then applied iimself tcf his tea and toasted bun again, 
with the damty deliberation of one enjoying every sip and 
bite. • 

“ No; but if only the T>eopte dicki’l#fiv£ $0 far apart. 
Some murderous person wanted them to have only one neck. 
I want them to have*>i\Ly one ear. • Only then unfoftifnately 
everybody would speal| whll—which would* bring things 
round to dullness again. Does Mr. Raebunf maAf you 
think ^ery bad things of me. Miss Bpyce ? ” 

He bent forward tw her as ^e spoke, his blue dyes all 
candour and mirth. * , • * * 

Marcella started. “ How can he ? ” she said abruptly. 
" I am not a Conservative.” #- * 


' “Not a Consecutive?” he said joyously. “Oh, but 
impossible J Does that me%n«tha^ you ^ver read ifty poor* 
little speeches ? ” . - 

He pointed to the kJbal newspaper, freshly cut, which lay 
on a table at Marcella's elbow. - ■ 

- “ Somefames said M<Arcella, embarrassed# “ There 
isapiitjfe # . 1 a 
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In truth she hsfcl hardly given lus candidature a thought 
sifice the day Aidous propped to e her. She had been far 
too much taken up with her own prospects, with Lady 
Winterbourne’s friendship, and her village schemes. 

He laughed. “Of course there is. * When is the great 
event to be ? " ‘ * 

“ I didn't mean that," skid Marcella stjffly. “ Lady 
Winterfiousne and h havetbeen*trying to*start sbme village 
workshops. We have been working and talking, and 
writing morning, noon, and night.” 

“ Oh, I know—yes, I heard of it- • And you really think 
anything*is going*to come oul^qf finicking little schemes of 
that sort ?«" 

Hi^dfy change of tone drew a quick lool^ frougher. The 
fresh-qploured face was transformed. Id place of easy mirth 
and mischief she read an acute and half-contemptuous 
attention. * « f . 

“ I don't ki\pw what you mean,” she said slowly after a 
pause. “ c Or rather—I do know quite well v You told papa 
—didn't 'you ?—and Mr. Raeburn,, says that you are a 
Socialist—got half-and-half, as all the world is, but the real 
thfng ?, And of course you want great changes :* you don't 
like anything that might strengthen the upper class Svith the 
people.* But that is nonsense. You can't get £he changes 
for a long, lo%g time. And meanwhile people must be 
clothed and fed and kept Slive.” * 

She lay back in her high-backed chair and looked at him 
defiantly. His lip twitched, but he kept his gravity. 

“ You would b6 giu«h better employed in forming a*branch 
of the Agricultural Union," he said decidedly. “ What i \ the 
good of playing Lady Bojintiful to a;d$cayed industry i All 
that is chjldisk; we want the mSansof revolution. Tl^p people 
who ^fefor feform shouldn’t waste money and time on fads." 

“ I understand all tjiat,” she said scornfully, hef quick 
breath f rising and falling. J* Perhaps you don’t know that 
I was a fliefnber of the Ventumst Society in London ? What 
you say doesn’t sound very new to me l ” 

His seriousness disappeared in laughter. He hastily put 
down his cup, and, stepping over to her, %eld out his hand. 
1 “ Yoh a Venturj&t ? So azn,L Joy I Won'^ you shake 
ha%ds with me, as comrades should ? W e ase a very mixed 
set of people, you know, and between e $urselves I don't know 
that we are coming to much. 3 §ut we can make an alderman 
dream of^the guilkfbine—thrffr is*always-something. Oh! 
btft now We*can talk on quite a new focmng." 
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She had given him her hand for an inslant, withdrawing 
it with shy rapidity, and Jie had thrown hiihself into a chair 
again, with his arm? behind his head, and the air of one 
reflecting happily on a changed situation. “ Quite a new 
footing,” he repeated thoughtfully. “ But it is—a little 
surprising. What does—what cjbesMr. Raeburn say to it ? ” 
" Nothing L H| «cares just as much about the ,poor as 
you or I, ftlease.understand! He doesn’t chooSe my way 
—but he won’t interfere wjth it.” 

“ Ah, that is tyke him—like Aldous.” ' 

Marcella started. • 9 • 

“ You don*t mind my calling him by his Christian name 
sometimes ? It drops out. We used to meet as boys to¬ 
gether at Jthe livens’. The Levens are ipy cousin^ He 
was a big boy, ana I was a little one. But he didn’t like 
me. • Yowsee—I was*a little beast I ” 

His air of appealing cantlour could not hafre» been more 
engaging. * • 

Yes,*I fear I.was a little beast. And he was, #ven then, 
and always, ‘ the good and beautiful.’ You don’t under¬ 
stand Greek, do you. Miss Boyce ? But he was very gqpd 
to me. I got into an awful scrape once. I let out a pair of 
eagle o\Ms that used to be kept in the courtyard—Sir Charles 
loved them great deal more than hisbabfes—I let them out 
at night for p.ure wicjkedrifess, and they came & fearful ends in 
the park. I was to have bfien &nt home next day in the 
most unnecessary and penal hurry. But Aldous interposed 
—said he would look after me for the rest of the holidays.” 

“ Arid then you tormented him ?”•#•, 

“ Oh no ! ” he said with gentle complacency. " Oh no ! 
I never torment anytyxty. But done must §njoj? dneself, 
you kn<gw ; what else cap ofie do ? Then afterwards, when 
we were older—somehow I don’t know—but ufe di4^ft get 
on. If is very sad—I wish he thought better of me.” 

The last words wer® said with a certain change df tone, 
and sitting up, he laicl the.tip® of his fingers together on his 
knees with a little plaintive air. 4 Marcella’s eyes danced with 
amusement, but she looked away from* him to the fire, and 
would not answer? * 

“ You dpn’t help me out, •Yoi^ don’t^ console nfe. It’s 1 
unkind of you. Don’t you think it a melancholy fat® to 
be always admiring thl people who detest you ?•* 

“ Don’t admire them P” sne said merrily. 

His eyebrows liftety. “ TKat,” he said dryly, “ is disloyal; 
I call —t call your ancestor over the mantelpiece*”—flbe* 
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waived his hand, towards a blackened portrait in front of 
him—“ to witness that I axfi. all fcr admixing Mr.fRaebura, 
and you discourage it. ,Welf, but now—note”—he drew his 
chair eagerly towards hers, the pdfee of a minute before thrown 
to the winds—“ do let u*s understand each u other a little more 
before people come. You knoyr 1 have a labour newspaper ? ” 
She nodded. 

«« You read it ? ** 4 

Is it the Labour Clarion f If take it in.*’ 

“ Capital l ** he cried. “ Then I know now why I found a 
copy in the village here. You lent it 1 to & man called Hurd ? ” 
“I did.” * • * ¥ 

" Whosd wife worships you ?—whose good angel you have 
been ? <Do I know something about you, or do I net ? Well, 
now, are you satisfied with that paper ? Can you suggest to 
me means of improving it ? It wantfe some fresh blo&d, I 
think—I mudt find it. I bought the thing last yean in a 
moribund condition, with the old staff. Oh, we will certainly 
take counsel together about it—most certainly ! Hut first— 
I have been boasting of knowing something about you—but 
I £hould like to ask—-do you know anything about me ? ** 
Both laughed. Then Marcella tried to be serifiu^. 

" Jt Well—I—I believe—you have some land ? ** 

■ “ Right 1 ** he nodded. “ I am a Lincolnshire landowner. 
I have about fiVe thousand aqres-^-enopgh to* be tolerably 
poor on—and enough to play tricks with. I have a co¬ 
operative farm, for instance. At present I have lent them a 
goodish sum of money—and remitted thein their'fimt half- 
year’s rent. #l{o£sb fir a paying speculation. But it*will d6 
—some day. Meanwhile the estate wdnts money—and my 
plans atfd I yrant money—ba<Uy. I propose to make the 
Labour CiarioU pay—if I can. That will give me more time 
for spiking and organizing, for what concerns as 
Venturists—than the Bar.** 

“ Tlie Bar ? ** she said, ^ little fifystified, but following 
every w 5 rd with a fascinated'attention. 

. 44 i made myself a barrister three years ago to please my 
mother. She thought I should <^o better in Ornament— 
^if ever I got in. .Did you ever hear of my mother ? ** J • 
* • There was no escaping these .frank, smiling questions. 
<*No,” said Marcella honestly. * • 

* “ Well, dfck Lord Maxwell,** be saiaf laughing. 41 He and 
she came across eacl^other on^e or.fwice, when he jyas Home 
Secretary yqara ago, and she was wild stboxxt soiv.e*woman*s 
gnevance or other. * She always maintains that; s]{6 got the 
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better of him; no doubt he was left with a t different impres¬ 
sion. Yfell—my mother—most people thought her mad— 
perhaps she was—bift then softiehqw—I loved her 1 ”, 

He was still smiling, bift at the last words *a charming 
vibration crept into the wordg, agd his eyes sought hers 
with a young open demand fqr sympathy. 

“ Is that 90 rajre ? ” she asked him, half laughing, in¬ 
stinctively* defending her Own feeling lest it should be 
snatched Trom her by any cnake-believe. • 

“ Yes—as we loved each other—it is rare. My father died 
when I was t^n. ShO faftild not send me to school,^.nd I was 
always in her pocket—I shared all her interests. She was a 
wild woman; but she lived, as not one person in twfcnty lives.’* 
Then he sighed* Marcella was too shy to imitate his 
readiness to ask questions. *But she supposed that his 
mother xftust be de^ti—indeed, now vaguely remembered 
to h^ve heard as mueh. "* * 

There was a little silence. “ Please tel* me,” she said 
suddenly “ why do you attack my straw-plaiting ? Is a 
co-operative farm any less of a stopgap ? ” 

Instantly his face changed. He drew up his* chair again 
beside Ijer,• as gay and keen-eyed as before. " I caiVt argue 
it out now. There is so much to say. put do listen t * I 
have a meeting in the village here next weejf to preallbh land 
nationalization. We mlan to try and foVm a blanch of 
the Labourers' Union. Will you come ? ” 

Marcella hesitated. " I think so,” she said slowly. 

There ftas a pause. Thmi she raised her eyes, and found 
his fix£d upon her. A sudden sjrcnpAhy—qf youth, excite¬ 
ment, pleasure—seefned to rise between them. She had a 
quick impression of •lightness, grace; of an open brow set 
in cuds*; of a look morq intimate, inquisitive, commanding 
than apy she had yet met. * 

“ May I speak -to you, miss ? ” said a voice at the door. 

. Marcella rose hasyl?. Her mother’s maid wgs standing 
there. She hurried acrossrthe Yoom. “ What is thS matter, 
Deacdn ? ” • ' m 

“ Your mother gays, mjtes,” said the maid, retreating into 
the hall, “ I am to tell you she can’t come down fc Your # 
father is itt, and she has sent for Or. Clarke. But you are 
please not to go up. ^Vill you give the gentlemen their tea, 
and she will come down*befqre they go’, if she cah.” • 
Marcella had turned* pale. ".Mayn’t I go. Deacon ? 
What £iU” .. ^ * f . 

iIt’s %bad fit,of pain, your mother says, miss. Nothmg 
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ca# be done till the doctor comes. She begged particular that 
you wouldn't go up, miss. She doesn't want any onegmt out.*' 
At the same moment therd was a ring at the outer door. 

“ Oh, there is Aldous,” criedf Marcella with relief, and 
she ran out into the hah,to meet him. r 

- CHAPTER III. 

Ajloous advanced into the innen hall at sight of Marcella, 
leaving his companions behind in the vestibule taking pff 
their coats. Marcella ran to him. * 

“ Papa is ill 1 " she said to* him hastily. Mamma has 
sent for Dt. Clarke. She won't let me go up, and wants us 
to take no notice and have tea without her f* « 

“ I &m so sorry ! Can we do anything ? The dogcart is 

here with a fast horse. If your messenger went omfoot-" 

“ Oh no; they are sure to have sent the boy on the pony. 
1 don't know <why, but 1 have had a presentiment for a 
long time f>ast that papa was going to be ill.'* 

She looked white and excited. She had turned back to 
thfr drawing-room, forgetting the other guests, he walking 
beside her. As they passed along the dim hall Alcjpus had 
her hand close in his, and when they passed under an arch¬ 
way at the fart/ier end he stooped suddenly in the shadows 
ana kissed the hand. Tc^uch—kiss—had the ^clinging, the 
intensity of passion. They were the expression of all that 
had lain vibrating at the man's inmost heart during the dark 
drive, while he h^d been chatting with his two companions. 

“My darling, I*hdpe riot. Would you rather hot see 
strangers ? Shall I sexld Hallin and young Leven away ? 
They would understand at oncq,'* * * 

'* Oh no l e Mr. Wharton is here anyway—staying.* Where 
is Mrfeilallin ? I had forgotten him." 

Aldous turned and called. Mr. Hallin and young Frank 
Leven, dinning something) unusual were looking at the 
pictures in the hall. “ » 4 

Edward Hallin came up and took Marcella's offered hand. 
Each looked at the Mother with a ^speciaL attention and in¬ 
terest. “ She holds my friend's life in her hands; is she 
worthy of it ?" was naturally the question hanging sus¬ 
pended in the man's judgment, ^he 'girl's manner was 
proud and c shy, the manner ofi one anxious*to please, yet 
already, perhaps, oi^the defe^fiv^ f 

Aldous ^plained the position of affairs, and* Hallin ex¬ 
pressed his sympathy. He had a singularly attractive voice 
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-—the voice indeed oi the orator, which cari adapt itself wjth 
equal charm and strength to the most various needs ana to 
any pitch. As he spoke, Manilla # was conscious of a sudden 
impression that she alreatfy knew him, and coifld be herself 
with Aim at once!”* # . 

" Oh, I say,” broke in yquag ijeven, who was standing 
behind; " don't, you be bothered with us, Miss Boyce. 
Just senders back at ofice. • I’m^wfulfy sorry 1 ** 

“ No ; you are to come in ! ” she said, smiling through«her 
pallor, which was beginning to pass away, and putting out her 
hand to him: the ydufig»Eton and Oxford athlete*just home 
for his Christmas vacation* «vas a great favourite with her. 

\ VYou must come and have tea, and cheer me up by telling me 
411 the things y»u have killed this week. \s there anything 
left alive ? You had come*down to the fieldfares, you 
knoV, last Tuesday.* • 

Up followed her, laughing and protesting, £nd she led the 
way to tfie drawing-room. But as her fingers were on the 
handle She once more caught sight of the maid, Deacon, 
standing on the stairs,«and ran to speak to her. 

“ He is better,” she said, coming back with a* face of gj[ad 
relief. “ The attack seems to be passing off. Mamma can’t 
come < 3 own, but she begs that we wjll all enjoy dUr- 
selves.” • • t * 

** We'll endeavour,” sAid young Lev$n, rubbing his hands, 

“ by the help of tea. Miss Boyce, will you please tell Aldous 
and Mr. Hallin not to talk politics when they’re taking me out 
to a party. They should ijght a man of their own size. I’m 
all limj) and trampled on, and vfant foivto protect me.” 

The group moved! laughing and talking, into the drawing¬ 
room. • . • . • " 

” Jiiginy! ” said Leyen, stopping short Behind Aldous, 
who vyas alone conscious of the lad’s indignant ailonish- 
ment; “ what the deuce is he doing,here ? ” 

For there on the. rtig, with ids back to the fire, stood 
Wharton, surveying the party*with his usual smiling aplomb. 

“ Mr. Hallin, do you know Mf. Wharton ? ” said Marcella.^ 
“Mr. Wharton and I.have met several timfcs on public 
platforms,” said Hallin, holding out his hand, which ^hartoi^ 
took with effusion. Aldous.greeted him svith the impassive 
manner, the “ three-figger ” manner, which was with hir® an 
inheritance—though «iot fregn his grandfather—-And did not 
contribujjp to his popukfcity. jn the neighbourhood. As for 
young Lev#n, he barply nodded to the Radical cgnflidate, ^pd 
threw higiself into a chhir as far from the fire as possible* 
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V Frank arid I. have met before to-day! ” said Wharton, 
laughing. ** < o 

“Y$s ; I’ve been trying to’ undo some of your mischief,” 
said the boy bluntly.—“ I found*him, Miss Boyce, harangu¬ 
ing a lot of men at the dinner-hour at Tudley End—one of 
our villages, you know—cramming them like anything—all 
about the game laws and our misdeeds—my fathers, of 
course.” “ * *• * ', 

Wharton raised a protesting hand. 

” Oh—all very well I Of course it was* us you meant! 
Well, when he’d driven off, I got up oh a cart an^d had my say. 
I asked them whether they dichvt all come out at our big 
shoots, and whether they didn’t have almost as much fun a? 
we did-^why, the schoolmaster and the pcstman come to 
ask to tarry cartridges, and everybody turns out, down to the 
cripples!—whether they didn't have rabbits giveri them all 
the year round; whether half of them hadn’t brptherssand 
sons employed* somehow about the game, well paid and 
well treated; whether any man-jack of them would be a 
ha’porth better off if there were no grime; whether many of 
them wouldn’t be worse off ; and whether England wouldn’t 
be a beastly dull place to live in if people like 'niip he 
pointed to Wharton—“ had the governing of it 1 And I 
brought ’em allround too. I got them cheering’ and laugh¬ 
ing. Oh, I can tell you ojd Dqdgson’ll have to take me on. 
He says he’ll ask me to speak for him at several places. I’m 
not half bad, I declare I’m not.” 

“ I thought tfyey gave you holiday task dt Eton,” 
observed Whatfombldndly." 

The lad. coloured ’ hotly, then ^bethought himself, 
radiant t —" I, left Eton -last h/ilf, as 'of course you know 
quite well. But if it had only been last Christmastinstead 
of thibr* wouldn’t I have scored—by Jove! They gaye us a 
beastly, essay instead oha book. * Demagogues! ’ I sat up 
all night, $nd screwed out a page rind a half. I’d 'have 
known something about it tufts.” t 
And as he stood beside the tea-table waiting for Marcella 
to entrust some tea'to him for distribution, he, turned, and 
made ^profound bow to his candidate cousin. ' 

Everybody joined in the friugh, led by Wharton. Then 
there was a general drawing up of chairs, and Marcella ap- 
pKed herself to making tea, h$ip«4 by Aldcus. Wharton 
alone remained standing beforptheiire, observant $nd apart. 

Tallin, ^ose health at Ibis moment made ail exertion, 
oven a drive, something of a burden, sat a little away from 
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the tea-table, resting, an 4 gild to be silen£ Yet all the. time 
he was observing the girl presiding and the man beside lief— 
his Mena, her lover# Tne moment had a peculiar, perhaps 
a melancholy, interest for him. Sd close had been thd bond 
between himself e.qd Aldous that the lover’s communica¬ 
tion of his engagement had evoked fn the Mend that sense— 
poignant, inevitably—which ih the fealm of the affections al¬ 
ways waits on soidethiag dope and finished—a leaf fumed, a 
chapter clbsed. *" That sagl word, Joy ! " Hallin was algne 
and ill when Raeburn’s letter reached him, and through the 
following day add night he was haunted by Landor’s phrase, 
long familiar mid significant him. His letter to liis Mend’, 
and the letter to Miss Boyce, for which Raeburn had asked 
him, had <jpst hun an invalid’s contribution of sleep gn$ ease. 
The girl’s answer hid seemed to him constrained and^oung, 
though touched here.and there with a certain fineness and 
largeness of phrase, which, <f it was to be taken«as an index 
of character, no doubt threw light upon the patter so far as 
Aldous was concerned. r « 

Her beauty, of whic^he had heard much, now mat he. was 
face to face with it, was certainly striking enough—all the 
more because of its immaturity, the subtlety and uncertainty 
of its, promise. Immaturity — uncertainty—these words re¬ 
turned upon him as he observed her mariner with its occa¬ 
sional awkwardness, the awkwardness which^joes with power 
not yet fully explored or mastered bjf its possessor. How 
Aldous hung upon her, following every movement, antici¬ 
pating every want 1 After a while Hallin found himself half 
inclined to Mr. Boyce’s vie#, that men ol^Raebpm’s type are 
never seen to advantage in this stage—th& queer topsy¬ 
turvy stage—of first;passion. He # felt a certain impatience, 
a certain jealousy for his Mdhd’s dignity. It dbemyd to Mm, 
too, evdty now and thed that stye—the girl—-whs tagged by 
all this absorption, this deference. He was conscious of 
watching for something in her that*did not appear ,• and a 
first prescience of things %oxiQus or untoward stirred in Ms 
quick sense. 

“ You may all say what you like,” sajd Marcella suddenly, 4 
putting down her dup, and letting her hand drop for emphasis 
on her knge, “ but you will never persuade me thaft game-* 
preserving doesn’t jnake life In the country much more diffi¬ 
cult, and the difference between classes much* wider aqjd 
bitterer, than \hey needVbe.* 

The remark cut across sbme battling t&lk of Fres^c Ltven's, 
who waaf id the first flush of the sportsman Varaour, add 
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though by no means without parts, could at the present 
moment apply hi's mind to liitle elsf* than killing of # one kind 
or another, unless it w^re to the chances of keeping his 
odious cousin out of Parhament. t 

Leven stared. Miss Joyce's speech*seemed to him to 
have no sort of d propos iCkjpus looked down upon her as 
he stooc^ beside her, smiling. 

" I wish*"you didn ? t trouble yourself so .much* about it,'* 
heosaid. 0 

“ How can I help it ? ” she answered qujpkly ; and then 
flushed, ljke one who has drawn attention indiscreetly to 
their own personal situation. * r 

“ Trouble herself l ** echoed young Leven. “ Now, look 
here, Miss Boyce; will you come for a waU^with^me ? I'll 
convince you, as I convinced those fellows over there. I know 
I could, and you won’t give me the chance. It’s too bad.” 

“ Oh, you 1 *•' she said, with a little shrug; “ what do you 
know about it 2 One might as well consult a gambler about 
gambling when he is in the middle of his fyst rush of luck. 
I have ten times more right to an opinion than you have. 
I q§tn keep my head cool, and notice a hundred things that 
you would never see. I come fresh into your country life, 
and the first thing that strikes me is that the whole machinery 
of law and order seems to exist for nothing in the world but 
to protect your pheasants! There 1 are policemen—to catch 
poachers; there are magistrates—to try them. To judge 
from the newspapers, at least, they have nothing else to do. 
And if you follow vour sporting instincts, you are a very fine 
fellow, and eyejybffdy- adnlires you. But if a shoemaker's 
son in Mellor follows his; he is a villain'•and a thief, and the 
policeman and the magistrate make fprdiim at once.” 

“ But I don’t steal his chickdns 1/’ cried the bid, ^hoking 
with ^jgumfents and exasperation; “ and why should he 
steal mv pheasants ? l, ( paid for the eggs, I paid for the hens' 
to sit o r n 'em, I paid for the coops to rear them in, I paid 
the menHo* watch them, I paid for the* barley to feed mem 
with ; why is he to be allowed to take my property, and I 
am to be seat to jaildf I take his ? ” 

” Property / " said Marcella scornfully. c “ You can’t settle 
Everything nowadays by tt thai tflg word. We are^coming to 
put the public good before property. II the nation should 
decide to chrtail your * right,' gs ypiftcaU it, in the general 
interest, it will do it^and you will be left to scream.*' 

She hadtflung her arm round‘the bacl^of her cl^Sg, and all 
hefr lithe yoifhg frame was tense with an eagerness—nay, an 
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excitement—which drew* Haliin's attention. It was more 
than wasL warranted by Ijie conversation, hte thought. * 

. “Well? if you think the abolition of game-preserving 
would be popular in the cbuntry, *Miss Boyce, «Tm certain 
you make a precious mistake, 1 ’ cried Leven.—” Why, even 
you don’t think it would be, dd&yoif, Mr. Hallin ? ” he said, 
appealing at random in his dfegust/ 

" I don’t know?’ said Hallin, with his quiet Smile. “ I 
rather thifik, on the whole, jt would be. The fanners put *ip 
with it, but a great many of them don’t like it. Things are 
mended since the Gaomiyl Game Act, but there are a good 
many gricvaifees still left.” * * • 0 

“ I should think there are 1 ’* said Marcella eagerly, bend¬ 
ing forwarg to hjpi. “I was talking to one of our faianep the 
other day whose land goes up»to the edge of Lord Winter¬ 
bourne’s yood£ * They don’t keep their pheasants, .miss,’ 
he said. * I do.—I ^id my com. If I didn't send a man 
up h&lf-past five in the morning, when the eys begin to fill, 
there’d be nothing left for ms.’ ‘ Why don’t you complain 
to the agent ? * f said. * * Complain ! Lor’ bless you, miss, 
you may complain till you’re black in the face.. I’ve alius 
found—an* I’vp been here, man and boy, thirty-two ypar—as 
how Witter bourne’s generally best it* There you have the 
whole thing jn a nutshell. It’s a tyranny—a tyranny of the 
rich.” • •* « 

Flushed and sarcastic, shd tooled af Frank Leven; but 
Hallin had an uncomfortable feeling that the sarcasm was not 
all meant for him. Aldous was sitting with his hands on his 
knees, and his head bent fofward* a little.® •Oncp, as the talk 
ran on, Hallin saw him raise his gray eyes to* the girl beside 
him, who certainly dyi not notice it, and was not thinking of 
him. There was a curious pfiin and perplexitywn the expres¬ 
sion, bift something els! too—a* hunger, a dependance, a 
yeamixfg that for an instant gripped % the friend’s heart. 

“ Well, I know Aldoug doesn’t qgree with you, Miss Boyce,” 
cried Leven, looking abou£ him in his indignatitih for some 
argument that should be final.—” You don’t, do you, Al¬ 
dous ? You don’t think the country ivould bm the better 
if we could do awdy with*game to-morrow ? ” 

“No mqjre than I think it.woijld be^the betted” said* 
Aldous quietly, “ if we coula do away with gold plate sued 
false hair to-morrow.** Jhere would .be too matoy hungry 
goldsmiths ana wig-makers on the streets.” 

Marcel]^ tumedtp him*half defiant, naif softened. “ Of 
course your point lies in to-morrow” she said.* M I accent 
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We can’t carry reform by starving innocent people. 
But the question is, what are we to work towards l r Mayn’t 
we regard the game laws_as one of the obvious crying abuses’ 
to be attacked first—in the greak campaign—the campaign 
which is to bring liberty f and self-respect back to the country 
districts, and make the labourer feel himself as much of af 
man as t the squire ? ” * - 

*’ What ^a head l <• what an attitude 1 h r thought Hailing 
half repelled, half fascinated. ’’But a girl that can talk 
politics—hostile politics—to her lover, and jmean them too— 
or am I inexperienced ? and is it merely that she is so much 
interested iohim that she wanfrtto be quarrelling with him?” 

Aldous looked up. ” I am not sure ” he said, answering 
her. o”&liat is always my difficulty, von knov?/’ and hi 
smiled* at her. * ” Game-preserving is not tq me personally 
an attractive form of private property, but it seems to me 
bound up wiVh other torms, add I want to see where the 
attafck is goin&to lead me. But I would protect your farrnet 
—mind !-o-as zealously as you.” r ‘ 

Hallin caught the impatient quiver of the girl’s lip. The 
te$. had just been taken away, and Marcella had gone to sit 
upon an old sofa near the fire, whither Aldous had followed 
her. Wharton, who had so far said nothing, had left his post 
of observation oh the hearthrug, and was sitting under the 
lamp balancing a paper-knife with great attention on two 
fingers. Ixi the half‘light'Hallin by chance saw a movement 
of Raeburn’s hand towards Marcella’s, which lay hiddexi 
among the folds of her dress—quick resistance on her part; 1 
then acquiescepcfe* He felt a sudden pleasure in his c friend’S 
small triumph. * *■ 

” Aidtems and I have worn these things threadbare many st 
time,” he said; addressing his hoktesp. <Y You don’t Iqiow how 
kindle is to my dreams.'*. I.am no sportsman, and have no 
landowning relations, sp he ought to bid me hold my’tongue. 
But hfe lets me rave. To^me the simple fact is that game* 
preserving \'creates crime. Agricultural life is naturally' simpler 
—might be, it always seeips to me, so much more easily 
moralized and fraternized than the ^industrial form. "And you 
split it up and poison it alTby the emphalis laid on this class 
pleasure. It is a paturpleasure, you say. Perhaps it is-^ 
thus survival, perhaps, of some primitive instinct in our 
northern blood; but if sO, why phoqldnt be impossible for the 
rich to share it with^the poor ? I t have little plans—dreams. 
I throw them out sometimes \b catch Aldbus, but.he hardly 
Tfees to theffi I ” 
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" Oh, I say / ” broke in Frank Leven, wh5 could really bear 
it no longer. “ Now loo£ here* Miss Boyce: what do yfti 
thiriV MrrHallin wants ? It isajust sheer lunacy, it really is 
—though I know I’m impertinent, ahd he’s a great man? But 
I do declare he wants Aldous to give up a big common there 
oh, over beyond Girtstone, $owfl in the plain—on Lord 
Maxwell’s estate, and make a fabourtrs ’ shoot of it l jNow, I 
ask you 1 find he* vows he £oesnit see#why they* shouldn’t 
rear pheasants if Ihey choose to club and pay for it. Well* I 
will say that much for him, Aldous didn’t see his way to that, 
though he isn’t tlie kind ctf Conservative I want to see in Par¬ 
liament by a long way. Begi^es, it’s such^tuff 1 They say 
sport brutalizes us, and then they want to go and contaminate 
the labourer. B^t we won’t take the responsibility.* ^e’ve 
got our own vices, *and we’ll stick to them—we’re used to 
them; but we ^on’t hand them on—we’d scorn the action.” 

The flushed young Jjarbafian, driven to bay, was not to 
be resisted* Marcella laughed heartily, and *jrlallin laid an 
affectionate hand on the boy’s shoulder, pattiqg him as 
though he were a* restivg horse. 

: “ Yes, I remember I was puzzled as to the details of Hal- 
lin’s scheme,” said Aldous, his mouth twitching. ” 1 yrantSd 
to know*who was to pay for the licences ; how game enough 
for the number of applicants was to be got without preserv¬ 
ing ; and how men earning twelve or fourteen&hillings a week 
were to pay a'keepef. Then 1 asked a dlergyman who has a 
living near this common what he thought would be the end of 
it. r WelV he said, * the first day they’d shoot every animal 
pn the place; the second daf they’d sfoo^O&ch other. Uni¬ 
versal carnage—I should say that would be aSout the end of 
it.’ These were trifl^, of course—details.” • • 

Hallin shook his head serenely. “ I still maintain,” he said, 
“ that a*little practical iifgenuity might have found ajgay.” 

“ And I will support you,” said Wharton, laying down the 
paper-knife and bending over to Halfin, “ with good feason. 
For three, years and a few jnontlfe just such .an idea* as you 
describe has been carried out on my own estate, and it has 
not worked badly at all.” * * • * 

c “ There! ” cried Marcella—” there t I knew something 
could be done, if there was a will. I have always felt it.” 

She half burned to Aldous* then bent forward instead ^ls 
though listening eager]* for what more Wharton might say, 
her face all alive and ekxjnerit. 

“ Of course there was nothing to shootl ” e$claiiqpd Frank 
Levon. 
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" On the contrary,” said Wharton, smiling. “ We are,in 
the middle of a famous partridge country.” * 

“ How your neighbour must dote or* you 1 ” cried the boy. 
But 'Wharton took no notice. * 

“ And my father pr^erved strictly/*’ he went oif. “ It 
is quite a simple story. V&en I inherited three years ago 
I thought the whole filing detestable; jand determined I 
wouldn’t Be responsible for keeping* it up. So ? called the 
estate together—farmers and labourers—and we worked out 
a plan. There are keepers, but they are thp estate servants, 
not mine i Everybody has his tun* according to the rules—I 
and,my friends aleng with the x$st. Not everybody can shoot 
every year* but everybody gets his chance; and, moreover, a 
certajn ^percentage of all the game killed i%pubHf. property, 
and ia distributed every yea* according to a regular order.” 
“ Who pays the keepers ? ” interrupted Leven.« * 

“ I do,”»s&id Wharton, smiling ag^iin. “ Mayn’t I r —for 
the present—*?.o what I will with mine own ? S return in 
their wagps some of my ill-gotten gains as,a landowner. It 
is all makeshift, of course.” * 

" I understand 1 ” exclaimed Marcella, nodding to him; 
“you could not be a Venturist and keep up game-preserv- 
ing ? ” 

Wharton met ner bright eye with a half-deprecating, re¬ 
served Rir ., ^ * 

“ YouOTe right, of courfe,” He said dryly. " For a Socialist 
to be letting his keepers run in a man earning twelve shillings 
a week for knocking over a rabbit would have been a lime 
strong. No,one c oan®be cfensisdint in my position-Mn any 
landowner's position—it is impossible ? still, thank Heaven, 
one cdn«deal with the most glaring matters. As Mr. Raeburn 
said, however, all this game tAisiqess is, of course 4; a mere 
incidpat of the general land and property system, as you will 
hear me expound whex^you come.to that meeting you prom¬ 
ised nfe to honour.” r • 

He stoobed forward, scanning Jher with smiling deference. 
Marcella felt the man’s hand that held her. own suddenly 
tighten an*in$tant.« Then'Aldous released her, and rising, 
walked towards the fire. * * 

n Ydu’re not gqjng to # .one«6£ his meetings, Mi§s Boyce! ” 
cried Frank in angry incredulity. 

„ Marcella' hesitated an instant, haf 4 angry M with Wharton. 
Then she reddened, and threw Da<fe her dark head with the 
passional# gesture Hallin h&d already; notice^ %s charac¬ 
teristic. 
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“ Mayn’t I go where I belong ? ” she s^id—** where my 
convictions lead me ? ” • • 

There was a monfent's awftwand silence. Then Hallin 
got up. 44 Miss goyce, may we see the housfe ? Aldous 
has told me much of it. 11 


Present^, in the mid#t of their AraggHng progress through 
the half-furnished rooms of«the garden front, preceded by the 
shy footman carrying a lamp, which served for little more 
than to mak§ darkne& Visible, Marcella found herself left 
behind with Aldous. As sfetn as she felt that they were 
alone she realized a jar between herself and Tiim. His 
manner wds much as usual, but there was an underly!hg*effort 
and difficulty which her* sensitiveness caught at once. A 
sudcfen wfve of girliSh trouble—remorse—swept over her. 
In h«r impulsiveness «she moved close to him* a& they were 
passing through her mother’s little sitting-rodtn, and put her 
hand on liis arm# 

“ I don’t think I wasViice just now,” she said, stammering. 

41 1 didn’t mean it. I seem to be always driven into opposi¬ 
tion—inj:o*a feeling of war—when you are so good to me— 
so much too good to me 1 ” . * 

Aldous hcid turnelti at her first word. With a long breath, 
as it wore, of unspeakable relief, Jxe caught’her jg nis arms 
vehemently, passionately. So far she had been very shrink¬ 
ing and maidenly with mm in their solitary moments, and he 
had been 8,11 delicate chivaljy and respect, pasting to the full 
the exquisiteness of each fresh advanc<fto%ar§lS’intimacy, to¬ 
wards lover’s privilege, adoring her, perhaps, all the more for 
her reserve, her sudden flight and stiffenings. • But*to-night 
he asked no leave, and ki her astonishment sliq was almost 
passive^ • ^ 

" Oh, do let me go l ” she cried at last, trying to disengage 
herself completely. • • 

44 No 1 ” he said with emphasis, still holding her hand 
firmly. " Come and sit down Jiere. They will look after , 
themselves.” , 9 

He put her, whether she would or no, into an armcl^ir and, 
knelt beside her. ” Did you think#it was hardly kind,” he 
said, with a quiverof vpice he could not repress,^* to lettne 
hear for the first time.Hmpublic, that you had promised to go 
to one of fhat man's meeting? lifter refining again and again 
to come totfmy of mine ? ” # f , 

" Do you want to forbid me to go ? ” she said quickly. 
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TJiere was a feeling in her which would have been almost * 
relieved for the moment if Ke had 3aid yes. < 

. “ Ry no means/* he said*hteadily. c “ That was not' our' 
compact. But—guess for yourself what I want 1 Do you 
think **—he paused a moment—“ do you think I put nothing* 
of myself into my public lifer—into these meetings among thdft 
people rvhg have known me from a boy ? Do you think it isfc 
all a convention—that niy feeling/my conscience* remains 
outside ? You can't think that! But if not, how can b 
bear to live what is to be so large a part of my life out of' 
your ken. and sight ? I know—P kriow—yQu warned me® 
amply—you cant agree with 1 * me. But there is much be¬ 
sides intellectual agreement possible—much that would help* 
and tsaCh us both—if only we are together—not separated 

—nof holding aloof-” * 

He stopped, watching all the changed of her face 1 ; She wa£ 
gulfed in a deep wave of half-repentant feeling, remembering 
all his generosity, his forbearance, his devotion. 

“ When are you speaking next ? ** she half whispered. 
In the dim light her softened pose, the gentle, sudden 
relaxation of every line, were an intoxication. 

“Next wcek—Friday—at Gairsley. Hailin'and Aunt 
Neta are coming/' 

" Will Miss Raeburn take me ? " 

His gtay eyes shone up ( on her, and he. kissed her hand. 

“ Mr. Halun won't speak for you! ” she said after the 3 
silence, with a return of mischief. 

“ Don't be so gure 1 He has (given me untold help in the 1 
drafting of my. Bill. A If I didn't call mysejf a Conservative} 1 
he would vote for me to-morrow. That’s the absurdity of ! 
it. l5o v you know, I hear them.coming back ? *' 

** One 1 thing/' she said hastily, drawing him towards her; 
and holding him back, as though shrinking,, always 
from tjie feeling she could so readily evoke. “ I must say < 
it. You pughtn't to give me so much money; it is too 
much. “Suppose I use it for things you don't like ? " . 

11 You won't/' he said gaily. 

She tried to. push" the subject further, but he would not 
have it. 

" I am all for free discussion," he said in the •same tone; 
"but sometimes debate must be stifled. I am going to 
stifle it l ”* " o * * *• 

And stooping, hf, kissed hpr lightly, tremulqu^ly. His* 
i^anner showed her once more what she was t* him—how 
sacred, how beloved. First it touched and shook,her; then 
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she sprangupwith a sudden disagreeable sense of inofil 
advantage—inferiority—eoming she knew not whence, and 
undoing for the monlent ah tnat buoyant consciousness of 
playing the magnanimous; disinterested part 11 which had 
possessed her throughout the t%Jk in the drawing-room. 

The others reappeared, headed by their lamp : Wharton 
first, scanning the "two who had^ lingered bemi^pL with his 
curious eyfj£, so blue add brilliant undef the white forehead 
and the curls. * 

“ We have been making the wildest shots at your ances¬ 
tors, Miss Boyce/' he Said. “Frank professed*to know 
©verything about the pictfi^s, and turfled out to know 
nothing. I shall ask for some special coaching "to-morrow 
morning. «May i engage you at ten o'clock*? " * • 

Marcella made some evasive dnswer, and they all saiihtered 
back* to tHfe drawing-foom. # • 

“ Shall you be at* work to-morrow, Raeoum ? " said 
Wharton. • 

“ Probably," said Aldous dryly. Marcella, strftck by the 
tone, looked, back, and* caught an expression and bearing 
which were as yet new to her in the speaker. She supposed 
they repge&nted the haughtiness natural in the man bf birth 
and power towards the intruder, who is also the oppgmeirc. 

Instantly the confbati^e critical mood returned upon her, 
and the impulse to* assert hprsel( by protecting Wharton. 
His manner throughout the talk in the drawing-room had 
been, she declared to herself, excellent—modest and self- 
restrained* comparing curifusly .with th% boyish egotism 
and self-abandonment he had shown ili i&einttte-d-tSte. 

* * * * * • ** 

“ Why, there is Mr "Boyce** exclaimed Wharton, hurrying 

forward «s they entered the drawing-room. * * * 

There, indeed, on the sofa, waS the master of theliouse, 
more ghastly black and white than «ever, and prepared to 
claim to the utmost thd tragic pfe-eminence of illness. He 
shook hands coldly with Aldous, who asked after his health 
with the kindly brevity natural* to the man who wants no 
effusions for nimsglf m public or peftonal matters, and 
concludes therefore that other people desire none. • 

“ You arp better, papa ? " said Marcella* taking his hand. 
“ Certainly, my dear^-better for morphia. Dcyi't talk*of 
me. I have get my death-warrant, but I hope I can takfe 
it quietly* Evelyn, I specially asked eto have that thin 
cushion biought down from my dressing-room. It Is strange 
that no one pays any attention to my wants." , 
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w Mrs. Boyce, almost as white, Marcella now saw, as her hus¬ 
band, moved forward from the fire,,where she had tjeen speak¬ 
ing tp Hallin, took a cushion £rom a chair near, exactly similar 
to the one he missed, and changed his position a little. 

“ It is just the feather’s weight of cnahge that makes the 
difference; isn’t it ? . said Wharton softly, sitting down 
beside ( fhe invalid. 

Mr. B6yce turned a mollified countenance upon the 
speaker, and being now free from pain gave himself up to 
the amusement of hearing his guest talk. ^Wharton devoted 
himself, employing all his best arts: 

“ Dr. Clarke is not anxious about him,” Mr£. Boyce said in 
a low voice to Marcella as they moved away. “ He does not 
think the attack will return for a long ^hile, .and he has 
given'me the means of stopping it if it does come back.” 

“ How tired you look ! ” said Aldous, comingiup to them 
and speakinfe in the same undertone* “ Will you ijot let 
Marcella take^you to rest ? ” 

He wan always deeply, unreasonably touched by any sign 
of stoicism, of defied suffering in women. Mrs. Boyce had 
Proved it many times already. On the present occasion she 
put his sympathy by, but she lingered to talk with him. 
IlaUin from a distance noticed first of all her tall thinness and 
fairness, and Jier wonderful dignity of carriage; then the 
cordiality of lier manner to her fitture ^on-in-law. Marcella 
stood by listening, her ySung shoulders somewhat stiffly set. 
Her consciousness of her mother’s respect and admiration 
for the man she was to many was oddly enough never 
altogether pleasaat '■to hfer. It brought with it a certain 
discomfort, a certain wish to argue things out. 

Hdllln aryl Aldous parted with Frank Leven at Mcllor 
gate, and Juined homeward together under a stargy heaven 
already whitening to the‘Coming moon. 

" Do you know thfit man Wharton is getting an extra¬ 
ordinary Jiold upon the London working-men ? ” said Hallin. 
“ I have heard him tell that story of the game preserving 
before. He was speaking jfor one of the Radical candidates 
at Hacknfcy, and ^happened to be there. It brought down 
the l^ouse. The rSle of your Socialist aristocrat, of your 
land-nationalizing landlord* a very telling one.” 

L ** And comparatively easy,” sajd Aldous, “ when you 
■know th&t neither Socialism, nor Kind-nationalization will 
come in your tim^l ” e # # 

“ Oh,tso you think him altogether a windbag l ” 

Aldous hesitated and laughed. “ I have certainly no 
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reason to suspect him of principles. His conscience - as # a 
boy was $£ pretty elastic*stuff.’* 

“ You may be unfair to him,* said Hallin quickly. J*hen, 
after a pause, “ How long il he staying at Mellof ? ” 

** Abbut a weelf, I believe,'* §aid # Aldous shortly. “ Mr. 
Boyce has taken a fancy to hyn-." - 

They walked on jn silence, and tnen Aldous turned to his 
friend, in ^tstres^ “ \bu know, Halliif, this wii?d is much 
too cold for you. You are the most wilful of men. Why 
would you walk 2 ” 

“ Hold youj tongut,*sif, and hsten to me. I think your 
Marcella is beautiful, and a» interesting as she is beautiful. 
There! " 

Aldous started, Itfien turned a grateful dace upbn* him. 

“ You must get to know her well," he said, but with some 
constraint* •* • 

“ Qf course. I wonder," said Hallin, musinf, whom she 
has got hofd of among the Venturists. Shall you persuade 
her to cofhe out of that, do you think, Aldous ? 

“ No 1 " said Raeburn cheerfully. “ Her sympathies and 
convictions go with them." • » 

Then as they passed through the village he began«to talk 
of quite‘other things—college friends, a jrecent volume *of 
philosophical essaysf, and so on. Hallin, apcustomSd and 
jealously accustomed as He was to be the one persoh in the 
world with whom Raeburn talked Ireely, would not to-night 
have done or said anything to force a strong man's reserve. 
But his oWn mind was full anxiety. 

"chapter JV. 

" I lov^ this dilapidaticp! * said Wharton, pausing for a 
moment with his back against the door he had jusiP%hut. 

“ Only it makes me long to take oft my coat ana practise 
some honest trade or other—plastering, or carpeptenng, or 
painting. What useless droifes we upper classes are! 
Neither you nor I could mend .that ceiling or patch this 
floor—to save our Uves." % • ‘ * 

They were in the disused library. It was now tjje last, 
room westwards of the garden •front, but»in reality it was 
part of the older house, and had been only adapted afid 
rebuilt by that eighteeifui«century Marcella whose money had 
been so gracefully and vsSnly, lavished %n giving dignity to 
her English £msbandbirthplace. The root had # b$en 
and domo^ t0 match the " Chinese room," at the expense of 
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^f«^e 'Small rooms on the upper floor; and the windows and 
doors had been Suited to eighteenth-century taste.^ But the 
Old books in the old latticed shelves which the Puritan founder 
of the family had bought in the (Lays of the Long Parliament 
were still there ; so wer$ the chairs in whi< 5 h that worthy had 
sat to read a tract of MjltoiPs^or of Baxter's, or the table at 
which he had penned his letters to Hampden or Fairfax, or to 
his old friend—on«the Wrong*, side—Edmund (Vemey the 
standard-bearer. Only the worm-eaten shelves were drop¬ 
ping from their supports, and the books lay in mouldy con¬ 
fusion ; f-he roofs had great holes and gaps, whence the laths 
hung dismally down, and bats<wnne flitting in the dusk; and 
there were-Yotten places in the carpetless floor. 

“ Lhatve tried my best,” said Marcell^ dolefully, stooping 
to look at a hole in the floor. « “ I got a bit of board and some 
nails, and tried to mend some of these-pi aces myself. But I 
only broke «the rotten wood awajr; and papa was angry, and 
said I did moire harm than good. I did get a chrpenter to 
mend some of the chairs; but one doesn't know where to 
begin. I have cleaned and mended some of the books, 
b\jt-» . 

She looked sadly round the musty, forlorn place. 

*“ But not so well, I am afraid, as any second-hahd book¬ 
seller's* apprentice could have done it,” said Wharton, 
shaking his head. It’s maddenlhg tp think; what duffers 
we gentlefolks are! ” f £ 

“why do you harp on that ? " said Marcella quickly. 
She had been taking him over tjtie house, and was in twenty 
minds again as t'ocwhethef and how much she liked‘him./ 

“ Because 1 have been reading some Board of Trade 
reports ^before breakfast/' said Wharton, "on one o^ two of 
the Birmingham industries in particular. Goodne^ I what 
an ahisunt of knowledge and skill and resource these fellows 
have that I go about palling the ‘ lower orders.* I 1 wonder 
how ldng they are going tq.let me ride over them t ” 

“ I shppose brain-power and education count for some¬ 
thing still ? ” said Marcella r half scornfully. 

*•* I am greatly obliged to the world for thinking so/' said 
Wharton with emphasis; “ and for thinking so about the par-? 
ticulaif kind of br^in-powor I happen to possess, yrhich is the 
point. The processes by which a Birmingham jeweller 
makes the' wonderful things which, attribute to “ French 
taste '* when we sfje them in iftf shops of the Rue de la 
Paix arepof course, mere imbecility—compare^ t;o my 1 per¬ 
formances fn Responsions. Lucky for me, at anjr rate. that 
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the world has decided it so.* I get a good time of it*-**pd 
the Birmingham jeweller calls me ‘sir. ' 

u Oh^th© skilled labour I that can take care of itself, 
and won't go on calling r ycAi ‘ sir * much longer j» But what 
about the unskill^d-w-the people here, for instance—the vil¬ 
lagers. ? We talk of their governing themselves ; we wish 
it, and work for if* But wfiich of us really believes that 
they are fit for ijt" or that they are ever going to get along 
without oilr brain-power ? ” • 

“ No—poor souls l " said Wharton with a peculiar vibrat¬ 
ing emphasis. ” ‘ By* their stripes we are heated^ by their 
death we haveHived .' Do yosi^remember yeur Carlyle ? ” 
They had entered one of the bays formed by the book¬ 
cases which on ehhej: side of the room projected from*the wall 
at regular intervals, and were standing by one of the windows 
whidt looked out on the great avenue. Beside the window on 
either side hung a small portrait—in the one ca& ef an elderly 
man in a \&ig, in the other of a young, darkihaired woman. 

“ Plenty in general, but nothing in particular, ”»said Mar¬ 
cella, laughing. , “ Quote.” 

He was leaning against the angle formed by the wall apd 
the bookcase. The half-serious, half-provocative intensity 
of his blue eyes under the brow which drooped forward 
contrasted with the careless, well-appointed ease*of his 
general attitude an<| dre&. . ; • 

“ * Two men I honour, and ho thfrd, 1 ” he said, quoting in a 
slightly dragging, vibrating voice: ** * First, the toilwom 
craftsman that with earth-made implement laboriously conquers 
the earth and makes her man*s.~HairilyAitysated Brother I 
For us was thy back sib bent, for us were thy straight limbs and 
fingers so deformed ; thou wert our conscript, on whd 9 n*the lot 
fell, and lighting our battlgs i&ert so marred* Heavens 1 how 
the words swing t But it is great nonsense, you km*#, for 
you add me—Venturists—to be maundering Ukg this. 
Charity—benevolence—«that is all Carlyle is leading up to. 
He merely wants the cash x^xus supplemented by a few good 
offices. But we want something much more unpleasant! 

* Keep your subscriptions-phand over your dividends—turn 
out of your land—and go*to work! * Nowadays society is i 
trying to get out of doing what tqe want by doing what 
Carlyle wanted.” . 

“ Bo you want it ? %' spid ^iarcella. * 

“I don't know,” he sdld, laughing. It won't-come in 
our, time./ • ^ • 

Her Up showed her scorn. " That’s what We all think. 
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Meanwhile you will perhaps' admit that b a little charity 
gf eases the wheels.” Q 

“ Fow must, because you «are a woman ; and ifomen are 
made^ for charity—and aristocracy.” 

“ Do you suppose you know so mupl» about women ? ” 
she asked him rather *notV. “ I notice it is always the 
assumption of the people wh6 make mqst mistakes.” 

" Ofi; 1<know enough to steer byj ” he said, smiling, with 
a jjittle inclination of his curly head, as though to propitiate 
her. “ How like you are to thal portrait I ” 

Marcella started, and saw that, fre«wad pointing to the 
woman’s*portrait beside the *vjffldow—looking) from it to his 
hostess with a close considering eye. 

“ Xte* was an ancestress of mine,” she said $oldly, ” an 
Italian lady. She was rich and musical. ’Her money built 
these rooms alopg the garden, and these are her mi^ic books.” 

She shoyred him that the shelves against which she was 
leaning were tyll of old music. • r 

” Italian I ” he said, lifting his eyebrows. ” Ab., that ex¬ 
plains. Do you know—that you h^ve all the qualities of a 
leader ! ”—and he moved away a yard from her, studying 
her—mixed blood—one must always have that to fire and 
fuse the English paste—and then—but no I that won’t do 
»—I shall offend you.” t 

Her first instinct was one of annoyance—a wish to send 
him about his business, 0* rather to retutn him'to her mother, 
who would certainly keep him in order. Instead, however, 
she found herself saying, as she looked carelessly out of 
window, ” Oh, £QvOB »1 ” ■ 1 * 

“ Well, thefi ”—he drew himself up suddenly and wheeled 
round lepon her—“ you .have the gift of compromise. That 
is invaluable^—that will take you far.” 

“ ^Tdiankyou I ” she saitj, “ thank you ! I know ivhat that 
means—from a Venturist. You think me a mean, insincere 
person l ” * • 

He Statted; then recovered Jhimself, and came to lean 
against the bookshelves beside her. 

“ I.mean nothing,of the sort,” he said in quite a different 
manner, with a sort of gentle and'personbl emphasis. “ But 
—may I explain ^myself, MissjBoyce, in a room with a fixe ? 
I can see you shivering under your fur.” 
u For the/-frost still reigned suprenf«$ outside, and the white 
grass and trees thrpw chill reflected lights into the forsaken 
library. * Marcella controlled a pulse of excitement that had 
‘ begun to bfcat in her, admitted that it was certainly cold* and 
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led the way through a side door to a little flagged parlouj tjp- 
longing t% the oldest portion of the house, where, however, a 
great log-fire was burfting, and%ome chairs drawn up sound 
it. She took one and let the fur wrap she had tlflrown about 
her for their promenade through J:he Misused rooms drop from 
her shoulders. It lay about Ijer injull brown folds, giving 
special dignity to h$r slim height ana proud head. # Wharton, 
glancing a^but in his dhrioift incJUisitife way, now at the 
neglected pictures, now oi» the walls, now at the old oik 
chairs and chests, now at her, said to himself that she was a 
splendid and jnspirin^ *ci^ature. She seemed to be on the 
verge of offence with ham tocrtfelf the time.Vhich was stimu¬ 
lating. She would have liked, he thought, to pla£ the great 
lady with him already, as Aldous Raeburn’s betrothal. • But 
he had so far managed tcf keep her off that plane—^and in¬ 
tended to go on doing%o. # • 

“ 'Syell, I meant this,” he said, leaning agaiflst the old 
stone chimney and looking down upon her ; • only don’t be 
offended toth me. please. You are a Socialist, aim you are 
going—some day—to bb Lady Maxwell. Those combina¬ 
tions are only possible to women. They can sustain them, 
because Jhdy are imaginative—not logical.” • 

She flushed. “ And you,” she said, breathing quickly, 
“ are a Socialist ancfr a landlord. What is tte difference ? ” 
He laughed* “ Afe, but I Jiave^ao gift—I can’t Ade two 
horses, as you will be able to—quite honestly. There’s the 
difference. And the consequence is that with my own class 
I am an outcast—they all ha£e me. But yoy will have power 
as Lady‘Maxwell—and power as a Socialist*—because you will 
give and take. Half your time you vfill act as Lady Maxwell 
should, the other half fcke a Vgnturisrt:. And, as»I saia, it will 
give youjpower—a modified power. But men Srg leffes clever 
at that Jund of thing.” • 

“ Do you mean to say,” she asked him abruptly, “ th*it you 
have given up the luxuries and opportunities of your qlass ? ” 
He shifted his position«a little. “That is a different 
matter,” he said after a moment. ** We Socialists are all 
agreed, I think, th^t no n^m can be a Socialist By.himself. 
Luxuries, for the present, are something personal, individual. 
It is only a man’s * public form*’ fhat mattem. And there, as 
I said before, I have no gift!—I have not, a relatioq or an did 
friend in the world that has not turned his back upon me—* 
as you might see for yourself, yesterday I My class has 
renounced*mp already—which, after all, is a weqjnfess.” 9 
“ So yoi^pity yourself ? ” she said. 
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We all choose the part in life that 


m 

n 

S$m!iS8s us—that brings us most thfill. I get most thrill out 
of throwing myself into the workmen’s war—much more than 
I could ever get, you will admit, Aut of dancing attendance on 
my very respectable cousins' My mother taught me to see 
everything dramatically. tVe have no drama in' England at 


the present moment wdtth a cent; so 7. amuse myself with 
this great *tragi-conredy df the working-class movement. It 
stirs, pricks, interests me, from morning till night" I feel the 
great rough elemental passions in it, and.it delights me to 
know th^t every day brings us nearer'to some great outburst, 
to scenes and struggles at anyrmte that will make us all look 
alive. I am like a child with the best of its cake to come; 
but v/ith plenty in hand already. Ah, stay still; a moment. 
Miss Boyce I ** * 

To her amazement he stooped suddenly towards her v and 
she, looking down, saw that a cbraer pf her light black dress, 
which had besn overhanging the low stone ferider, was in 
flames, and that he was putting it out with his hands. She 
made a movement to rise, alarmed lest the flames should leap 
to her face—her hair. But he, releasing one hand for an 
instant from its task of twisting and rolling the skirt upon 
i&elf, held her heavily down. • 

“ Don’t move'; I will have it out in a moment. You 
won’t be burnt’.” , ' ® 

And in a second more ‘She Vfras looking at a ragged brown 
hole in her dress ; and at him, standing smiling before the 
fire, and wrapping a handkerchief round some of-the fingers 
of his left hapd? • ♦ 

. “ You have burnt yourself, Mr. Wharton ? ” 

11 A little ” 

“ I will gorand get something—-what would you like ? ” - 
little olive oil if you have some, and a bit of lint— 
but don't trouble yourself.” * ^ 

She flew to find her mother’s mard, calling and searching 
on herVay for Mrs. Boyce herself, but in vain. Mrs. Boyce 
had disappeared after breakfast, and was probably helping 
her husba&d to dress. 

In a minute or so Marcella rafi downstairs again, bearing 
various medicaments. r She $ped to the Stone ^Parlour, her 
cheek and eye glowing. “ Let me do it for you.” 

* " If yoh please,” said Wha^tonjofleekly. 0 

She did her bes^ but she was,hot skilful with her 
and this close contact with him somehow excited her,' 

" There, 1 '’ she said, laughing and releasing mi/ 
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course, if 1 werfc a work-girl I should have done it better. 
They areinot going to be •very bad, I think.” 

“What, the bums ? Oh,no1 They will have recovered, 
I am afraid, long Ijefore your d$ess.” 

1 "“Oh, my dress I* yes, it isjddpiorable. .1 will go and 
change it.” • f 

She turned to gOt 4 butj } she lingered instead, and,saM, with 
an odd introductory laugh, believe jfou saved my life! ” 
“ Well, I am glad I was here. You might have lost self- 

E ossession—even*yo« might, you know!—and then it would 
ave been serious.” ' * 

“ Anyway,”—her voice ^rfts still uncertain—" I might 
have been disfigured—disfigured for life I ” 

“ I don't know why you should dwell upon it fioW it's 
done with,” he declared, Imiling. 

“ ft wofild be straxfge, wouldn't it, if I tdoj; it quite for 
granted—ajl in the day’s work ? ” She held oul her hand. 
Y< I am grateful—please.” • 

He bowed over it laughing, again with that eighteenth- 
century air which might have become a Chevalier des 
Grieux. “ May I exact a reward ? ” • • 

“Ask ^t* 

“ Will you take me down with you to your village ? I 
know you art going* I xgLust walk on afterwards aqa catch 
a midday train to *Widnngton. # I have an appointment 
there at two o’clock. But perhaps you will introduce me 
to one or two of your poor people first ? ” 

Marcella* assented, went upstairs, changed her dress, and 
put on her walking-things, more than 9 half inclined all the 
time to press her mother to go with them. She wa^sy little 
unstrung and tremulous, pursued by a feeling^that she was 
somehow* letting herself*go, behaving disloyally*aijd in¬ 
decorously towards whofn ?—to^ferds Aldous ? But no.w, 
or why ? She did not know. But there was a curious sense 
of lost bloom, lost dignity, combined with an odd-wish that 
Mr. Wharton were not gcrtng *away for the day. In the 
end, however, she left her mother undisturbed. 9 

* ***# #* * • 

By the time they were half-way to the village, Maacella’s 

uncomfortable feelings had all pa*ssed*away • Without know¬ 
ing it, she was becormng^oo much absorbed in her companion 
to be self-critical, so long ^s they were together, 'it seemed 
to her, hoover, before they had gone mere than $ few hun¬ 
dred yards, that he was taking advantage—presuming oh 
what had happened. He offended her taste, hex; pride, her 
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dignity, in a hundred ways, she discovered. At the same 
time it was she who was always on the defensive—protecting 
her dreams^ her acts, her opmio^s, agdinst the constant fire 
of his half-ironical questions, which seempd to leave her no 
time at all to carry thecWa%into the enemy’s country; He 
put her through a quicfecross-^xamination about the village, 
its occupations, the inconies of the people, its local charities 
and institutions, wh&t she hope® to ao for it, whdt she would 
d<$ if she could, what she thought it possible to do. She 
answered first reluctantly, then eagerly, her pride all alive to 
show that she was not merely ignotfkrffc hnd amateurish. But 
it was no good. ” In the end*tfe made her feel as Anthony 
Craven had constantly done—that she knew nothing exactly, 
that &h# had not mastered the conditions ei any one of the 
social problems she was talking ab6ut; that not only was her 
reading of no^adcOunt, but that ^he ha® not even Managed to 
see these people, to interpret their lives under her very t eyes, 
with any larg£ degree of insight. 

Especially was he merciless to all the Lady Bountiful pose, 
which meant so much to her imagination—not in words so 
much as in* manner. He let her see that all the doling and 
shepherding and advising that still pleased her fkney looked 
to him the merest temporary palliative, and irretrievably 
tainted even af. that, with some vulgar feeling or other. All 
that the well-to-do could^do fpr tfie poor under the present 
state of society was but a niggardly quit-rent; as for any 
relation of “ superior ” and “ inferior ” in the business, or of 
any social desei£ attaching to f these precious efforts of the 
upper class tordadb the gaps in the ruinous social edifice for 
which $iey were themselves responsible, he did not attempt 
to conceal hie scorn. If you di$ not do these tilings, so much 
the won& fpr you when the working-class came to itB own; if 
you aid do them, the burden of debt was hardly diminished, 
and the rope was still ‘left on your neck. 

Now, Marcella herself hard on one br two occasions taken a 
malicious pleasure in flaunting ‘these doctrines, or some of 
them, under Miss Raeburn’<s eyes. But somehow, as applied 
to herself, they weffe disagreeable. Each of us is to himself 
a “ special case ; ” and she saw, the other side. Hence a 
constant sorenesfc of feeling; *a constant recalling of the ar¬ 
gument tp the personal point of view;• and through it all a 
‘curious grpwth of intimacy, a tubbing away of barriers. She 
had felt herself ofc.no account before, intellectually, .in Al- 
* dous’s company, as we know. But then how in voluntarily 
on his part, and how counterbalanced by thatt passionate 
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idealism of his love, which glorified every petty 
her to tilth noblest prpportionsj Under Wharton's Socratic 
method, she was conscious at times of the most wilt! and 
womanish desires,«wprthy of her childhood—to cry, to go into 
a passion!—and when they caflae "ft) the village, and every 
human creature, ojd and yflung, dropped its obsequious 
curtsy as tljey pa|3bd, she coyld hist haws beaten them for so 
degrading her, and the ne^t moment felt a feverish pleasure 
in thus parading her petty power before a man who in his 
doctrinaire pedahtry.ha4 110 sense of poetry, or of the dear 
old natural relations of couqiyy life. m @ 

They went first to Mrs. Jellison’s, to whom Marcella 
wished to unfold her workshop scheme. “ Don’t lpt me 
keep you, she said to Wharton coldly, as they neared the 
cottage; 9 I know yuu have to catch your .train.” 

Wharton consulted his watch. He had to*bp at a local 
station some two miles off within an hour. 9 “ dh, I have 
time," ha said. “ Do take me in, Miss Boyce. Ityavemade 
acquaintance with the^e people so far, sls my constituents 
—now show them to me as your subjects. Besides, I am 
an observer. I ‘ collect * peasants. They are my Sjtudy?’ 

“ They are not my subjects, but my friends,” she said with 
the same st^fness. . 

They found Mrs. Jelliaon having her dinffer. The lively 
old woman whs sitting close againffc her*bit of fire, on her leit 
a small deal table which held her cold potatoes and cold 
bacon ; on her right a tiny window and window-sill whereon 
lay her coil of “ plait ” and tAe simple s|ragr%plitting machine 
she had just been working. When •Marcella® had taken the 
only other chair the liovel contained, nothing else remained 
for Wharton but to flatten hilnself as closely against the door 
as he might. ' m • a* 

" I*m sorry I can’t bid yer take a cheer,” said Mrs. Jellison 
to him, ** but what ye% han’t got yer can’t give, so I don’t 
trouble my head about nojhink. * • 

Wharton applauded her with easy politeness, and then 
gave himself, with folded arms! to examining She cottage 
while Marcella talked. It might be ten feet broad, he 
thought, by six feet in. one pact and eight feet in aflother.' 
The roof was within little more than an inch of his hegd^ 
The stairway in the conifer was falling tp pieces ; he wonderqfl 
how the woman got up skfel^ to her bed at night; custom, 
he supposed, can make evftn old bonas £gile. 9 
Meanwhile Marcella was unfolding the prefect of tHb 
straw-plaiting workshop that she ana Lady Winterbourne 
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w^retkbodA to start* Mrs. Jettison put on* her spectacles, 
apparently that she might Tj.ear the fetter, pushed away 
her dinner jin spite of her visiters* civilities, and listened 
with a bright and beady eye. « 

“ An* yer agoin’ to pafy me one a* sixpence a score, where 
I new gits ninepence. ^nd Fll not have to tramp it into 
town nd more—you^’ll seijd a man jroufid. And who is it 
agoin’ to pay me, miss, if you’lrexcuse me ttSkinW ” 

“ Lady Winterbourne and I*' said Marcella, smiling. 
“ We’re going to employ this vill^g§ £,nd 'two others, and 
make as *good business of it as we can. But we’re going 
to begin by giving the workers* better wages, and in time 
we hopejto teach them the higher kinds of work.” 

“ Lor’! ” said Mrs. Jettison. ” ljut I’m nfit one^o* them as 
kin do with changes.” She took up hej plait and looked,at it 
thoughtfully. • u Eighteenpence ta score. It wor*that rate 
when I wor a c girl. An’ it ha* beerf* dibble—dibble-*-iver 
sense ; a penny off here, an* a penny off there, ap* a hard, 
job to keep a bite ov anythink in your month.” 

“ Then I may put down your nafhe among our workers, 
MI'S. Jettison ? ” said Marcella, rising and smiling flown upon 

her. “ «. 


“ O Lor', no; I niver said that,” said Mrs. Jettison hastily. 
“I donjt hold«wi* shilly-shallyin’,wi’ yer means o* livin’, 
I’ve took my plait to Jimmy Gedge—’inran* ’is Son, fust shop 
on yer right hand when yer git into town—twenty-five year, 
summer and winter—me an* three other women, gis give me 



mess, thank yer kindly . 

Marcella, amazed, begad to argue a little, to expound the 
many attractions of thd new scheme.^ Greatly to her annoy¬ 
ance, Wharton came forw£r<j to her help, guaranteeing the 
solvency and permanence of het new partnership, in glib 
and pleasant phras^ wherein her angry fancy suspected at 
once the note of irony. But Mrs. Jettison held firm, em¬ 
broidering her negative, indeed, /with her usual cheerful 
chatter, but sticking to ( it all the same. At last there was 
no way ofesaving dignity but to tallr^ of something else and 
go—above all, to talk of somSthiAg else before going, lest 
the would-be benefactor should bfe thought a petty tyrant. 

■ 11 " Oh, Johnnie ?—thank yer, miss—ee*& an owa&cibus young 
villain as iver I see’d—but cltver —Lor’, you’d need ’avereyes 
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in yer back to look after *im. # An* coaxin* / * *Aven*t'^ter 
brought lie no sweeties, gran’ipa ? * * No, my dear,' says I. 

* But iv you was to look, ^gran'ma—in both yqur pockets, 
gran’ma-r-iv you t was to let me look ?' It's a sharp un. 
Isabella, she don't 'ofd wi' sweetctuff, she says; sich & pack o' 
nonsense. She'd stuff herself sicl$*when she wor % age. 
Why shouldn't ee bd 'appy, same ^ her ? There *iift much 
to make a child *hppy m that 'ouse. Wlstali; ee’s that n^ad 
about them poachers overTudley End; ee's like a wild bull 
at 'om#; 1 told Isabella ee'd come to knockin' ov her about 
some day, though ee aia sfceak so oily when he wor £f-courtin\ 
Now she knows as I kin seething or tw<$," sait} Mrs. Jelli- 
son significantly. Her manner, Wharton noticed, kejjt always 
the same ghy pWlosophy, whatever subject turned up! 

41 Why, that’s an ojd story—that Tudley End business," 
said Marcblla rising. 44 1 ^should have thcgight Westall 
might have got over ift by now.” 

44 But, Jbless yer, ee says it’s goin' on as lively as iver. Ee 
says ee knows they're set on grabbin' the birds rotifer side the 
estate, over beyond Melfbr way—ee's got wind-of it—an' ee’s 
watchin' ni^ht an' day to see they don't do him no bad tufn 
this moryhh, Dekase o' the big shoot they alius has in Jhnuaty. 
An', Lor', ee do speak drefful bad o’ soom folks," said Mrs. 
Tellison witB an arrfused ^expression. 44 Yo\» know gome on 
'em, miss, don't yer > " And,the %Ld woman, who had begun 
toying with her pptatoes, slanted her fork over her shoulder 
so as to point towards the Hurds’ cottage, whereof the snow¬ 
laden roof could be seen «onspjpuou|ly through the little 
lattice beside her, making sly eyes tjie wnile%t her visitor. 

44 1 don't believe a worn of it," said Marcella impatiently. 

44 Hurd has been in £ood work siifce October and has no 
need toepoach. Westalhhas a down on him. You may tell 
him I think so, if you like." 

44 That I will," said Mrs. [ 
door for them. 44 There's no\ 

nobbut me. I loves naggixf ov’im, ee’s that masterful. But 
ee don't master me l** • 9 < 

“ A gay old thing,” said Wharton a $ they shut the gate 
behind them. u How she does, enjoy the human spectacle.« 
And obstinate too. But y<fU wifi* find the younger opes 
more amenable." t . • 

“ u Of course,said M&rtipllaVith dignity. " I have a great 
many names already, life old people %re always difficult, 
But Mrs* •Jettison will come round.” - - 

44 Are you going in here ? " 


i. Tellison Cheerfully, opening the 
nobodf makes 'im 'ear the trSuth, 
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C’ Please ” 

Wharton knocked at the 1 *Hurds’ door, and Mis. Hurd 
opened. ( t ' 

The cottage was thick with smoke. The chimney only 
drew when the door was left open. But ‘the wind .to-day was 
so bitter that mother and children preferred the smoke to the 
draughtt JIarcella soon made out the poor little bronchitic 
boy, sitting coughing by tfie fird, and Mrs. Hurd busied with 
sortie washing. She introduced ‘Wharton, who, as before, 
stood for some time, hat in hand, studying the cottage.. Mar¬ 
cella was ^-perfectly conscious of it/'and a blu^h rose to her 
cheek while she talked to Mrt.*Hurd. For both this and 
Mrs. Jellison's hovel were her father’s property, and some¬ 
what highly rented. . «> g 

Minta Hurd said eagerly that'she would join the new 
straw-plaiting, and went on to i^irow but a number of hur¬ 
ried, half-cbherent remarks about the state of n the trade 
past and present, leaning meanwhile against the" table and 
endlessly drying her hands on the towel she had taken up 
when her visitors came in. * 

3Ier manner was often nervous and flighty in these days. 
She never looked happy ; but Marcella put it doufa to health 
or "natural querulousness of character. Yet both she and 
the children we$e clearly better nourished, except Willie, in 
whom the tubercular te^denqy \Vas fast gaining on the 
child’s strength. 

Altogether Marcella was proud of her work, and her eager 
interest in this little knot of people whose livds she had 
shaped was mare fos&essive than ever. Hurd, indeed, was 
often §jl^nt and secretive ; but she put* down her difficulties 
with him to c».ur odious system^, of class differences, against 
which, irf h<jr f own way, she was struggling. One thing de¬ 
lighted her—that he seemed to take more and more interest 
in the labour questions she discussed with him, and in that 
fervid, exuberant literature she provided him with. More¬ 
over, he now went to all Mr/Wharton's meetings that were 
held within reasonable distance of Mellor; and, as she said 
to Aldous with a lifde laugh, which, however, was not un¬ 
sweet, Jte had found her man work —she had robbed his 
candidate of a vote. <• * i * • 

Wharto% listened p, while to her ta?k with Minta, smiled a 
lhtle, unperceived of Marcella* atythe young mother’s do¬ 
cilities of manner aid phrase,;., then turned his attention to 
t^e little bunched and coughing object by the fine.* 

“ Are you very bad, little man ? ” 
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The white-faced child looked up, a dreary look, reveghpg 
a patient, melancholy •soul. *He tried to answer, but 
coughed instead. ' . • • , 

Wharton, moving towards him, saw a bit of ragged white 
paper lying on tfi.e •ground, wjdch* had been tom from a 
grocery parcel. m $ 

“ Would you like* something to Amuse you a bit ? Ugh ! 
this smoke 9 Come roifhd here; ft worrft catch ife so much. 
Now, then, what do you say to a doggie—two doggies ? 

The^ child staged, let himself be lifted on the stranger’s 
knee, and dic^his veiy\i19nost to stop coughing. Put when 
he had succeeded, his quick* panting breaths still shook his 
tiny frame and Wharton’s knee. • 

“ H’m—^give him, two months or thereabouts ! ** thought 
Wharton. “ What a bea%tly hole !—one room up, -'and one 
dowft, lik^the other, dhly a ghade larger. Damp, insanitary, 
cold-*-bad ^water, back drainage, I’ll be bound-*bad every¬ 
thing. Tliat girl may well try her little bfst. And I go 
making dp to that man Boyce ! What for ? Old spites ? 
—new spites ?—which #—or both ! ” 

Meanwhile his rapid, skilful fingers were tearing, pinching, 
and sha^in^ ; and in a very few minutes there, upon*his free 
knee, stood the most enticing doggie of pinched paper,* a 
hound in fuM course, with long ears and stretching legs. 

The child gazed gt itVitlj raidshmont, put out* a weird 
hand, touched it, stroked it, and then, as he looked back at 
Wharton, the most exquisite smile dawned in his saucer- 
blue eyes* # f 

“ What! did you like it, grasihopjJfer f *’ fried Wharton, 
enchanted by the beduty of the look, his own colour mount¬ 
ing. “ Then you shall have^anothcr.” * • * 

And h® twisted and turned his piece of fibsfi paper, till 
there, Reside the.first, stood a second fairy animal—sf%ray- 
hound this time, with arching neck and sharp long nose. 

“ There’s two on ’Am at Wfestall’s I ” cried, the child 
hoarsely, clutching at his treashres in an ecstasy. 

Mrs. Hurd, at the other end of the cottage, started as she^ 
heard the name. Marcella noticed it, •and wit® her eager, 
sympathetic look began at once to talk of Hurd and th$ works f 
at the Court. She understood fhey«were doing grand things, 
and that the work woul£ last all the winter. Min^a answeted 
hurriedly and with a tuxious choice of phrases. “ Oh I he 
didn't hage nothing to my against iV* Mr. Brown, the 
steward, «e#med satisfied. All that she said waAf somehqjv 
irrelevant*; and, to Marcella’s annoyance, plain-five as usual. 
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^fluwtOD, with tiie boy inside his arm, turned his head an 
instant to listen* 

Mycella, having though# of repeating, without names, 
some of Mm. Jellison’s gossip, then shrank from it. He had 
promised her, she thought ^o herself with* a proqd delicacy ; 
and she was not gping % to trep,t the word of a working-man 
as different from anybody else’s. *„ 

So she fastened her clbak again, r which she %ad thrown 
open in the stifling air of the oottage, and turned both to 
call her companion and give a smile or twp to the sick boy. 

But a§ she did so she stood axfia'zed at the spectacle of 
Wharton and the child. Thisn, moving up to them, she 
perceived'the menagerie—for it had grown to one—on 
Wharton's knee. . « • 

“ You didn’t guess I had suchtricks,” he said, smiling. 

** But they are so good—so&rtisfic ! " She «took *tip a 
little galloping horse he had j ust fashioned, and wonderecj at it. 

“ A great-aint taught me—she was a genius—-1 follow her 
at a longfdistance. Will you let me go, young mdn ? You 
may keep all of them.” c 

« But the child, with a sudden contraction of the brow, flung 
a tiny ?tick-like arm round his neck, pressing hard, and look¬ 
ing at him. There was a red spot in each wasted cheek, and 
his eyes were ^ide and happy. Whartop returned the look 
with one of quiet scrutiny—the scfutiny of the doctor or the 
philosopher. On Marcella’s quick sense the contrast of the 
two heads impressed itself—the delicate yOuth of Wharton’s, 
with his clustering curls—the sunken contours arid the help¬ 
less suffering $f the Ither! Then Wharton kissed the little 
fellow, put his animals carefully on tb a chair beside him, 
and sfetfhim down. v 

They wallmd along the snowy street again in a^ifferent 
relation to* each other. cMarcella had been touched and 
charmed, and Wharton teased her no more.. As they 
reached the door of the ^Imshouse^ where the old Pattons 
lived, she said to him, “ I thinks I had rather go in. here by 
myself, please. I have spme things to give them—old 
Patton haS been very ill this last week—but I. know .what 
you think of doles—and I know too wlfat you think;, what 
you must think, of my«fath»rVs cottages. It makes me; feel 
a hypocrite ; yet I must do these things ; we are different, 
you and r—I am sure you w^U miss* your train 1 ” 

But there was nq, antagonism, Jinly painful feeling, in her 
softened Cook. - . . 

Wharton' put out his hand. 
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“ Yes, it is time for me to go. You say I make you feel a 
hypocrite 1 I wonder whethef you have any idea what you 
make me feel. Dcf you fmafgine I should dare to say the 
things I have sajd except to one of the Hite ? * Would it be 
worth my. while, at a social reformer ? Are you not vowed . 
to great destinies? When one conies across one of the tools 
of the future, must one not try # fb sharpen it, put of one's 
poor resources, in spile of ftianners ? ’* 

Marcella, stirred, abashed, fascinated, let him press "her 
hand. Then he walked rapidly away towards the station, 
a faint smilq twitching fit his lip. * 

“ An inexperienced girl,*%e said to hftnself composedly. 

CHAPTER V. 

Before she went hofhe Msupella turned into the little rectory 
garden to see if she eould find Mary Harden iof a minute or 
two. The intimacy between them was suclf that she gener¬ 
ally fouhd entrance to the house by going round to a garden 
door and knocking 01 * calling. The house was very small, 
and Mary's little sitting-room was close to this door. * 
Herknbck brought Mary instantly. • 

“ Oh* come in. You won't mind. We were just at dinner. 
Charles is going away directly. Do stay and£alk to mea bit." 

Marcella hesitated, bift at^last jvent in. The mealrat the 
rectory distressed her—the brother and sister showed toe 
marks of them. * To-day she found their usual fare carefully 
and prettily arranged on a spotless table; spme bread, cheese, 
and boiled rice—nothing else, tfor difl tSey allow themselves 
any fire for meals. "Marcella, sitting beside them ip fcer fur, 
did not feel the cold, but fljary faas clearly shivermg under 
her shawl. They ate meat twice a week, and i !l the"aftepioon 
Mary Ut the sitting-room fire. In the morning she contented 
herself with the kitchen, where, as she cooked for many sick 
folk, and had only a gift of fourteen whom she was training to 
help her with toe housework, £he had generally much to do. 

The rector did not stay long*after her arrival. He had a* 
distant visit to pay to a dying child, add hurried off so as to 
be home, if possible, before dark. Marcella admired him, but« 
did not fed that she understood •him more as they 'were 
better acquainted. Hf was slight and .young, apd not very 
clever; but a^ertain^nwcpugnable dignity surrounded hifti, 
which,regl as it .was, sometimes irritated Marcella. It sat 
oddly on»hto round face—boyish still, in spite qf ns pinchgd 
and anxiqus look*—but there it was, not to Tbe ignored. Mar* 
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cella thought him a Conservative, and very ^backward and 
ignorant in his political and 'social Opinions. But uhe was 
perfectly conscibus that she mfist ylso think him a saint, and 
that the deepest things in him were probacy not for her. 

Mr. Harden said a fewtwoiids to her n&w as to her straw- 
plaiting scheme, which hAd his warmest sympathy—Marcella * 
contrasted ljis tone gratefully with that of Wharton, and once 
more fell happily in Ibve with h€r own ideas—th&i he went 
off/leaving the two girls together. 1 

“ Have you seen Mrs. Hurd this morning •? ” said Mfiry. 

“ Yes ; *Willie seems very bad.” ° 

Mary assented. * v " 

“ The doctor says he will hardly get through the winter, 
especially if this weather goes on. But the«greatest excite¬ 
ment of the village just now—do y6u know ?—is the quarrel 
between Hurd* afid Westall. Soqiebody told Charles yester¬ 
day that they never meet without threatening e§ich other. 
Since the covert at Tudley End were raided, Westall seems to 
have quite*lost his head. He declares Hurd knew all about 
that, and that he is hand and glove ith the same gang still. 
Hfc vows he *will catch him out, and Hurd told the man who 
tolfl Chdrles that if Westall bullies him any more h§ \\rill put a 
knife into him. And Charles says that Hurd is not a bit like 
he was. He u»ed to be such a, patidnt, sileht creature. 
Now-—” 

" He has woke up to a few more ideas and a little more 
life than he had, that's all,” said Marcella impatiently. " He 
poached last winie£, ^nd sijiall tdame to him. But since he 
got work at theCourt in November—is it likely ? He knows 
that he ivas suspected ; and what could be his interest now, 
after a hard d^y’s work, t 5 go out again'at night, and run the 
risk ^falling into Westall’s clutches, when he doesn't want 
either the food or the monSy ? ” t 

“ I don't know,” said* Mary, shaking her head. “ Charles 
says if they once do it thby fc hardly* ever leave it off alto¬ 
gether. It’s the excitement and B amusement of it.” 

“ He premised me/' said ‘Marcella proudly. 

” They promise Charles all sorts of flings,” said Mary 
1 slyly ; but they don’t keep to them.” 

JVarmly gratefill as both sne*and the rector had been from 
the beginning to Marcella for the passionate interest she took 
in the place and the people, the si^ftef’ was sometimes now a 
trifle jealqus—divinely jealouc-r—fer her brother. (Marcella's 
unbounded confidence in her own powef and right over Mel- 
lor, her growing tendency to ignore anybody else£s right or 
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power, sometimes set Mary aflame, for Charles's sake, heartily 
and humbly as she admired het beautiful friend. 

. “ I shall speak to Mr. R^ebfim about it," Said Marcella. 

She never called him “ Aldous ” to anybody—a stiffness, 
which jarred a littld upon the gentle, sentimental Mary. 

“ I saw you pass," she said,*" froiA one of the top windows. 
He was with you,hasn’t he ? " * # • 

A slight*tolour spraflg tocher sallow ♦cheek, a light to her 
eyes. Most wonderful, most interesting was this engage¬ 
ment jfco Mary, who—strange to think !—had almost brought 
it about. M|. RaebfiA ft as to her one of the best and noblest 
of men, and she felt quite sift^ly, and witlf a sort pi Christian 
trembling for him, the romance of his great position. Was 
Marcella liappyf was she proud of him, as she ougflt to be ? 
Mary was often puzzled Dy her. 

“*Oh ito ! " said Marcetya, with a little? l^u^h. “ That 
wasn't Mr 4 Raeburn.* I don’t know where your eyes were, 
Mary. That was Mr. Wharton, who is staying with us. He 
has gone* on to a» meeting at Widiington." • 

Mary’s face fell. “ Charles says Mr. Wharton's influence 
in the village is very bad," she said quickly. ** He makes 
everybody^discontented—sets everybody by the eart ; and, 
after all, what can he do for anybody ? " 

“ But that’s just what he wants to do-e-to majre them 
discontented*" cried Marcella. « “ Then if they vote for 
him, that’s the first practical step towards improving their 

“ But if won't give them*morq wages or#keep them out of 
the public house," §aid Mary bewildered. *She came of a 
homely middle-class stock, accustomed to a small /Stfige of 
thinking, and a high*standagd of dbing. Marcella's political 
opinions were an amazement, and, on the whole^a sbandal to 
her. §he preferred generally to fcive them a wide berth. 

Marcella did not reply. It was not worth while «fco talk 
to Mary on these topibs. But <Mary stuck to the. subject 
a moment longer. • 

“ You can't want him to get*in, though ? ” sljp said, in a« 
puzzled voice, as |h e led#the way to tfLe little sitting-room 
across the passage, and took her work-basket out of the cup- « 
board. " it was only the we*sk # before lasif Mr. Raeburn ^as 
speaking at the schoolspom for Mr. Dodgson. Yiou weren't • 
there, Marcella ?" • % • * * 

“ No," «aid Marcella shortly " I thought you knew per¬ 
fectly wells Mary, •that Mr. Raeburn and I rflon’t agree 
politically Certainly I hope Mr. Wharton will get in l " 
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Mary opened her eyes in t wonderment. *She stared at 
Marcella, forgetting the sock £he h£d just slipped dver her 
left hand, and the darning needle 1'n her right. 

Marcella laughed. “ I know you thinkr that two people 
who are going to be married aught to say ditto to each other 
in everything. Don't ybjji—you dear old goose ? ” 

She c&na and stood beside Mary, % stately and beautiful 
creature in her loosened furs, §he stroked 'Mary’s straight, 
sandy hair back from her forehead. Mary looked up at her 
with a thrill—nay, a passionate throjb t of envy—soon sup¬ 
pressed. * * * 4 

“ I think ” she* said steadily, " it is very strange that 
love should oppose and disagree with what it loves.” 

Marbella went restlessly towards the •fird' and 4 began to 
examine the things on the mantelpiece. “ Can't pepple 
agree to differ* you sentimentalist' ? Can’t they reject each 
other, without echoing each other on tf^ery subject ? ” • * 

“ Respect I ’* cried Mary with a sudden scorn, w]uch was 
startling f?om a creature so soft. * 

“ There, she could tear me in pieces I ” said Marcella, 
lattghing, though her lip was not steady. “ I wonder what 
you would be like, Mary, if you were engaged.” * t 

Mary ran her needle in and out with lightning speed for a 
second qr two, ifchen she said'almost unaer her*"breath, " I 
shouldn’t be engaged unlers I were in lave. And if I were 
in love, why, I would go anywhere—do anything—believe 
anything—if he told me I ” 

" Believe anything ? Mary, you wouldn’t I ” 

“ I don't me&n as to Religion, said tylary hastily. ” But 
everything else—I would give it all up l—governing one’s 
self, thinking -for one’s self. Ike should do it, and I would 
bless Jjml "% * • ■ * . 

She looked up crimson/drawing a very long breath, as 
though«from some deep*centre of painful, passionate feeling. 
It was Marcella's turn to stdrq. Nev&r had Mary so revealed 
herself before. * 

” Did yop ever love any one like that, Mary ? ” she asked 
quickly. * •> * 

Mary dropped her head again over her work and did ,not 
answer immediately. ”fDo yoft see,” she said at last, with a 
• change of tone—" do you see that we have got our invita¬ 
tion ? ” 

Marcel^, about to^give the mein to an eager curiosity Mary’s 
nuanner had excited in her, felt herself pulled np sharply. 
When she chose, this little meek-creature could put on the 
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same unapprohchableness as ^her brother. Marcella sftb- 
mitted. • , % 4 • 

“ Yes, I see,” she said,staking up a card on, the mantel¬ 
piece. “ It will «be a great crush. I suppose you know. 
They have asked ttfe whole county it seems to me.” 

The card bore an invitatiomn Mip Raeburn’s name for the 
Rector and his sistSr to a dance Maxwell Count:; *the date 
given was the twenty-fifth 8f January* 

11 What fun 1 ” said Mary, her eye sparkling. “ "$ou 
needn't suppose*thaJ ^know enough of balls to be particular. 
I have only been to oneHbefore in my life—ever. *That was 
at Cheltenham. An aunt look me—I didn't dapce. There 
were hardly any men, but I enjoyed it.” _ 

“ Well, you dhaU danc^ this time,” said Marcella, for I 
will.make Mr. Raebiym introduce you.” 

“ Nonsense; you won’t have any time to ‘thinjk about me. 
Youiiwill be the queeif—everybody will want Jo speak to you. 
I shall s^t in a corner and look at you; that will be enough 
for me.” • • * 

Marcella went up to tier quickly and kissed her; then she 
said, still folding her, “ I know you think I ought to be v&y 
happy, Mary I ” * . . 

”1 should think I do 1 ” said Mary, with astonished 
emphasis, When the voice paused; I should # think I 
dof” • • « • 


“ I am happy—and I want to make him happy. But 
there are so many things, so many different aims and mo¬ 
tives, that complicate life* that puzfle^one. One doesn’t 

know how much to give of one’s setf, to each-” 

She stood with her hand on Mary’s shoulder, looking away 
towards the window ^uid th% snowy garden, h$r brqw frown¬ 
ing and«distressed. • * «# 

” Well, I don’t understand,” *said Mary, after a pause. 

“ As I said before, it seems to me sd plain and easy*—to be 
in love, and give one’l self aty -*-to that. But you are so 
much cleverer than I, Matcella, you know so much more. 
That makes the difference. I ean't be like yoi*. Perhaps** 
I don’t want to £e l ” «and she laughed. " But I can 
admire you and love you; an$ think about you. Chere 1« 
Now, tell xfie what you are gbing t<f wear." # 

u White satin, and Mr. Raeburn wants me to*wear some 
pearls he is goihg to give fcie.^ome old pearls of his mother^.' 
I believe bshall find then? atiMellOr whhn I get b&k.” 

'There was little girlish pleasure in the tone# It was as 
though Marcella thought her friend would be more interested 
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in’her bit of news than she* was herself, anci was handing 
it on to her to .please her. r - , •* 

“ Isn't there a superstition against doing that—before 
you're married ? ” said Mary doubtfully. « 

“ As if I should mind^’if tflere was ! But I don't believe 
there is >s or Miss Raeburi? wotAd have hpard of it. She’s a 
mass of *suth things, Well, I ftope «I shSJJ. behave myself 
to please her at this function. Jhere are not many things 
I do to her satisfaction ; it’s a mercy we’re not going to 
live with Jier. Lord Maxwell is a dean;. butfshe and I would 
never get on. Eyerv way of £1) inking she hai rubs me up 
the wrong r/ay ; and as for her view of me, I am just a tare 
sown fiinong her wheat. Perhaps she is rigjit enough ! ” 
Marcella leant her cheek pensive 1 y on 6ne hand' and with 
the other played with the things on th« mantelpiece. <■ 
Mary looked at her, and th&i hal| smiled, half sighed. 
“ I think it is a$ very good thing you are’ to be married sdon*,” 
she said, ,with her little air of wisdom, which. offended 
nobody. “ Then you’ll knbw your own inind. When is 
it.to be ? ‘ 

u Th^ end of February—after the election.” , 

** Two months,” mused Mary. * 

“ Time enough to throw it all up in,, you tljjnk ? ” said 
Marcella recklessly, putting on hor gloves for departure. 
u Perhaps you’ll be pleaded t <5 hear th&t I am going to a 
meeting of Mr. Raeburn’s next week ? ” 

“ I am glad. You ought to go to them all.” 

“ Really, MarjPIr i T ow am I fb lift you out of this squaw 
theory of matrimony ? Allow me to inform you that the 
following evening I am ggjng to one of Mr. Wharton’s—here 
in the schoolroom ! ” ► 

Shfr enjoyed her friend’s. disapprhval. 

“ By yourself, Marcella ? It isn’t seemly ! ” 

” I ifliall take a maicl. JMr. Wharton is going to tell us 
how the people can—get tne ian^, and how, when they have 
got it, all the money that used to go in rent will go in taking 
off taxes and making life Comfortable for the poor.” She 
looked at Mary with a teasing smile. • 

“ Oh I I dare gay he will- make his stealing sound very 
prrtty,” said Mary, with unwonted scorn, as she opened 
the front dbor for her friend. ", 

Marcella flashed out. “ I know you are a saint, Mary,” 
she said, .turning b&k on tlfe 1 path outside to deliver ner 
l&Sst shaft. , ” I am often not so sure whethei? you are a 
Christian l ” 1 
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Then she harried off without another word, leaving the 
flushed *nd shaken Majw to pdnder this strange dictum. 

* * * \ * * •* . * 

Marcella was Just turning into the straight* drive which 

led past the church on the lejt tcsMellor House, when she 
heard footsteps behind hei# and 'looking round she saw 
Edward Hallin. , • - * 

“ Will jfcu give me Somertuncfl, Mis* Boyce, m return for 
a message ? I am here inBtead of Aldous, who is very sOrry 
for himself, and will be over later. I am to tell you that 
he went do^n to th^ station to meet a certain box. The 
box did not come, but will time this afternoon ; so he waits 
for it, and will bring it over.” * 

Marcella flushed, smiled, and said she understood. •Hallin 
moved on beside her, evidently glad of the opportunity of a 
tail! witlf her. • • 

“ f We are all goings together to the Gairsley fheeting next 
week, aren't we ? I am so glad you are cftming. Aldous 
will do His best.” * • 

There was something very winning in his tone to her. It 
implied both his old and peculiar friendship for Aldeus 
and his ed&er wish to find a new friend in her—to adopt her 
into their comradeship. Something very winning, too, in 
his whole personality—in the loosely knit* nervous figure, 
the irregular; charm of fSatuje, thp benignant eyes and brow 
—even in the suggestions of physical delicacy, cheerfully 
concealed, yet none the less evident. The whole balance of 
Marcella'S temper changed in some sort* as she talked to 
him. She found herself wanting to jfle&e, instead of want¬ 
ing to conquer, to make an effect. * # 

“ You have just come fijpm the village, I*think ? ” said 
Hallin.# “ Aldous $ tells me you take a great fn^erftst ip the 
peoplq ? " He looked at her kindly—the look of one who 
saw all his fellow-creatures nobly, as it were, and to their 
best advantage. ° • 

“ One may take an interest,” she said, in a dissatisfied 
voice, poking at the snow crystals on the road before hen, 
with the thorn-st^k she parried, " but* one can*do so little. 
And I don't know anything, not even what I Want myself.” * 
“No; one can do next to*nothing. «And systems and 
theories don't matter Q or at least veiy little. * Yet, when 
you and Aldous are together, there wul be more chance t^f 
doing, f01# you than for most.# You wfll be two happy and 
powerful* people I His power will be doubled by Happiness ; 

I have always known that.” 
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Marcella was seized with shyness, looked &way, and did 
not know what to answer. At last she said abruptly, her 
head still turned to the woods' on her left,— 

“ Are you sure he is going to be happy ?/* 

“ Shall 1 produce his letter t$ me ?” he skid, bantering—“or 
letters ? FOr I knew a gleat deal about you before the 5 th of 


October ” (their engagement-day),“ and Suspected what was 
going to happen long'before Alddus dni. No ; afCer all, no t 
Those letters are my last bit of th'o old friendship. But the 
new began that same day,” he hastened to add, smiling,, “ It 
may be richer than the old ; I don’t know. If depends on 
you.” , r ' 

“ I don’t think—I am a very satisfactory friend,” said 
Marcelia.'still awkward, and speaking with difficulty. 

“ Well, let me find out, won’t you ? I don’t think Aldous 
would call me gxacting. I believg he wbuld give mfc-a decent 
character, though I tease him a good deal. You m,ust let me. 
tell you some time what he did for me—what he was^to me— 
at Cambridge ? I shall always feel sorry for Aldous’s wife 
that she did not know him at college*.'’ 

shock went through Marcella at the word—that tremen¬ 
dous word—wife. As Hallin said it there was ‘sopiething 
intolerable in the claim it made ! 


11 1 should likf c you to tell me,” she said faintly. Then she 
added, with more energy ajud a sudden advance of friendli¬ 
ness, “ But you really must come in and rest. Aldous told 
me he thought the walk from the Court was ioo much for you. 
Shall we take this, short way ? ” ’ 

And she opered U lfctle gate leading to a door at the side 
of the ,hpuse through the Cedar Garden. The narrow path 
only admitted.of single hid, and Hallin followed her, admiring 
her t^jLl youth'and the fine black and white of her hnad and 
cheek as she turned every now and then to’speak to him. He 
realized more vividly than before the rare, exciting elements 
of her beauty, and the truth'in Aldous’s comparison of her to 
one of the tall women in a Florentine fresco. But he felt 


.himself a gpod deal baffied <by her, all the same. In some 
ways, so far as any ifian who is not the loyer can understand 
such things, he understood why Aldous had fallen in love 
with her; in others, she bore 1 no relation whatever to the 
woman his ^thoughts. had been shapirg all these years as his 
friend’s fit and natural wife. ^ r ' 

v Luncheon passed us easily os any meal could bo expected 
rte do of wnich Mr. Boyce was partial president. Luring the 
preceding -month or two he had definitely assumed the char- 
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acter of an inwalid, although to inexperienced eyes like ,A§ar- 
cella’s t^ere did not seem to b^verv much the matter. But 
whatever the facts might J>e, Mr. Boyce’s adroit use of them 
had made a great difference to his position in hte own house¬ 
hold. IBs wife’S sarcastic frepdoip of manner was less ap¬ 
parent, and he was obviously less in awe of her. Meanwhile 
he was as sore a^ ever towards the Raeburns, and. no more 
inclined te take any particular pleasure in Ma&ella’s pros¬ 
pects, or to make himself- agreeable towards his future son- 
m-law. He an£ Mrs. Boyce had been formally asked in Miss 
Raebhm’s best hand *t<? the Court ball, but he had at once 
snappishly announced his intention of staying at home. Mar¬ 
cella sometimes looked back with astonishment to his eager¬ 
ness for sqpial uptime when they first came to Mellor? Clearly 
the rising irritability of illness had made it doubly unpleasant 
to him tcnowe all tijiat he was likely to get on that score to his 
owi^ daughter ; and,*more$ver, he had learnt to'occupy him¬ 
self more'continuously on his own land and with his own 
affairs. • # # • 

As to the state of th© village,* neither Marcella’s entreaties 
nor reproaches had any effect upon him. When it appeased 
certain that he would be summoned for some specially fla¬ 
grant piece of neglect, he would spend a few shillings on re¬ 
pairs ; otherwise not a farthing. All thfilial softening 
towards him of which Marcella Jiad been consciofis in the 
early autumn had died away in her. She said to herself now, 
plainly and bitterly, that it was a misfortune to belong to 
him ; and she would have pitied her motlmr most heartily if 
her mother had ever allowed hel: thePszftall^t expression of 
such a feeling. As it was, she was left to wonder and chafe at 
her mother's new-born mildness. « „ ® * 

In thp drawing-room, ^aftSr luncheon, Hallfri came up to 
Marcella in a corner, and smiling, drew from “his pottcet a 
folded*sheet of foolscap. 

“ I made Aldous givw me his speech to show you before to¬ 
morrow night," he said. ©“ Hft would hardly let me take it, 
said it was stupid, and that ypu would not' agree with it. v 
But I wanted you to see hpw he does those things? He speaks 
now, on an average, two or three times a week. Ea^h. time,, 
even for an audience of a score or two of village folk, he writes 
out what he has to say 0 Then he speaks it entirely withbut 
notes. In this way, though he has not much natural gift, he 
is makingJiimself gradually an effective $nd practical speaker. 
The danger with him, of course, is lest he sh<gil$ be ovep* 
subtle an£ over-critical—not simple and popular enough.’ y 
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Marcella took the paper half unwillingly and glanced over 
it in silence. * * $ 

“ You are sorry he is a Tor^, is„that it ? " he said to her, 
but in a lower voice, and sitting down beside her. 

Mrs. Boyce, just catching £he words from whejre she sat 
with her work, at the farther side of the room, looked up 
with a double wonder—bonder at Marcella's folly, wonder 
still more a£ the deference With which* men kke Aldous Rae¬ 
burn and Halim treated her. It was inevitable, of course— 
youth and beauty rule the world. But the mother, under no 
spell herself, and of keen, cool wit, Ve&eiited thf intellectual 
confusion, the lowering of standards involved. 

“ I suppose so,’* said Marcella stupidly, in answer to Hallin's 
question,'fidgeting the papers under her hand. «Then his 
curious confessor’s gift, his quiet, questioning look with its 
sensitive human'interest to all before him, told upwn heir. 

" I am sofry he does not look further ahead, to the great 
changes that nfust come," she added hurriedly. ' “ This is 
all about details, palliatives.,, I want him to be iiiore im¬ 
patient." '■ 

** Great political changes you mean ? " 

She nodded; then added, “ But only for thb sake, of 
course, of great social changes to come after." ‘ 

He pondered # moment. “ Aldous has never believed in 
great changes coming sud4enly. ( He constantly looks upon 
me as rash in the things I adopt and believe in. But for the 
contriving, unceasing effort of every day to make that part of 
the social machine in which a man finds himself wbrk better 
and more equitably, If” have never seen Aldous’s equal—for 
the stc^y passion, the persistence, of it." 

She looked up. His pale face-had taken to itself glow and 
fire ; Jiis w eyes were full of strenuous, nay, severe expression. 
Her foolish pride rebelled a 1 little. 

“ Of course I haven’t seen much of thatyet,"shesaidslowly. 
His look for a moment tfras indigfiant, incredulous, then 
melted into a ^harming eagernessr 

* " But yqu will—naturally you will—see everything. I 
hug myself sometimes now for pure pleasure that some one 
•besides*his grandfather and I will know what Aldous is and 
does. Oh ! the people On the estate know ; his neighbours 
are beginning to know ; and now tha& he is going into Parlia- 
nfent, the country will know yoiqp day, if work and high 
intelligence have th€P power I believe. But I am impatient I 
Ir. the fir& place—I may say it to you, Miss Boyce—I want 
Aldous to come out of that manner of his to strangers, which 
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is the only bit of the true Tory in him; you can get rid obit, 
no one |lse can. How dong shall I give you ? And in the 
next, I want the woild noj to«be wasting itself on baser stuff 
when it might be praising Aldous I ” • 

“ Does he mead Mr. Wharton ? ”thought Marcella quickly. 

“ But this Vorld—our world—nates *him and runs him down.” 

But she had no*time to answer, for the door opened to 
admit Aldpus, flushed* and*bright-eyed, looking round the 
room immediately for hes, and bearing a parcel in his left 
hand, 

" Does she love him at all ? ” thought Hallin, wth a ner¬ 
vous stiffening of all his lithe frame, as be walked away to 
talk to Mrs. Boyce ; “ or, in spite of all her fineftalk, is she 
just marrying lum^for his money and position ? ” « * 
Meanwhile Aldous had drawn Marcella into the Stone 
Parlour, %nd was standing by the fire with his arm covetously 
round her. “ I havq* lost two hours with yott P might have 
had,* just because a tiresome man missed his brain. Make up 
for it by liking o these pretty things a little, fos my sake 
and my mothers.” « 

He opened the jeweller’s case, took out the fine old peasls 
—necklace and bracelets—it contained, and put them into 
her hand. They were his first considerable gift to her, and 
had been chpsen foe association’s sake, seeing that his mother 
had also word them, before her marriagp. * 

She flushed first‘of all with a® natural pleasure, the girl 
delighting in her gaud. Then she allowed herself to be kissed ; 
which was, indeed, inevitable. Finally she^tumed them over 
and over in her hands ; ana he began>to>be puzzled by her. 

“ They are much too good for me: I don’t know whether 
you ought to give m§ such precioua things. Ijam dffe 5 dfully 
careless and forgetful, ^laifima always says so.” «» 

" I slfall want you to wear thorn so often that you ^ron’t 
have a*chance of forgetting them,” be said gaily. 

“ Will you ? Will you want r$e to wear them so often ? ” 
she asked in an odd voice. „ “ Anyway, I should like to have 
just these, and nothing else. fl I am glad that we know^ 
nobody, and have no mends, and that* I shall Have so few' 
presents. You wefe’t givS me many jewels, will you j 1 ” she , 
said suddenly, insistently, timing 0 to him. “ I shouldn’t 
know what to do with them. I used to have a magpie’s 
wish for them,; and jiojv—J don’t kn'ow, but they don?t 
give me pleasure. Not tflese, of course—not these I ” she 
added htmedly, taking thefti 0 up and beginning *4:0 fasten 
the brackets on her wrists. 
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<Aldous looked perplexed. “ My darling !«** he said, half 
laughing, and in the tone of the apologist, “ you ]mow we 
have such a lot°of things. Add I,am afraid my grandfather 
will want to‘give them all to you. Need one think so much 
about it ? It isn’t as though they had •’to be bought fresh. 
They go with pretty gowns, tfon r t they, and other people 
like to see them ? ” r *, 

" No, but it's what they imply—the wealth—*the having 
so much while other people want go much. Things begin to 
oppress me so! ” she broke out, instinctively moving away 
from him* that she might express hefseif with more .energy. 
“ I like luxuries so desperately? and when I get them I, seem 
to myself ri'ow the vulgarest creature alive, who has no right 
to an> opinion or an enthusiasm, or anything #lse worth 
having. You must not let me like them; you must help 
me not to care about them l " * o ‘ 

Raeburn’s bye as he looked at her *was tenderness itself. 
He could, of course, neither mock her, nor put what she said 
aside. This question she had raised, this, most thorny of 
all the personal questions of the present—the ethical rela¬ 
tion of the individual to the World’s Fair and its vanities 
—was, vas it happened, a question far more sternly and 
robustly real to him than it was to her. Every wold in his 
few sentences, a 3 they stood talking by> the fire, bore on it 
for a practised ear the sigps of a ltfng wrestle of the heart. 

But to Marcella it sounded tame; her ear was haunted 
by the fragments of another tune which She seemed to be 
perpetually trying to recall aqd piece together.' Aldous’s 
slow minor made Ler'impatient. 

He turned presently to ask her whac she had been doing 
with he? morning—asking her with a certain precision, and 
observing het attentively. She replied that she l^ad been 
showing Mr. Wharton the house, that he had walked down 
with her to the village^ and was gone to a meeting at Wid- 
rington. Then she remarked that ke was very good com¬ 
pany, and very clever, but dreadfully sure of his own 
opinion. FufhUy she laughed, and said dryly, “ There will 
be no putting him down, all the same. I haven’t told any¬ 
body yet, but he saved my life tins morhing.” 

ldous caught* her wrists. c ** Saved your life ! Dear— 
what do you mean ? ” 

« She explained, giving the little incident allir-perhaps more 
than—its dramatic^due. H,e listened with evident annoy¬ 
ance, and stood pondering when she came to aq end. - . 

“ So I shall be expected to take quite a different view of 
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him henceforward ? ” he inquired at last, looking round*at 
her, witfc a very forced Smile. % 

(t I am sure I do&’t kqpw*that it matted to him what 
view anybody ta|ps of him,” she cried, flushing. “ He cer¬ 
tainly tak^s the frankest views other people, and expresses 
them.” «. * ’ 

And while she played with the p&arls in their tjpx she gave 
a vivid account ©t her ftiornhig’s talk with the Radical candi¬ 
date for West Brookshire, *and of their village expedition. 

There was ascertain relief in describing the scorn with 
whiclf her a$ts and “ideals had been treated ; and, under¬ 
neath, a woman’s curiosity*sls to how Aldbus would take it. 

“ I don’t know what business he had to express himself 
so frankly©” said Aldous, turning to the fire and'barefully 
putting it together. “ Ke hardly knows you. It was, I 
thirfk, an%mpertinenfte. ’ ’ 4 ^ 

He stood upright, tvith his back to the hearth, a strong, 
capable, frowning Englishman, very much bn his dignity. 
Such a Aoment .must surely have become him ill the eyes 
of a girl that loved himc Marcella proved restive under it. 

41 No ; it’s very natural,” she protested quickly. ** When 
people are%o much in earnest they don’t stop to think about 
impertinence! I never met any one who dug up One’s 
thoughts by*the roots as he does. ’ 4, . 

Aldous was startled by hqr flujjh, her sudden attitude of 
opposition. His intermittent lack of readiness overtook 
him, and there was an awkward silence. Then pulling 
himself together with a strong hand, he 0 left the subject 
and began to talk of her straw-pl&tifig scheme, of the 
Gairsley meeting, arid of Hallin. But in the midd^lq Mar- 
.cella unexpectedly said,— r a 

“ I wjph you would tell me, seriously, what jeaSon^ you 
have for not liking Mr. Wharton—other than politics, I 
mean.'* » H 

Her black eyes fixed ‘him with a keen insistence. 

He was silent a moment'with surprise; then he said, “ I 
-ftad rather not rake up old scores.” * ri 

She shrugged her shoulders, and, he Mras roused to come 
and put his arm round her again, she shrinking and turning 
her reddened face away. «> 

“ Dearest,” he said, " you shall put me in charily with Ull 
the world. But the worst of it is, he added, half laughing, 
” that I don’t see how 1°am, fp help disliking him doubly 
henceforvjaijl for having had the luck to put tjiat fire ouft 
instead of jne I ” * 
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r 

A few busy and eventful weeks, days nqver forgotten by 
Marcella in after years, passed quickly by. Parliament met 
in the third week of r January. Ministers, according to 
universal expectation, found themselves, confronted by a 
damaging amendment on' the Address, and weffe defeated 
by a small majority. A dissolution and appeal to the country 
followed immediately, and the meetings and .speech-makings, 
already active throughout the cou&tfttfencies, t were carried 
forward with redoubled energy. 4 In the Tudley End divi¬ 
sion Aldous Raeburn was fighting a somewhat younger 
opponent* of the same country-gentleman «tock*-a former 
fag, indeed, of his at Eton—whose*zeal and fluency gave him 
plenty to do. ( Under ordinary ^ircumbtances Aldous wbuld 
have throwh himself with all his her.rt and mind into a 
contest which‘'involved for him the most stimulating of 
possibilities, personal and public. But as these dhys went 
over he found his appetite for the sttfiggle flagging, and was 
harassed rather than spurred by his adversary's activity. 
The read truth was that he could not see enough ol Marcella I 
A curious uncertainty and unreality, moreover, sefemed to 
have crept into some of their relations , and i *c had begun 
to gall and fever him that Wharton should be staying there, 
week after week, beside her, in her father’s house, able to 
spend all the free intervals of the fight: in her society, 
strengthening am influence^ which Raeburn’s pridb and deli¬ 
cacy had hardly afio&ed him as yet, in spite of his instinc¬ 
tive jealousy from the beginning, to take into his thoughts 
at ail, but which was now apparent,* not only to himself 
but Jo others'. u , 

In 'vain did he spend dvery possible hour at Mellor he 
could match from a conflict in which his party, his grand¬ 
father, and his own personal fortunes were all deeply 
interested, ^n vain—with a tardy instinct that it was to 
Mr. Boycq’s dislike of himself, and to the wilful fancy for 
Wharton’s'society *vvhich this dislike had promoted, that 
Wharton’s long stay at Mellor was largely owing—did 
Aldous subdue himself to propitiations and amenities wholly 
foreign to^a strong character long accustomed to rule with¬ 
out thinking about it. Mr. Boyce«3h6wed himself not a whit 
less partial to Wharton than .before ; pressed Ivm at least 
twice in ‘Raeburn's hearing to make Mellor his headquarters 
bo long as it suited him; and behaved with an irritable 
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malice with regard to some of the details of the wedding 
arrangements, which teeithef Mrs. Boyce's indignation 
nor Marcella's discomfort aftd annoyance 'could restrain. 
Clearly there wa| in him a strong consciousness that by his 
attentions, to the Radical candidate he was asserting his 
independence of the Raeburns, and* nothing for the moment 
seemed to be mop? of an object tfith him, evei^ though his 
daughter Was going tft maftry tfie Raeburns' heir. Mean¬ 
while Wharton was always ready to walk or chat or play 
billiards with his host in the intervals of his own campaign ; 
and ifis society had *tlhi# come to count considerably among 
the scanty daily pleasures <ri*a sickly and disappointed man. 
Mrs. Boyce did not like her guest, and took no pains to dis¬ 
guise it, least o& all from Wharton. But it seeme<f to be no 
longer possible for her Id take the vigorous measures she 
wornd once have takbn to get rid of him. • 

* Ijj vain, too, did Miiss Raeburn do her best 10 f the nephew 
to whom she was still devoted, in spite of his deplorable 
choice of a wife.* She took in the situation as a \fhole prob¬ 
ably sooner than anybody else, and she instantly made heroic 
efforts to see more of Marcella, to get her to come oftener*to 
the Court* and in many various ways to procure the poor 
deluded Aldous more of his betrothed's society. She paid 
many chattering send fussy visits to Mellgr—viSiJs which 
chafed Marcella—ajid bSfor^ long, indeed, roused a certain 
suspicion in the girl’s wilful mind. Between Miss Raeburn 
and Mrs. Boyce there was a curious understanding. It was 
always tabit, and never aiqpunt^d to friendship, still less to 
intimacy. But it often yielded a ceftatn melancholy con¬ 
solation to Aldous Raeburn’s great-aunt. It was # cjear to 
' her that this strange mother waff just as much convinced 
as she gras that Aldous* was making a great* qristake^ and 
that Marcella was not worthy of him. But the engagement 
being there—a fact not apparently to be undone—both 
ladies showed themselfes disposed to take pains with it, to 
protect it against aggression* Mrs. Boyce found herself 
-becoming more of a chaperon than she had ev^r yet pro-* 
fessed to be; and Miss ^Raeburn, as Ve have said, made 
repeated efforts to capture Marcella and hold her for Aldous, 1 
her lawful master. * 

But Marcella proved extremely difficult to manage. *In 
the first place, she waste Young person of fnany engagements. 
Her village scheme absoined.sw great deal of time. She was 
deep in a •varied correspondence, in the engagement #f 
teachers, Jhe provision' of workrooms, the collecting and 
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registering oi workers, the organization ol lofcal committees; 
and so forth. New sides of the girl's character, net / capaci¬ 
ties and capabilities, were cdmipg out; new forms of her 
natural power over her fellows were developing every day; 
she was beginning, underthe i ncessant stimulus of Wharton’s 
talk, to read and think on social and economic subjects 
with some^system and c'ojierence, and it- was evident that 
she took a passionate mental pleasure in 'it all. And the 
more pleasure these activities gave her, the less she had 
to spare for those accompaniments of her ^ engagement and 
her position that was to be, which'’once, as . Mrs. Boyce’S 
sharp eyes perceived, had bckh quite normally attractive 
to her. 

“ Why do you take up her time so with all these things ? ” 
said Miss Raeburn impatiently to^ady Winterbourne, who 
was now Marcella’s obedient helper in everything*she chose 
to initiate. u She doesn’t care * for anything sfye ought to 
care about at lJ this time, and Aldous sees nothing of her. 
As for her trousseau, Mrs. Boyce declares she has had to 
do it all. Marcella won’t even go*Up to London to have 
hfcr wedding-dress fitted ! ” 

Lady Winterbourne looked up bewildered. “ ‘But I can’t 
make her go and have her wedding-dress fitted, Agnetal. 
And I always fael you don’t know^hat a fine‘creature she 
is. You don’t really appreciate her. It’s splendid the ideas 
she has about this work, and the way she throws herself 
into it.” 

** I dare say t ” said Miss Rarbufn indignantly". “ That’s 
iust what I object t&. Why can’t she throw herself into 
t>eing c ip + love with Aldous ? That’s her business, I imagine, 
just now—if she were £ vouqg woman like anybody else 
one had e evqr seen—instead of holding aloof from everything 
he does, and never being there when he wants her. Oh, 
I have no patience wife her. But, of course, I must,” said 
Miss Raeburn, hastily correcting * herself — u of course I 
must have patience.” « 

” It will Jill come right, I am sure, when they are married;’* 
said Lady winterbdume rather helplessly. 

” That’s just what my brother says,” cried Miss Raeburn, 
exasperated. “ He won’t Hear a word—declares she is odd 
aifd original, and that Aldous will soon know how to manage 
her. It’s all very well. Nowadays iSien douft manage their 
wives; that’s all gme with.tjie Test. And I ayi sure, my 
dear, if she behaves after she is married as she w doing now, 
with that most objectionable person Mr. Wharton—walking, 
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to his mee^- 


and talking, and* taking up his ideas, and going 
ings—shop be a handful cor anjP husband. 

Mr. Wharton 1 ” aaid ^ady Winterbourne, astonished. 
Her absent black eyes, the eyes of the dreamer, of the 
person who .lives fly *a few intense gffections, saw little or 
nothing of what was going gn immediately under them. 
“ Oh, but that is because he is staying in the house, and he 

is a Socialist; she calls herself on£-* 

“ My dear** said Miss Raeburn, interrupting emphatically ; 
“ if—you—had—pow—an unmarried daughter at home— 
engaged or not—woui<> you' care to have Harry Wharton 
hanging about after her ? ” , 

“Harry Wharton ? ” said the other, pondering ; “he is 
the Levens»cousgi, jsn't he ? He used to stay with them. 
I don’t think I have seen* him since then. But yes, I do 
remember * there was something—something disagreeable ? ” 
She stopped with a hesitating, interrogative %ir. No one 
talkea less Scandal, no one put the uglinesses of life away 
from herewith a.hastier hand than Lady Winttrboume. 
She was one of the most^consistent of moral epicures. 

“ Yes, extremely disagreeable,” said Miss Raeburn, sitting 
bolt upright. “ The man has no principles—uever hgd any 
since he Vas a child in petticoats. I know Aldous thinks 
him unscrupulous in politics and everything else. And 
then, just wh^n you are worked to death, add have hardly 
a moment for your own affaii%, toiiave a man of that type 
always at hand tor spend odd times with your lady love— 
flattering her, engaging daer in his ridiculous schemes, en¬ 
couraging her in all the extravagzftices «h» dag got her head 
twice too full of already, setting her against your own ideas 
and the life she will have to live—you will admit tUht it is 
not exactly soothing I” • • • 

“.Poor Aldous! ” said Lady Winterbourne tKbughtfWly, 
looking far ahead with her odd look of^absent rigidity, which 
had in reality so little to<do with a^haracter essentially soft; 
" but you see he did know # all about her opinions. And I 
m’t think—no, I really don’t think—I could speak to her.” 
In truth, this woman of nearly'seventy—bldin years, but 
wholly young in tefhperanSent—was altogether under Mar¬ 
cella’s spell'—more at easd with her already than with* most 
of her own, children, finding in her satisfaction for a hundred 
instincts, suppressed o**s±arvpd by her‘own environment 
fascinated by the girl’s frR;naship, and .eagerly grateful for 
her visits. .Miss Raeburn thoVtlnt it all both incomprehen¬ 
sible and * 3 }ly. • • • 
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" Apparently no one can 1 ft cried that lady in answer to 
her mend's demurrer. “ is all the world afraid <$ her ? " * 

And she departed in wrath. But she knew, nevertheless, 
that she was just as much af&id of Marcella as anybody 
else. In her own sphere at the Court? or in points con¬ 
nected with what wa$ du^‘ to the family, or tb Lord Max¬ 
well especially as the head of it, this short, capable old lady 
could hold her owp amply v$jth Aldous’pt betrothed, could 
maintain, indeed, a sharp and^caustic dignity, which kept 
Marcella very much in order. Miss Raeburn on the defen¬ 
sive was strong; but when it came to attacking Marcella's 
own ideas and proceedings, P ^.ord Maxwell*^ sister became 
shrewdly* conscious of her own weaknesses. She had no 
wisfy to measure her wits on any general fi^ld wit^h Marcella's. 
She said to herself that the girhwas too clever, and would, 
talk you down. c. • 

Meanwbik, things went u&towajdly in various ways. 
Marcella disciplined herself before the Gairsley ineetirfe, and 
went thjther resolved to give Aldous as much sympathy ’as 
she could. But the performance qnly repelled a mind over 
which Wharton was every day ‘ gaining more influence. 
Yhere was' a portly baronet in the chair; there were various 
Primrose dames on the platform and among the audience; 
there was a considerable representation of clqj*gy ; and the 
labourers pre&nt seemed to Marcella the most obsequious 
of their kind. Aldous spoke well—or sb the ahdience seemed 
to think; but she could feel no enthusiasm for anything 
that he said. She gathered that^he advocated a Govern¬ 
ment inspectiefac oi cottages ; 1 more stringent precautions 
against cattl£ disease, better technioal instruction, a more 
abundant provision of allotments an<^ small freeholds, etc.; 
and he«said Jfhany cordial and‘Wise-sounding things in praise 
of v. progross which should go sdfely and wisely from step 
to step, and run no risks of dangerous reaction. f But”the 
assumptions on whieft, ra she tofyl herself rebelliously, it 
all went—that the rich anduthe,educated must rule, ana the 
poor obey; that existing classes and rights, the forces of 
individualism and competition, must and would go on pretty 
much as they were; that great houses and great people, 
the English lane} and £ame system, and all the rest of bur 
Odious class paraphernalia were in the order of the universe; 
these ideas, conceived as the furniture of,Aldous’s mind, 
threw her again into a ferment* of passionate opposition. 
And w!\en the noble baronet in the chair—ttf her eye a 
1 pompous, frock-coated stick, sacrificing his aftefr-dihner sleep 
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for once, that he* might the more effectually secure it in thg 
future—proposed a vote *>f confidence in the Conservative 
candidate; when the Vote jvas •carried with much cheering 
and rattling of feet^; when the Primrose dames dh the plat¬ 
form smiled graciously down upqp. tb& meeting as one smiles 
at good children in their mcynents*of pretty behaviour; 
and when, finally, .scores of toil-sinined labourers, young 
and old, wefit up* to hafre aeworcf and &. hand-shake with 
“ Muster Raeburn,” Marcella held herself aloof and cold, 
with a look that threatened sarcasm should she be spoken 
to. Miss Raet>um, gkftiding furtively round at her, was 
outraged anew by her expression. • 

« “ She will be a thorn in all our sides,” thought that lady. 
“ Aldous is si fooh!—*a poor, dear, noble, misguided tool! ” 
Then on the waj^ home *she and Aldous drove together. 
Marc&lla tried to argfie, grew vehement, and said bitter 
thing* for the sake of victory, till at last ^ldbus, tired, 
Mgprried, and deeply wounded, could bear it n<9 longer. 

“ Let it? be, dear, let it be 1 ” h© entreated, snatching at 
her hand as they rolled along through a stormy night. 
“ We grope in a dark world—you see some points of light 
in it, I sed others—won’t you give me credit for* doing 
what I dan—seeing what I can ? I am sure —sure —you 
will find it easier to bear with difference^ when we are 
quite together—when th&e ajre n^ longer au these hateful 
duties and engagements—and persons—between us.” 

" Persons 1 I don’t know what you mean I ” said Mar¬ 
cella. • 

Aldous only just restrained himself iff tflne. # Out of sheer 
fatigue and slackness %f nerve he had been all but betrayed 
into some angry speech on the subject of \$Thart8ii the 
echoes o£ whose fantastic talk, as it seemed to him, were 
always hanging about Mellor when he went there. Bud he 
did refrain, and was thankful. That*he was indeed jealous 
and disturbed, that he had been jealous and disturbed 
from the moment Harry WhaAon had set foot in Mellor, 
himself knew quite well. Bqt to play the jealous part 
in public was more than, the Raebunt pride c6uld bear. 
There was the dread, too, of defining the situation—of 
striking some vulgar in*evocable*note. • 

So he parried Marcella^ exclamation by asking h^r whethfer 
she had any idea how fnany human hands a parliamentaojr 
candidate had to shake Between breakfast and bed; and 
then, havkigpso slipped into another tone, he tried eto amusg 
himself ami her by some of tho daily humours "of the con- 
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test. She* lent herself to it and laughed, *her look mostly 
turned away from him, though she were following the 
light of the carriage lamp^ as t it slipped along the snow¬ 
laden hedges, her hand lying limply iq his. But neither 
was really gay. His soreness of mind •grew as in the pauses 
of talk he came to realize more exactly the failure of the 
evening—^of his very successful and encouraging meeting—•» 
from his own private point of View?' * * 

" Didn’t you like that last speech ? ” he broke out sud¬ 
denly—“that labourer’s speech? I thought you would. 
It was entirely his own idea—nob&dfy asked him to do it.'* 

In reality Gdirsley repre&hted a comer of the estate 
which Aldous had specially made his own. He had spent 
much lkbour and thought on the improvement of what had 
been a backward district, and *m particular he had tried 
a small profit-sharing experiment upon a farm there which 
he had ta’ken into his own hands Cor the pvmpose.* The 
experiment WAd met with fair success, and the labourer in 
question? who was one of the workers in it, had volunteered 
some approving remarks upon it at the meeting. 

♦ " Oh, it was very proper and respectful 1 " said Marcella 
hastily. • 

The carriage rolled on some yards before Aldous replied. 
Then he spokfe in a drier tone than he had ever yet used 
to her! ''You do.it injjistiqp, I*think. The man is per¬ 
fectly independent, and an honest fellow. I was grateful 
to him for what he said." 

“ Of course I^am ho jqdge U” cried Marcella Quickly, re¬ 
pentantly. “«WHy ‘did you ask me # ? I saw everything 
crooked, I suppose—it was your Primrose dames—-they got 
upon my nerves. Why did*, you have them ? I didn't 
mean t6 vq^'and hurt you—I didn’t indeed—it yvfis all the 
other way—and now I nave." <'; * 

Shq turned upon him laughing, but also half crying, as 
he could tell by the flutter of her bfeath. 

He vowed he was not hu$t, and once more chdnfed both 
talk and tone'. They reached the drive’s end without-a - 
word of Wharton. 6 But Marcella wen^to bed hating'her¬ 
self ; #nd Aldous, after his solitary drive home, sat up long 
and late, feverishly pacing'and thinking. 

0 * « * * *•’:*'* 

^ Then next evening how differently things *fell! 

Marcella, having spent the, afternoon at the £ouft, hear¬ 
ing all thermal arrangements for the ball and.baaring with 
Miss Haebum in a way which astonished herself, <came home 
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full of a sense Of duty* done, and announced to her mother 
that shefcras going to Mi* WhaAon’s meeting in the Baptist 
chapel that evening. * • * * 

"Unnecessary, pon’t you think ? '* said Mrs. *Boyce, lift¬ 
ing her eyebrows. 41 However* if you go, I shall go with 
you.” • • 

Most mothers, dealing with a girltof twenty-one^ under the 
circumstances, would nave feid, * I had rather you stayed 
at home.* 1 Mrs. Boyce never employed locutions of this 
kind. t >She recognized with perfect calmness that Marcella's 
bringing up, ^id espefci&Uy her independent years indxmdon, 
had made it impossible. 

Marcella fidgeted. " I don’t know why y6u should, 
mamma, dPapaewill be sure to want you. Of courfb k shall 
take Deacon." • 

“ JPlease* order dinder a quarter of an hour earlier, and 
tell Peacon to bring down my walking-thin gs* tb the hall," 
was all Mrs. Boyce said in answer. • 

Marcelta walked upstairs with her head veryestiff. So 
her mother, and Miss Raeburn too, thought it necessary to 
keep watch on her. How preposterous! She'thought of 
her free add easy relations with her Kensington student- 
friends, and wondered when a more reasonable idea of the 
relations between men and women would begin to penetrate 
English country society. * . j • * 

Mr. Boyce lalked recklessly or going too. “ Of course 
I know he will spout seditious nonsense," he said irritably 
to his wifd, “ but it’s the flow’s power qf talk that is so 
astonishing. He isn’t troubled with ^rofir Raeburn, heavi- 

naec ^ * 


Marcella came into the room as*the discussion wSs going 
on. " U papa goes," shewsaia in an undertone^ her mother 
as she passed her, “ it will spoil the meeting. The labourers 
will turn sulky. I shouldn’t wonder if they did or said 
something unpleasant. * As it is* you had much better not 
come, mamma. They are sufe to attack the cottages— 
uapd other things." • « 

Mrs. Boyce toot no notice as far. as she herself was con¬ 
cerned, but her quiet decision at last succeeded in paving 
Mr. Boyce safely settled by the* fire* provided as usual with 
a cigarette and a FrencjL novel. , ^ * 

The meeting was Held ix> a little iron Bapnat chapel, 
erected sogie few years beSoreqathe outskirts of the village, 
to the grief #nd scandal, of Mr. Harden. There wfcre about 
a bundled and twenty labourers present, and at the back 
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some boys and girls, come to giggle and *make a noise— 
nobody else. The Baptist # ministfcr, a smooth-faSed young 
man, possessed, as it turned* out, of <fl?inions little short of 
Wharton's*own in point of vigour and Rigour, was already 
in command. A few late-cpmers, as they slouched in, stole 
side looks at Marcella* and the veiled lady in black beside 
her, sitting in the comfer of the last bench; and Marcella 
nodded to one or two of the kudidhce, Jim Hfird amongst 
them. Otherwise no one took any notice of them. It 
was the first time that Mrs. Boyce had* been inside any 
building belonging to the village. * 4 * * 

Wharton arrived late. Hte*- had been canvassing at a 
distance, hnd neither of the Mellor ladies had seen him all 
day.* Ke slipped up the bench with a, bow and a smile to 
greet them. <( I am done ! ” he Said to Marcella, as he took 
off his hat. ‘‘ My voice is gope, mjr mind ditto. I* shall 
drivel for half an hour and let themcgo. Did you evj&r see 
such a stolid Set ? ” 

“ You* will rouse them,".said Marcella. * 

Her eyes were animated, her colour high, and she took no 
account at all of his plea of weariness. 

“ You challenge me ? I must rouse thenf—that was 
what you came to see ? Is that it ? ” 

She laughed^and made no answer. He left*her and went 
up to*the minister’s degk, tjie dien shuffling their feet a 
little and rattling a stick‘here and there as he did so. 

The young minister took the chair and introduced the 
speaker. He h?d a strong Yorkshire accent, and his speech 
was divided brtwfeeifthe most vehement attacks, couched in 
the qiost Scriptural language, upon capital and privilege— 
that is* to say, on landlords and the land system, on State 
churches* and the “ idle rich, interspersed with quavering 
retvnms upon himself, as though he were scared by„his own 
invective. “ My brothers, let us be calfn J ” he would say 
after every burst of passion, with ♦a long deep-voiced em¬ 
phasis on the last word; 1 “ let us, above all things, be 
calm / -and then bit by bit voice and denunciation would 
begin to mount again towards a fresh climax of loud-voiced 
attacjc, only to sink again to the same lamb-like refrain. 
Mrs. Boyce’s thin lip toritdhed, and Marcella bore the good 
gfentlema? a grudge for providing $er mother with so much 
unnecessary amusement. • » f 

As for Whartoni at thb opening of his speech he spoke 
^oth awdnyardly and flatly, and Marcella had a momentary 
shock. He was, as he said, tired, and his wits were not at 
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command. He began with the goneral political programme 
of the palty to which— 5 n its extreme left wing—-he pro¬ 
claimed himself to belbng. .Thfe programme Was, of course, 
by now a newspaper commonplace of the stalest sort. He 
himself recited-it without enthusiasm, and it was received 
without a spark, so far as appeared, of interest or agree¬ 
ment. The ministbr £ave a "Jtifear, hear,” qf a loud 
official sort f the Tnen made fio sign. • 

They might be a set of # Dutch cheeses ! ” thought Mar¬ 
cella indignantly after a while. “ But, after all, why should 
they care for all this } B 1*shall have to get up in ^minute 
ana stop those children rom^ibg.” * 

But through all this, as it were, Wharton was only wait¬ 
ing for his* second *wind. There came a moment When, 
dropping his quasi-official*and high political tone, he said 
suddenly With another*voice,and emphasis,— 

“Well nqw, my nien, Iil be bound yonre thinking, 

* That's all pretty enough I—we,haven’t got anything against 
it—we dare say it’s all right; but we don’t card a brass 
ha’porth about any of it 1 If that's all you’d got to say to 
us, you might have let us bide at home. We don't have 
none too much time to rest our bones a bit by the fire, and 
talk to tne missus and the kids. Why didn’t you let us 
alone, instead of bridging us out in the cold } ’ m 
" Well, butdt isn't all I’ve^got £o say—and you know it 
—because I've spoken to you before. What I’ve been 
talking about is ml true, and all important, and you’ll see 
it some day when you’re fih Byt what can men in your 
position know about it, or care about if? #What do any 
of you want but bread —-—” 

—He thundered on* the desjjc— 

“ — a«bit of decent comfort —a bit of freedom —freedom 
from tyrants who call themselves your betters!—a bit of 
rest in your old age, a home that’s something better than 
a dog-hole, a wage thatb sometjiiiig better than starvation, 
an honest share in the wealth you are making every day 
and every hour for other people to gorge and plunder t ” 

He stopped a mqpient to see how th&t look. A knot of 
young men in a comer rattled their sticks vigorously.. The 
older men had begun at any*ntte tool? at the speaker. 
The boys on the back beaches instinctively stopped scuffing. 

Then he threw himself %ntO a sort of rapid question-anW- 
answer. What were their wag«s—eleven shillings a we$k ? 

“ Not they 1 ” cried a man from the middle ofiHb chapel, 
11 Yer must reckon it wet on* dry. I wor turned back two 
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days las* week, an' two daysLtfais, fower shillfh* lost each week 
—that's what I call skinmir ov y 4 k” 6 

Wharton nbdded at him ippsovingjy. By now lie knew 
the majority of the men in each village by name, and never 
forgot a face or a biography* “ You're right there, Watkins. 
Eleven shillings, then,* when*-it isn't less, never more, and 
precious often less; ad<| harvest morfby—the people that 
are kind enough to* cotae rouiid and ask you vote Tory 
for them make a deal of that, dtra’t they ?—and a few odds 
and ends here and there—precious few ef them 1 t There, 
that's afoout it for wages, isn't’ it*? c thirty pounds a year, 
somewhere abotft, to keep a Vife and children on—and for 
ten hours a day work, not counting meal times—that's it, 
I think? Oh, you are well off!—aren't*yo% ?"• 

He dropped his arms, folded, dh tl^e desk in front o^ him, 
and paused to look at them, hiq. bright, kindling 6ye running 
over rank‘alter rank. A chuckle ofrrough laughter, ibitter 
and jeering, Iran through the benches. Then they broke 
out and applauded him. . « 

Well, and about their cottages ? * 

• His glance caught Marcella, passed to her mother sitting 
stiffly**motionless under her veil. He drew *hipiself up, 
thought a moment, then threw himself far forward again 
over tjie desk«as though the bettjer to’launclf what he had 
to say, his voice taking a grinding, determined note. 

He had been in all parts of the division, he said; seen 
everything, inquired into everything. No doubt on the 
great properties {here h^d been a good deal done of late 
years—public* opinion had effected something, the landlords 
had t>^pn forced to disgorge some of the gains wrested from 
labour to pgy for the dfecent Jiousing'of the labourer. But 
did-anybody suppose that enough had been dona? Why, 
he naa seen dens —ay. Oh the best properties—not fit for 
the pigs that the fanners wouldn't let the labourers keep, 
lest they should steal thefcr straw ft>r the littering of them 1 
—where a man was bound to li*e the life of a beast* and his 
children ^fter him. • 

A tall, thin maSi of about sixty r<^e in his {dace and 
points a long, quavering finger at the speaker. 

“ What is it, Barwiif? Speak upI ** said Wharton, drop- 
I&ng at once into the colloquial tore, and stooping forward 
to listen. * t* * * 

“My sleepin’ room's six foot nine by seven foot six. We 
fhave to Ihift our bed for the rain's coatin' in, mat yer may see 
for yourseis ther ain’t much room to shift it in. «An* beyont 
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us ther’s a rooA. for the chUlen, same size as oum, an 1 no 
window, frothin' but the door imo us. Ov a summer night 
the chillen, three on efci, is aU of a sweat afore they're asleep. 
An* no garden, anj no chance o' decent ways nohow. An' 
if y®r ask for a bit o* repairs ye? get sworn at. An* that's 
all that most on us can get out of Squire Bovce! " 

There was a hasty* whisper among some of the men round 
him as thejf glanced oifer thfeir shoulders at the Wo ladies 
on the back bench. One oi*two of them half rose and tried 
to pull jiim down» Wharton looked at Marcella ; it seemed 
to him he saw a sort* of passionate satisfaction on 4 ier pale 
face and in the erect carriage*# her head. Then she stooped 
to the side and whispered to her mother. Mrs. B< 5 yce shook 
her head and sataondmmovable. All this took but £ second 
or two. • 

"Ah, yfell," said VTharJon, "we won't* have names; 
that'jf do qs no goods It's not the men you # vd got to go 
for so much—though we shall go for them tfio before long 
when we'fa got the law more on # our side. It's the system. 
It's the whole way of dividing the wealth that you make, 
you and your children—by your work, your hard, slavish, 
incessant vfork—between you and those who don'U work, 
who live* on your labour and grow fat on your poverty ! 
What we want is a fair division . There ougpt to be wealth 
enough—there is wealttf enough. for all m this f>lessed 
country. The earth gives it; the sun gives it; labour 
extracts and piles'it up. Why should one class take three- 
fourths of It and leave you#nd your fellow-workers in the 
cities the miserable pittance which is dll fou Jhave to starve 
and breed on ? Wfiy ?— why ? I say. Why 1 —because 
you are a set of dullp jealou^ pooi'-spinted cowards, unable 
to pull together, to trust each other, to give* up to much 
as a pot of beer a week for the sake of your cnildren*and 
your liberties and your class— there,•that’s why it island I 
tell it you straight out 1*" • 

He drew himself up, folded his arms across his chest, and 
looked at them—scorn and denunciation inevery line of his 
young frame and the blaze of his blue eye. A mfirmur ran 
through the room/ Some of the men laughed excitedly. 
Darwin sprang up again. , 

" You keep the perlioe off us, an* gie.us the ciittin' up*>' 
their bloomin' parks aff r qje’lkdo it fast enough," he cried** 

' “ Much good that'll do you jqst at present," said Wharton 
contemptuously. "Now, you just listen to me.” ? . 

And leaping forward over the desk again, his finger pointed 
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Mtk the room, he went through the regu&r Socialist pro¬ 
gramme as it affects the country districts—the tkmsfercnce 
of authority within the vill&ge% from 4 the few to the many, 
the landlords taxed more and more heavily during the 
transition time for the provision of hotise-room,.water, light, 
education, and amusement far the labourer; and ultimately 
land and capital at ttfe free disposal* of the State, to hie 
supplied lo the worker bn ddmanh at the mdst moderate 
terms, while the annexed rent and interest of the capitalist 
class relieves him of taxes, and the disappearance of squire. 
State parson, and plutocrat leaves'him master in nis own 
house, the slave \)f no man, the equal of all. And as a first 
step to this new Jerusalem— organization /—self-sacrifice 
enough* to form and maintain a union, tc*» vote* for Radical 
and Socialist candidates in the tdeth of the people who have 
coals and blankets to give away. * 

“ Then li Suppose you think you'd*be tumed c out of your 
cottages, disifiissed your work, made to smart for it somehow. 
Just you»try 1 There are people all over the couhtry ready 
to back you, if you’d only back yourselves. But you won't. 
You won't fight—that’s the worst of you; that's what 
makes all of us sick when we come down to talk to you. 
You won't spare twopence halfpenny a week from boozing— 
not you 1—to subscribe to a union, and take “the first little 
step towards filling you$ stoxpactfs and holding your heads 
up as free men. What's the good of your grumbling ? I 
suppose you'll go on like that—grumbling and starving and 
cringing—and talking big; of the things you could do S you 
would : and 3II the Tame not one honest effort—not one 1 -— 
to better yourselves, to pull the yok 4 off your necks 1 By 
the toVd ! I»tell you it's a damned, sort of business talking 
to fellows ljKe you 1 " • « 

Marcella started as he «flung the words out with*a bitter 
—-nay, a brutal emphasis. The smooth-faced minister 
coughed loudly with a sudden movement, half got up to 
remonstrate, and then thought better of it. Airs. Boyce 
for the first time showed^ some animation under her veil. 
Her eyes followed the speaker with a quick attention. 

AsJ.ot l^he men, as they turned clumsily to stare at, to 
laugh, or talk to eachr other* Marcella could hardly make 
oht whether they were angered 01^. fascinated. Whichever 
k was, Wharton cared for none of ( £h6m. His blood was up; 
his fatigue thrown* off. Standing there in front of them, 
jiis hands ip his pockets, pale with th&excitemenit of speak¬ 
ing, his curly head thrown out against the whitened wall 
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of the chapel, lie lashed into the men before him, talking 
their lan&uage, their dialect e\i%n, laying bare their weak' 
nesses, sensualities, Indecisions, painting in* the sombrest 
colours the grim truths of their melancholy livejf. 

Marcella .could hardly breathe. §It seemed to her that, 
among these cottagers, she h^d never lived till now—under 
the blaze of these .eyes—within the vibration of this voice. 
Never had fthe so realifod the poorer 04 this singular being. 
He was scourging, dissecting the weather-beaten men before 
him, as, with a difference, he bad scourged, dissected her. 
She fotind hejself exfclttifg ih his powers of tyranny, in the 
naked thrust of his words? *0 nervous, so pitiless. And 
then by a sudden flash she thought of him by Mrs. Hurd’s 
Are, the dying child pn his knee, against his breast. V Here/ 1 
she thought, while her pulses leapt, “ is the leader for me— 
for these. • Let him cflll, I will follow l ” . 

It # was as though h# folloVed the ranging of her thought, 
for suddenly, when Bhe and his hearers least expected it, his 
tone chahged, his storm of speech sank. He foil into a 
strain of quiet sympathy, encouragement, hope; dwelt 
with a good deal of homely iteration on the. immediate 
practical steps which each man before him could if h$ would 
take towards the common end ; spoke of the help and sup¬ 
port lying ready for the country labourers throughout 
democratic I£nglan4 if they would but pA forwa/d their 
own energies and quit thenfeelves like men; pointed for¬ 
ward to a time of plenty, education, social peace; and so 
—with some good-tempere^ banter of hjs opponent, old 
Dodgson, and some precise instructions sff to how and 
where they were to rbcord their votes on the day of election 
—came to an end. #Two or thre» other speqphes followed, 
and am^ng them a few ^tunfbling words from? Hurd. Mar¬ 
cella approved herself and applauded him, as shfe recogflized 
a sentence or two taken bodily from the Labour Clarion of 
the preceding week. Then a resolution pledging th& meet¬ 
ing to support the Liberal <&ndMate was passed unanimously 
apiid evident excitement. It was the first time that such 
a thing had ever happened in Mellor. 

* * 9 * * * « 

Mrs. Boyce treated her visitor ou their «way home "with a 
new respect, mixed, however, as usual, with he£ prevailing 
irony. For one who •knew *her, her manner implied, qpt 
that she lij:ed him any more, but that %man so well trained 
to his owp profession must always hold his own. • 

As for Marcella, she said little or nothing. Bht Whartofl, 
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in the dark of the carriage, had a strange sense that -her 
eye was often on him, that her fnood marched *with his, 
and that if he could have spoken her* response would have 
been electric. * « 

When he had helpedr hen out of thte carriage, and they 
stood in the vestibule—Mrs. JBoyce having walked on into 
the hall—he said to her, his voice hoarse with fatigue, 
“ Did I do your bidding ?' did S roule them ? ” c 
Marcella was seized with sudden shyness. “ You rated 
them enough.” 

" WeUv did you disapprove ? 

” Oh no 1 it seems to be yokr way.” 

“ My prbof of friendship ? Well, can there be a greater ? 
Will yod show me some to-morrow ? ” . 

“ How can I ? '* * 

” Will you criticize ?—tell mp whdre you thought I* was 
a fool to-niglfc, or a hypocrite ? Yow mother \yould.” 

" 1 dare say! ” said Marcella, her breath quickening; 
“ but don't expect it from pie.” * 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because—because, I don't pretend. I don’t know 
whether you roused them, but you roused me.** 1 
She swept on before him into the dark hall without giving 
him a moment for reply, took her candle, and disappeared. 

Wha’ffcon found his owyi staircase and went up to bed, 
The light he carried showed nis smiling eyes bent on the 
ground, his mouth still moving as though with some pleasant 
desire of speech. 0 

CHAPTER Vn.‘ 

WHA&bN wag sitting alone in fhe big Mellor drawing-room 
after dinner. 1 He had drawn one of the few easy>chairs 
the $oom possessed to the fire, and with his feet /m the 
fender,, and one of Mr .* Boyce's French novels on his knee, 
he was intensely enjoying e moment'of physical ease, Tim 
work of these weeks of canvassing and speaking had been 
arduous, and he was naturally indolent. Now, beside tins 
fire and at*a distance, it amazed him that any motive what¬ 
ever, ppblic or private, should ever have been strong enough 
to take him out, through the mire on these winter nights to 
»shbut him%elf hoarse to a parcel of ^rustics. “ What, did I 
do it for ? ” he asked himself ;• “ jwhkt am Ingoing to do it 
for again to-morrow*? ” * * • 

*Ten o’Mock. Mr. Boyce was gone' to bed* iNo more 
entertaining of him to be done ; one might be thankful for 
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tJtdt mercy. Miss Boyce and Jier mother \tould, he sup¬ 
posed, bt down directly They had gone up to dress at 
nina It was the ni^ht of •the*Maxwell Court ball, and the 
carriage had been ordered for half-past ten.* In a few 
mmn tfts he*would se6 Miss Boyne ix» her new dress, wearing 
Raeburn’s pearls. He was extraordinarily observant, and 
a number of little* incidents and* domestic arrangements 
bearing on 9 the feminize side of* Maroella’s life* had been 
apparent to him from thfe beginning. He knew, for in¬ 
stancy that the* trousseau was being made at home; and 
that during the last* f&vf weeks the lady for whom it was 
destined had shown an indiSference to the progress of it 
which seemed to excite a dumb annoyance in her mother. 
Curious woman,Boyce 1 

Hp found himself listening to every opening door, and 
already, s& it were, £azing # at Marcella in her white array. 
He was not asked to*this ball. As he had early explained 
to. Miss Boyce, he and Miss Raeburn had b^n “ cuts ” for 
years, for what ceason he had,, of course, left Marcella to 
guess. As if Marcella found any difficulty in guessing—as 
if the preposterous bigotries and intolerances of* the Ladies’ 
League',w&*e not enough to account for any similar be¬ 
haviour on the part of any similar high-bred spinster 1 
As for this toccasiOh, she was far too progd both on her 
own behalf and Wharton’s ip sag anything either to Lord 
Maxwell or his sister on the subject of an invitation for her 
father’s guest. 

It so happened, howevey, th^t Whartyn was aware of 
certain other reason^ for his social e&hfbio? from Maxwell 
Court. There was no necessity, of course, for enlightening 
Miss Boyce on the point. JBut & he sat waiting J for her, 
Wharton’s mind went back to the past connected With those 
reasons. In that past Raeburn mad had the whip-hand of 
him; Raeburn had been the moral superior dictating in¬ 
dignant terms to a ycAmg fellow detected in flagrant mis¬ 
conduct. Wharton did not lrnow that he bore him any 
particular grudge. But he had never liked Aldous as a, 
boy that he coulc^ remember; naturally he had liked him 
less since that old aflair. The remembrance of it had made 
his position at Mellor particularly* sweets to him from the 
beginning; he was n§t Sure that it had not ^letermifled* 
his original acceptance g>f the offer made to him by the 
Liberal Committee to content old Dedgson’s seat. And 
during the«past few weeks the exhilaration anjl Interest pf 
the geneml position—considering all things—had been very 
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great. Not only was he on the point of ousting the Maxwell 
candidate from a seat whicu he h&d held securely^ tor years 
—Wharton was perfectly Well aware* by now that he was 
trespassing on Aldous Raeburn’s preserves in ways far more 
important, and infinitely mpre irritating 1 He and Raeburn 
haa not met often at Mellon during these weeks of fight. 
Each had been too busy. But whenever they had come 
across eadh other 'Wharton had cl&arly perceived that his 
presence in the house, his growing intimacy with JV^arcella 
Boyce, the freemasonry of opinion between thepa, the 
interest.she took in his contest; the*village friendships they 
had in common, were all intensely galling to Aldous Raeburn. 

The cohrse of events, indeed, had lately produced in 
Wharton a certain excitement—recklessners even. He had 
come down into these parts to court “ the joy of eventful 
living ”—politically and personally. * But the situation had 
proved to bd actually far more poignant and personal than 
he had expected. This proud, crude, handsome girl—to 
her certarnly it was largely due that the days had flown as 
they had. He was perfectly—one might almost say glee¬ 
fully—aware that at the present moment it was he and not 
Aldous. Raeburn who was intellectually her nSaster. His 
mind flew back at first with amusement, then with a thrill 
of something ejpe, over their talks and quarrels. He smiled 
gaily & he recalled, her fits of arifeer vgith him, her remon¬ 
strances, appeals—and then her awkward, inevitable sub* 
missions when he had crushed her with sarcasm or with 
facts. Ah I sh$ would go to, this ball to-night; Aldous 
Raeburn woujd f>aA.de her as his possession; but she 
would go with thoughts, ambitions, ideals, which, as they 
develbped, wpuld make 'her npre and more difficult for a 
Raeburn to deal with. And m those thoughts and ambi- 
tion% the man who had been her tormentor, teacher, and 
companion during six rushing weeks knew well that he 
already counted for much. He had cherished in her all 
those “ divine discontents ”'whieh were already there when 
he first knew her, taught, her to formulate, them, given 
her betted reasons «for them ; sq that fiy now she was a 
person with a far more defined and stormy will than she had 
been to begin with. Wharton did not particularly know 
why he should exult; but he did exujt. At any rate, he was 
prodigiously tickled—entertained^c^ the whole position. 

A step, a rustle toutside-^he hastily shut hi% book and 
^stoned, * The door opened, and Marcella came in—a white 
vision agaidst the heavy blue of the walls. Witkher came, 
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too* a sudden, strong scent of ftywers, for she carried a ma#- 
velldus Winch of hothouse roses, Aldous’s gift, which had 
just arrived by specisft messenger. * 

Wharton sprang up and placed a chair for her! 

" 1 had begun to Believe the fcallsonly existed in my own 
imagination I ” he said gaily. • “ Surely you are very late.** 
Then he saw thart'sh^looked disturbed. 

“ It was ^>apa,** she said, homing to the fire, and looking 
down into it. “ It has been another attack of pain—not 
serious mamma «says; she ip coming down directly. But I 
wonder why thev come, ’and why he thinks himself so ill. 
Do you know? ” she added Abruptly, turning to her com-' 
panion. 8 

Whartoi# hesitated, taken by surprise. During %he past 
wee^s, what with Mr. J 3 oyfce's confidence, and his own acute¬ 
ness, he hfid arrived at a ^ery shrewd notion of what was 
wrong with, his host. *But he was not going to*efilighten the 
daughter • 

“ I should say* your father wants a great deal«of care— 
and is nervous about himself,” he said quietly. “ But he 
will get the care and your mother knows the whole state 
of the ca&e.” • 

“ Yes, she knows,” said Marcella. “ I wish I did.” 

And a svftiden, £ainfql expression of choral worry, re¬ 
morse, passed across the gild's f^pe. Wharton knew that 
she had often bepn impatient of late with her father, and 
incredulous of his complaints. He thought ho understood, 

“ One can often be of metre u%e to a sick person if one is 
not too well acquayited with what’ailb them,” he said. 
“ Hope and cheerfulness are everything in a case like your 
father's. He will dcf well.” t • * ’ 

” If he does lie won’t owe any of it--—” # 

She stopped as impulsively as she had begun. “ Tome,” 
she meant to have said, then had retreated hastily before 
her own sense of something unduly intimate and personal. 
Wharton stood quietly beside her, saying nothing, but 
receiving and soothing her sell-reproach just as surely as, 
though she had pu£ it into words. • * 

“ You are crushing your flowers, I think,” he said suddenly. 
And indeed her roses were? dkngHng against her dress, as 
if she had forgotten aUsabout them. She raised* them care¬ 
lessly, but he bent to §m£Ll them, and she held them out.* 

“ Summer 1 ” he said, plunging his tface into them with 
a long breath of Sensuous enjoyment. “ How? the year 
sweeps round in an instant I And all the effect of a little 
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heat and a little money, \yill you allow ml a philosopher's 
remark ? 

He drew back from her. 4 His»quic&, inquisitive, but still 
respectful lye took in every delightful detail. ' 

" If I don't give you teavr, my expedience is that yoji will 
take it 1 " she said, half laughing, half resentful, as though 
she had old aggressions in mind. f *• s 

“ You admit the strength ofthe temptation t It is very 
simple; no one could help makixig it. To be spectator of the 
height of anything—the best, the climax—makes any portal’s 
pulses run. Beauty, success, hap^idess, for instance ? " 

He paused, smiling. She le&tft a thin hand on the mantel¬ 
piece and looked away. Aldous's pearls slipped backwards 
along h&r white arm. 

“ Do you suppose to-night will tfe the height of happiness?" 
she said at last; with a little scorn. ‘^These functions aon't 
present th&nWves to me in such a light." , * 

Wharton c&ild have laughed out—her pedantry was so 
young and unconscious. But he restrainea himself. 

“ I shall be with the majority to-night," he said demurely. 
“ I may as-well warn you." 

Her colour rose. No other man had ever dared to,speak to 
her with this assurance, this cool, scrutinizing air. Sne told 
herself to be indignant; the next moftient she was indig¬ 
nant, 6 iit with herself, fop reiqemtJering conventionalities. 

“ Tell me one thing," said Wharton, Ranging his tone 
wholly. " I know you went down hurriedly to the village 
before dinner. Was anything wrong ? " 

41 Old Pattop isSrefy ill," she said, pighing. “ I went to 
ask after him ; he may die any moment. And the Hurds* 
boy to<£" • r , * 

He le&nt ( dhainst the mantelpiece, talking to her about 
botn cases with a quick, ineisive common Sense—not unkind, 
but without a touch of unnecessary sentiment, still less of 
the superior person—which represented one of the moods 
she liked best in him. In speaking of the poor he always 
took the tone of comradeship, of a plain equality; and the 
tone was, !n fact, gdhuine. . » 

“ Dp you know," he said presently, * 7 I did not tell you 
before, but I am tertaiif thaft Hurd's wife is afraid of you— 
thfct she has a secret from you ? ” • 

From me 1 How could site ? t * I* know every detail of 
their affairs." e ,, * 4 

. “ No master. I listened to what she said «£hat # day in 
the cottage' when I had the boy on my knee* *1 noticed 
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her* face, and f am quife certain. She has a secret, anfl, 
above alR a secret from you.” 

Marcella looked disturbed for a moment, thin jhe laughed. 

“ Oh no i ” she said, with a little Superior air. “ I assure 
you 1 know her better than you/’ 

Wharton said no more. • 

“ Marcella! ” called g, distant voice from the hull. 

. The girl gathered up her*white skirls and her flowers in 
haste. “ Good-night! ” 

" G^od-night V I £tyall hear you come home and wonder 
how you hate sped. One word, if I may I TStke your 
r6le and play it. There is Nothing subjects dislike so much 
as to see royalty decline its part.” 

She laughed, •blushed, a little proudly and uncertainly, 
and # went without renly. 9 As she shut the door behind her, 
a sudden fatness feu upon her. She walked through the 
dari* Stone Parlour 0 outside, seeing still the "firmly-knit, 
lightly-iqpde figure—boyish, middle-sized, 'Vet never in¬ 
significant*—the •tumbled waves of fair hair, tlffe eyes so 
keenly blue, the face with its sharp mocking lines, its powers 
of sudden pharm. Then self-reproach leapt, and possessed 
her. She quickened her pace, hurrying into the hall, as 
though from something she was ashamed or afraid of. 

In the hall a new sedation awaited hen. Her mother, 
fully dressed‘stood (waiting by the old billiard-table for her 
maid, who had gone to fetch her a cloak. 

Marcella stopped an instant in surprise and delight, then 
ran up to her. “ Mamma, how livelyjftmiook ! I haven’t 
seen you like that not since I was a child*. I remember 
you -then once, in a low dress, a white dress, with t flpwers, 
coming into the nuf&ery. But that black becomes you so 
well, and Deacon has done your hair beautifully ! * 

She took her mother’s hand and kissed her cheek, touched 
by an emotion which had many rodts. There was (infinite 
relief in this tender, natural oytlfet; she seemed to recover 
possession of herself. # 

• Mrs. Boyce bore the kiss quietly. Her face yas a little* 
pinched and white* But* the unusual display Deacon had 
Been allowed to make of her pa)e golden hair, still long and 
abundant; the unveiling of tne shaf>ely slfoulders and neck, 
little less beautiful than her daughters ; the elegant lines 
of the velvet dress—all the& things had very noply trans¬ 
formed he#, Marcella couM not restrain her admiration and 
delight. Mi%. Boyccf winced, and looking upward to the gaV 
tory, which ran round* the hall, called Deacon impatiently. 
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Only, mamma/* said Marcella discontentedly,/* I don*t 
like that little chain round your necl$. It is nor equal to 
the rest, not worthy of it.'* * 

“ I have nothing else, my dear,” said <Mrs. Boyce dryly. 
—“ Now, Deacon, don’-fbe Rll night I ’ e 

Nothing else ? Yet, if she "shut her eves, Marcella could 
perfectly recall the diamonds the neck and arms of that 
white figure of her fchildhood—(jould see herseli as a baby 
playing with the treasures of her mother's jewel-box. 

Nowadays Mrs. Boyce was very /}e*cretive and reserved 
about h8r personal possession. Marcella neVer went into 
her room, unless* she was asked, and would never have 
thoughtjOf treating it or its contents with any freedom. 

The mean chain which went so jll with tile costly hoarded 
dress—it recalled to Marcella all the inexorable silent miseries 
of her mother's past life, and all the sordid disadvantages 
and troubles qf her own youth. Slid 1 followed .Mrs. Boyce 
out to the carriage in silence—once more in a tumult of 
sore prid£ and doubtful feeling. ° 

****** 
Four weeks to her wedding-day! The words dinned in 
her earfe as they drove along. Yet they sounded strange to 
her, incredible almost. How much did she know of Aldous, 
of her life that *vas to be—above all, how much of herself ? 
She was not happy—hail not been happy or at ease for 
many days. Yet in her restlessness she could think nothing 
out. Moreover, the chain that galled and curbed her was 
a chain of charafcl^r.^ In spite*of her modernness, and the 
complexity of f many of her motives, there were certain in¬ 
herited simplicities of nature at the bottom of her. In her 
wild demonic childhood you < could hlways trust Marcie 
Boyce if she had given vou her word—her schoolfellows 
knew that. If her passioifs were half-civilized and southern, 
her way of understanding the point of honour was curiously 
English, sober, tenacious. * { 5 o now/ Her sense of bond to 
Aldous had never been in the le*hst touched by any of her 
dissatisfactions and revolts. Yet it rushed upon her to¬ 
night with amazement, and that in feur weeks she was 
going <to marry him 1 Why ? how ?—what would it really 
m$an for him and for h&r ? It was as though in midstream 
she were trying to pit herself fort|n instant against the 
current which had so far carriedtthem all on, to see what 
it might t be like tef retrace «a stfep, and could only realize 
with dismay the force and rapidity of the wate£ * 

Yet all tne time another side of her was well aware that 
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she was at that moment the epvy of half a county, thatdn 
another ^ten minutes hundreds of eager and critical eyes 
would be upon her f and »her* pride was rising to her part. 
The little incident of the chain had somehow for’the moment 
made the ball and hfer place in«Lt more attractive to her. 

* * * • * . * * 

They had no sdbner stepped from their carriage than 
Aldous, who wfls waiting m the outer hall, joyously dis¬ 
covered them. Till then* he had been walking aimlessly 
amid .the crowd of # his own guests, wondering when she 
would come.thow she W< 5 uld like it. This splendid* function 
had been his grandfather*^ 9 idea; it vfould never have 
entered his own head for a mpment. Yet he’understood 
his grandfather^ wish to present his heir’s promilect bride 
in this public ceremonious way to the society of which she 
would soifte day be tfie natural leader. He Understood, too, 
thab there ^ras more #n the wish than met the e&r ; that the 
occasion meant to Lord Maxwell, whether Dick Boyce were 
there or* no, the final condoning of things past* and done 
with, a final throwing of the Maxwell shield over the Boyce 
weakness, and full adoption of Marcella into her new family. 

All this* he understood and was grateful for. But how 
would she respond ? How would she like it—this parade 
that was td be mfi.de of her—these people that giust be 
introduced te her ?• He'wa^full^>f anxieties. 

Yet in many ^ways his mind had been easier of late. 
During the last week she had been very gentle and good to 
him—eveft Miss Raeburn h%d bepn please A with her. There 
had been no quoting of Wharton wh^n*the§r met; and he 
had done his philosopher’s best to forget him. H| trusted 
her proudly, intensely; and in four weeks* she would be 
his wif% * % p 

“ Can you bear it ? ” he said to her in a laughing whisper 
as she and her mother emerged from the cloakroom« 

“ Tell me what to do,” she laid, flushing. “ I will do 
my best. What a crowd > Must we stay very long ? ” 

. " Ah, .my dear Mrs. Boyce,” cried Lord Maxwpll, meeting; 
them on the steps pf the inner quadrangular corridor —'* wel¬ 
come indeed 1 Let me take you in.—Marcella f with Aldous’s 
permission I ” He stooped tii 4 wBit© htfad gallantly and 
kissed her on the cheek. “ Remember I am an old m&n ; 
if I choose to* pay ydh compliments, you will have to -put 
up with them !'” • . • 

Then he offered Mrs. Boyce his arm, a sta^pty figure in 
his ribbon and cross of the Bath. A delicate red had 
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riien to that lady’s thin cheek in spite of heiF self-possession. 
" Poor thing! ” said Lord Maxwell to himself as ha led her 
along—“ poor ' thing 1—how 1 '* distinguished and charming 
still I - One sees to-night what she was like as a girl.” 

Aldous and Marcella <-f olli wed. They had to pass along 
the great corridor which ran round the quadrangle of the 
house. .Ttye antique marbles which lixfed it were to-night 
masked in flowers, and seats c6vered in red had been fitted 
in wherever it was possible, arid were now crowded with 
dancers “ sitting out.” From, the ^ballroom ahead}, came 
waves o' waltz music; the ancient house was alive with 
colour and perfuSne, with the' 5 sounds of laughter and talk 
lightly fretting and breaking the swaying rhythms of the 
bandr Beyond the windows of the corridor, (which had 
been left uncurtained because of the beauty of the njght, 
the stiff Tudor* garden with itp, fountains, which filled up 
the quadrangle, wa& gaily illuminated* ander a bright moon; 
and amid all 1:he varied colour of lamps, drapery, dresses, 
faces, the antique heads .ranged along the wails of the 
corridor—here Marcus Aurelius, there Trajan, there Seneca 
—and the marble sarcophagi which broke the line at inter¬ 
vals stcod in cold, whitish relief. 

Marcella passed along on Aldous’s arm, conscious that 
people,were steaming into the corridor from all the rooms 
opening upon it, and that every eye was fixed^upon her and 
her mother. “ Look, there she is! ” she heard in an excited 
girl’s voice as they passed Lord Maxwell’s library, now 
abandoned to the crowd tyke ail the rest. " Come, quick l 
There—I told .70u c shb was lovely I ” 

Ev$ry now and then some old friend, man or woman, 
rose, smiling, from the seats alqpg the side, and Aldous intro¬ 
duced his bride. * 

"On her' dignity 1 ” said an old hunting squire*to his 
daughter when they had passed. " Shy, no doubt—very 
natural I But nowadays* girls, when they’re shy, don’t 
giggle and blush as they used to in my young days; they 
look as if you meant to insult them, and they weren’t going 
to allow it! Oh,' very handsome—ypry handsome—of 
course- But you can see she’s advanced—peculiar—or 
what d’ye call it ?—woman's rights, I suppose, and all 
tlfkt kind ,.of thing,,? Like to see *you gp in for it, Nettie, 
ehl" * 4 * ' 

“ She’s awfully handsome^” sighed his pink-cheeked,' in¬ 
significant JjLttle daughter, still craning her neck«to look— 
r< very simply dressed too, except for -those lovely pearls. 
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She does her hair very o£dly, 39 low down—in those plartS. 
Nobody Hoes it like that nowadays.* 1 
“ That's because hobody* ifas such a hehd k ” said her 
brother, a young Hussar lieutenant, beside her, in the tone 
of connoisseurship. ’“By Geoage, She’s ripping! she’s the 
best-looking girl I’ve seen for* a good long tune. But she’s 
a Tartar, I’ll swear—looks it. anyv/ay.” 

11 Every <fne sa^s she has the most extraordinary opinions,” 
said the girl eagerly. “ She’ll manage him, don’t you think ? 
I’m su;e he’s very mpek |tn(J mild.” 

“ Don’t kxfi>w that, said the young man, twitting his 
moustache with the air of exhaustive information. ”Rae¬ 
burn’s a very good fellow—excellent fellow—see him shoot¬ 
ing, you klLow-*th&t kind of thing. I expect he^s ^jot a 
will .when he wants if . the mother’s handsome too, and 
loots a IsBdy. The father’# kept out of .way, I see. 
Rather a blessing idt the Raeburns. Can’t be pleasant, 
you kno% to get a man like that in the family. Look after 
your spoons—that kind of thing#” • 

Meanwhile Marcella was standing beside Miss Raeburn 
at the head of the long ballroom, and doing her* best to be¬ 
have prettily. One after another she bowed to, of shook 
hands with, half the magnates of the county—the men in 
pink, the wofnen in*the new London dresses^ for which this 
brilliant and 4 ong-expected ball bad given so welcome an 
excuse. They knew little or nothing of her except that she 
was clearly good-looking, that she was that fellow Dick 
Boyce’s daughter, and wassreported be* “ odd.” Some, 
mostly men, who said their conventional few words to her, 
felt an amused admiration for the skill and rapidly with 
which she had capttired the parti of the county,; some, 
mostly women, were already jealous of her. A few o& the 
older people here and there, both men and women—but, 
after all, they shook hands like the rest—knew perfectly 
well that the girl must be goiji£ through an ordeal, were 
touched by the signs of thought and storm in the face, and 
looked back at her with kind eyes. • * 

But of these las$ Marcella realized ftothing. What she 
was saying to herself was that, if they knew little #f her, 
she knew a great deal of man£ of thSm. lh their talks over 
the Stone Parlour fire she and Wharton had gone through 
most of the properties, lafcge hnd small, of his division, and 
indeed of the divisions rotmd, by the heSp of the lyiowledge 
he had gcfinSd in hid canvass, together with a blue-book-t¬ 
one of the numberless!—recently issued, on the state of 
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the midland labourer. He had abounded in anecdote, 
sarcasm, reflection, based partly bn hi9 own experiences, 
partly on his endless talks with,the working folk, now in the 
public-housfe, now at their own chimney-corner. Marcella, 
indeed, had a large unsuspected acquaintance with the 
county before she met it in,the flesh. She knew that a 
great many of these men who came and«spoke to her were 
doing their best according to'theif lights, thit improve¬ 
ments were going on, that times'-were mending. But there 
were abuses enough still, and the abuses were far more 
vividly present to her than the improvements*? In general, 
the people who thronged the^-splendid rooms were to her 
merely th£ incompetent members of a useless class. The 
nation Would do away with them in timed Meanwhile it 
might at least be asked of them r that they should practise 
their profession of landowning, j?uch is it was, with greater 
conscience kifd intelligence—that they should not sm(k its 
opportunities Or idle them away. And she could point out 
those who did both—scandalously, intolerably. *Once or 
twice she thought passionately of Minta Hurd, washing 
and mending all day, in her damp cottage; or of the 
Pattons in “the parish house," thankful after 'sixty years 
of toil for a hovel where the rain came through the thatch, 
and where the f smoke choked you, unless, with the-ther¬ 
mometer below freezing-pointy you opened the door to the 
blast. Why should these people have all the gay clothes, 
the flowers, the jewels, the delicate food—all the delight 
and all the leisure ? And tho^e, nothing I Heir soul rose 
against what s^he as she stood there, going through her 
part. Wharton's very words, every inflection of his voice, 
was in her ears, playing chorus, to the scene. 

But when« these first introductions, these littl© empty 
talks of three or four phrases apiece, and all of them alike, 
were nearly done with, Marcella looked eagerly round for 
Mary Harden. There she was, sitting quietly against the 
wall in a remote comer, hef plain face all smiles, her little 
feet dancing under the white muslin frock which she had 
fashioned 'for herself with so mijch pam under Marcella's 
directions. Miss Raeburn was called away to find an arm¬ 
chair for some dowager of importance ; Marcella took ad¬ 
vantage o£ the break and of the epd of 'a dance to hurry 
down the room to Mary. Aldoug, who was talking to old 
Sir Charles Leven, ^Frank's father, a few steps ciff, nodded 
£,nd smiled to her as he saw ner move. u « 

“ Have ybxi been dancing, Mary ? ” she said severely. 
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”1 wouldn't for worlds ! L never was so much amuifed 
in my l)le. Look at thfese girls—those sisters—in the huge 
velvet sleeves, like toloured balloons 1—and that old lady 
in the pink tulle* and diamonds. I do so wadt to get her 
her cloak*! And those Lancers^ I never could have 
imagined people danced like that. They didn't dance them 
—they romped theftn I It wasn’t beautiful —wm it ? ” 

“ Why flo ycfti exp&t ad English crowd to ao anything 
beautiful ? If we could d!b it, we should be too ashamed.” 

“ But it is beautiful, all the same, you scornful person l" 
cried Mary, •dragging*hlr friend down beside hen “ How 
pretty the girls are I Add as for the diamonds, I never 
saw anything so wonderful. I wish I could "have made 
Charles come ! V • 

“ Wouldn’t he ? ” 

* f No she looked a little troubled—“ he # couldn’t think 
it would b§ quite right. But I don’t know—a &ght like this 
takes me of! my feet, shakes me up, and dbes me a world 
of good f ” • 

‘‘You dear, simple thing!” said Marcella, slipping her 
hand into Mary’s as it lay on the bench. 

" Oh, ydu needn’t be so superior 1 ” cried.Mary—V not for 
another year at least. I don’t believe you are much more 
used to it than I affi! ” 

“If you mean,”, said M^rcel^, “that I was never at 
anything so big and splendid as this before, you are quite 
right.” 

And shfe looked round t$Le ropm with that curious, cold 
air of personal detachment from all site law which had often 
struck Mary, and to-night made her indignant. v # 

“ Then enjoy it she §aid, Ihughing amd frowning at 
the same time. “ That's a much more plaid jiuty fcg you 
than it was for Charles to stay nt home—there ! Haven't 
you been dancing ? ” • 

“ No; Mr. Raeburn doesn’t dance. But he thinks he can 
get through the next Lancers if I will steer him.” 

• “ Then I shall find a seat where I can look at # you,” said* 
Mary decidedly. Ah, .there is Mr. *Raebum coming to 
introduce somebody to you. I knew they wouldn’t Jet you , 
sit here long.” * * • * 

Aldous brought up* a young Guardsman, who boftlly 
asked Miss Boyce for tjie pleasure of a dance. Mamlla 
consented*; and off they swejtf into a foom which was only 
just beginning to fill for the new dance, and yhlre, there¬ 
fore, for the moment .the young grace of both had free play. 
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Marcella had 1/een an indefatigable dancer in "the old London 
days at those students’ parties, with their dyed gfcves and 
lemonade suppers* which w£re cunnihg in her head now 
as she swayed to the rhythm of this perfect band. The 
mere delight in movement tcame back to her;. and while 
they danced, she danced with all her heart. T^en in the 
pauses she f would lean against the wall beside her partner, 
and rack her brain to find a vtord to say‘ to him. As for 
anything thbt he said, every word—whether of Ascot, or 
the last Academy, or the new, plays, or the hunting and 
the electrons—sounded to her more vapid than; the last. 

Meanwhile AldOus stood ne&r Mary Harden and watched 
the dancing figure. He had never seen her dance before. 
Mary shyly stole a look at him from time tc time. 

" Well, 1 ’ lie said at last, stooping to his neighbour, “ what 
are you thinking of ?" * *■ 

“ 1 think she is a . dream {" said Mury, flushing with the 
pleasure of being able to say it. They were great friends, 
he and she, and to-night somehow she was* not a bit afraid 
of him. 

Aldous’s tye sparkled a moment; then he looked down 
at Jher \rith a kind smile. " If you suppose I am going to 
let you sit here all night, you are very much mistaken. 
Marcella gave mo precise instructions. 1 am going off this 
moment to find somebody. 1 ' „ « 

“ Mr. Raeburn—don't 1 *' cried Mary, catching at him. 
But he was gone, and she was left in trepidation, imagining 
the sort of formidable young ^man who was toon to be 
presented to her, and v shaking at the thought of him. 

Wh^ij the dance was over Marcella returned to Miss 
Raeburn, who*was standing at the door into the corridor, 
and c had beckoned to her. She went through a number of 
new introductions, and declared to herself that she was 
doing all she could. Miss Raeburn was not so well satisfied. 

" Why can't she smile ^ apd chatter like other girls ? " 
thought Aunt Neta impatiently. “ It’s her * ideas,’ I 
suppose. What rubbish ! * There, now—just see Ihe differ¬ 
ence 1" > ** * r 

Format the moment Lady Winterbourne came up, and 
instantly Marcella wad all smiles and talk* holding her 
friend by both hands, dinging to her almost. 

Oh, do come here I " die said sledding her into a comer. 
"There's such a ctowd, and I say all the wreng things. 
There! " W wth a sigh of relief. "Now I feeh myself pro¬ 
tected.*' 
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.' «' I mustn’t keep you.” saidjLady Winterbourne, a little 
taken alack by her effusion. “ Everybody is wanting to 
talk to you.” 

“Oh, I know!* There is Miss Raeburn looking at me 
severely already. But I must do a! I like a little.” 

" You ought to do as Aldous likea,” said Lady Winter¬ 
bourne suddenly, id her deepest afid most tragiq voice. It 
seemed to tier a*moment haft come fortadmomtion, and she 
seized it hastily. * 

Maiyella stared at her jp. surprise. She knew by now 
that when Lady Winterbourne looked most forbidding she 
was in reality most shy. Birfc still she waft takeq aback. 

“ Why do you say that, I wonder ? ” she asked, half 
reproachfully. <*' I* have been behaving myself qufte "nicely 
—I # have indeed ; at Jeast, as nicely as I knew how.” 

Lady Winterbourne’s tr%gic air yielded to # a slow smile. 

“ Yeu I00I5 very weft, my dear. That white becomes you 
charmingly; so do the pearls. I don’t wonder that Alaous 
always knows where you are.” • • 

Marcella raised her eyes, and caught those of Aldous 
fixed upon her from the other side of the 'room. She 
blushed, s&iled slightly, and looked away. • 

“ Who is that tall man just gone up to speak to him ? ” 
she asked of her coihpanion. „ 

” That is Lord Wandle,” %aid £,ady Winterbourne, “ and 
his plain second .wife behind him. Edward always scolds 
me tor not admiring him. He says women know nothing 
at all about men’s looks, an<§ that Lord Wandle was the most 
splendid man of his^ time. But I ailvays think it an un¬ 
pleasant face.” * , 

“ Lord Wandle ! ** exclaiyied Marcella, frowning. “ Oh, 
please oome with me, dear Lady Winterbourne 1 ¥ I £now 
he is asking Aldous to introduce him, and I won’t—no, I 
will not —be introduced to him.” • 

And laving hold of her astonished companion, she drew 
her hastily through a doerway near, walked quickly, still 
gripping ner, through two connected rooms beyond, and* 
finally tended her^md herself on a soft, in Lora Maxwell's 
library, pursued meanwhile through all her hurried* course 
by the curious looks 6f an obSefvaJft throflg. 

" That man 1 no, that would really have been too much*! ” 
said Marcella, using hUc lygerfeather fan with stormy enesgy. 

“ Wharfs the matter with *you, my® dear ? ” said Laay 
Winterbourne in her amazement; “ and what is {he matter 
with Lord Wandle ? V 
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QA ‘ You must know ! ” sai$ Marcella indignantly, “ Oh, 
you must have seen that case in the paper last wc&k—that 
shocking case !‘ A woman arfd two children died in one of 
his cottages' of blood-poisoning; nothing dn the world but 
his neglect—his brutal nfegleet 1 ” Her' breast heaved ; she 
seemed almost on the point of weeping. “ The agent was 
appealed tp—did nothirig. Then the 61 ergyman wrote to 
him direct, and got an answer. 4 The answdr wai published. 
For cruel insolence I never saw anything like it I He ought 
to be in prison for manslaughter—and he comes (l here l 
And people laugh and talk with him i ,J t 

She stopped, almost choked*by her own passion. But 
the incident, after all, was only the spark to the mine. 

Lady Winterbourne stared at her helplessly. «“ Perhaps 
it isn’t true,” she suggested. “ The newspapers put in so 
many lies, especially about us —i;he landlords. Edward says 
one ought never to believe them.—Ah,- here comes Aldeus.” 

Aldous, indeed, with some perplexity on his brow, was to 
be seen approaching, looking for his betrothed. ' Marcella 
dropped her fan and sat erect, her angry colour fading into 
whiteness. 

“ My*’darling ! I couldn’t think what had become of you. 
May I bring Lord Wandle and introduce him to you ? He 
is an qld friend, here, and my godfather. Ndt that I am 
particularly proud of the* relationship,” he said, dropping 
his voice as he stooped over her. “ He is a soured, disagree¬ 
able fellow, and I hate many of the things he does. But it 
is an old tie, and my grandfather is tender of stich things. 
Only a word oatwo ; Hhen I will get rid of him.” 

" Algous, I can't'' said Marcella, 1 looking up at him. 
" How could I.? I saw that cs^se. I must be rude to him.” 

AMouS lpoked considerably disturbed. “ It was very 
bad, he said slowly. “4 didn’t know you had seen it. 
What shall I do ? I promised to go back for him.” 

“Lord Wandle — Miss*Boyce!” said Miss Raeburn’s 
sharp little voice behind Altfous. * Aldous, moving aside in 
hasty disrpay, saw his aunt, looking very determined, pre¬ 
senting her tall neighbour, who bowed loif with old-fashioned 
deference to the girl on the sofa. 

Lady Winterbourne looked “with trepidation at Marcella. 
Btit the sacial instinct held, to some extent. Ninety-nine 
we«&.en can threaten a scene oMhQ?kihd Lady Winterbourne 
dreaded for one that cane, carry it through.u Marcella 
yr&vered \ then, with her most forbidding air ,e she made a 
scarcely perceptible return of Lord Wandle’s bow. 
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" Did vou edtape in here outjof the heat ? ” he asked lust. 

“ But I%un afraid no &ne lets you escape to-night. The 
occasion is too interesting®” • 

Marcella made <no reply. Lady Winterboum'e threw in a 
nervous regiark on the crowd. * • 

“ Oh yes, a great crush,’* said Lord Wandle. “ Of course 
we all come to see Aldous happy.—How long # is it, Miss 
Boyce, sin#e yon settled at Mellor ? ” * 

“ Six months.” • 

She # looked straight before her and not at him as she 
answered, and her t&rib fnacle Miss Raeburn’s blood boil. 

Lord Wandle—a battered? hoarsened, but still magnificent- 
looking man of sixty—examined the speaker an instant from 
half-shut eyes, then put up his hand to his moustache with 
a half-smile. * 

‘‘‘You like the country ? ” 

“ 3 fes.” o 

As she spoke her reluctant monosyllabic the girl had 
really ncf conception of the degree of hostility expressed in 
her manner. Instead, she was hating herself for her own 
pusillanimity. 

“ And tfle people ? ” 

“ Some of them.” 

And straightway* she raised her fierce b]^kck eyes^to his, 
and the man* blforQ her unc^erstqpd, as plainly as any one 
need understand, that whoever else Miss Boyce might like, 
she did not like Lord Wandle, and wished for no more con¬ 
versation With him. 9 « 

Her interrogator turned to Aldous #itft sailing aplomb. 

“ Thank you, my "dear Aldous. Now let me retirg. No 
one must monopolize your charming lady.” „ 

And again he bowed low to her, this time With an ir<jjiical 
emphasis not to be mistaken, and walked away. 

Lady Winterbourne saw him go up to his wife, Who had 
followed him at a distance, and«speak to her roughly with 
a frown. They left the room! and presently, through the 
o,ther door of the library which opened on the corridor,,, 
she saw them para, as though they were goiifg to their 
carriage. . . 

Marcella rose. She looked* fifst dt Miss’Raeburn, then at 
Aldous. “ Will you ta^e me away ? ” she said, going ujf to 
him; " X am tired—t&ke\ me> to your room.” 

He putoher hand inside his«arm, and they pushed their 
way througfe the crowd. Outside in the passage*they m^t 
Hallin. He had not. seen her before, and he put out his 
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band. But there was something distant in "his gentle greet¬ 
ing which struck at this moment like a bruise on dlarcella's 
quivering nerves. It came*across her that for some time 
past he hsCd made no further advances to her; j that his 
first eager talk of friendship between* himself and her had 
dropped; that his acceptance of her into his world and 
Aldous’s was somehow** suspended—in' abeyance. She bit 
her lip tightly and (hurried AlGous hlong. * Again the same 
lines of gay, chatting people hlong the corridor and on 
either side of the wide staircase—greetings, introduction— 
a nightmare of publicity. r 

“Rather pronounced—to tarry him off like that,” said* 
a clergyman to Ins wife with a kindly smile, as the two 
tall figures disappeared along the uppes gallery* “ She will 
have him all to herself before long.” 

. i 

* # # * * 1 * 

Aldous 6hht the door of his sittirg-room behind /hem. 
Marcella quickly drew her hand out of his arm, and going 
forward «to the mantelpiece rested both elbowk upon it 
and hid her face. 

He looked at her a moment in distress and astonishment, 
standing a little apart. Then he saw that she* was crying. 
The colour flooded into his face, and going up to her he tome 
her hand, whiqh was all she would yield him* and holding 
it to his lips, said, in her ear every spotting, tender word 
that love's tutoring could bring to mind. In his emotion 
he told himself ana her that he admired'and loved her the 


more for the incident downstairs, for the temper she had 
shown 1 She # alofie ^among them all had had the courage 
to strike the true, stem Christian note. As to the annoy¬ 
ance* shch courage might bripg upoh him and her in the 
future-t-eved as to the trouble it might cause his pwn dear 
folff—what' real matter ? • In these things she should lead. 

What could love have asked better than such a moment ? 
Yet Marcella’s weeping was in truth the weeping of despair. 
This man’s very sweetness' to ker, his .very assumption of 
the right to comfort and approve her, roused in her a desper¬ 
ate stifled sense of bonds that should never have, been made, 
and that now could not be broken. It was all plain to her 
at last. His touch had nef thrill for her, his frown no terror. 
She had accepted him without toying him, coveting What 
h^ould give her. And now it Sbemed to her that she 
cared nothing foreanything he»could give that the life 
^before her was to be one series of petty conflicts between 
her and a surrounding circumstance .which must inevitably 
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in the end be t£o strong for her 3 conflicts from which neither 
heart nor ambition coufd gain anything. She had desired 
a great position for fthat she inight do with*it. But what 
could she do with it! She would be subdued*—oh ! very 
quickly!—to great houses and great people, and all the 
vapid pomp and idle toil of wealth.. All that picture of 
herself, stooping Atom place and*power, to bmd up the 
wounds of the people, fa. which she had once delighted, was 
to her now a mere flimsy Vulgarity. She had been shown 
other yieals—other wavs—and her pulses were still swaying 
under the audacity—the 0 virile inventive force of the show¬ 
man. Everything she had t&ce desired looked flat to her; 
everything she was not to have glowed and shone.* Poverty, 
adventure,«ipassdont the joys of self-realization—these she 
gavg up. she woulc^bedbme Lady Maxwell, make friends 
with Miss 'Raeburn, and we^r the family diamonds 1 

Then, in the midst»of her rage with herself atod fate, she 
drew herself away, looked up, and caught fall the eyes of 
Aldous Raeburn. Conscience stung and burned. What 
was this life she had dared to trifle with—this man she had 
dared to treat as a mere pawn in her own game ? She gave 
way utterly, appalled at her own misdoing, and behaved 
like a penitent child. Aldous, astonished and alarmed by 
her emotion* and by the wild incoherent ihings she said, 
won his way tat lash to some* moments of divine happiness, 
when, leaving her trembling hand in his, she sat submis¬ 
sively beside him, gradually quieting down, summoning 
back her Smiles and her beauty, and letting him call her 
all the fond names hg would. J 

t 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Scarcely a word was exchanged between Marcella* and 
her mother oh the drive home. Yet under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances Marcella's imagination would have found some 
painful exercise in the effort t& And out in what spirit her 
mother had taken the evening—the first social festivity, 
in which Richard Boyce’s wife h^d taken part ?or sixteen 
years. In fact, Mrs.* Boyce had gone through i$ very 
quietly. After her first publid entry on Lord Maxwell's 
arm she; had sat in hej^ comer, taking keen not? of every¬ 
thing, enjoying probably rthe« humours of her kind. Ssg^ral 
old acquaintances who had sepn her at Mellor as a young 
*vife in ken> first married years had come , up With some 
trepidation to speak to her. She had received them with 
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hSr usual well-bred indiffer&pce, and they Had gone away 
under the impression that she regarded herself as ^restored 
to society by this great match that her daughter was mak¬ 
ing. Lady ^Winterbourne had been shyly and therefore 
formidably kind to her } anil both Lord Maxwell and Miss 
Raeburn had been genuinely interest d in smoothing the 
effo t to he£ as much as they could. She'mean while watched 
Marcella—except thijough the eficoudter with Lofrd Wandle, 
which she did not see—and fotind some real pleasure in 
talking both to Aldous and to Hallin. „ 

Yet aM through she was preoccupied, andrtowarcls the 
end very anxious " 1 to get hom^.'a state of mind which pre¬ 
vented her # from noticing Marcella's changed looks after her 
reappearance with Aldous in the ballroom t*s closely as she 
otherwise might havo done. Yet°the mother had observed 
that the end f Of Marcella’s progress * had been ^somewhat 
different frdm" the beginning ; that the girl’s greetings had 
been gentler, *her smiles softer; and that in particular 
she had taken some pains, some wistful* pains, to make 
Hallin talk to her. Lord Maxwell—ignorant of the Wandle 
incident—was charmed with her, and openly said so, both 
to the mother and Lady Winterbourne, in his 'hearty old 
man’s way. Only Miss Raeburn held indignantly aloof, 
and wquld not pretend, even to Mrs. Bdyce. * 

And now Marcella w%s tirpd—dead- tired* she said to 
herself, both in mind and body. She lay back in the 
carriage, trying to sink herself in her own fatigue, to forget 
everything, to think of nothing. ‘Outside the e night was 
mild, and the «mo 6 n Iclear. For some days past, after the 
break-up of the long frost, there had been heavy rain. 
Now tne rain, had cleared aw^y, and *in the air there was 
already *an p&rly promise of spring. As she walkgd home 
from the village that afternoon she had felt the buds,and 
the fields stirring. 

When they got home, Mrs. Boyce turned to her daughter 
at the head of the stairs. '' Shah I unlace your dress, Mar- 
, cella ? ” 

“ Oh' nd, thank ythi. Can I help you J? ” 

* “ N/>. Good-night.” 

” Mamma I ’’—•Marcella turned and ran after her—“ I 
should like* to know how papa is. ,1 will wait here if you 
wi&*$ell me,” • 

Mrs. Boyce looked surprised.« Then she went into her 
{pom and shut the door. Marcella waited outside, leaning 
against the old oak gallery which ran round thp hall, her 
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candle the one- spot of ligit and life in the great da$c 
house. % a 3 

“ He seems to have slept 0 well,” said Mrs. Boyce, re- 
appearing, and speaking under her breath, “'•He has not 
taken the opiate X left for him, so 0 he cannot have been in 
pain. Goo'd-night,” 1 

Marcella kissed her and went. Somehow, in her depres¬ 
sion of nerye and Vill, «he was loath to go away 3 by herself. 
The loneliness of the night, and of heir wing of the house, 
weighed upon her ; the noises made by the old boards under 
her steps, the nlstling* draughts from the dark passages to 
right and left startled and doubled her ; jshe found herself 
childishly fearing lest her candle should go out. -> 

Yet, as she descended the two steps to the pasnagp out¬ 
side her ddor, she could Ijave felt little practical need of it, 
for «the mponlight was streaming in through its uncovered 
windows, not directly, but Reflected from the Tudor front of 
the house which ran at right angles to this passage, and was 
to-night «. shining silver palace, every battlement^ window, 
and moulding in sharpest light arid shade under the radiance 
of the night. Beneath her feet, as she looked put into the 
Cedar Garden, was a deep triangle of shadow, thrown by 
that part of the building in which she stood ; and ’beyond 
the garden tjie barred black masses of the cedars closing up 
the view lent additional magic to the glitterihg unsubstantial 
fabric pf the 0 moonlit house?, wlhch was, as it were, em¬ 
bosomed arid framed among them. She paused a moment, 
struck by the strangeness and beauty of the spectacle. The* 
Tudor front had the air oV some fa’7y jb&nqueting-hall lit 
by unearthly hands«for some weird gathering of ghostly 
knights. Then she turned to her, room, impatiently long¬ 
ing in her sick fatigue to be 'quit of her dress hnd ornaments 
and turftble into sleep. 9 • 

* Yet*bhe made no hurry. She fell off the first chair that 
offered. Her candle behind hei^ had little power over the 
glooms of the dark tapestried room, but it did serve to illu¬ 
minate the lines of her own form as she saw it reflected 


iri the big glass of her wardrobe straight in frent of her, J 
She sat with her hands rotind her knees, absently looking at' 
herself—a white, long-limbec^ apparition struck out J of the 
darkness. But she was conscious of nothing save ope 
mounting overwhelming passionate desire, almost a cry. 

Mr. Wharton must go«away—he must —or she couftPrfot 
bearit, • w * 

Quick animations of insight, memory, selfrreco&nitioh’, 
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r'lf-surrender, rose and brqke upon her. At last physical 
weariness recalled her. ’She put tip her hands te' take off 
her pearls. r f> 

As she did so she started, hearing a n$ise that made her 
turn her head. Just outsidf her door a little spiral staircase 
led down from her corridor to the one below, which ran at 
the back of the old’ library, and opened intq the Cedar 
Garden at 4 ts farther end. * « n 

Steps surely—light steps—along the corridor Outside, 
and on the staircase. Nor did they die %way. could 
still heat- them—as she sat, afresh,'strainipg her cars— 
pacing slowly along the lower "passage. 

Her heart, after its pause, leapt into fluttering life. This 
roonu others, the two passages, the libj-aijjr, and the stair¬ 
case, represented that part of the»house to which the ghost 
stories of Mellor clung most persistently. Substantially the 
block of building was of early Tudor date, but the passages 
and the staircase had been alterations made with some 


clumsiness at the time of the erection of, the eighteenth- 
century front, with a view to bringing these older rooms 
into the general plan. Marcella, however, might demon¬ 
strate as she pleased that the Boyce who was suj&Ogfid to 
have stabbed himself on the staircase died at least forty 
years before the staircase was made. ^ None thfcjlbjs, no 
servant would go alone, if she could help ijt, into either 
passage after dark ; and there was muck excite^Ugji|v^lini 
how Miss Boyce could sleep where she did. DeacoifwlStmdea 


passage after dark ; and there was much exciteqUgte^lling 
how Miss Boyce could sleep where she did. DeacoIraffifttQded 
in stories of things spiritual and peripatetic, of steps* jjgfOans, 
lights in the library, and the rest. Marcella had cohswstently 
laughed at her. 

Yef all the same she had made in secret a very diligent 
pursuit of this ghost, settling m the end to a cert^jn pique 
wittf him that he would pot show himself to so anient a 
daughter of the hotise. She had sat up waiting for him; 
she hacl lingered in the candor outside, and on the stairs, 
expecting him. By the help of,a favourite carpenter she 
had made researches into roofs, water-pipes, panelling, and 
old cupboards, in the hope of finding a practical cine to 
him. In vain. 


Yet here were the <?fcepa-»-regular, soft, unmistakable. 
The colourjmshed back into her cheeks l Her eager healthy 
yquth forgot its wbes, flung Qff ifs ■weariness, and panted 
for an adventure, & discovery, springing up, she threw 
her fur wrap round her again, and gently oper^d the door, 
listening. 1 
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For a minute, nothing—then a few vague sounds as ni 
somethin living and moving'down below—surely in the 
library ? Then the steps again. Impossibly that it should 
be any one breaking in. No burglar would walk so leisurely. 
She closed her door, behind her, ypd, gathering her white 
satin skirts*about her, she descended the staircase. 

The corridor belo,w was in radiant moonlight, chequered 
by the feu£ pieces of old furniture it contained, and the 
black and white of the old portrait prints hanging on the 
watte. first her seeking, excited eyes coula make out 
nothing. Than In a Jtesh they perceived the figure of 
Wharton'at the farther end, .near the garden door, leaning 
against one of the windows. He was apparently looking 
out at the moonlit house, and she caught the faint odour 
of a cigarette. 0 

Her. first instinct was to turn* and fly. But Wharton 
had seen her. As he looked about him at the sound of her 
approach, the moon, which was just roundyig the comer 
of the house, struck on her full, amid the shadows of the 
staircase, and she heard his exclamation. 

Dignity:*—a natural pride—made her pause. She came 
forwa^ffowly—he eagerly. * 

“I npd footsteps,” she said, with a coldness under 
which lj|k|>f%iuly saw her embarrassment. 14 1 could not 
suppQ6§*4&$ > anybody was still up, so I caritfe down to see.” 

He w&Ateflt a moment, scanning herewith laughing eyes. 
Tim qH|K>k his head. 44 Confess you took me for the 
ghost £$,he said. 

She hesitated; then must laugh too. She herself had told 
him the stories, so that his guess was natural. “ Perhaps I 
did,” she said. 44 One more disappointment 1 Goodnight.” 

He looked after her a quick undecided moment as she 
made a ttep in front of him, then^t the half-burnt ciga&tte 
he held'in his hand, threw the end away with a hasty gesture, 
overtook her, and walked beside £er along the corridor. 

“ I heard you and youj; mother come in,” he said, as 
though explaining himself. ” Then I waited till I thought 
you must Doth be asleep, and came dojwn here jo look at 
that wonderful effect on 'the old house.” He pointed to 
the silver palace outside. 44 \ have,a trick of being sleep¬ 
less—a trick, too, of wandering at night. My own people 
know it, and bear witff me ? but I am abashed that; vrju 
should have found me out.\ Just tell mer-in one word—how 
the ball wg&t ” 1 

He pauseoat the mot of the stairs, his hands On his sides, 

A M 
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an keenly wide awake as though it were three o’clock in the 
afternoon instead of three m the morning. f 

Womanlike, her mood instantly shaped itself to his, 

“ It went very well,” she said perversely, putting her 
satin-slippered foot on& thei first step. 0 “ There were six 
hundred people upstairs, and four hundred coachmen and 
footmen downstairs, according to our man. . Everybody 
said it wafi splendid.” f r . f 

Hi9 piercing enigfnatic gaze oould not leave her. As he 
had often frankly warned her, he was a man m^pest of 
sensations. Certainly, in this strange ■medtiny withUAldous 
Raeburn’s betrothed, in the racist of the sleep-bound house, 
he had found one. Her eyes were heavy, her cheek pale. 
But .in 'this soft vague light—white arm^ and neck now 
hidden, now revealed by the cloak she had thrown about 
her glistening. satin—she was more- enchanting than he 
had ever seefl her. His breath ^quickpned. 

He said todiimself that he would make Miss Boycd stay 
and talk, to him. What harm—to her or to Raeburn ? 
Raeburn would have chances enough before long. Why 
admit his monopoly before the time ? She was not in love 
with him 1 As to Mrs. Grundy—absurd 1 Whsa# in, the 
true reasonableness of things was to prevent hum^p,beings 
from conversing by night as well as by. day ? 

**Oiie moment/’ he said, delaying her. ” You must be 
dead tired-—too tired fdt romance. Else I to 

you, turn aside an instant and look at the UtyipSr. 1 % is 
a sight to remember.” * « . 

Inevitably she', glanced behind her, and saw that the 
library door was ajar. He flung it open, and the great room 
shoWed wide, its high domed roof lpst in shadow, while 
along the bare floor and up the latticed books crept, here 
streaks and fingers, and there wide breadths of light from 
the unshuttered and curtainless windows. 


“ Is&i’t it the very poetry of night and solitude ? ” he said, 
looking in with her. ” You love the place; but did you 
ever see it so lovable ? The dead are here; you did right* 
' to come fend seek them 1 1 Look at your namesake in that 
ray. To-night she lives! She knows'that is her husband 
opposite—'those .are her books beside her. And the rebel 1 ” 
-<vhe pointed, smiling, to the portrait of Jobn Boyce. * * When 
you jwe gone I shall shut myelf here—sit in his chair, 

invoke him—and put my speech together. I am nervous 
about to-morrow (he was bound, as she knew, to a large 
'Labour Congress in the Midlands, where he was to preside). 
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and sleep will make no terms with me. Ah l how straiigt 1 
Who caft that be passing the avenue ? ” 

He made a step er tw£ into the room, and put up his 
hand to his brow, looking intently. Involuntarily, yet with 
a thrill, Marpella followed. Tljey walked to the window. 

“ It is Hurd / ” she cried in a tone of distress, pressing 
her face against the glass. “ Outsat*this time, and with a 
gun! Oh#lear,.d*ear l*’ • ' 

. There could be no question that it was Hurd. Wharton 
had seen him tyiger in the shadowy edge of the avenue, 
as thofegh reconnoitring? ahd now, as he stealthily crossed 
the moonlit grass, his slouching dwarf’s* figure, his large 
head, and the short gun under his arm, were*all plainly 
visible. » • • • • 

“ What ao you suppose he is after ? ” said Wharton, still 
gazing, his hands in Sis pockets. • 

“ | don’t know ; h e wouldn’t poach on d! m* land ; I’m 
sure he wouldn't 1 Besides, there is nothing to poach." 
Wharton*3miled fc ** He must lje going, after alh to Lord 
Maxwell’s coverts! They are just beyond the avenue, on 
the side of the hill. Oh ! it is too disappointing 1 Can we 
do anything ? " • 

She looked at her companion with troubled eyes. This 
incursion of* something sadly and humanly real seemed 
suddenly to l^ave m|de it naturalJ:o be standing besKUThim 
there at that strange hour. Her conscience was soothed. 

Wharton shook: his head. " I don’t see what we could do. 
How strong the instinct is I I told you that woman had a 
secret. Well, it is only one form—£h£ squalid peasant’s 
form—of the same distinct which sends the young fellows 
of our class ruffling .it and chancing it all qver the world. 
It is the f instinct to take one’s fling, to get outfof the nd, to 
claim one’s innings against the powers that be—Nature, or 
the law, or convention." , 

" I know all that; I never blame them! ” cried Marcella; 

“ but just now it is so moastrdhs—so dangerous 1 Wes tall 
'specially alert—and this gang about! Besides, I got him, 
wbrk from Lord Maxwell, ana made him promkfe me—for 
the wife and childrln’s sake." 

Wharton shrugged his shoulders. 

'* I should think Westell is right, and a that thesgang hafVe 
got hold of him. It 4 a jnrhot always happens. Tho*lasal 
man is th$ catspaw. Sb yop are sorry for him—this 
man ? " h$ raid in another tone, facing round unoft her. , 
She looked astonished, and drew herself up nervously, 
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turning at the same time tp leave the room. But before 
shQ could reply he hurried on,— * £ 

“ He—may escape his risk.* Give your pity, Miss Boyce, 
rather to one—who has not escaped t ” « 

44 I don't know what you #nean,” she said, unconsciously 
laying a hand on oneof the old chairs beside her to steady 
herself. “ But it is' tofe> late to talk.. Good-night, Mr. 
Wharton.” 6 \ r • • e 

44 Good-bye,” he said quietly • yet with a low emphasis, 
at the same time moving out of her path- She stopped, 
hesitating. Beneath the lace*add*fhde<rmfwers bn her 
breast he could see how her h^urt beat. 

" Not g6od-bye ? You are coming back after the meet¬ 
ing?" ' . . - 

44 1 think not. I must not inflict myself—on Mrs. Boyce 
—any more. You will all be very Busy during the hext 
three weeks. * It would be. an intrusion if I were to come 
back at such*a time—especially—considering the fact”—• 
he spoke*slowly—“ that I as distasteful as I fiow know 

myself to be to your future husband. Since you all left 
to-night the house has been very quiet. I sat over the 
Are thinking. It grew clear to me. I must go* and go at 
once. Besides—a lonely man as I am must not risk his 
nerve. His task is set him, and there are none to stand by 
him" ifhe fails. . 0 

She trembled all over. Weariness and excitement made 
normal self-control almost impossible. * "• ** ■ 

“Well, then,,I must say thank you," she •said indis¬ 
tinctly, ” for you hafe taught me a great deal.” 

“ l£ou will unlearn it I ” he said gaily, recovering his self- 
possessTon, so,it seemed,«as she lost hers. ” Besides, before 
many weeks *are over you wifi have heard hard Jhings of 
me. I know that very well. I can say nothing to meet 
-them. c Nor should I attempt anything. It may* sound 
brazen, but that past of mine, which I can see per¬ 
petually present in Aldous® Raeburn’s mind, for'instance, 
, and which means so much to his good aunt, means to me 
just nothfbg at all h The doctrine of identity, must be trite 
—I must be the same person I was uien. But, all the 
same, what I did then does not matter a straw to me’now. 
Tb all practical purposes I am another man. I was then a 
YS”*h, idle, d&teuvrj, playing with the keys of life in turn. 
I have now unlocked the pajth thlt suits me. Its quest has 
.^transformed me—as I believe, ennobled me. £ do not ask 
Raeburn of any one else to believe it r . It is my t own affair. 




Only, if we ever meet again in jtfe, you and I, and you think 
you ha\% reason to ask framiliation of me, do not ask it, do 
net expect it. The man y^u will have in,your*mind has noth¬ 
ing to do with m^ I will not be answerable fof his sins.*’ 
As he said these things he wa^ leaning lightly forward, look¬ 
ing up at her, his arms resting on the back of one of the old 
chairs, one foot crossed over the Other. The attitude was 
easy calm itself.* The tone-^-indomitable, analytfb, reflective 
—matched it* Yet, all the same, her woman's instinct divined 


a hidden agitation, and, woman-like, responded to that and 
that only. * • • • * • 

“ Mr. Raeburn will nevestbell me old stories about any? 
body," said she proudly. " I asked him once, Out—out of 
curiosity—about y^u, and he would tell me nothing."* 

“ Generous i ,r said Wharton dryly. “ I am grateful." 
"•No 1 " cried Mar&lla indignantly, rushing blindly at the 
outlet for emotion. J* No P you are not grat&ful; you are 
always judging him harshly—criticizing, despising what he 
does." • # • 

Wharton was silent a moment." Even in the moonlight she 
could see the reddening of his cheek. " So be it," he said 
at last.. “<l submit, you must know best. But ygu ? are 
you always content ? Does this milieu into which you are 


insulting that you*should ask in that tone. It means that you 
think me, a»hypocrite l—and I have given y^u no cause——" 
“ Good heavens, no 1 " he%xclaimedf interrupting her and 
speaking in a low, hurried voice. “ I had no motive, no 
reason for what I sai<j—none—but ibis, that you aregding— 
that we are parting. I spokfc in gibes to make you* speak— 
somehow to strike—to reach you.. To-morrow it will b<Ftoo 
late l "* 


And before, almost, she knew IJiat he had' moved, lie had 
stooped forward, caught a fold mi her dress, pressed it to his 
' lips, and dropped it. 

4 *“ Don’t speak," be said brokenly, sprmging up 2nd stand¬ 
ing before her in bfer patfi. “ You snail forgive me—I will 
compel it I See! here we are.on thip moonlit space of floor, 
alone, in the night. Very probably we shall ijever meet 
again, except as strangftp., f*ut off convention, and a qea k 
to me, soul, to soul! Yoa, are not hapQy altogether in mis 
marriage. *1 know it. t You hflve as good as confessed it. 
Yet you vfrllgo through with it. You have given your worn 
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-Syour honour holds you. Lrecognize that it holds you. I 
say nothing, not a syllable, against 9 your bond I But here, 
to-night, tell me, promise me*tha$ you* will make this mar¬ 
riage of youA serve our hopes and ends, threads that you and 
I have foreseen together—that it shall *be your instrument, 
not your chain. We have been Bix weeks together. You say 
you have learnt from me* You have l *You have given me 
your mind* your hqfurt to write oifi and .1 har/e written. 
Henceforward you will never look at life as you might have 
done if X had not been here. Do you think } triumph, that I 
boast ? •Ah l ”—he drew in his brefeth—“ wha$ if in helping 
you and teaching you—for 1 h£*e helped and taught you!— 
I have undone myself ? What if I came here the slave of 
impersodal causes, of ends not my own ^ •What if I leave, 
maimed, in face of the battle ? Mot your fault r No, per¬ 
haps not; but *at least you owe me sdhie gentleness now, in 
these last wbifas—some kindness € in farewell." 

He came cldber, held out his hands. With one of her own 
she put hb back, and lifted .the other dizzily to hei*forehead. 

“ Don't come near me! ” she said, tottering. " What is 
it ? I cannot see. Go 1 ” 

And'guiding herself, as though blindfold, to & chair, she 
sank upon it, and her head dropped. It was the natural 
resujt of a moment of intense excitement coming upon nerves 
already strained and tried to their utmost. Sjie fought des¬ 
perately against her weakness; but there was a moment 
when all around her swam, and she knew nothing. 

Then came a strange awakening. What was* this room, 
this weird lighf, ttfes£ unfamiliar forms of things, this warm 
support, against which her cheek lay ? 4 She opened her eyes 
languidly. They met Wharton’s half* in wonder. He was 
kneeling besfde her, holding Her. But for an instant she 
realized nothing except hi* look, to which her own Helplessly 
replied. 

“ Once f " she heard hint whisper—" once! Then nothing 
more—for ever." 4 • 

And stooping, slowly, deliberately, he kissed her. 

In a stinging flow, life, shame, returned upon her. She 
struggled to her feet, pushing him from ner. 

"you dared,"* she safid — 7 dated such a thing ? ” 

*She could say no. more; but her attitude, fiercely instinct, 
thcrsgh all her physical weakness* With her roused best self, 
was speech enoughs He dyi not venture to approach her, 
4$he walttbc^ away. He heard the door«.close, harrying steps 
on the little stairs, then silence. • * 
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He remained where she had left him, leaning against tSe 
latticed Vail for some ti&e. when he moved it was topick 
up a piece of maidenhair vrtiich had dropped from her 
dress. • 

“ That v^as a scene! ’* he said* tooting at it and at the 
trembling of his own hand. “ It carries one back to the days 
of the Romantics., »Was I Alfred cfe Musset and^he George 
Sand ? DM any of thefn evdr taste a more poignant moment 
than I—when she—lay updn my breast ? To be helpless— 
yet yield nothing—it challenged me t Yet I took no advan¬ 
tage—hone. •When Site tooked —when her eye, her soul, was 
for that instant mine themP Well, the world has rushed 
with me since I saw her on the stairs ; life can bring me noth¬ 
ing of such,a quality again. What did 1 say ?—hdw imuch 
did I mean ? My God 1 *how can I tell ? 1 began as an 
actcft, did I finish as & man ? ” • 

Hq paced up and down thinking; gradually, *by the help 
of an iron Will, quieting down each rebellious pulse. 

“ That “poaches fellow did me .a good turn. Dose / The 
word galled. But, after all, what woman could say less ? 
And what matter ? I have held her in my arms, a in a setting 
—under a moon—worthy of her. Is not life enriched thereby 
beyond robbery ? And what harm ? Raeburn is not in- 
j ured. She will never tell—and neither of u%will ever £ogget. 
Ah! what wa§ that J ” # , • 

He walked quickly to the window. What he had heard 
had been a dull Report coming apparently from the woods 
beyond the eastern side of fjie avenue. As he reached the 
window it was followed by a second. 9 * • 

" That poacher’s gtm, no doubt.” He strained lgL% eyes 
in vain, Collision,*perhaps, and mischief.* No matter; 

I have npthing to do with it. The world is all Jyrifc fo%me 
to-niglrt. I can hear in it no other rhythm.” 

******* 

The night passed away. Whentthe winter morning broke, 
Marcella was lying with wide, sleepless eyes waiting and pin¬ 
ing for it. ^ Her candle still burnt beside her ; she had baa no « 
courage for darkness, nor the smallest desire for sleep. She 
had gone through sname and anguish. But she would have 
scorned to pity herself. Was*it*not?her natural, inevitable, 
portion ? m % • 

“ I will tell Aldous Everything— everything,” she B a h festo 
herself for t^e hundredth time as $he light penetrated. “ Was 
that only seven Strikmg-^ww—impossible 1 ” • t 

She sat pp/haggard.and restless, hardly able to bear the 
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thought of the hours that grnst pps beford she could see 
Aldous—put all to the touch. * 

Suddenly t shfe remembered .Hurd—tfcfcn old Patton. 

“ He was dying last night/' she thought in her moral tor¬ 
ment—her passion to gefc away from hdrself. “ Js he gone ? 
This is the hour when old people die—the dawn. I will go 
and see—gp at once/’ ' 1 . 

She sprang up. Tfi baffle thi& ache within her by some act 
of repentance, of social amendS, however small, however 
futile—to propitiate herself, if bift by a hairbreadth—this, no 
doubt, Was the instinct at work. *Sfte‘dressedP hastily, glad 
of the cold, glad'of the efforTChe had to make against the 
stiffness of her own young bones—glad, of her hunger and 
faintfiess, of everything physically hard thatehad to be fought 
and conquered. * t 

In a very^sjLott time she had passed quietly downstairs* and 
through the hall, greatly to the amazement of William* who 
opened the fnfht door for her. Once in the village road, the 
damp ra# air revived her greatly. She lifted her h&t temples 
to it, welcoming the waves of wet mist that swept along the 
road, feeling her youth come back to her. 

Suddenly, as she was nearing the end of a narroto bit of lane 
between high hedges and the first houses of the village were in 
sight,*she was slopped by a noise behind her—a strange, un¬ 
accountable noise as of ^ome^’s voices, calling and wailing. 
It startled and frightened her, and she stood in the middle of 
the road waiting. ‘ x 

Then she saw«cyimig towards her two foomen* running at 
full speed, crying ana shouting, their aprons up to their faces. 

“ What is it ? What is the matter ? " she asked, going to 
meet tnem, a»d recognizing two labourers’ wives she knew. 

feO miss,.! O miss ! ” said tne foremost; too wrapt up in 
her news to be surprised at the sight of her, “ theyfve just 
found»’im. They're bringin* ov 'im home. They've got a 
shutter horn Muster Wenuj—'im at Disley Farm. It wor 
close by Disley Wood they found 'em. And there’s ohe ov 
'is men Jjiey've sent off ridin' for the inspector.. Here he 
come/miss 1 Com® out o*'th* way! ” * 

They dragged her back, and a young labourer galloped past 
them on a farm Colt, ufging it on to its full pace, his face red 
amd set. • ’ . c 

^Who is found ? " cried Marcia. 4 “ What is it ? " 

“Westall, miss—C-or’ bless you*. Shot bam in the head they 
•did—bloV^d his brains right out; and Charli* Dynes—oh 1 
he’s knocked about shamful—the doctor don’t giire ho hopes 
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of him. Oh ddary—deaxy mo if And we're goin* for MostBr 
Harden-h-ee must tell the widder—or Miss Mary—none on us 
can! '* • « • 1 

“ And who did ? *' said Marcella, pale with honor, hold¬ 
ing her. • 

" Why, the poachers, miss. Them as they’ve bin waitin' 
for all along; and.they do say as Tltn kurd'a in it, O Lord-, 
O lord I" • • • • § 

Marcella stood petrified, hnd let them hurry on. 

CHAIJiER IX. 

The lane was still again, save for the unwonted souhds coming 
from the ggoup%which had gathered round the tw<J women, 
and were now moving beside them along the village street a 
hundred yard* ahead. • 

Mgrcelfa stood in ahornnfof memory—seeing Hurd's figure 
cross the mdonlit avenue, from dark to dark. Where was he ? 
Had he escaped ? # Suddenly she pet off ru nning , stung by the 
thought of what might have already happened under the eyes 
of that unhappy wife, those wretched children. • 

As she entered the village a young fellow ran up to her in 
breathless excitement. " They've got 'im, miss. He'd come 
straight home—'adi^t made no attempt to mn. As soon as 
Jenkins "—Jenkins # was the poU^eman*—" neared ee 

went straight across to 'is house an* caught 'im. Ee wor 
going to make off—'is wife 'ad been persuadin' ov 'im all 
night. But they+ve caught'im, miss, sure«enough 1 *' 

The lad's exultation was f horrible. *Mhrc^la waved him 
aside, and ran on. A man on horseback appeared qn the 
road in front of her leading from Widrington^to theVillage. 
She recognized Aldous Raebfim, who had checked his horse 
in sudgen amazement as he saw her talking to tile boy. 

” My darling t what are you here for ? Oh, go hopie—go 
home t —out of this horrible business. They have sent for 
me as a magistrate. Dynesds alfve. I beg you 1—go home! *' 
M She shook her head, out of breath and speechless with run- m 
nihg. At the same momept she and he, booking tcfthe right, 
caught sight of the crowd standing in front of Hurd’s cqttage. 
A man ran out from it, seeing the horse and its rider. 

“ Muster Raeburn 1 Muster Raeburn 1 they'ge cotchtd 
*im. Jenkins has got tint” • ’ 'Whs* 

,€ Ah l ” paid Aldous, drfiwingJn a long* stem breath; “ he 
didn't tr% tp get off, then ?—-Marcella, you are not going 
there—to Jhat house * 
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•He spoke in a tone of thf strongest remcnstrance. Her 
soul rose in anger against it. * 9 

“ I am going to her” she said, panting. “ Don't wait." 
And she 16 ft him and hurried on. „ 

As soon as the crowdtrougd the cottage saw her coming, 
they divided to let her pass. 

,r She’s quiet now, nussfc*' said a woman to her significantly, 
nodding towards the^hovel. “ fust after Jenkins got in you 
could hear her crying out pitiful.* 

“ That was when they wor a-handcuffin' (dm/ 1 said a man 
beside her. * * * § • 

Marcella shuddered. “ WiUffchey let me in ? ” she asked. 

" They tora’t let none ov us in," said the man. " There’s 
Hurdfe sister/’ and he pointed to a weeping nromap supported 
by two others. ** They’ve kep* «her out. But here’s the 
inspector, miss j you ask him." • * 

The inspector, a shrewd office? of logg experience, fetched 
in haste fiom*a mile’s distance, galloped up, aOid gave his 
horpjD to»boy. . „ • 

Marcella went up to him. 

He looked at her with sharp interrogation. “ You are Miss 
Boyce 2 Miss Boyce of Mellor ? " * 

“ Yes. I want to go to the wife. I will promise not to 
get inyour way # " • • 

He nodded. The erod'd let them pass. The inspector 
knocked at the door, which was cautiously unlocked by Jen¬ 
kins, and the two went in together. 

“ She’s a queer one," said a thin, weasel-eyed man in the 
crowd to his neighbour. “ To* think o* her bein’ in it—at 
this time o’ day. You could see Mtister Raeburn was a- 
tellur ftf her to go *ome. But she’s alius pampered them 
Huttls/*- * * 

Toe speaker was Ned Patton, old Patton’s son, and,Hurd’s 
companion on many a profitable night walk. It was barely 
a week since he had been out with Hurd on another ferreting 
expedition, some of the proceeds of which were still hidden 
, in Patton’s outhouse. But at the present moment he was 
one of tHfe keenest#of the crowd, watching eagerly for the 
momqpt when he should see his old comrade come out, 
trapped and checkmated, <bound safely and surely to the 
g&llows. #The natural love of incjflent and ehange which 
keep* life healthy had been starved & him by his labourer’s 
condition. This sudden excitement had made a bpute of him. 
* The nfttn next him grimaced, and took his pipe^out of his 
mouth a moment. . “ She won’t be able to do nothin' for 'im. 
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Thor isn’t a man nor boy in l£is ’er© place as didn’t kn6w 
as ee h§ted WestaU likl pison, an’ would be as like as not 
to do for 'im some day. That'll count agen im now terrible 
strong. Ee wor aUus one to blab, ee wor,” * 

“ Well, an* Westail said jus’^s much I ” struck in another 
voice. “ Theer wor sure to be a fight iv ever WestaU got at 
*im—on the job,, Vou see, they may bring it in mansiarter 
after aU.” • • • • * 

“ *Ow does any one know ee wor there at aU ? Who see’d 
him ? ” inquire^ a white-haired elderly man, raising a loud, 
quavering voice from thft middle of the crowd, • 

“ Charlie Dynes see’d ’to,* cried several together. 

" How do yer.know ee see’d *im ? ” * 

From tl|p babel of voices which foUowed the whjtebaired 
man slowly gathered the beginnings of the matter, Charlie 
Dyhes, Westall's assistant, had been first discovered by a 
horsjpkeeper in Farmer Weflin’s employment & he was going 
to his world The lad had been found under h hedge, bleed¬ 
ing and frightfully injured, but still alive. Close beside him 
was the dead body ot WestaU with shot-wounds in the head. 
On being taken to the farm and given brandy; Dynes was 
asked if hertiad recognised anybody. He had said there were 
five of them, “ town chaps; r * ana then he had named Hurd 
quite plainlv*—-whether anybody else, nobody knew. It was 
said he woulc^die, aqd that Mr, Kapburn, haa gone to fake Ids 
deposition. 


“ An’ them town chaps got off, eh ? ” said the elderly man. 
“ Clean 1 ” said Patton, refilling his pipe,. “ Trust them I ” 

# * * # • • g » 

Meanwhile, inside this poor cottage, Marcella was pultingout 


the inspector, she saw Hurd sitting handcuffed* in the noddle 
of thqjatchen, watched by a man whom Jenkins, the local 
policeman, had got in to help him tiU some mor% police 
should arrive. Jenkins was nowsupstaira searching the bed¬ 
room. The little bronchitic bo^ sat on the fender m front of 
the untidy, fireless grate, shivering, his emaciated face like a, 
yellowish white njask, his eyes fixed* immovably on his 
fathers Every now and then he was shaken with coughing, 
out stdl he looked, with the dumb, devoted attention of 
aonm watching animal . m , * • 

Hurd, too, was sitting silent. His eyes, which inched 
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bom thing to thing -about the room: his great eavth-fitaine* 
hands in fchoir fetters, twitched every now and then on his 
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knee. Haggard and dirty all he wps, there'was sl certain 
aloofness, a dignity even, about the misshapen figure which 
struck Marcglla strangely. Hbth«crimihal and victim may 
have it—this dignity. It means that a man feels himself 
set apart from his kind. # : * 

Hurd started at sight of Marcella. “ I want to speak to 
her,'* he said hoarsely, all the inspector* approached him— 
“ to that lady ”—nodding towards her. • * 

“ Very wen,” said the inspector; ** only it is my duty to 
warn you that anything you say now will* be taken down 
and usedTas evidence at the inquest/' * * 

Marcella ( came near. As she'stood in front of him, one 
trembling; ungloved hand crossed over the other, the diamond 
in her 4 engagement ring catching the light from the window 
sparkled brightly, diverting even fflr ttys moment the'eyes of 
the little fellow against whom hq* skirts were brushing. 

“ Ee might ha’ killed me just as well* as I hilled ’im, ♦said 
Hurd, bending'over to her and speaking with difficulty from 
the dryneSs of his mouth. ** I didn't mean*nothink o' what 
happened. He and Charlie came on us round Disley Wood. 
He didn't take no notice o' them. It was they as beat 
Charlie/ But he come straight on at me—all in* a fury—a 
blackguardin' ov me, with ms stick up. I thought he was 
for hfsavin’ my brains out, an' I up with my gfin and fired. 
We was so close—that wes how he got it allrin the head. 
But ee might 'a killed me just as well/' 

He paused, staring at her with a certain anguished inten¬ 
sity, as though be yrere watchiyg to see how she took it— 
nay, trying its effect Doth on her and Jiimself. He' did not 
look afraid or cast down—nay, there was a curious buoyancy 
and steadiness about hi§ manner for ^ the moment which 
astonished her. She could almost have fancied that he was 
more alive, more of a man than she had ever seen him-* -mind 
and body better fused—more at command. 

“ Is there anything moffe you wish to say tb me ? ” she 
asked hini, after waiting. ' f 

' Then suddenly his manner changed. Their eyes met. 
Hers, with all their Subtle inheritance of^vaxiouS expression, 
their realized character, as, it were, searched his, tried to 
understand them—those peasant eyes, so piercing to her 
strained sefose in their animal urgency andshame. Why 
hasblK? done this awful thing-£-de*ieived her — wrecked his 
wife ?—that was what her look tasked. It seemed to her 
too chtldtsh~-too stupid to be believed. •* * • « 

“ I haven't made nobbut a poor return to yaw^miss,” he 
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said in a shambling wav, as though the words were dragged 
out of Aim. Then he \hrew up his head again. “ But I 
didn't mean nothink o' \%hat«happened, ” hc| repeated, dog* 
gedly going off again into a rapid yet, on the whflle, vivid and 
consecutive account? of Westaty's attack, to which Marcella 
listened, frying to remember every word. 

“ Keep that fo$ your solicitor, "/the inspector said at last, 
interrupting him ; “ yt>u art only giving pain to Miss Boyce. 
You had better let her go*to your wifi. 

Hurd looked steadily once more at Marcella. " It be a bad 
end Ita come to," he?s^id'after a moment. “ But I thank 
you kindly, all the same, •they'll want seein' after." He 
jerked his head towards the boy, then towards the outhouse 
or scullery, whe|p his wife was. “ She takes it tenable hard. 
She wanted me to run. *But I said, ' No, I’ll stan’ it out.’ 
Mr.* Brown at the Codrt’ll give you the bit wages he owes me. 
But^ they’ll have to 4*0 on the Union. EvCTybody’ll turn 
their backs*on them now." • 

“ I will look after them,” said Marcella, “ and* I will do 
the best I can for you. Now I will go to Mrs. Hurd.” 

Minta Hurd was sitting in a corner of the outhouse oh the 
day floor,•her head leaning against the wall. The face was 
turned upward, the eyes shut, the mouth helplessly open. 
When Marcella saw* her, she knew that thejunhappy woman 
had already jvept so much in thg houm since her hGSband 
came back to her that she Sould weep no mdre. The two 
little girls in the scantiest of clothing, half-fastened, sat on the 
floor beside her, shivering and begrimed, washing her. They 
had been crying at the tops of their volbeS, Di$t were now only 
whimpering miserably, and trying at intervals to dry their 
tear-stained cheeks with the skirts*of their frocks. The baby, 
wrapped an old shawl, la/on its mother’s kflee, asleep and 
unhealed. The little lean-to place, full of oddS and eiras of 
rubbish, and darkened overhead by a stringof dampclothes, 
was intolerably cold in the raw February dawn, one chil¬ 
dren were blue ; the mother felt like ice as Marcella stooped 
to touch her. Outcast misery could go no farther. , 

* The mother moaned as she felt Marcella’s Hand, then 
started wildly forward, straining her thin neck and swollen 
eyes, that she might see through the two open doors of the 
kitchen and the outhouse.. % • 

“They're*not taktogvhim away?" she said fifcipnLy. 
" Jenkins#wore to me they'd give me notice." 

"No, still there," said Marcella,.her voice shaking. 
" The inspector's come. .You shall have noticd,” ’ 
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«Mn. Hurd recognized her^voice, and looked up at her in 
amazement. r i 

" You must( put this on,” tsai<[ Maucella, taking off the 
short fur cape she wore. “ You are pushed. Give me 
the baby, and wrap youi ? self # in it.” • 

But Mis. Hurd put it away from her with a vehement hand. 
u I'm not cold, miss-ATm burning hot. He made me 
come in hefe. He said he’d da better if the. children and I 
’ud go away a bit. *An’ I couldn’t go upstairs, because— 

because-” She hid her face on her knees. 

Marcella had a sudden sick vi&ofi of the horrors this poor 
creature must have gone through since her husband had 
appeared to her, splashed with the blood of his enemy, 
unden that same marvellous moon which—^ #j 
Her mind repelled its own memories with haste. More¬ 
over, she was aware of the inspector standing at the kitchen 
door and bedkoning to her. S>ne stole across to hiiji so 
softly that Mit. Hurd did not hear her. 4 

“ We have found all we want,” he said iq, his official tone, 
but under his breath—“ the clothes anyway. We must now 
look for the gun. Jenkins is first going to take him off to 
Widrington. The inquest will be held to-morrow here, at 
* The Green Man.* We shall bring him over.** Then he 
added in another voice, touching his *hat, "J don’t like 
leavfiig' you, miss, ,in tins place. Shall Jenkins go and 
fetch somebody to look arter {hat poor thing ? They’ll be 
all swarming in here as soon as we’ve gone.” 

“ No, I'll stax for a while. I’ll look ‘after her. They 
won’t come if £m fcefe. Except his sister—Mrs. Mullins— 
she may come m, of course, if she wants.” 

The mspectqr hesitated. “I’m going now to meet Mr. 
Raeburn, miss. I'll tell him tHat you’re here.” 

” rle kno\£s,”said Marcella briefly. “ Now, areyou ready ? ” 
He signed assent, and Marcella went back to the wife. 

" Mrs. Hurd,” she said* kneeling on the ground beside 
her^ “ they're going.” w , , 4 

t The wife sprang up with n a cry and ran into the kitchen, 
where • Hiffd was already on his |eet between Jenkins arid 
another policeman, who were to convey him to the jail at 
Widrington. But when she came face to face with her hus¬ 
band, something—perhaps the nervqps appeal in his strained 
eyssg^checked her, and she controlled^herself piteously. She 
did not even attempt to ki$s hii& With her eyes on the 
ground, she put her hand on his arm. “ They,’ll let me 
come and sde you, Jim ? ” she said, trembling. 
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,r Yes: yoif can find out |he rules,” he said shortly, 
“ Don't *et them children cry. They want their breakfast 
to warm them. There’s plenty of coal. I brought & sack 
borne from Jellaby’s last night myself. Good-Bye.” 

“ Now, giarch,” Skid the inspector sternly, pushing the 
wife back. 

Marcella put her; arm round the sllaking woman. The door 
opened, ant beyond th% thrde figures as they pasted out her 
eye passed to the waiting drowd, then to the misty expanse 
of common and the dark wpods behind, still wrapped in fog. 

When Mrs? Hurd 3 attr the. rows of people waiting«within a 
stone's throw of the door sheftmrank back. Perhaps it struck 
her, as it struck Marcella, that every face was the face of a foe. 
Marcella r%n toethe door as the inspector stepped \>ut, and 
locked it after him. Mrsf Hurd, hiding herself behind a bit 
of Baize curtain, watched # the two policemen mount with 
Hurd into the fly that was waiting, and then fBllbwed it with 
her eyes along the bit of straight road, utteitng sounds the 
while of low anguish, which wrung the heart in Marcella's 
breast. Looking back in after days it always seemed to her 
that for this poor soul the true parting, the true wrench 
between life and life, came at this moment. 

She went up to her, her own tears running over. 

“ You must coirte and lie down,” she ^aid, recovering 
herself as quickly a? possibly. “ t You and the childreS are 
both starved, and you will want your strength if you are 
to help him. I will see to things.” 

She put'the hdlpless wonmn on thf wooden settle by the 
fireplace, rolling up her cloak to make p a Jullqpr. 

“ Now, Willie, you sit by your mother,—Daisy, where’s 
the cradle ? Put the baby dowtf, and com# and Help me 
make the fire.” * ( _ 

Th^dazed children did exactly as they were fold, ana the 
mother lay like a log on the settle. Marcella found cpal and 
wood under Daisy’s guidance, and soon lit the fire, piling on 
the fuel with a lavish hand. Daisy brought her water, and 
s^e filled the kettle and set it on, to boil, while the little girl, # 
still sobbing at intqpvals like some littlesweeping automaton, 
laid the breakfast. Then the children all crouched .round 
the warmth, while Marcella rubbfed their cold hands and feet, 
and “ mothered ” therm Shaken as shp was with emotfen 
and horror, she was yet full o£ a passionate joy that thjtatity, 
this tendance was allowed to her. The crushing weight of 
self-contempt had lifted. She felt morally free add at easci 

Already she was revolving what she could do tor Hurd. It 
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vtes as clear as daylight to heir that tjiere had been no murder 
but a free fight—an even chance between him and^Westall; 
The violence of a hard and tyrannous iflan had provoked his 
own destruction—so it stood, for her passionate protesting 
sense. That at any ratePmust be the defence, and some able 
man must be found to press it. She thought she would write 
to the Crayens and conslilt them. Hef thoughts carefully 
avoided the names b9th of Aldofis RsJebum and <Jf Wharton. 

She was about to make the tea*when some one knocked at 
the door. It proved to be Hurd’s sister, a,helpless woman, 
with a face swollen by crying^ wh6 &dmed ter be afraid to 
come into the cottage, and afraid to go near her sister-in-law. 
Marcella gave her money, and sent her for some eggs to the 
neighbouring shop, then told her to come baafe in half an hour 
ana take charge. She was an incapably, but there was noth* 
ing better to be done. " Where jjs Miss Harden ? ” she asked 
the woman. c *The answer was that ever since the news same 
to the village r the rector and his sister had been with Mrs. 
Westall and Charlie Dynes’s. mother. Mrs. WestaU*had gone 
into fit after fit; it had taken two to hold her, and Charlie's 
mother, who was in bed recovering from pneumonia, had 
also been very bad. c 

Again Marcella's heart contracted with rage rather than 
pity. Such wr^ck and waste of hunfan life*- moral and 
phy&ickl I For what ? JFor ( the protection <of a hateful 
sport which demoralized the rich and their agents, no less 
than it tempted and provoked the poor ! 

When she had»fed apd physically comforted thte children, 
she went and knefc frown beside Mrs. Hurd, who still lay 
with closed eyes in heavy-breathing stupor. 

" Deli: Mrs. ,Hurd," she said 4 “ I want you to drink this 
tea and eat sbmething.” 

The half-stupefied woman signed refusal. But Marcella 
insisted* ** You have got to fight for your husband's life," 
she said firmly, “ and to lo«k after your children. . I must go 
in a very short time, and before'I go you must tell me all 
,that you can of this business. Hurd would tell you to do it. 
He know/ 5 and you fcnow that I am to trusted. I want 
to savp him. I shall get a good lawyer to help him. ‘But 
first you must take this*—-arid then you must talk to me." 

*The habit of obedience to a ** lads’." established long ago 
in- yftfcrs of domestic service,* held,*’ The miserable wife 
submitted to be fed, looked with forlorn wonder at the 
.children round the fire, and then sank .-back with? a groan. 
In her tensibn of feeling Marcella for an impatient moment 
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thought her a^>oor creature. CThen with quick remorse she 
put heir arms tenderly round her, raised the dishevelled 
gray-streaked head *on her Shoulder, and dfcogping, kissed 
the marred face, her own lips quivering. 

“ You a*e not aldne,” said the |[irl with her whole soul. 
44 You shall never be alone while I live. Now tell me.” 

She made the* White and gasping woman $t up in a 
corner of the settle, and slfe herself gpt a stool and estab¬ 
lished herself a little way off, frowning, self-contained, and 
determined to make out ttye truth. 

“ Stfall I send the'chilaremupstairs ? ” she asked! 

“ No ! ” said the boy suddenly in his husky vo;ce, shaking 
his head with energy, 44 I’m not a-goin’.” 

“ Oh, hqfs sJfe-*-is Willie,” said Mrs. Hurd, looking at 
him, but strangely, ^and*as it were from a long distance, 
41 afid the others is too litlje.” * . 

Then gradually Marcella got the story out of her—first, the 
misery of alarm and anxiety in which she had lived ever since 
the Tudldy End raid, owing first to her knowledge 1 ^ Hurd's 
connection with it, and with the gang that had carried it out; 
then to her appreciation of the quick and ghastly growth of 
the hatred *between him and Westall; lastly, to her tense of 
ingratitude towards those who had been kind to them. 

44 1 knew we was ^acting bad towards yoi% I told Jjjgi so. 

I couldn’t hardly b*%ar to see»you£ome«n. But there, miss 
—I couldn’t do anything. I tried ; oh, the Lord knows I 
tried! There was never no happiness between us at last, 

I talked s6. Btffc I don’t believe he^cquld help himself— 
he’s not made like o^her folks, isn’t Jim-•” 

Her features became convulsed again with the struggle for 
speech. Marcella reached qut fof the toil-disfigured hand 
that was fingering and clutching at the edge of Ihe settle<*and 
held inclose. Gradually she made out that although Hurd 
had not been able of course to conceal his night absences from 
his wife, he had kept his conn^cfcion with the Oxford gang 
absolutely dark from her’* till, in bis wild exultation over 
Westah’s discomfiture in the Tudley End raid, bg bad said* 
things in his restless snatches of sleep which had enabled her 
to get the whole truth out of him by degrees. Her re- 

S roaches, her fears, had merely 4 ng&ed and estranged him; 

sr nature had had somehow to accommodate itself to ids, 
lest affection should lcfte <^ts miserable all. ^ • 

As to this last fatal attack 09 the Matcwell coverts, it was 
clear to Marcella, as she questioned and listened,* that the 
wife had l#ng foreseen,it, and that' she now knew much more 
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atfout it than —suddenly—she woujd allow herself to say. 
For in the midst'of her outpourings she drew hdfself to¬ 
gether, tried, t<P collect and calm herself, looked at Marcella 
with an agonized, suspicious eye, and fell«silent. 

“ I don’t know nothing about it, miss,” she stubbornly 
declared at last, with an inconsequent absurdity which 
smote Marcella’s pity afresh. ” How am'Lto know ? There 
was seven o* them Qxford felldws sfl: Tudley End-—that I 
know. Who's to say as Jim was'with ’em at all last night ? 
Who’s to say as it wasn't them ” * 

She stopped, shivering. Marpella hfeld her reluctanf hand. 

” You don't know,” she said qhietly, “ that I saw your hus¬ 
band in h^ere for a minute before I came in to you, and that he 
told &e, as he had already told Jenkins, fchat it was in a 
struggle with him that Wes tall was*shot^ but that he had fired 
in self-defencg because Westall,, was attacking him. 1 You 
don’t know/too, that Charlie Dynes is r,live, and says ha saw 
Hurd-” * 

“ Charfie Dynes 1 ” Mrs. Hurd gave a shriek, *hnd then 
fell to weeping and trembling again, so that Marcella had 
ne,ed of patience. 

“ If you can’t help me more,” she said at last* in despair, 
" I don’t know what we shall do. Listen to me. Your hus¬ 
band will be charged with Westall’s murder. That I am sure 
of. Me says it was not nyirdef; that it happened in a fight. 
I believe it. I want to get a lawyer to prove it. I am your 
friend—you know I am. But if you are not going to help me 
by telling me what c you know of last night," I may as well go 
home—and get* your sister-in-law to took after you and the 
childre^.” 

She rose as rhe spoke. * Mrs v Hurd o&utched at her. 

‘VDh, my *God I ” she said, looking straight before her 
vacantly at" the children, who at once began to cry^again. 
“ Oh, my God / Look here, miss ”—her voice dropped, her 
swollen eyes fixed themselves on Marcella; the words came 
out in a tow, hurried stream—” it' was just after four o’clock 
r-» I heard t£at door turn. I got up in my nightgown and ran 
down, and there was Jim. * Put, that ljght out/ he says to 
me, sharp like. * O Jim/ says I, * wherever have you lien ? 
You’ll be the death o’ fne afcd them poor children! ’ * You 
gd to bed,* says he to me, * and I'll*come presently/ But I 
couklTSee him, ’cos of the moon, ^Imbst as plain as day, an* 
I couldn’t take my* eyes off him» And he went about the 
’ritchen sfo strange like, puttin’ down hit hat and takin’ it up 
again, an ’t saw he hadn’t got his gun. So I v$nt up an’ 
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caught holt oif him. Ap’ he give me a push back. * Cast* t 
you let Tne alone ? ’ he says ; ‘ you’ll knou& soon enough.* 
An* then I looked aU my sleeve where I’d torched him—oh, 
my God ! my God I ** * 

Marcella* white td the lips and thuddering too* held her 
tight. She had the seeing faculty yvhich goes with such 
quick, nervous natures, and she «aw the scenq as though 
she had been there—^the fnoonlit cottage* the miserable 
husband and wife, the life-blood on the woman’s sleeve. 

Mrs. Hurd wegit on in a torrent of half-finished sentences 
and fragments of reihdmbered talk. She told her husband’s 
story of the encounter with*the keepers as he had told it to 
her* of course with additions and modifications already struck 
out by the^agoqy of inventive pain; she describecf hew she 
had made him take Ips blood-stained clothes and hide them 
in sf hole in the roof ; then^how she had urgbd him to strike 
across country at. onee and get a few hours’ staft before the 
ghastly business was known. But the more lib talked to her 
the more Confident he became ofjiis own story* an<fr the more 
determined to stay and brave it out. Besides, he was shrewd 
enough to see that escape for a man of his deformity was im¬ 
possible* and he tried to make her understand it so. «But she 
was mad and blind with fear, and at last, just as the light was 
coming in, he told frfcr roughly, to end their kmg wrestlg^that 
he should go to bedpnd get ^ome^leep.. She would make a 
fool of him, and he should want all his wits. She followed 
him up the steep‘ladder to their room, weeping. And there 
was little Willie setting up injjbed, choking with the phlegm in 
his throat* and half dead of fright becai&erof the voices below. 

“ And when Hurd *see him, he Went and cuddled hjpi up, 
and rubbed his legs and feet to wafrn them* an’ I could hear 
him groanin’. And I says to him* * Jim* if yoh won’t gq for 
my sake* will yoii go for -the boy’s ? * For you see* miss, 
there was a bit of money in the house* an* I thought h%*d hide 
himself by day and walk by night, mnd so get to Liverpool per¬ 
haps, and off to the States. • An^it seemed as though my head 
would burst with listenin’ for people cornin’, and Jim taken, 
up there like a rat ip a trap, an’ no wayof provin* the truth* 
and everybody agen him* because of the things he’d said. 
And he burst out a-cryin’, an* Willid cried. An* I came an* 
entreated of him. An* hp kissed me; an’ at last he said hd*d 
go. ' An* I made haste, %ne light was getting so terrible flfcrang; 
an* just as he’d got to the loot of the stairs, an* I was holding 
little Willie in my arms an* saying good-bye to hifh-” « 

She let Jier head sipk against the settle. There was no 
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and Marcella tasked no more questions; she 
sat thinking. * Willie stood, a wasted, worn figure, by his 
mother, stroking her face ; his hoarse breathing was for a 
time the only sound in the cottage. ® 

Then Marcella heard a loud* knock at the door. She got up 
and looked through the casement window. The crowd had 
mostly dispersed, but a f&w people stood* about on the green, 
and a policeman was* stationed outside the Cottage. On the 
steps stood Aldous, Raeburn, his horse held behind him by 
a boy. - , 

She went and opened the d9qr. “1 will cofile,” she said 
at once. ” There—I see Mrs. Mullins crossing the common. 
Now I can leave her.” 

Aldous, taking, off his hat, closed the deorflbehind him, and 
stood with his hand on Marcella’s arm, looking at the huddled 
woman on tl}e settle, at the palf children. There was a so¬ 
lemnity in his expression, a mixture ctf judgment and-pity 
which showed that the emotion of other scenes also—scenes 
through Which he had just passed—was entering ihto it. 

“ Poor, unhappy souls 1 ” he said slowly under his breath. 
" You say that you have got some one to see after her ? 
She looks as though it might kill her too.” * 

Marcella nodded. Now that her task, for the moment, was 
nearly, over, sh® could hardly restrain herself “nervously or 
keep herself from crying, a Aldous observed hep with disquiet 
as she put on her hat. His heart was deeply stirred. She 
had chosen more nobly for herself than he would have chosen 
for her, in thus ‘daripg an awfvl experience for the sake of 
mercy. His n.oral sense, exalted and awed by the sight of 
death, approved, worshipped her. His mans impatience 
pined to get her away, to cherish and comfort her. Why, she 
cou&d hardly Itave slept three hours since they parted oh the 
steps of the Court, amidst 0 the crowd of carriages ! — 

Mrs© Mullins came in still scared and weeping, and drop¬ 
ping frightened curtsies -to/* Muster Raeburn/* Marcella 
spoke to her a little in a whisper, gave some counsels which 
i filled' Algous with admiration for the girl’s practical sense 
and thoughtfulness, and premised to? come again later. 
Mrs. Hurd neither moved nor opened her eyes. 

“ Can you walk ? ” skid Aldous, bending over her, as they 
stood outride the cottage. “ I casa see that you are worn 
out.^ Could you sit my horse ff IfSed" him ? ” 

“ No let us walk.” i 1 i 

'« They wept on together, followed by the eyes 6f the village, 
the boy leading'the horse some distance behind.* 
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■“ Where ha-fle you been ? ” skid Marcella, when they h&d 
passed me village. " Oh, please don’t think of my being 
tired I I had so much rather kffow it all—I milstjknow it all.’* 
She was deathly pale, but her black eyes flashed im¬ 
patience and exciteiftent. Sh® evA. drew her hand out of 
the arm where Aldous was tenderly holding it, and walked 
on erect by herself.' * , 

“ I have<been»with j&or Dynes,” said Aldous sadly; " we 
had to take bis deposition.* He died while 1 was there.” 
h jj© died ? ” 1 

“ Y&. Tlie fiendj ^ho IciUed him had left small Houbt of 
that. But he lived long efiough, thank God, Ip give the 
information which will, Lthink, bring them to justice I ” 

The ton| of fthe magistrate and the magnate? gbaded 
Marcella’s quivering nerves. 

“*What is justice she pried; “ the systejp. that wastes 
humpn lives in protesting your tame pheasants ? ” 

A cloud dame over the stem clearness of his look. He 
gave a bitter sigh—the sigh of the man to whon? his own 
position in life had been, as it were, one long scruple. 

“ You may well ask that! ” he said. “ You cannot 
imagine tbfct I did not ask it of myself a hundred timfes 
as I stood by that poor fellow’s bedside.” 

They walked on In silence. She was bgirdly appeased. 
There was a deep, inner excjtem%nt in* her urging her to¬ 
wards difference, towards attack. At last he resumed,— 

“ But whatever the merits of our present game system 
may be, the preseht case is sorely clear—Ijosribly dear. Six 
men, with at least three guns among fnem, probably more, 
go out on a pheasant-stealing expedition. They com^ across 
two keepers—one a lad of sogenteefl—who have nothing but 
a light stick apiece. The boy is beaten to death., the keeper 
shot dead at the ‘first brush by«a man who has been his 
life-long enemy, ana threatened several times in ^public 
to ‘ do for him/ If that is not bnftal and deliberate murder, 
it is difficult to say what is*t ” 

Marcella stood still in the misty road trying to gommand • 
herself. " it was not deliterate," she said.at last with diffi¬ 
culty ; “ not in Hurd’s case. I have heard it all from his own 
mouth. It was a struggle- —he migflt have been killed in¬ 
stead of Westall—Westag attacked, Hurd defended himself. * 
Aldous shook his hedid • ” Of course Hurd would traryou 
so,” he said sadly, if and his poor wife. • He is not a bad or 
vicious fellow^ like the rest of the rascally pack., Frobablye 
when he came to himself, after themoment of rage; he could 
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net-simply believe what he Uad done. But chat ipakes no 
difference. It was murder; no judge or jury coukt possibly 
take any otb4; view, Dynes’s evidence is clear, and the 
proof of motive is overwhelming.” 

Then, as he saw her gallon and trembling, he broke off in 
deep distress. “ My dear one, if I could but have kept you 
out of thisj ” •> 

They were alone jn the misty road. The bey with the 
horse was out of sight. He would fain have put his arm 
round her, .have consoled and supported her. But she 
would not let him. . ~ e 

“ Please understand,” she said in a sort of gasp, as she 
drew herself away, ** that I do not believe Hurd is guilty— 
that I shall do my very utmost to defend hfcn. fie is to me 
the victim of unjust, abominable laws J If you will not help 
me to protect him, then I must look to some one else.” 

Aldous felt a sudden stab of suspicion—presentiment. 
'* Of course he will be well defended ; he will have every 
chance ; 1 that you may be sure of,” he said slowly. 

Marcella controlled herself, and they walked on. As they 
entered the drive of Mellor, Aldous thought passionately of 
those divine moments in his sitting-room, hardly yet nine 
hours old. And now —now /—she walked beside him as an 
enei&v, t 

The sound of a step 01; the gravel in, front of them made 
them look up. Past, present, and future met in the girl’s 
bewildered and stormy sense as she recognised Wharton. 

CHAPTER X, 

The .first sitting of the Birmingham Labour Congress was 
jusk over, arid the streets about the hall in which it had 
been held were beginninguto fill with the issuing delegates. 
Rain was pouring down and umbrellas were plentiful. 

Harry Wharton, accompanied by a group of men, left 
the mam entrance of the hall—releasing himself with diffi- 
. culty. from the friendly crowd about the doors—and crossed 
the street to his hoCel. * . 

“ Well, I’m glad you think I did decently,” he said as they 
mounted the hotel stairs. c “ What a beastly day, and how 
stuffy thac hall was! Come in And have something to 
drini^* v k «*■ 

He threw open the door k of bio sitting-room as he spoke. 
s The four n»n with him followed him in. %. « 

“ I must go back to the hall to see two or three*men before 
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everybody disperses,” ^aid th <5 one in front. “ Norefredh- 
ment for me, thank you, Mr. Wharton. But I want to ask 
a question. What •arrangenfents have yoi| made for the 
reporting of your«speech ? '* 8 

The map who spdke was thin afcd dark, with a modest, 
kindly eye. He wore a black frock.coat, and had the air 
of a minister. , • / ■ 

“ Oh, thank you, Bbnnett, it’s all right. The Post, the 
Chronicle, and the Northern Guardian will have full copies. 

I sent them off Jpefore the pieeting. And my own paper, of 
coursed As to the xferft, \hev may report it as they like. I 
don't care." ^ 

“ They'il all have it,” said another man bluntly. “ It's 
the best speech you've ever made—the best president's 
speech we've had yej, I say.—Don't you think so ? ” 

The speaker, a man called Casey, turned to the two men 
behmd him. Both nodded. # * 

“ Hallin '3 speech last year was first-rate,”*he continued ; 
“ but softiehow JHallin damps you down—at leant, he did 
me last year.. What you want just now is fight —and, my 
word, Mr. Wharton let 'em have it 1 ” 

And standing with his hands on his sides, he >glam?ed 
round from one to another. His own face was flushed, 
partly from *the effects of a crowded hall $nd bad ait but 
mostly with .excitejnent. ^11 tig* men present, indeed*— 
though it was less evident in Bennett and Wharton than in 
the rest—had the bright, nervous look which belongs to 
leaders keenly conscious of landing well with the led, and of 
having just emerged successfully xrorft an agitating ordeal. 
As they stood together they went over the speech to,which 
they had been listening, and the Scene which had followed 
it, in a running stream of tala, laughter, and gbssip. 'Whar¬ 
ton took little part, except to make a joke occasionally at his 
own expense; but the pleasure on his smiling lip«and in 
his roving, contented eye was not to be mistaken. The 
speech he had just delivesed had been first thought out as 
he paced the moonlit library and corridor at Mellpr. After, 
Marcella had left him, apd he was once more in his owjt 
room, he had had the extraordinary self-control to write it 
out and make two or three machine Copies of it for the press. 
Neither its range nor i 1 $ logical order had suffered for tHht 
intervening experience. •The programme of labour Sbr the 
next five years had never been better presented, more boldly 
planned, ^nere eloquently justified. Hallin's ©residential 
speech of,the year before, as Casey said, rang flat in the 
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iriemory^iwhen compared wiUi it. f Wharton u knew .that he 
had made a mark, and knew also that his speech had given 
him the whipnhand of some ‘fellows who wouM otherwise 
have stood in his way. 

Casey was the first man toccease talking about the speech. 
He had already betrayed himself about it more than he 
meant. He belonged to ihe New Unionism, and affected a 
costume in character—fustian trousers, flannel shirt, a full 
red tie, and workman’s coat, all well calculated to set off a 
fine lion-lik^ head and broad shoulders. He had begun life 
as a bricklayer’s labourer, and was now the s^cretauty of a 
recently formed Union. His influence had been consider* 
able, but was said to be already on the wane, though it was 
thought iikely that he would win a seat intfhe coming Par¬ 
liament. 

The other tjyo men were Molloy, secretary to the congress, 
short, smooth-faced, and wiry, a man whose pleasant eye, and 
manner were often misleading, since he was in ttuth one of 
the hottest fighting men of, a fighting movement; and Wil¬ 
kins, a friend of Csaey’s, ex-ironworker, Union official, and 
Labour candidate for a Yorkshire division—an uneducated, 
passionate fellow, speaking With a broad Yorkshire accent, 
a bad man of affairs, but honest, and endowed with the in¬ 
fluence which qomes of sincerity, together with a gift for 
speaking and superhuman, powers of physical endurance. 

“ Well, I’m glad it’s over,” said Wharton, throwing him¬ 
self into a chair with a long breath, and at the same time 
stretching out his hand to ring the bell. “ Casey, some 
whisky ? No ?—Not you, Wilkins ? nor Molloy ?—As for 
you, Bennett, I know it’s no good asking you. By George 1 
our grandfathers would have thought ns a poor lot. Well, 
soiqe coffee at any rate you must all of you have before you 
go back.—Waiter! coffee.®—By the way, I have beexygeeing 
something of Hallin, Bennett, down in the country.” 

He took out his cigarette case as he spoke. and offered it 
to the othprs. All refused except Molloy. Casey, took his 
.half-^mok^d pipe out of his pocket and lit up. He was not a 
teetotaller as the others were, but he would have scorned to 
drink t his whisky-and-water at the expense of a “ gentle¬ 
man” like Wharton, or to smoke the ” gentleman’s ” 
cigarettes. 1 His class-pride was irritably strong. Molloy, 
who^tas by nature anybody’s equal, 1 took the cigarette with 
easy good manners/, which rqade Casey look at h#n askance. 

Mr. Bennett drew his chair close to Wharton’f . t The men¬ 
tion of Halfin had- roused a look of anxiety in his guick dark 
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eyes. “ How*is he, M^. Whadton ? The last lettef r ‘I > 'ta&d 
from him he made? light of his health. But you know he only 
just avoided a breakdown*in that strike business. We only 
pulled him through by the skin of his teeth—Mr. Raeburn 
and I.” . • * ® 

41 Oh, he’s no constitution ; never had, I suppose., But he 
seemed much as«u&ual. He’s staying with Ksyebum, you 
know, and <’ve been sdfyingVith the fajher of the young lady 
whom Raeburn's going to marry.” 

“ Ah, I’ve heard of tha$,” said Bennett with a look of 
interest. ** Well, Mr . 0 Raeburn isn’t on our side,* but for 
judgment and fair dealing °tnere are very few jnen of his 
class* and circumstances I would trust as I would him. The 
lady should be happy.” 9 • 

“ Of course,” said whafton dryly. ” However, neither she 
nor*Raebum is very happy,just at this momfeqt. A horrible 
affaur happened down there last night. One of Lord Max¬ 
well’s gamekeepers, and a ‘‘helper/ a lad of seventeen, were 
killed last night in a fight with poachers. I only jtist heard 
the outlines of it before I came away, but I got a telegram 
just before going into congress asking me to defend the man 
charged with the murder.” * 

A quick expression of repulsion and disgust crossed Ben¬ 
nett’s face. • “ Thefe has been a whole crop of such-upases 
lately,” he said. “ How shall we over escape from the curse 
of tins game system ? ” ?* 

“ We shan’t escape it,” said Wharton quietly, knocking 
the end off his Cigarette, 9 not in ypuf lifetime or mine. 
When we get more Radicals on the bench we shall lighten the 
sentences ; but that will only exasperate the sportmg class 
into finding new ways of protecting themselves. Oh, the 
man will be hanged—that’s quite clear to me 9 ., But itwwiU 
he a good case—from the public point of view—will work up 

weU-” „ . 

He ran his hand through his ctirls, considering. 

“ Will work up admirably,” ne added in a lower tone of 
voice, as though to himself, his eyes keen'and tgilliant as* 
ever in spite of themarksjof sleeplessness and fatigue visible 
in the rest of the face, though only visible there since he had 
allowed himself the repose of hi 4 cighrette and armchair. 

Are yo cornin’ to 4jne at the ■ Peterloo * tonight, Mr. 
Wharton ? ” said WiUflns.as -Wharton handed him avup of 
cpffee; “bet it ull be part o’ your duties. I’m thinldn’ ? ” 
While MoUoy and«Casey were deep in animated discussion 
of the greet meeting pf the afternoon, he had Deen sitting 
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silent'&gadnst the edge o£ the (table—a short-bearded, sombre 
figure, ready at any moment to make a grievance, ter suspect 
a slight. i Ci \ •* * 

“ I’m afraid I can’t,” said Wharton, bending forward and 
speaking in a tone of coxicerm “ That “was just what I was 
going to ask you all—rif you would make my excuses to¬ 
night. I have been explaining to Bennett. I have an 
important piece of business in the country r a labourer has 
been getting into trouble for shooting a keeper ; they have 
asked me to defend him. The assizes come xm in little more 
than a fortnight, worse luck! that the time is short.” 

And he went on to explain that, by taking an evening 
train back to Widrington, he could get the following (Satur¬ 
day) morning with the solicitor in charge^offcthe qase, and be 
back in Birmingham, thanks to the convenience of a new 
line lately opened, in time for ( the second meeting of "the 
congress, which was fixed for the earlyoaftemoon. 

He spoke with great cordiality and persuasiveness. Among 
the men Who surrounded him, his youth, his good 16 oks, and 
easy breeding shone out conspicuous. In the opinion of 
Wilkins, indeed, who followed his every word and gesture, he 
was far too well dressed and too well educated. A day 
would soon come when the labour movement would be able 
to show these yoking aristocrats the door.' Not yet, however. 

“ Well, I thowt you v r ouldn’t dine* with us,” he said, 
turning stway with a blunt laugh. 

Bennett’s mild eye showed annoyance. u Mr. Wharton 
has explained himself very fu%, I think,” he said, turning 
to the others, v- “ We shall miss hixn at dinner—but this 
matter v seems to be one of life and death. And we mustn’t 
forget, anyway, that Mr.' Wharton is fulfilling this engage¬ 
ment at great inconvenience to himself. We none of us 
knew when we elected him* last year that he would have to 
be fighting his election at the same time. Next Saturday, 
isn’t it ? ” <•» 4 

Bennett rose as he spoke and carefully buttoned his coat, 
tit was carious to contrast his position among his fellows— 
one of marked ascendency ana authority—with his small, 
insignificant physique. He had a gentle, deprecating eye 
and the heart of a poet.' He played the flute, and possessed 
the gift of repeating verse—especially Ebenezer Elliott’s 
Conrcaw Rhymes—so as to stir a t gr&t audience to enthusi¬ 
asm or tears. The Wesleyan community of this native 
Cheshire Village owned no more successful class-bader and 
no humbler'Christian. At the same time, he co&ld hold a 
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large business Meeting sternly ftn check, was the> secretary 
of one 01 the largest and oldest Unions in the country, had 
been in Parliament for years, 2nd was generally looked upon 
even by the men«>who hated his " moderate " J policy as a 
power not to be ignoted. e 

‘‘ Next Saturday. Yes," said Wharton, nodding in answer 
to his inquiry. * 0 «f 

“ Well, are you goin{f to dO it ? " said Casey, looking round 
at him. ” 0 

“ Oh yes," sayi Wharton cheerfully—“ oh yes ; we shall 
do it. • We shall aettle'bla Dodgson, I think.’* « 

“ Are the Raeburns as strong as they were ? ” asked 
Molloy, who knew Brookshire. 

“ What ^.ndlfrd'is ? Since ’84 the ground is rfiined for 
them all—good and bad-^and they know it." 

"“The mine takes a long Ijme blowing up—*too long for my 
patience," said Wilkins gruffly. “ How the c&uhtry can go 
on year aftfer year paying* its tribute to these plunderers 
passes comprehension. But you may attacks them as 
you please. You will never get any forrarder so long as 
Parliament and the Cabinet is made up of them and their 
hangers-on?" •> 

Wharton looked at him brightly but silently, making a 
little assenting inclitfation of the head. He was not surprised 
that anything, should puss W^lkins^s comprehension, and he 
was determined to give him no opening for holding forth. 

** Well, we’ll let* you alone," said Bennett. ** You’ll have 
very little time t<3 get off in,,, We’ll make your excuses, Mr. 
Wharton. You may be sure everybody is gp pleased with 
your speech we shall find them all in a good temper. Jt was 

g rand! Let me congratulate yoif again. Good-night. I 
ope you’ll get your poacher off." 1 - 

ThewOthers followed suit, and they all took leave in char¬ 
acter—Molloy with an eager business reference to th$ order 
of the day for, Saturday: " Give? me your address at Wid- 
ringtqn ; I’ll post you everything to-night, so that you may 
have it all under your eye; " Casey with the off-hand patron-. 
age of the man wno<would < pot for the wtxld have ms benevo¬ 
lence mistaken for servility; and Wilkins with as gruff.a nod 
and as limp a shake Of the hdnd*as possible. It might 
perhaps have been read^n the manner of the lalt two thkt 
although this young n&n»Jia& just made a most remsGakable 
impression# and was clearly destined to go far, they were 
determined not to yield themselves to him a momeht before 
they must* In truth* both were already jealous of him; 
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whereas .Molloy, absorbed the business o£ the congress, 
cared for nothing except to know Whether in the hext two 
days’ debates 'Vnarton would show himself as good a chair¬ 
man as he was an orator; and Bennett, while saying no 
word that he did not moan,,was fully conscious of an inner 
judgment which pronounced five minutes of EcLward Hal- 
lin’s company to be worth more to him th^n anything which 
this brilliant young fellow could do or say. «- 

» * r # * « » 
Wharton saw them out, then came back and threw him¬ 
self again into his chair by the wmdfo\v. The Venetian blinds 
were not closed, and he looked out on a wide and handsome 
street of tall red-brick houses and shops, crowded with people 
and carriages, and lit with a lavishness, offgas which over¬ 
came even the February dark and d^mp. But he noticed 
nothing, and even the sensation of his triumph was passing 
off. He wa£s 6nce more in the Mellor drive ;. Aldous Raeburn 
and MarceUa c stood in front of him; the thrill of the mo¬ 
ment bewt once more in his pulse. 

He buried his head in his hands and thought. The news 
of the murder had reached him from Mr. Boyce,, The master 
of Mellor had heard the news from William, the manservant, 
at half-past seven, and had instantly knocked up his guest 
by yjrgy of sh&rqig the excitement with which his own feeble 
frame was throbbing. ^ , 

“ By Gad, I never heard such an atrocious business / 1 said 
the invalid? his thin hand shaking against his dressing-gown. 
•“ That’s what your Radical nations bring' us to i We shall 
have them plucderfh& and burning the country-houses next.'' 

“ b don’t think my Radical notions ’nave much to do with 
it/* sam Wharton composedly % » 

£ut there “was a red spot ifi his cheeks which belied his 
manner. So when he— they —saw Hurd cross the avcriue he 
was op his way to this deed of blood. The shot mat he, 
Wharton, had heard had been the shot which slew Westall ? 
Probably. Well, what wad the«bearing of it ? , Could she 
keep her own counsel, or would they find themselves in the 
witneSs-oox ?. The*idea quickened his pulse amazingly. ; 

" Any due ? Any arrests ? ” he asked of his host,. , 

“ Why, I told you/* said Boyce testily, though as a 
matter of sTact he bad said nothing ** They have got that 
man^Hurd, The ruffian hast, been <a marked man by the 
keepers and police,^ they tejjl me/for the last yq^r ormore. 
4 Ana theie’a. my daughter has been pajnpering, hyn and ms 
wife all th$ time, and preaching to me about tpem I She 
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got Raeburn e*ren to take him^on at the (kmrt.-'I-trust‘it 
will be srlesson to her.” 

Wharton drew a (breath o£ relief. So tl£ man was in 
custody, and there was other evidence. Good !' There was 
no saying what a woman's conscience might be capable of, 
even against her friends and herself. 

When Mr. Boyqp at last left him'free to dress a^d make his 
preparations fon the efrly train, by which tile night before, 
after the ladies' departure for the ball, lie had suddenly made 
up his mind to legwe Mellor,,it was some time before Wharton 
could fbuse himself to'actioi^ The situation absorbed him. 
Miss Boyce’s friend was nouTin imminent danger pf his neck, 
and Miss Boyce’s thoughts must be of necessity concentrated 
upon his plight f nd that of his family. He foresa^ the pas¬ 
sion, the sava indignptio, 'that she must ultimately throw-— 
the general situation being^ what it was-*—intp the struggle 
for Kurd’s life. Whatever the evidence might be, he would 
be to her effher victim or champion—and Wesfcall, of course, 
merely tife Holofernes of the piece. ^ 

How would Raeburn take it ? Ah, well! the situation 
jnust develop* It occurred to him, however, that he would 
catch an efuiier train to Widrington than the one "he had 
fixed on, and have half an hour’s talk with a solicitor who 
was a good friend df his, before going on wto Birmingham. 
Accordingly b& rang,for Willigtm—avho came, all staring and 
dishevelled, fresh from the agitation of the servants’ hall— 
gave orders for hi§ luggage to be sent after him, got as much 
fresh information*as he could from th^ excited lad, plunged 
into his bath, and finally emerged, iresh and vigorous in 
every nerve, showing*no trace whatever of the fact tjjattwo 
hours of broken sleep had b^pn his sole portion for a night, 
in which he had gone through emotions and ^sustained a 
travail of brain either of which would have left a mark on 
most men. * 

* * * # V * * 

Then the meeting in the drive 1 How plainly he saw them 
both—Raeburn grave and pale, Marcella in her 4^rk serge • 
sldrt and cap, witiwtn eye all passion and a cheek white as 
her hand I ~ * 

“ A tragic splendour enwrapped Her, a fierce, heroic air. 
She was the embodiment of the momentt-of the Jnelahchofy 
morning with its rain add leafless woods, of the human anguish 
ttaobbing hi the little village. And 1, who had seen her last 
in her festal dress, who had held her warm, perforated youth* 
in my armg, who had watched in her white breast the heaving 
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of the heart that I —I had troubled—how did I find it pos¬ 
sible to stand and face her ? But I r did. It rashed*through 
me at once both I would make* hen forgive me—how I would 
regain possession of her. I had thought the play was closed: 
it was suddenly plain to m* that the * second act was but 
just beginning. She and Raeburn had already come to 
words—I knew it directly I saw them.-' This business will 
divide them more and more. His c&nscienoe wiP come in— 
and a Raeburn's conscience is the devil i 

11 By now he hates me ; &very word I speak to him—still 
more every word to her—galls him. But he controlled him¬ 
self when I made him tell me the story. I had no reason to 
complain, though every now and then I could see him wince 
under the knowledge I must needs show, ofgthe persons and 
places concerned—a knowledge I could only have got from 
her. And she stood by meanwhile like a statue. Not a 
word, not a look, so far, though she had been forced to touch 
my hand. But my instinct saved me. I roused her—I 
played upon her. I took the line that I was morally certain 
she had been taking in their Why not a scuffle, 

a general scrimmage, in which it was matter of acciden^ 
wilo fell ? The man surely was inoffensive and j gentle, in¬ 
capable of deliberate murder. And as to the evidence of 
hatr^j, it told ft both ways. He stiffened and was silent. 
What a fine brow he has—a look sometimes, when he is 
moved, of antique power and probity! But she—she 
trembled—animation came back. She would almost have 
spoken to me; but I did well nqt to prolong it—to hurry on.” 

Then he took the'telegram out of his pocket which had 
been put into his hands as he reached the hotel, his mouth 
quivering again with the exultation which he had felt when he 
ha^-received it. It recalled to his ranging memory all the 
details of his hurried interview with the little Wid&ngton 
solicitor, who had already scented a job in the mstter of 
Hurd's defence. This man—needy, shrewd, and well 
equipped with local knowledge—had done work for Wharton 
and the party, and asked nothing better than to stand well 
with the future member for the division., " There is a lady,” 
Wharton had said, " the daughter of Mr. Boyce of Mellor, 
who is already very much interested in this fellow and his 
family. Sue takes this business greatly to heart. I have 
seen Ihr this morning, but had nqtixhe to discuss the matter 
with her. She wiU/I have little doubt, try to help the ru¬ 
ctions in'the arrangements for the defence. Co to her tBs 
morning—tell her that the case has my sympathy—-that, as 
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she knows, X a barrister, And, if she wishesJ.t.J, \wil 
defend Hurd, I shall be hard put to it to get up the case 
with the election coiping on, hut X will do iWfor the sake of 
the public interest involved. You understand b Her father 
is a Tory—and shd is*just abou^to marry Mr. Raeburn. Her 
position, therefore, is difficult. Nevertheless, she will feel 
strongly—she does S cel strongly ^x»Ut this case, and about 
the whole gam^ System—agd I feel moved to support her. 
She will take her own line, whatever happens. See her—see 
the wife too, who is entirely under Miss Boyce’s influence— 
and wire to |ne ht mjj hotel at Birmingham. Xf they wish 
to make other arrangement%*well and good. X slum have all 
the more time to give to the election." • 

leaving this xommission behind him, he had started on 
his journef. A* the end # of it a telegram had been handed 
to him on the stairs bf his hotel:— 

" Have seen the lady, also Mrs. Hurd. Ycu are urgently 
askdtt to undertake defence.” » 

He spread it out before him now, and pondere^ it. The 
bit of flimsy paper contained fo'r him the promise of all he 
most coveted—influence, emotion, excitement, “ She will 
tiave returps upon herself,” he thought, smiling, “ wljen I gee 
her again. She will be dignified, resentful; she will suspect 
everything \ say or, do—still more, she will suspect herself. 
No matter 1 The situation is in my hands. • Whether 3 suc¬ 
ceed or fail, She wilf be forced to ( work*with me, to consult 
with me—she will owe me gratitude. What made her con¬ 
sent ? She mustihave felt it in some sort humiliation, Js 
it that Raeburn has been dfiving her «tc» strong measures— 
that she wants, woman-like, to win, and thought me after all 
her best chance, and put her pride in her pocket ? it ? 

—ah I one should -pvLXthat ouiiof one’s head. Tt’s like wine— 
it unsteadies one. And for a thing like this one must gotnto 
trainillg. Shall I write to her—tnere is just time now, before 
I start—take the lofty tone, the egual masculine tone, which 
X have noticed she likes—ask hor pardon for an act of mad- 
ness-—before we go together to the rescue of a life ? It might 
de—it might go down. But no, I think not 1 Letrthe situa-* 
tion develop itself. % Action and reaction—the unexpected— 

I commit myself to that. SAs-r-many AJdous Raeburn in 
a month ? Well, she may—certainly she may. But themes 
no need for me, I thipk 4 to # take it greatly into amount. 
Curious I twenty-four hours ago I thought it all done with— 
dead and done with. ' So like* Provv^,! as Bentbam used 
to say whbniie head! of anything particularly unseemly in* 
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the way of natural catastrophe. Now to dine, and be off 1 
How Utile sleep can I do with in the next fortnight’? ” 

He rang, ordered his cab, oand then went to the coffee- 
room for scftne hasty food. As he was passing one of the 
small tables with which* the $oom was filled, a man who was 
dining there with a friend recognized him and gave him a 
cold nod. Wharton waited on to the* farther end of the 
room, and,' while waiting for hie meed, buried higiself in the 
local evening paper, 'which already contained a report of his 
speech. 

“ Did you see that man ? ” asked the stranger of his ’friend. 
“ The small young fellow wuh the curly hair ? ” 

“ Small young fellow, indeed 1 He is the wiriest athlete I 
know —Extraordinary physical strength for his size—and one 
of the cleverest rascals out as a politician. I am h neighbour 
of his in the country. His property"'joins mine. I knew 
his father—a fittle, dried-up old chap the old school—very 
elegant manners and very obstinate—worried to death tfy his 
wife—O my goodness l such a woman ! ” 

“ What’s the name ? ” said the friend, interrupting. , 

" Wharton—H. S. Wharton. His mother \vas a daughter 
o^Lord. Westgate, and her mother was an actress whom the 
old lord married in his dotage. Lady Mildred Wharton was 
like Garrick, only natural when she was acting, which she did 
on e’very possible occasion. A preposterous woman! Old 
Wharton ought to have beateti her for her handwriting, and 
murdered her for her gowns. Her signature took a sheet 
of notepaper, aryl as for her dress, I never could get out of 
her way. Whatever f 'part of the room I happened tp be in, 
I always found my feet tangled in her skirts. Somehow I 
never oould understand how she was $.ble to find so much 
stuff of one pattern. But it fras only to make you notice 
hornlike all the rest. Ev^ry bit of her was a pose, agd the 
maternal pose was the worst of all.” 

” H. S. Wharton ? ” s^id the other. “ Why, that’s the 
man who has been speakiixg he^e to-day. I’ve just been 
reading the account of it in the Evening Star. A big meeting 
* —called ‘by a joityjf committee of the leading Birmingham 
trades to consider the Liberal election programme as it affects 
labour—that’s the man —he’s been at it hammer and tongs—? 
red-hot—aH the usual devices for harrying the employer out 
of ex'rtence, with a few trifle?—graduated income-tax and 
land nationaliZatiorN—thrown in. ,*0h, that’s the 1 man, is it ? 
They say he had a great reception—spoke brilliantly—add 
•is certainly going to get into Parliament next wpek. 
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The sneaker, *who had £he airlbf a shrewd and prosperous 
manufacturer, put up ms eyeglass to look at this young 
Robespierre. His vis*d-visw~a. stout country gentleman who 
had been in the aigny and knocked about the World before 
coming into, his estate—shrugged hift shoulders. 

" So I hear. He daren't show his nose as a candidate in 
our part of the wqrKl, though of qpurse he does us all the 
harm he car* I remember a%ood story of his mother. She 
quarrelled with her husband and all h6r relations, his and 
hers, and then sl\e took to speaking in public, accompanied 
by her bear bey. On enS occasion she was speaking at a 
market town near us, and testing the farmers that as far as 
she was concerned she would like to see the big ^properties 
cut up to-morropr. • The sooner her father’s and ntsband's 
estates were made in{o small holdings stocked with public 
capital the better. After it was all over, a friend of mine, 
who ^vas there, was coming "home in a sort of bihnibus that 
ran betweexf the town and a neighbouring village. He found 
himself between .two fat farmers, and this was the con¬ 
versation—broad Lincolnshire, of course : “ Did tha hear 
Lady Mildred*'Wharton say them things, Willum ? * * Ay, 

a did/ , ‘ What did tha think, Willum ? ’ 4 What did tm 

think, George ? * * Wal, aa thowt Laady Mildred Wharton 

wor a gra&t fule, Willum, if tha asks me.^ ‘ I’ll uphowd 
tha, George I , 1*11 unhowd tha 1 ’ said the other, ana "then 
they talked no more for the rest of the journey/’ 

The friend laughed. “ So it was from the dear mamma 
that the young m&n got his opinions ? ” « 

“ Of bourse. She dragged him into # efery, absurdity she 
could from the time hi was fifteen. When the husbanq died 
she tried to get the servants to ccAne in to meals, Ulit the 
butler .struck. So did Whartln himself, who, tor a Socialist, 
has always showed a very pretty turn for comfort, I am 
bound to say he was cut up when she died. It was ttys only 
time I ever felt like being civil do him—in those months 
after she departed. I suppose *she was devoted to him— 
which, after all, is something.” g 

'* Good heavens I ’’ said .the other, stilklazily turfling over 
the pages of the netospaper as they sat waiting for their 
second course,* “ here is another * poaching murder—in 
Brookshire—the third I Jiave noticed within a month. On 
Lord Maxwell’s property ;• you know them ? ” sft 
“ I knowthe 0 icf man V littjp—rfine eld fellow! They'll 
make hiny Pfresident of the Council, I suppose. He can’t, 
have muc% work left in him; but it is such’a popular, 

9 . 
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respectable name. Ah, I'lh Sony; the start of, thing to 
distress him terribly.*' 

1 see the^grandson is stelhdixg.” « 

“ Oh yes*; will get in too. A queer sort of mam—great 
ability and high char£cte») But ycfu can't imagine him 
getting on in politics, unless it's by sheer weight of wealth 
and family innuence. He'll find a scruple in every bush— 
never stand the rough work 61 thd* House;, or «get on with 
the tften. My goodness, you h£ve to pull with some queer 
customers nowadays. By the t way, I hear he is making 
an unsatisfactory marriage—^.girl‘ vfaty handsome, Hut with 
no manners, and like nobody else; the daughter, too, of an 
extremely shady father. It’s surprising: you'd have 
thought? a man like Aldous Raeburn would ha\je looked for 
the pick of things.” » f 

"Perhaps it was she looked ^or the pick of things ! "'said 
the other tfdth a blunt laugh.—" Walter, another botyle of 
champagne I' 1 ' *" 

CHAPTER XI. 

Marcella was lying on the sofa in the Mellor drawing-roonL 
The February evening had just been shut out, but4she had 
told William not to bring the lamps till they were rung for. 
Even the firelight seemed more than She could bear. She 
was utterly exhausted tyoth in body spid mipd, yet, as she 
lay there with shut eyes and liands clasped under her cheek, 
a start went through her at every sound in the house, which 
showed that she was not resting but listening. She had 
spent the moaning fti the Hurds' cottage, sitting by Mrs. 
Hur 4 afl d nursing the little boy. Mihta Hurd, always deli¬ 
cate afcd consumptive, was now generally too ill from shock 
ang misery tb be anywhere biit in her bed; and Willie was 
growing steadily weaker, though the child's spirit wee such 
that b e would insist on dressing, on hearing and knowing 
everything about his fatter, and on moving about the house 
as usual. Yet every movement of his wasted bones cost 
him the effort of a hero, and the dumb signs in him of long¬ 
ing for hta father increased the general impression as of some 
patient creature driven by Nature to u monstrous and dis¬ 
proportionate extremity. ’ 

4 .The plight of this handful of human beings worked in Mar- 
cella‘£lke some fevering torture. Safe was wholly out of gear 
physically and morally. Another practically sleepless night, 
v peopled^ with images of horror, had decreased her stock of 
sane self-cbhtrol, already lessened by long conflict of feeling 
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and the uressuit of self-cqntempl. Now, as she lay listening 
for Aldous Raeburn's ring and step, she hardly knew whether 
to be angry with him for coming so late, or mi^rable that he 
should come at aU. That there was a long scdre to settle 
between hei^eli and him she knew ftell. Shame for an ex¬ 
perience winch seemed to her maiden, sense indelible—-both 
a weakness and a treachery—lay like a dull weight on heart 
and conscience. * But sfie wofeld not realize it, she would not 
act upon it. She shook the moral dfebate from her im¬ 
patiently. Aldoys should have his due all in good time— 
should ’have Sample 'opportiyuty of deciding whether he 
would, after all, marry suclf a girl as she. Meanwhile bis 
attitude with regard to the murder exasperated her. Yet in 
some strange wqgr it relieved her to be angry and 4bra»with 
him—to have a grievance she could avow, and on which she 
made it a merit to dwell, ^iis gentle yet firm difference of 
opinipn with her on the subject struck her as sfciftething new 
in him. It*gave her a kind of fierce pleasure t <8 fight it. He 
seemed sdmehovt to be providing her with excuso*—to be 
coming down to her level*—to be equalling wrong with wrong. 

. The door handle turned. At last! She sprang up. But 
it was only*William coming in with the evenmg posh MW. 
Boyce followed him. She took a quiet look at her daughter, 
and asked if*her hehdache was better, an<^ then sat down 
near her to some needlework During .these two days she 
had been unusually kind to Marcella. She had none of the 
little feminine arts of consolation. She was incapable of 
fuSsing, and she nfever caressed* But from 4 he moment that 
Marcella had come hyme from the village that morning, a 
pale, hollow-eyed wreck, the mother had asserted her author¬ 
ity. She would not hear of the gift's crossing the threshold 
again ; .she had put her on the sofa and dosed her withsal 
volatile. And Marcella was too* exhausted to*rebel, ©he 
had only stipulated that a note should be sent to Aldous, 
asking him to come on to Mellyrewith the news as soon as 
the verdict of the coroner's jury should be given. The jury 
had been sitting all day, and the verdict was expected in the g 
evening. * . • 

Maroella turned over her letters till she came to one from a 
London firm which contained a’nuftiber of cloth patterns. 
As she touched it she thrpw it aside with a suddefi gesture t>f 
impatience, and sat uptight. • 

Mamma, I have something £o say to you.** 

'* Yes, my«dear. rt • 4 • 

** Mamma, the wedding must be put off—it mutt —for some 
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weeks. - I have been thinking ab?ut it while I have been 
lying here. How can I ? You can see for yourself. That 
miserable worfean depends on fhe altogether. How can I spend 
my time on clothing and dressmakers ? *1 feel as if I could 
tmnk of nothing else—nothing else in the world—-but her and 
her children." She spoke with difficulty, her voice high and 
strained. t “ The assizes may be heljj. that very ^eek—who 
knows ?—the very day we are foamed." ' e 
She stopped, looking at her mother almost threateningly. 
Mrs. Boyce showed no sign of surprise. She put her work 
down. n L ' ** * 

“ I had, imagined you might a say something of the kind," 
she saulafter a pause. “ I don't know that, from your point 
of view/it is unreasonable. But, of course,tyou must under¬ 
stand that very few people will'see it from your poiqt of 
view. Aldoigs' Raeburn may—ryou must know best—but 
his people 1 'certainly won't; and yCur father will fchink 
i t - — - - " f # * 

"Madness," she was going to say, but with‘her usual 
instinct for the moderate fastidious word, she corrected it 
to *' foolish." * 


''"Marcella’s tired eyes were all wilfulness and defiance. 

“ I can’t help it. I couldn’t do it. I will tell Aldous at 
once. It must be put off for a month. And even that," 
she added with a shudder, “ will be bad enough." 

Mrs. Boyce could not help an unperceived shrug of the 
shoulders and a movement of pity towards the future hus¬ 
band. Then shs ^aid dryly,—<r * * 

“ You mustfalways consider whethegr it is just to Mr. Rae¬ 
burn,^) let a matter of this kind interfere so considerably 
with bis wishes and his "plans^ He must, I suppose, be in 
London for Parliament within six weeks." " 

Marcella did not answer. She sat with her hand&^ftftfnd 
her kpees lost in perplexities. The wedding, as originally 
fixed, was now three week&,and three days on; After it she 
and Aldous were to have spent* a short fortnight’s honey¬ 
moon at £ famous house in the north, lent them for, the occa¬ 
sion by a duke whex-was a cousin of Aldus’s oh the mother’s 
side, and had more houses than he knew what to do with. 
Then they were to go* immediately up to London for the 
opening offParliament.. The furnishing of thel^fayfair house 
was l&ing pressed on. In her siewbofrn impatience with such 
things Marcella had hardly <of late concerned hesself With it 
.at all, aAd Miss Rabbum Scandalized, yet not unwilling, had 
been doing the whole of it, subject to conscientiqu* worryings 
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of the btfde, whenever she could%e got hold of, on the subject 
of papers and curtains. - _ 

As they sat silent, the utfspolken idea in thefnqther’s mind 
was, “ Eight weeks more will carry us past the execution/' 
Mrs. Boyce .had already posses^d herself very clearly of the 
facts of the case, and it was her perception that Marcella was 
throwing herself hea’dlopg into a hopeless straggly—together 
with something # else—a confession, perhaps, of a touch of 
greatness in the girl’s temper, passionate and violent as it 
was, that had led to this # uuwonted softness of manner, this 
absence of sarcasm. # • * 

Very much the same thought—only treated as 9, nameless 
horror not to be recognized or admitted—was in Marcella’s 
mind also, joined, however, with another, unsuspected? even 
by Mrs. Boyce’s acuteness. “ Very likely, when I tell him, 
he will not want to marry jne at all—and df course I shall 
tell him.” • 

But not Vet, certainly not yet. She had l!he instinctive 
sense that during the next few weeks she should want all her 
dignity with Aldous—that she could not afford to put herself 
at a disadvantage with him. To be troubled about her own 
sins at snclf a moment would be like the meanness of the laSy 
and canting Christian, who whines about saving his soul 
while he ought to be’rather occupied with feeding the bodies 
of his wife and children. • • • 

A ring at the front door. Marcella rose, leaning one hand 
on the end of the sofa—a long slim figure in her black dress 
—haggard and pathetic. * # • 

When Aldous entered her face was one question. He 
went up to her and took her hand. • . 

“ In the case of Westall the verdict is one of ^Wilful 
Murder ’ against Hurd. In that of poor Charlie Dynes^he 
cottrN.is adjourned. Enough evidence has been taken to 
justify burial. . But there is news to-night that one«of the 
Widiington gang has turned informer, and the police say 
they will have their hands*on them all within the next two 
05 three days/*. 3 « 

Marcella withdrew herself from him and fell back into the 
comer of the sofa. Shading her eyes with her hand, she tried 
to be very composed and businera-lifte. 

“ Was Hurd himself examined ? ” , - 

“ Yes, under the ne\^ Act. *He gave the accountwlwsh he 

gave to you and to his wite. Bjit the cdurt-” 

“ Did aot«believe*t ? ” a * 

i: “ No. The evident of motive was too strong.; It was 
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clear from Us own account that die was o\it for ^poaching 
purposes, th^t he was leading the Oxford gang, ana that hie 
had a gun, while Westall wits unarmed. He admitted too 
that Westall called on him to give up the bag of pheasants 
he held, and the gun, 1 He*'refused. Then he says Westall 
came at him, and he fired. Dick Patton and one or two 
others gave evidence ae to the language he has 4 habitually 
used about WestalLfor months past.” f 

“ Cowards—cum t ” cried Marcella, clenching both her 
hands, a kind of sob in her throat c „ 

Aldous, already white and careworn, showed, Mrs. Boyce 
thought, a ray of indignation'for an instant. Then he re¬ 
sumed steadily, “ And Brown, our steward, gave evidence 
as td his employment since October. Th&coroner summed 
up carefully, and 1 think fairly, *and .the verdict was given 
about half-ppst six.” o 

" They took him back to prison ? ,fl . * 

“ Of course. He comes before the magistrates on Thurs¬ 
day.” ** * 

“ And yon will be one! ’ * The girl's tone was indescribable. 
Aldous started. Mrs. Boyce reddened with anger, and 
checking her instinct to intervene, began to pdt away her 
working materials that she might leave them together. 
While she was /'till busy, Aldous said,-— 

“ You forget: no magistrate ever tries a case in which he 
is personally concerned. I shall take n<? part in the trial. 
My grandfather, of course, must prosecute.” > 

“But it will'bf q bench of landlords,*' cried Marcella— 
“ of men witbpwhom a poacher is already condemned. 1 * 

“ Y/>u are unjust to us, I think,” said Aldous slowly, after 
a pause, during which Mrs. Boyce left*the room—” to some 
of cis, at any rate. Besides, as of course you know, the case 
will be simply sent on forSrial at the assizes. By th<rWSy ” 
—his tone changed—“ 1 hear to-night that Harry Wharton 
undertakes the defence."* , 

u Yes,’* said Marcella defiantly. “ Is there anything to 
say .against it ? You wouldn't wish Hurd not. to be de¬ 
fended, I suppose f ” 

“ Marcella ! ” 

\ Even h^jj- bitter mood was pierced by the tone. She had 
rievep. wounded him so deeply yet, and for a moment he felt 
the situation intolerable. The Purging grievance and re- 
proach >s jvith whicji his heart w&s really full, all but found 
*vent in an, outburst which would have wholly swept away 
his ordinary measure of self-control. But then, as hfe 
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looked a| her, ft struck his lovers sQnse painfully how pale 
and miserable she was. He could not scold. .But it came 
home to him strongly*that for Her own sake anfl bis it would 
be better there should be explanations. After all, things 
had been going untowardly fo# many weeks. His nature 
moved slowly and with much self-doubt, but it was plain to 
him now that he mu&t giake a stand. # 

After his Cry, Her first instifict was to apologize. Then the 
words stuck in her throat. To her, as to mm, they seemed to 
be close on a trial of strength. If she could not influence 
him in mis nfhtter—so*obvious, as it seemed to her, 9 and so 
near to her heart—what was to become of that leacj of hers in 
their married life on which she had been reckoning from the 
beginning ?* All#that was worst in her and all that wa^best 
rose^to the struggle. • • 

But as he did not speak, $he looked up at la^;.. 

“ l was waiting,” 1ft said in a low voice. 

“ Wliat # for ? ” 

“ Waiting till you should tell me you did not mdhn what 
you said.” 

She saw that he was painfully moved ; she also saw that he 
was introducing something into their relation, an elertientm 
proud self-assertion, s which she had never felt in it before. 
Her own vanity instantly rebelled. • 

“ I ought net to have said exactly what I did,” she said, 
almost stifled by .her own excitement, and making great 
efforts not to play the mere wilful child; “ that I admit. 
But it has been dear to me faom the begipnfng that—that ” 
—her words hurried, she took up a book and festlessly lifted 
it and let it fall—“ you have never looked at fhi%£hing 
justly. You have loOked at fhe crime as any»one must who 
is a landowner; you have never allowed for t^e provoca¬ 
tion ;^you have not let yourself fdel pity-” 

He made an exclamation. “ Do you know where* I was 
before I went in to the inquest.?** 

“No,” she said defiantly? determined not to be impressed, 
feeling a childish irritation at the interruption. 9 < 

“ I was with Mrs\Westall. Harden dhd I went in to see 
her. She is a hard, silent woman. f SJie is clearly not popular 
in the village, and no one comes in to her. Her ”-^-ne hesi¬ 
tated—'* her baby is expected before long. She is in mch a 
state of shock and extntefcneift that Clarke thinks iir^uite 
possible sh# may go out of her mind. f saw her sjjting by 
the fire, quite silentf not crying, but with a wjjc eye that# 
means misehief. We have sent m a nurse to help Mrs. JeJJi- 
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soil watch her. She seems to cart nothing aboutfher boy. 
Everything tjiat that womap most desired in- life has been 
struck from her at a blow. WHy ? *That a man who was 
in no stress of poverty ( who had friepdS and employment, 
should indulge himself in a£ts which he knew to be against 
the law, and had promised you and hi§ wife to forego, and 
should at the same time %atisfy„ a wild' beds^s hatred against 
the man who was pimply defending his masters property. 
Have you no pity for Mrs. Westall or her child ? ” 

He spoke as calmly as he could*; mailing hfe appeal to reason 
and moral sense; but, in realty, every worn was charged 
with electric feeling. 

“ I at# sorry for her ! ” cried Marcella passionately. ** But, 
after all, how can one feel for the oppfesdbr, of those con¬ 
nected with him, as one does for the ’victim ? ” He shook 
his head, protesting against the word, but she rushed on. 
“ You do knpw—for I told you yesterday—how undgr the 
shelter of this hateful game system Westafl made Hurd’s life 
a burdeft to him when he* was a young nSan; how he had 
begun to bully him again this past year. We had the same 
Sprt of dispute the other day about that murde^in Ireland. 
You Were shocked that I would not condemn the Moon¬ 
lighters who had shot their landlord from behind a hedge, as 
you did. You <said the man had tried to do Ids duty, and 
that the murder wa& bru&l and unprovoked. “But I thought 
of the system —of the memories in the minds of the mur¬ 
derers. There were excuses—he suffered, for his father —1 
am not going td judge that a#I judge other murders^ $6, 
when a Czar Of Russia is blown up, «do you expect one to 
think enly of his wife and children ? No! I will thifidc of the 
tyranny add*the revolt; I wifc pray, yes, pray that I might 
hate courage to do as they did 1 You may think me wild j$nd 
mad. I dare say. I am fhade so. I shall always fedf sOl ” 

She«flung out her words at him, every limb quivering udder 
the emotion of them. His cool, penetrating eye, thjsmknher 
she had never yet known in him, exasperated her. ; 

“ Where was the tyranny in this case ? ” he asked her 
quietly. *' I agre# with you that thele are rhurders and 
murders. But I thought* your point was that here Wa£ 
neither murder nor attack, but only an act 'of self-defenbe. 
Thahis Hurd's plea.” t < * 

She hesitated and stumbled. ?*** I know," she said, " I 
know. J believe jt. But.^ven* if the attack rfkdbeenbn 
« Hurd’s paft, 1 should still find excdses, bc&aifee of the 
system, and because of Westall’s hatfefulness.” 
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He shook h& head again. "Because a man is harsh 
and masterful, and uses stinging language, is he to be shot 
down like a dog?” • • » . / . 

There was a silence. Marcella was lashing herself up by 
thoughts of* the deformed man fin ms cell, looking forward 
after the wretched, unsatisfied life, which was all society had 
allowed him, to the ^fiolgnt death by which society, would get 
rid of him ; «of the wife yearning her heart away; of the boy, 
whom other human beings* under the 4 name of law, were 
about to separate from ±d? father for ever. At last,she 
broke dut thifckly and Indistinctly,— • 

“ The terrible thing is thatT cannot count upon you—that 
now I cannot make you feel as I do—feel with me. And by- 
and-by, whgn I gial want your help desperately, w3en“your 
help might be everything-*-I suppose it will be no good to 
ask it" . 

Ha started, and bending forward he possessed himself of 
both her hands—her hot, trembling hands—anil kissed them 
with apaSsionate tenderness. "•What help will yon ask of 
me that I cannot give ? That would be hard to bear! ” 

Still held by him, she answered his question by another,— 

“ Give rtte your idea of what will happen. Tell me kOtt 
you think it will end." 

" I shall only distress you, dear," he said ^idly. 

" No ; tell me. You thinlj hing guilty. You believe he 
will be convicted.” 

“ Unless some wholly fresh evidence is forthcoming," he 
said reluctantly, * I can see ap other issue.*! 

“ Very well; thenj^e will be sentences to death. But after 
sentence—I know—that man from Widrington, thaft solicitor 
told' me—if—if strong influence is brought tq bear—If any¬ 
body whose word, counts—if Lord Maxwell and*you, werg to 
join* the movement to save him-#— There is sure to be a 
movement—the Radicals will take it up. Will you do it— 
will you promise me now—for nj>»sake ? " 

He was silent. • 

. .She looked at him, her .heart burning in her eyes, conscious # 
of her woman’s power too. and pressing ft. * “ If that man is 
hafiged," she said pleadingly, ‘it will leave a mark on my 
life nothing will ever smooth out? P shall feel myself some¬ 
how responsible. I shall say to myself* If 1 ban not bedh 
thinking about my ovfli selfish affairs-—about getting*mar¬ 
ked—about the straw-plafling-TJ mighttiave seen what was 
going on.# I*might have saved these people who hfive been# 
my friend*—my real fpende—from this horror.’* 
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She drew her hands away^and feU back on*the sofa, press¬ 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes. “ If you had seen her this 
morning t ” sljjp said in a strangled voids. “ She was saying, 

1 0 miss, if they do find him guilty, they can’t hang him— 
not my poor deformed Jim, that never had a chance of being 
like the others. Oh, we'll beg so hard. I know there's many 
people wil\ speak for him. He was jnatl,«miss, when he did 
it. He'd never been himself, nbt since last‘winter, when we 
all sat and starved, Sand he wasMriven out of his senses by 
thinking of me and the children., JTou'll got Mr. Raeburn to 
speak—»won't you, miss ?—ancj. Lord Maxwell. 4 * It whs their 
game. I £now it was their gafiie. But they'll forgive him. 
They're such great people, and so rich; and we—we've al¬ 
ways 1 h&l such a struggle. Oh, the bad Itmes* we’ve had, 
and no one know l They'll try and get him off, miss ? Oh, 
I'll go and beg of them.' " c 

She stopped, unable to trust her vtice any further .j, He • 
stooped over ber and kissed her* brow. There was a certain 
solemnity in the moment .for both of them. Tfie pity of 
human fate overshadowed them. At last he said firmly, 
yet with great feeling,— * 

I will not prejudge anything, that I promise you. I will 
keep my mind open to the last. But—-I should like to say 
—it would not pe any easier to me to throw myself into an 
agitation for reprieve because this man was tempted to crime 
by my property—on my land. I should think it right to look 
at it altogether from the public point of view. The satisfac¬ 
tion of my own* private compunctions—of my own private 
feelings—is not what I ought to regard. My own ware in 
the ctecumstances, in the conditions wnich made such an act 
possible, does indeed concfern mp deeply.* You cannot imagine 
Duj^that the fnoral problem of it has possessed me ever since 
this dreadful thing happened. It troubled me much before; 
now itjias become an oppression—a torture. I have never 
seen my grandfather so xftoyed, so distressed, in all my re¬ 
membrance of him. Yet he is a «man of the old school, with 
k the old standards. As for me, if ever I come to the estate I 
will change the wh»le system; 1 will jpn no risks pf such 
human wreck and ruin as this——" His voice faltered. . 

11 But," he resumed, 1 “speaking steadily again; “ I ought to 
riarnyou that such, considerations as these will not affect my 
judgment of this particular case. > Ifi the first place, I have 
no quarrel with oapftal punishment as such. I domot believe 
«iwe,could rightly gfve it up. Your attitude proparly means 
that wherever we Can legitimately fqpl pity for a> murderer. 
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we shoufci. let lum escape bis penalty. I, on the other hand, 
believe that it the murderer saw things as the/ truly are, be 
would himself claim 9 his atom heath, as his best; chance, bis 
only chance—in this mysterious universe—of self-recovery. 
Then it comes to this—was thfi act murder ? The English 
law of murder is not perfect, but it appears to me to be sub¬ 
stantially just, and gulled Ijy it-a-?’ # 

“ You talk as if there werg no such thipgs as mercy and pity 
in the world,” she interrupted wildly ; " as if laws were not 
made ^nd administered by* men of just the same stud and 
fabric as the law-breaker,” 

Her looked troubled, 

“ Ah, but law is something beyond laws or those who 
administer theirfr' Me said in a lower tone; * ‘ and thelavf—the 
obligation-sense —of our o$n race and time, however imper¬ 
fect it may be, is sacred, notabecause it has been^xpposed upon 
us from without, but?because it has grown unto what it is, 
out of our own best life—oftrs, yet not ours—the best proof 
we have, when We look back at it in the large, whdh we feel 
its work in ourselves of some diviner power than our own will 
—our best'dfte to what that power may be.” 

He spoke at first looking away—wrestling out his thought, 
as it were, by himsplf; then turning back to her, his eyes 
emphasised me appeal implied, though not expressed, in what 
he said—intense appeal to her for sympathy, forbearance, 
mutual respect, through all acuteness of difference. His look, 
both promised aqd implored. 

He had spoken to her buttery rarefy ^"indirectly as yet 
of his own religious or philosophical beliefs* She was in a 
stage when such things interested hpr but little, and r^tioenoe 
in personal matters was so ro#ich the law of his^ife that even 
tojher expansion was difficult. So that—inevitably—«ho*vas 
arrested, for the moment, as any* quick perception must be 
by the things that unveil character. • 

Then an upheaval of indignant lleling swept the impression 
away. All that he said might be ideally, profoundly true, 
the red blood of the common life was lacking} in every 4 
word of it i He ought to be incapable essaying it now. Her 
passionate question was, how coqld he argue^ho w could he 
hold and mark the ethical balance—when a woman was suffer¬ 
ing, when children were to be left fatherless ? Besid«—tne 
ethical balance itself—aodi it hot alter according to thenands 
that hold ft—poacher or ldhdlofd, rich or poor ? n 
But she w&s too exhausted to carry on the eontpstln words* 
Both felt It would have to be renewed. But she said to her- 
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self 'secretly that Mr. Wharton, wUfen he got to wotfk, would 
alter the whqle aspect of affairs. Anfi she knew well that 
her vantage-ground as towards A&dous was strong. ’ 

Then at last he was free to turn his whole attention for a 
little to her and her physical state, which made him miser¬ 
able. He had never* imagined that any one, vigorous and 
healthy a&she was, could look $p worn out in so |hort a time. 
She let him talk to Ijer—lament,,entreat, advise—and at last 
she took advantage of his anxiety and her admissions to come 
to the goint, to {dead that the marriage should be put off. 

She used the same argument that she had done to her 
mother. “ How can I bear to be thinking of these thidgs ? ** 
—she pointed a shaking finger at the dregs patterns lying 
scattered on the table—“ with this agody, This death, under 
my eye9 ? ** «. 

It was a great blow to him, and the practical inconveniences 
involved werg great. But the fibre of him—of which shfe had 
just felt the toughness—was delibate and sensitive as her own, 
and aftdr a very short recoil he met her with great chivalry 
and sweetness, agreeing that everything should be put off for 
weeks—till Easter, in fact. She would hkve been very 
gratefifi to him, but that something—some secret thought— 
checked the words she tried to say. t 
" I must go home then,”'he said, rising and trying to smile. 
“ I shall have to irfake things* straight *with Aunt Neta, and 
.set a great many arrangements in train. . Now, you will try 
to think of something else ? Let me leavp you with a book 
that I can imagfna ypu will redd." 

She let hersd&f be tended and thought for. At the last, just 
as he^vas going, he said*—- 

“ Have yo\t seen Mr. Wharton at all since this happened ? V 
His manner was just as usual. She felt that her eyfjyas 
guilty, but the darkness of the firelit room shielded hdf?. 

“ I have not seen him since we met him in the drive; I 
saw the solicitor who is forking up the case fdr him yester¬ 
day. He came over to see Mrs*Htird and me. I had not 
«thought ef asking him, but we agreed that, if he would under¬ 
take it, it would b#the best chance." # : ^ * 

** It is probably the b^st chance,” said Aldous thoughtfully. 
" fc I beliqye^Wharton has not done much at the Bar since he 
was called; but that, no doubt, is because he has had so much 
on hisnands in the way of journalism and politics. His abil¬ 
ity is enough for anything, and hewill throw himsUf intd this. 
*1 do not thipk Hurd could do better.** * * * 

She did not answer.* She felt that he was magnanimous. 
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but felt |t coldfy, without emotion. He came and stooped 

over her. _ . 

“Good-night — gdbd-nightd-tired child-j-dear heart! 
When I saw you in that cottage thjs morning I thought of 
the words, •Give, and it shall tfe given unto you.’ All that 
my life can do to pour good measure, pressed down, running 
over, into yours, t vowed you then.” * • 

When th& doofr closed upon him, Marcella, stretched in the 
darkness, shed the bitterest’tears that h&d ever yet been hers 
^-tears which transfprmqd her youth—which baptized her, 
as it were, into the fulfness our tragic life, * 

She was still weeping when she heard the 4°° r softly 
opened. She sprang up and dried her eyes, but the little 
figure that#glid#d in was not one to shrink from. Mary 
Harden came and sat dowh beside her. 

4 *1 knew you would be miserable. Let mb come and cry 
too. • I havebeen my found—have seen them afl-^-and I came 
to bring you* news.” • * 

“ How has she taken—the verdict ? ” asked Marcella, strug- 
glingwith her sobs, andsucceedingat last in composing herself. 

“ She was prepared for it. Charlie told her, when he saw 
her after yftu left this afternoon, that she must expeet itT* 4 '* 
There Was a pause. “ I shall soon hear, I suppose,” said 
Marcella, in & hardening voice, her hands tfuna ner knees, 
41 what Mr. Whartomis doing,for the defence. He will ap¬ 
pear before the magistrates, I suppose.” 

44 Yes; but Charlie thinks the defence will be mainly; re¬ 
served. Only a little more than a forjnjgbt to the assizes! 
The time is so sshort. ,But now this man has turned informer, 
they say the case is quite straightforward. With aH toother 
evidence the police have them will*be no difficulty in trying 

them all. Marcella I ” 

»» 

Ivo, 


Had there been light enough to show it, Mary’s face would 
have revealed her timidity. , • 

“ Marcella, Charlie asked me to give you a message. He 
b$gs you not to—not te make Mrs. Hurd hope too much, # 
He himself bettevesrfhere is no hope, and it is not kind.” 

“ Axe you and henke all the rest,” cried Marcella, her pas¬ 
sion breaking out again, “only eager to have blood for blood ? ” 

. Mary waited aninst&nt, _, ■ • . ^ 9 

“ It has almost broWn*ph£rlie’s heart,” she said ar last; 

“ but he tltfnhs it was mutder, and that Hurd will pay the 
penalty;#nafy, more”—she spoke withh kind of religious* 
awe in heiarentle voice*- 41 that he ought to be glad to pay it. 
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He believes it to be God’s will, and i have heard hirgsay that 
he would even have executions in public again—under stricter 
regulations* o| course—that xrftiy ncffc escape, as we always 
do if we can, from all sight and drought <ri God’s justice and 
God’s punishments,” 1 % 

Marcella shuddered and rose. She almost threw Mary’s 
hand away frbm her. “Cell your brother from me, Mary,” 
she said, “ that his God is to W just a constable in the 
service of the Engli&h game-laws. If He is such a one. I 
at least will fling my Everlasting Jfo aj Him while I 4 live.” 
And She swept from the room, leading Mar/aghast, 

* t * « * * * 

Meanwhile there was consternation and wrath at Maxwell 

Court, where Aldous, on his return from Mbllor# had first of 
aU given his great-aunt the news df the coroner’s verdict % and 
had then goqe bn to break to hqjr the putting off of the mar¬ 
riage. His championship of Marcella <n the matter, and his 
disavowal of* all grievance, wert so quiet and decided that 
MisS Raeburn had been only able to allow herself a very 
modified strain of comment and remonstrance, so long as he 
was still there to liBten. But she was all the more outspoken 
utfien he was gone, and Lady Winterbourne was fitting with 
her. Lady Winterbourne, who was at home alone, while her 
husband was with a married daughter;* on thtf Riviera, had 
come over to dine* Ute*fct$te with her friend,*finding it im¬ 
possible to remain solitary while so much, was happening. 

u Well, my dear,” said Miss Raeburn shortly, as her guest 
entered the room, "I may a* well tell £qu at once that 
Aldous’s marriage is put on.” % 

“ 3?gt bff I ” exclaimed Lady Winterbourne, bewildered. 
** Why, it was only Thursday yiat I was discussing it all with 
Mqjrcella, anfi she told me everything was settled I ” 

“ Thursday ! I dare say,” said Miss Raeburn, stitX!lflling 
away with fiery energy ; “ but since then a poacher has mur¬ 
dered one of our gamekeejfem> which makes all the difference.” 
“ What do you mean, Agneta f ” 

“ Wh%t I say, my dear. The* poacher was Marcella’s 
friend, and she cannot now distract Jter mind from him 
sufficiently to marry Aldqns, though every plan he has in 
the worjd grill be upset by her proceedings. And as for his 
Section, you may depend upon it she will never ask or know 
whetner he gets in next Monday Jbr no. That goes without 
saying. She is meanwhile•absofbed with the jpfeacher's de¬ 
fence—Mr, Wharton, of course, conduoting^ it. * This fe your 
modem young woman, my dear—typical, I should think/* 
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Miss. I^aeburft turned fcer buttonhole in fine style, and at 
l igh tnin g speed, to show the coolness of her mind; then, with 
a rattling of all her lockets, looked up and waited for Lady 
Winterbourne's reflections. 

“ She has.often talked to me of these people—the Hurds,” 
said Lady Winterbourne slowly. “ She has always made 
special friends with thepi. Don't you remember |he told us 
about theraPthatf day she firsft came back to lunch ? " 

“ Of course I remember 1 * That day sftie lectured Maxwell, 
at first sight, on«his duties* She began well. As for these 
people,*' said*Miss Radburn more slowly, “ one is, of course, 
sorry for the wife and children, though 1 am a.good deal 
sorrier for Mrs. Westall, and poor, poor Mrs, Dynes. The 
whole affaia hasflso -upset Maxwell and me, we havfe hardly 
been able to eat or sleep since. I thought it made Maxwell 
look dreadfully old this-morning, and with all'that he has got 
before him too ! I slfall insist on sending for QdErke to-mor¬ 
row morning if he does not«have a better nig&t. And now 
this postponement will be one mere trouble—ad the»engage- 
ments to alter, and the invitations. Really l that girl. 

And Miss Raeburn broke off short, feeling simply that the 
words whidh were allowed to a wed-bred person were»whflSS£ 
inadequate to her state of mind. 

“ But if site feels Vt—as you or I might {pel such a thing 
about some one we knew or c§ured {or, Agneta ? ” 

“ How can she feel it like that ? ” cried Miss Raeburn, 
exasperated. “ How can she know any one of—of that class 
wed enough ? If is not seemly, I ted vqu/»Adelaide, and I 
don't believe it is sincere. It's just done tf> make herself 
conspicuous, and show her power over Aldous. ^or.other 
reasons too, if the trath were i knowh.” , 

Miss Raeburn turned over the shirt she wab making^for 
soflie*charitable society, and drew out some tacfting thirds 
with a loud noise which relieved her. Lady Winterbourne's 
old and dedcate oheek had flushed. 

“ I’m sure it's sincere,'* she said, with emphasis. “ Do 
ypu mean to say, Agneta, that one can't sympathise, in # 
such an awful thing, with people of mother class, as one 
would with one's own flesh and blood ? ” 

Miss Raeburn winced. She fell fof a moment the pressure 
of a democratic world—a hated, formidable worftl—Hhrough 
her friend's , question. •Then she stood to her guns. ** 

“ I daresay you'll thin* it sojmds bad,” she said stoutly; 

“ but*in say young days it would have been thouglft a pieces 
of posing«r-of sentimentalism—something indecorous and 
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unfitting—if a girl had putHierselftin such a‘pOsitifn. Mar¬ 
cella ought to be absorbed in her marriage ; that is the nat¬ 
ural thing, /low Mrs. Boyde c&n allbw her to mix herself 
with such things as th^ murder—to liv& in that cottage, as 
I hear she has been doing—■•passes my comprehension.** 

** You mean/* said Lady Winterbourne dreamily, “ that 
if one ha(j been very fond of one*s piaidf and she died, one 
wouldn’t put on mourning former. Marcella uftmld.'* 

“I dare say,’* s&d Miss Raeburn snappishly. “She is 
capable of anything far-fetched*agd theatrical." f 

The door opened and Hallinccame fn.‘ He hid been suffer¬ 
ing of lat<p, and much confined to the house. But the news 
of the murder had made a deep and painful impression upon 
him,*' arfd he had been eagerly acquaintmgjthim&elf with the 
facts. Miss Raeburn, whose kihdness ran with unceasing 
flow along the'channels she aliened it, was greatly attached 
to him in s'pite of his views, and she ifow threw herself *upon 
him for sympathy in the matter of the wedding. In any 
grievance that concerned Aldous she counted upon him, and 
her shrewd eyes had plainly perceived that he had made no 
great friendship with Marcella. • 

***' I am very sorry for Aldous,** he said at onbe; " but I 
understand her perfectly. So does Aldous." 

Miss Raebunj, was angrily silent. Bui when Lord Maxwell, 
who had been talking with Algous, came in, he proved, to her 
final discomfiture, to be very much of the same opinion. j 
" My dear," he said wearily, as he dropped into his chair, 
his old face gray §nd pinched* “ this thing is too terrible— 
the number ot widows and orphans £hat night’s work will 
mak^ before the end breaks my heart to think of. It will be 
a rebel not to have to cohsider,festivitifes while these men are 
aerially befefire the courts, what I am anxious about is that 
Marcella sffould not mako herself ill with excitementr^^TThe 


man she is interested in will be hanged—must be hanged ; 
and with her somewhat ifo^tile, impulsive natu r e — >. 

He spoke with old-fashioned discretion and measure. Then 
quickly Jrapulled himself up, and with some trivial question 
or other offered hi* arm to Ladyti Win^rboumC, for'Aldous 
had just come in, and dinner was ready. 

I ® 


* CHAPTER .XCL 

Nearly three weeks passed—short, flashing weeks, crowded 
•with agilations, infvard or outward, for ell the ]Ser9Qnsfof this 
story. Affer the inquiry before the njagistrates—tconducted, 
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as she passionately thought, witlf the most marked animus on 
the part of the bench and police towards the prisoners—had 
resulted in the committal for fhal of Hurd and his five com¬ 
panions, Marcella wrote Aldous Raejmm a letter which hurt 
him sorely.* • 

r “ Don't come over to see me for a little while,” it ran. 
“ My mind is all* givep over to feelings which jnust seem 
to you—which *E know do seem to you—unreasonable and 
unjust. But they are my fife, and wh&i they are criticized, 
or eveij treated coldly, I pacmot bear it. When you are not 
there to argile with, 1 can hplieve most sincerely that you 
have a right to see this matter as you do, and thajt it is mon¬ 
strous of me to expect you to yield to me entirely in a thing 
that concerns jfeur* sense of public duty. But dcffi’t *come 
now—not before the triaP. 1 will appeal to you if I think 
you can help me. I know jjpu will if you can*. Mr. Wharton 
keeps me informed %f everything. I enclose his last two 
letters, \^hlich will show you the line he meahs to take up 
with regard to some of the evidence.” * 

Aldous’s reply cost him a prodigal amount of pain and 
difficulty. * 

“ I will do anything in the world to make these daysKeffs 
of a burden to you. You can hardly imagine that it is not 
grievous to zhe to think of any trouble of yo^rs as being made 
worse by my«being with you.. But still#! understand. One 
thing only I ask—that you should not imagine the difference 
between us greater than it is. The two letters you enclose 
have given me mftch to ponder. If only ^ie«ourse of the trial 
enables me with an honest heart to tnrow myself into your 
crusade of merfcy, with what joy shall I come and%skyou to 
lead me, and to forgive my ywn slbwer sense and pity! 

“ I should like you to know that Hallin is Very mucj} in- 
cHTRM to agree with you, to think that the whol$ affair was a 
* scrimmage/ and that Hurd at least ought to be reprieved. 
He would have come to talk &ver with you himself, but 
that Clarke forbids him anything that interests or excites 
him for the present. He has been very ill and suffering for 
the last fortnight, apd, asgrou know, when these attacks come 
on we try to keep everything from him that could pain or 
agitate mm. But I see that this Whole affair is very much 
on his mind, in spite of my efforts. . r 

*'... Q my darling! gm writing, late at nigHt, with 
your lettef open before mefand your picfUre close to my hand. 
So nfanptttngs rise in my mind to say*to you. There will 
come a time—there n$u$t /—when I may pour them all out. 
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Meanwhile^ amid all jais allud fretj, remember th$, that J 
have loved you better each day since first we met. 

“ I will not come to Mellon, then, for a little while. My 
election, littld heart as 1 have for it, wi£l fill up the week. 
The nomination day is r fixed for Thursday, and. the polling 
for Monday,” 

Marcella read the letter with a confusibn of feeling so great 
as to be in itself monstrous and demoralizing. Was she never 
to be simple, to see her way clearly again ? 

As for him, as he rode about the planes and beech woods in 
the days that followed, alone often with‘that naVure foV which 
all such temperaments as Alddus Raeburn's have so secret 
and so observant an affection, he was perpetually occupied 
with dMi difficulty which had arisen between Marcella and 
himself, turning it over and over in the quiet of the morning, 
before the turmoil of the day began. * 

He had followed the whole case before* the magistrates avith 
the most scrupulous care. And since then he hhU twice run 
across the Wiarington solicitor for the defence, wh6 was now 
instructing Wharton. This man, although a strong Radical, 
and employed generally by his own side, saw no objection at 
s£Ko letting Lord Maxwell's heir and representative under¬ 
stand how in his opinion the case was going. Aldous Rae¬ 
burn was a person whom everybody respected » confidences 
were safe with mm * andjae was himself deeply interested in 
the affair. The Raeburns being the Raeburns, with all that 
that implied for smaller people in Brookshire, little Mr. Bur- 
ridge was aware^of no reason whatever why Westall's em¬ 
ployers should 4 not 5 ldiow that, although Mr. Wharton was 
working up the defence with an energy and ability which set 
Burri&ge marvelling, it was still his, Burridge’s, opinion that 
everything thut could be advanced would be wholly unavail¬ 
ing with the jury ; that the evidence, as it came into^firral 
shape, looked worse for Hurd rather than better ; and that 
the only hope for the man lay in the after-movement for 
reprieve which can always be got up in a game-preserving 


case. «. 

‘ “ And \s, as a rujp, political and antidandlord,” thought 
Aldous on one of these mornings, as he rdde along the edge of 
the down. He foresaw *exabtly what would happen. As he 
envisaged the immediate future, he saw one figure as the 
centre* of it—not Marcella, but Whkrton l Wharton was 
defending; Wharton would prganfze the petition $ Wharton 
would apply for his own support and hi9 grandfather's, 
through Marcella. To Wharton woul^l belong not only the 
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popular kudos <51 the mat^or, bu{ much more, and above all, 
Marcella's gratitude. 

Aldous pulled up his horse arf instant, recognising that spot 
in the road, that* downward stretching glade'among the 
beeches, where he had asked Marcella to be his wife. The 
pale February sunlight was spreading from his left hand 
through the tire gra!y trunks, and ©ver the distant shoulders 
of the wood!, failinto tile white and purple of the dhalk plain. 
Sounds of labour came frofci the distant fields j sounds of 
winter birds froip the branches round him. The place, the 
time, raised i h him all the intensest powers of consciousness. 
He saw himself as the man standing midway in everything— 
speculation, politics, sympathies—as the perennially ineffec¬ 
tive and, a% it sfemed to his morbid mood, the perennially 
defeated type, beside the Whartons of this world. Wharton! 
He anew him—had read h^m long ago—read him afresh of 
late* Raeburn's lip •showed the contempt, thte bitterness 
which the "philosopher could not repress; shewed also the 
humiliation of the lover. Here was he, banished ffpm Mar¬ 
cella t here was Wharton, in possession of her mind and 
sympathies, busily forging a link—— 

“It shall be broken/” said Raeburn to himself#witlr^ 
sudden fierce concentration of will. “ So much I will claim 
—and enforce.’* * t 

But not new, nothing now bufc patience, delicacy, pru¬ 
dence. He gathered himself together with a long breath, 
and went his way. 


*9 a 

For the rest, the cl$sh of motives anfl affections he felt and 
foresaw in this matter of the Disley murders became <jay by 
day more harassing. *The moral dettate was strenuous Enough. 
The murders had roused all me humane and ethical instincts, 
wftteh. were infact the man, to sush a point that they pursued 
him constantly, in the pauses of his crowded days, nl^p aven¬ 
ging Erinnyes. H allin’s remark Chat “ game-preserving cre¬ 
ates crime *’ left him no peace. Intellectually he argued it, 
and on the whole rejected it; morally, and in feeling, it 
scourged him. H^had suffered all hi% mature life under a 
too painful and scrupulous sense that he, more than other 
men, was called to be his brother’s*keeper. It was natural 
that during these exhausting days the fierce deftth on West- 
all’s rugged face, the piteous agony in Dynes's yodag eyes 
and limb#, should haunr him# should+make his landlord’s 
place and responsibility often mere ashes and bitterness. » 

But, ae Marcella h%9 been obliged to perceivdj he drew the 
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sharpest line between the bearing* of this ghastly business 
on Jus own private life and action, and its relation to public 
order. That^the gamekeepefs destroyed were his servants, 
or practically his servants, made no difference to him what¬ 
ever in his estimate of the crime itself. If the circumstances 
had been such that bp could honestly have held Hurd not 
to be a murderer, no employer’s interest, no landlord’s desire 
for vengeance, would have sto&d in' nis waV. ©n the other 
hand, believing, as he emphatically did, that Hurd’s stay¬ 
ing of Westall had been of a kind more deliberate and less 
capable of excuse than most nuirdersfHe would'have held it a 
piece of moral cowardice to allbw his own qualms and com¬ 
punctions ‘as to the rights and wrongs of game-preserving to 
interfere with a duty to justice and society^ r , - 

Ay, and something infinitely dearer to him than his own 
qualms and compunctions. 

Halliu, wh 6 'watched the whole'debate in his friend day by 
day, was conscious that he had never seen AldouS more him¬ 
self in s^ite of trouble of mind ; more “ in"Character,” so to 
speak, than at this moment. Spiritual dignity of mind and 
temper, blended with a painful personal humikty, and inter* 
ftiifta with all—determining all—elements of" judgment, 
subtleties, prejudices, modes of looking at things, for. which 
he was hardly responsible, so deeply ingrained 1 were they by 
inheritance and custom., More than tfcis : did not the ulti¬ 
mate explanation of the whole attitude of the man lie in the 
slew but irresistible revolt of a strong individuality against 
the passion which had for a time suppressed it ? The truth 
of certain mornl relations may be ior a time obscuredl end 
distorted < none the less reality wins the day. So HalHn read It. 

* 4 * ‘ 

Meanwhile,’ during days when both for Aldqus and Whar¬ 
ton the claims of a bustling, shouting public, .which mUSPTbe 
canvassed, shaken hands with, and spoken to, and the con¬ 
stant alternations of business meetings, committee rooms, 
and the rest, made it impossible, after all, for either man to 
spend more than the odds and ends cf thought Upon anything 
outside.the clatter cf politics, Marcella had been living alife 
of intense and monotonous feeling, shut up almost Witnimthe 
walls of a tiny cottage, hanging over sick-beds, and thrilling 
to each pulsfe of anguish as it beat in the miserable brings she 
fende& *• r 

The marriage of tile season, with all its accompanying fes¬ 
tivities add jubilations, had not been put off foi*seven weeks 
-—till after master—without arousing.a storm of.critical.asr 
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tontehmfct both in vilAge and county. And when the 
reason was known—that it was because Mi§s Boyce had 
taken the Disley xnufder sb desperately to heart that until 
fgie whole affair whs over, and the jnen either executed or 
reprieved, she could spare no tlfbught to wedding clothes or 
cates—there was ciyriously little sympathy with Marcella. 
Most of her oWn plhss though^ it a piece of posing,*if they did 
not say so as frankly as Miss Raeburn—something done for 
self-advertisement and to advance anti-social opinions ; while 
the MeUor cottagers, .mtb the instinctive English recoil from 
any touch of sentiment not, $> to speak, in the bargain, gos¬ 
siped and joked about it freely. • 

“ She can't be very fond o’ ’lm, not of Muster Raeburn, she 
can't," said* old Hatton, delivering himself as he sat lelning 
on Jiis stick at his open door, while his wife and another 
woman or two chattered inside. “ Not whatl’fl pall lover-y. 
She don't want to rufl in harness, she don't, zip sooner than 
she need.* She's a peert filler is Miss Boyce." 

“ I've been a-^raitin' an* a-waitin'," said his wife,%ith her 


gentle sigh, " to hear summat o’ that new straw-plaitin' she 
talk about. # But nary a word. They do say as it's giving 
althegither, 1 * • 

" No; she's took jip wi' nursin' Minta Hurd—wonderful 
took up," said another woman. “ They do »ay as Ann Mul¬ 
lins can't abear her? When* she’s# there nobody can open 
their mouth. When that kind o* thing happens in the 
fambly, it's bad pnoof without havin' a lady trailin' about 
you au day long, so that youehave to be tnitidin' yersel', an' 
thinkin* about givin' her a cheer, an* the lik#." 

' One day in the dusk, more than a fortnight after 4*ie in- 

S uest, Marcella, cording from the Hurds’ cottage, overtook 
[re^Jellison, who was going home after spending the a#er- 
nooif with her-daughter. HitheAo Marcella had held aloof 
from Isabella Wes tall and her relations, mainly, to«do her 
justice, from fear lest she mighf somehow hurt or offend 
them. She had been to seft Charlie Dynes's mother, but she 
had only brought herself to send a message of sympathy* 
through Mary Harden to* the keeper's #idow. 

Mrs. Jellison looked at her askpncp with her old wild eyes 
as Marcella came up with her. # 

' ■ “ Oh, she's puddltn* ^long/'she said, in answer to Mupella's 
inquiry, using a word veto familiar in the village. ^She'll 
not do h&telf a mischief while there's ^flurse Ellen an’ me to 
watch he* like a pair o* cats. She's dreadful upset, is Isa* 
bella; shouldn't ha' thought it of her. That rust day"— 
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a cloud, darkened the curious, drdamy faceS— 4 ‘ not I’m not 
a-goin* to think about that fust day, I’m not, tain’t a ha’- 
porth o' good," she added Resolutely; “ but she was all 
right when they'd let t^er get 'im 'ome, and wash and settle 
’im, an' put 'im comfortably like in his coffin. He wor a big 
man, miss, when he wor laid out 1 Searle, as made the coffin, 
told her as ee 'adn't made one sucl^ ah extry size since old 
Harry Flood, the blacksmith, fifteen year ago. *Ee'd soon a 
done for Jim Hurd if 1 it 'ad been hsts o r both sides. But gnus 
is things as ver can’t reckon on*/', . 

“ Way didn't he let HurcLalone,'" said Marcella sadly, 
“ and prosecute him next day ? It’s attacking men when 
their blood is up that brings these awful things about," 

" Wai, I don f t see that," said Mrs. JeUisfc n pvgnaciously; 
“ he wor paid to do’t—-an’ he had the law on his side. 'Qw’s 
she ? " she said, lowering her voice and jerking her thumb in 
the direction of the Hurds' cottage. <? t f »» 

“ She's vefyill," replied Marcella, with a cohlpraction of 
the brow. “ Dr. Clarke says she ought to stay in bed, but 
of course she won’t." 

“ They're a-goin 1 to try 'im Thursday ? " said Mrs. Jelhr 
Soil inquiringly. * 

" Yes." 

" An' Muster c Wharton be a-goin* to defend*'im. Muster 
Wharton may be diverge may—they* do say as ee can see 
the grass growin', ee’s that knowin*—but ee'll not get Jim 
Hurd off; there's nobody in the village as b'lievea for a 
moment as ’ow 4 xe will, Then'll best 'im—Lor' bless yer, 
they’ll best 'im. I was a-sayin' it to Isabella this afternoon 
—ee'U not save 'is neck, don't you be afeard." 

Marcella drew herself up With a shiver of repulsion. 

‘4-Will it mfend your daughters grief to see another woman’s 
heart broken ? Don’t you suppose it might bring hef^Sme 
comfort, Mrs. Jellison, if she were to try and forgive that poor 
wretch ? She might remember that her husband , gave mm 
provocation, and that anyway, if his life is spared, his pun- 
i ishment |md their misery will be heavy enough/* 

“ O Lor', no!" said Mrs. Jellison composedly. “ She don't 
want to be forgivin' of 'im, Mr. Harden ee come talkin' to 
'er, but she isn't one o’that sort, isn’t Isabella. I'm sartin 
shre qJHe'll be better in 'erself when they've put 'im out o' 
the w£y. It makes her all oV a,‘fever to think of Muster 
Wharton giftin' 'iffi off. I don't bear Tim Hi&rd no per* 
stickler malice. Isabella may talk herself black i^the face, 
but she an' Johnnie’ll have to come *<wne and llvb along o* 
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me, whatever eftie may Bay. She can't stay in that cottage* 
cos they'll be wanthr it for another keeper. Lord Maxwell 
ee’s givin* her a fine pension, ftiy word ee is l*an’ says ee’ll 
look after Johnnie* And what with my bit airhin’s—we'll 
do, yer know, miss—we'll do l ’* 

The old woman looked up with a nod, her green eyes spar* 
kling with the queetf inhuman light that belonged to them. 

Marcella tould not bnng Herself to say good-night to her, 
and was hurrying on withfout a word/ when Mrs. Jellison 


stopped her. . # » 

<r An* v ow aJbout thkfcstrawjplaitin’, miss ? " she said slyly. 

“ I have had to put it on dne side for a bit," said Marcella 
coldly, hating the woman's society. “ I have hacf my hands 
full, and Lqjiy 'Winterbourne has been away ; but we shall, 
of course, take it up againriater." 

She walked away quickly^ and Mrs. Jellison hobbled after 
her, grinning to herself every now and then as sh& caught the 
straight, tall* figure against the red evening skf. 

“ I'll g <5 inter town termorrer," she thought, ** an* have a 
crack wi’ Jimmy Gedge ; ee needn’t be afeard for Ms livin'. 
An' them great fules as ha' bin runnin' in a string arter 'er, 
an’ cacklim about their eighteenpence a score, as IWe tbld 
'em times, I’ll eat my apron the fust week as iver they get 
it. I don't hold wr ladies—no, nor passqps neither—not 
when it comes to meddlin' w^ yoiy wittles, an' dictatin' to 
yer about forgivin' them as ha’ got the better ov yer. That 
young lady there) what do she matter ? That sort’s alius 
gaddin* about 1 *What’ll sh% keer abou^ us when she's got 
*er fine husband ? Here o' Saturday, gone o' Monday— 
that's what she is. Now Jimmy Gedge, yer kin dilus^count 
on *im. Thirty-six year ee hut' set there in*that 'ere shop, 
an’ I guess ee’ll set there till they call 'im ter kingdom cqjne. 
Ee*fiTa cheatin’, sweatin’, gr.eedy old skinflint) is Jimmy 
Gedge j but when yer wants ’im yer kin find 'im.” • > 


* ♦ * # ^ * * 

Marcella hurried home ^ she was expecting a letter from 

Wharton, the third within a week. She had not set eyes on # 
him since they had#met that first momigig in the drive, and 
it was plain to her that he was ^ unwilling as she was that 
there should be any meeting oet&een them. Since the 
moment of his taking up the case, in spite of thd pre&mrefcf 
innumerable engagements he had found time to sella her, 
almost daily, sheets covered with his siflall, even writing, in 
which every "detail and prospect of the Idfeal situation, so fas, 
as it concerned Jame^Hura, was noted and criticized with 
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a shrewdness and fullness which never wavfered, acid never 
lost for a moment the professional note. 

“Dear I£is/* Boyce, the letters began, leading up to. a 
“ Yours faithfully/* whjlch Marcella read‘as carefully asthe 
rest. Often, as she turned them over, she asked herself 
whether that scene in.the library had not been a mere delu¬ 
sion of the t brain; whether the man vjhose wild words and act 
had burnt themselves into her life could possibly be writing 
her these letters, in this key, without a reference, without an 
allusion. Every day, as she opened them*, she looked them 
through quietly with a shaking; pulse*; every &ay she found 
herself prqudly able to hand them on to her mother, with the 
satisfaction of one who has nothing to conceal, whatever the 
rest bf t‘ne world may suspect. He was cefotain&y doing his 
best to replace their friendship on'chat level of high comrade¬ 
ship in ideas and causes which, a?, she told herself, it had once 
occupied. His own wanton aggressiorfand her weakness had 
toppled it dohm thence and brought it to ruin. * ^She could 
never speak to him, never know him again, till it was re¬ 
established. Still his letters galled her. He assumed, she 
supposed, that such a thing could happen, and°nothing more 
tie said" about it ? How little he knew her, or what she had 
in her mind t 

Nowy as she Talked along, wrapped in her plaid cape, her 
thought was one long tumultuous succession of painful or 
passionate images, interrupted none the less at times by 
those curious self-observing pauses of which she had always 
been capable. Bhf had been fritting for hours beside Mrs. 
Hurd, with lktle Willie upon her «knees. The mother, 
always atfaemic and consumptive, was by now prostrate, the 
prey of a lon^-drawn agony, peopled by visions of Jim alone 
an<£ in prison—Jim on the scaffold with the white , cap 
over his eyes—Jim in the prison coffin—which would fbuse 
her shrieking from dreams which were the rending asunder of 
soul and body. Minta Hhtd’s love for the unhappy being 
who had brought her to this pass had been infinitely maternal. 
K There h^l been a boundless pity m it, and the secret pride 
of a soul, which, humble and modest towards all the. rest of 
the world, yet knew itself £o be the breath and sustenance, 
the indispensable aid of one other soul in the universe, and 
gloried accordingly. To be cut off now from all ministra¬ 
tion, ml comforting—to have tb li^"there likealog, imagining 
the moment when the neighbours should come hi ana fay, 
c“ Itisalfover—they have broken his neok—andHmried him ” 
-—it was a boom beyond all even tfyit her timid pessimist 
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heart haA ever dreamed.* She had already seen him twice in 
prison, and she knew that she would see him again. She was 
to go on Monday, Mis! Boyce said, before the ta^albegan, and 
after, if they brought him in guilty* tljiey would let her say 
good-bye. "She was always thiAting to see him. But when 
She went, the prison*surroundings paralyzed her. Both she 
and Hurd felt themselves caught tu the wheels of a great, 
relentless machine, of which the workings filled them with a 
voiceless terror. He talked to her spasmodically of the most 
inconggious flings—ibreakihg out sometimes with a glitter¬ 
ing eye into a stnng orinstajtees bearing on Westall*s bully¬ 
ing and tyrannous ways. He told her to return .the books 
Miss Boyce had lent him, but when askecf if he wou^l like to 
see Marcella h# sh&rank and said no. Mr. Wharton* was 
“ doin’ capital ” for him ;* but she wasn’t to count on his 
getting off. And he didn’t know that he wanted,to, neither. 
Once she tpgk Willie*to see him.* The child yearly died of 
the journey; and the fathef, “ though any one can see, miss, 
he’s just sick foi* 'im,” would not hear of his comiif£ again. 
Sometimes he would hardly kiss her at parting; lie sat on 
his chair, ^yith his great head drooped forward over his j*ed 
hands, lost in a kind of animal lethargy. Westall’h name 
always roused him. • Hate still survived. But it made her 
life faint witftin her to talk of the murdered man—wherein 
she showed hdr lack t>f the usual peasant’s realism and curi¬ 
osity in the presence of facts of blood and violence. When 
she was told it ufps time for her to go, and the heavy door 
was locked behind her, the ^>oor crepiure^ terrified at the 
Warder ahd the bare»prison silences, would ^urry away as 
though the heavy hand of this awful Justice were laid* upon 
her too, tom by the*thought*of him she left behind, ana by 
the remembrance that he had only kissed her once, andtyet 
impelled by mere physical instinct towards the relief of Ann 
Mullins's rough face waiting for h^r—of the outer air £nd the 
free heaven. • 

As for Willie, he was fist dwindling. Another week or 
two, the doctor said—n& more. He lay on MarceUa’s knee* 
on a pillow, wastedan infant’s weight*pariting and staring 
with those strange blue eyes; hut jilways patient, always 
struggling to say his painful “thank you " wnen^he fed him 
with some of the fru$ constantly sent her from Maxwell 
Court. Everything that Vas Wid aboutjiis father he took in 
and understood, but he did not seem tq fret. Hip mother 
was almost divided from him by this passivity qf the dying 
nor could*she give him or hiS state much attention. Ire 
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geptle, sensitive, but not profound nature was ostrained 
already beyond bearing by more gnawing griefs. 

After her long sit in Mrs. Htird'akitchen Marcella found the 
air of the t'cDruary evening tonic and delightful. Uncon¬ 
sciously impressions stole upon her—the lengthening day, the 
celandmes in the hedges, the swelling lilac buds in the cottage 
gardens. ( They spoke to her youth, $ndf out of mere physical 
congruity it could not but respond. Still, her f&ce kept the 
angered look with Which she had part# from Mrs, Jettison. 
More than that—the last few weeks had visibly char ged it, 
had graved upon it the signs of^“ living. 4 ’ It was more beau¬ 
tiful than ever in its significant black and white; but it was 
older—a woman spoke from it. Marcella had gone down into 
reality, hnd had found there the rebellion attd tfee storm for 
which such souls as hers are made. Rebellion most of all. 


She had been Jiving with the pooi^ in their stifling rooms, amid 
their perpetual struggle for a little food and^ clothes, and 
bodily ease ; hhe had seen this struggle, so hard m itself, com¬ 
bined with agonies of soul and spirit, which made the physical 
destitution seem to the spectator something brutally gratui¬ 
tous, a piece of careless and tyrannous cruelty on the part of 
Nature:—or God ? She would hardly let hersc&E think of 
Aldous—though she must think of him by-and-by ! He and 
his fared sumptuously every hour! As for her, it was as 
though in her woman’s <arms r on her woman’s breast, she 
carried Lazarus all day, stooping to him with a hungering 
pity. And Aldous stood aloof. Aldous would not help her 
—or not with any Jielp worth having— : in consoling this 
misery, binding up these sores. Herjieart cried shame on 
him. ^Shfe had a crime against him to confess, but she felt 
herself his superior none' the l$ss. If he cast her off—why, 
thqp, surely they would be quits, quits for good and all. 

As she reached the front door of Mellor she saw aUttle 
two-wheeled cart standing outside it, and William holding 
the pony. Visitors were hqwadavs more common at Mellor 
than they had been, and her instinct was to escape. But as 
( she was -burning to a side door William touched his cap to her, 
** Mr. Wharton’s«waiting to see c yoil, priss.” 

She stopped sharply. “ Where is Mrs. Boyce, William-? ” 
" In the drawing-room, miss.” 

Shqwalked in calmly. Wharton was standing on the rug, 
talking; Mrs. Boyce was listening to what he had to say 
with the light repellfent air Marcella knew so well* 

* When khe came ifi Wharton stepped forward ceremoniously 
to shake haflds, then began to speak a^once, with the manner 
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of one who is*on a business errand and has no time # to 

“ I thought it best* Miss Bctyce, as I had unexpectedly a 
couple of spare hours this evening, to come ana let you know 
how things, were going. You? understand that the case 
comes on at the assizes next Thursday ? ” 

Marcella assented.' She had seated herself on the old sofa 
beside the Are, hfer ungloved hands on her knee, something 
in her aspect made Jphartdn’s eyes wafVcr an instant as he 
looked down upon 1%; tint it was the only sign. 

“ I should*hke to*Warn* you,” he said gravely, v that I 
entertain no hope whatever of getting James Hard off. I 
shall do my best, but the verdict will certainly be murder ; 
and the jucjge, it think, is sure to take a severe vidw.* We 
may get a recommendation to mercy, though I believe it to 
be extremely unlikely. Bu£ if so, the influence of the judge, 
according to what I hear, will probably be agafiribt us. The 
prosecnti^if fiave got together extremely stron^evidence—-as 
to Hurd's long connection with the gang, in spite of the Rae¬ 
burns' kindness; as to his repeated threats that he would 
* do for ’ Weotall if he and his friends were interrupted, and 
so on. His own story is wholly uncorroborated*; ttn«f 
Dynes’s deposition, so far as it goes, is all against it.” 

He went Oh to elaborate these points with great clearness 
of exposition and at some length ; jthen he paused. 

“ This being so/’ he resumed, ” the question is, what can 
be done ? There must be a petition. Amongst my own 
party I shall be/of course, Able to dg something; but we 
must have men of all sides. Without some*at least of the 
leading Conservatives we shall fare badly. In one wojrd, do 
you imagine that you can induce Mr. Raeburn ana Lord 
Maxwell to sign ? ” * w $ 

Mfs. Boyce watched him keenly. Marcella sat in frozen 
paleness. 

" I will try/' she said at last jvfth deliberation. 

" Then ”—he took up hiS gloves— 1 ' there may be a chance 
for us. If you cannot* succeed, no one else cati^ But if^ 
Lord Maxwell and Mr. Raeburn can becsecured, others will 
easily follow. Their names—especially under all the cir¬ 
cumstances*—will carry a peculiar weight. I may say ^veiy- 
.thing, in the first instance—the weight the first effectpf tne 
petitione-depends on them. • Well, then, I leave it m your 
hands. Mb time* should Be lost after the sentence. As to 
the grounds bf our plea, I shall, of couts€, lay then! down ii^ 
court to the best of mjr ability.” * 
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“ I shall be there,” she interrupted. * 

r He started. So did Mrs. Boyce, but characteristically she 
made no comment. c n 

“ Well, th£a,” he resumed after a pause, ** I need say no 
more for the present. 'How is the wife ? " t 
She replied, and a.few other formal sentences of inquiry 
or comment passed between them. 

“ And jfour election ? ” said Mrs. Boyce, still studying him 
with hostile eyes asdie got up to take grave. 

“ To-morrow! ” He threw up Jus mmd§ with a little ges¬ 
ture of impatience. “ That, af. leasts will be ofie thread spun 
off and out of the way, whatever happens. I must get t^ck 
to Widrington as fast as my pony can carry me.—Good-bye, 
Miss. Boyce.” * V „ 

Marcella went slowly upstairs. *> The scene which had just 
passed was unreal, impossible ; yet every limb was quiver¬ 
ing. Then tfue sound of tye front doo* shutting sent a ?hock 
through her v whole nature. The first sensation'* was one of 
horribly emptiness, forlomness; the next* her niind threw 
itself with fresh vehemence upon the question, “ Can I, by 
any means, get my way with Aldous ? ” 


CHAPTER XIII 

" And may the Lord h^re mercy on yjour soul I •” 

The deep-pitched words fell slowly on Marcella’s ears as she 
sat leaning forward in the gallery of the Widrington Assize 
Court. Wo men. were sobbing beside and behind her. Minta 
Hurd, to her ^sft/lafy in a half-swoon against her sister-in- 
law, her dace buried in Ann’s black shawl. For an instant 
after''Hurd’s death sentence had been spoken Marcella’s 
nerves ceased*' to throb—thd^ long exhaustion of feeling 
stopped. The harsh light,and shade of the iU-lit room-*- the 
gas-lagnps in front of the judgb, blanching the ranged faces of 
the jury ; the long table of reporters below, some writing* but 
most looking intently towafds the dock; the figure ofwhar- 
ton opposite, in his barrister’s goufin and wigXtfrat facepf 
his, so $!mall, nervous, delicate-^the frowning eyebrows* a 
dark bar under the white of the wig—his look, alert and hos¬ 
tile, fixed upon the juvlge"; the heads and attitudes of the 
condemned men, especially the form of a fair-haired, youth, 
the jfi*ncipal murderer of Charlie JDynes, who stoeg! a little 
in front of the line* next tp Hufd, and overshadowing' bis 
dwarf’s stature—these things Marcella sgLW indeed. *For years 
after she could have described them ^oint by point; but for 
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some seconds dt minutes) her eyes stared at theth 'Without 
conscious reaction of the mind on the immediate spectacle. 

In place of it, the whole day? all these hours that she had 
been sitting there, unshed before her in a synthesis of thought, 
replacing the stream of impressions and images. The crush- 
ing accumulation of hostile evidence-witness after witness 
coming forward to iddto the damning weight of it; the 
awful weakless 6f the aefende—Wharton’s irritation under 
it—the sharpness, tM§ useldSs, acrid ability of his cross-ex¬ 
aminations ; vet* contras£ir5g with the legal failure, the per¬ 
sonal success, The mixtrtre of grace with energy, the technical 
accomplishment of the manner, as one wrestling before his 
eqiials—nothing left here of the garrulous vigour and bru¬ 
tality of tl^ labourers 1 meeting; the masterly uSfe of all 
that could avail, the few quiet words addressed at the end to 
the pity of the jury, and by implication to the larger ethical 
sens* of the community—all this^he thought t>f with great 
intellectual ‘clearness while the judge's sonorous voice rolled 
along, sentencing each prisoner in turn. Horror and pity 
were alike weary; the brain asserted itself. 0 

The court was packed. Aldous Raeburn sat on Marcella's 
right hand ? and during the day the attention of everybody" 
in rile dingy building had been largely divided between the 
scene below and that strange group in the gallery, where the 
man who had jnst been electedjCons^rvative member for East 
Brookshire, who was Lord Maxwell's heir and Westall's em¬ 
ployer, sat beside his betrothed, in charge of a party which 
comprised hot only Marcella $oyce, but the*wife, sister, and 
little girl of Western's ^murderer. * * 

On one occasion some blunt answer of a witness- had pro¬ 
voked a laugh, commg no one krifew whence. The judge 
turned to the gallery and looked up sternly. “ 1 cannot <$n- 
ceivewhy men and women—wpmen especially—Should come 
crowding in to hear such a case* as this ; but if I hear another 
laugh I shall clear the court." J&arcella, whose whole con¬ 
scious nature Was by now olle network of sensitive nerve, saw 
Aldous flush and shrinktas the words were spoken Then, ^ 
looking across the court, she caught the eye of an end friend 
of the Raeburns, a county magistrate. At the judge's re¬ 
mark he had turned involuntarily to where she and Aldous 
sat; then, as he met Miss Boyce's face, instantly lookedawafy 
again. She perfectly—{iaSSiorf&tely—understood that Brook¬ 
shire was' wy sorry for Aldous JRaeburfl that day. 

The death*Sentences—three in number—were ovfer. The, 
judge was«a very ordinary man ; but even for the Ordinary 
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man' such 1 air act carries with it a (great tradition of what is 
befitting, which imposes itself on voice and gesture. When 
he ceased* tHe deep breath of natural* emotion could be felt 
and heard throughout the crowded courts loud wails of sob¬ 
bing women broke froifi tha, gallery. 

“ Silence i ” cried an official voice, and the judge resumed, 
amid stifled sounds that stabbed Marcella's sense, once 
more nak6diy alive to everything abound it. ? 

The sentences toy penal servitude came to an end also. 
Then a ghastly pause. The lineiof prisoners, directed by the 
warders, turned right about f^ceduwafds a dcfor in the hack 
wall of the court. As the med filed out, the tall, fair youth, 
one of those condemned to death, stopped an instant and 
waved i nia hand to his sobbing sweetheart in fc the gallery. 
Hurd also turned irresolutely. ‘ 

11 Look 1 ” exclaimed Ann Mullins, propping up the fainting 
woman beside her, “ he's goin'/' «• » 

Marcella ttent forward. " She,«rather than thfe Wife, caught 
the las^ look on his large dwarf’s face, so «white &nd dazed, 
the eyes blinking under the gas. 

Aldous touched her softly on the arm. « 
v v ' Yes,” she said quickly, ".yes, we must get hef out. Ann, 
can you lift her ? ” 

Aldous went^o one side of the helpless woman ; Ann Mul¬ 
lins held her on the othgr. IVlarcella followed, pressing the 
little girl close against her long black cloak. The gallery 
made way for them; every one looked and whispered till 
they had passed* t Below, at the foot of th^stairs, they found 
themselves in « passage crowded with people—lawyers, wit¬ 
nesses, officials, mixed with the populace. Again a road 
was Opened for Aldous etnd hip charges; 

£ This wa£, Mr. Raeburn,” said a policeman with alacrity. 
—■ Stand back, please I—els,your carriage there, sir ?’* 1 

11 Let Ann Mullins take her—put them into the cab; I want 
to speak to Mr. Wharton*” said Marcella in Aldous’s ear. 

" Get me a cab at once, he said to the policeman, ” and 
tell my carriage to wait.” 

“ Miss Boyce I ’V . 

Marcella turned hastily and saw Wharton beside her. 
Aldous also saw him, HUid the two men interchanged a few 
Words, * 

" fuere is a private room elosp by,” said Wharton, “ I 
am to take you thete, and Mr. Raeburn will join as at once.” 

He led her along* a corridor, and opened,a door to the left. 
They ente&d a small dingy room, Rooking through a bfe- 
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grimed window on a* coiytyard, The gas was lit; and the 
table was strewn with papers. * 

“ Never, never mote beautiful! ” flashed tlfrough Whar¬ 
ton’s mind, “ witl^ that knit, strenuous brov^—“that tragic 

scorn for a tjase world—that royal g&it-” 

Aloud he said,— 

“ I have done ipy*best privately, among the people I can 
get at, and i thought, Before* I go up to town to-flight—you 
know Parliament meets om Monday P-j-I would show you 
what I had been able to do ^ and ask you to take charge of a 
copy of*the petition.* j Ife, pointed to a long envelope lying 
on the table. “ I have drafted it myself—I think it puts all 

the points we can possibly urge—but as to the nahies-” 

He took out a folded sheet of paper from his breast-pocket. 

“ It won’t do, he said,? looking down at it, and shaking 
his head. “ As I said to you, it is so far political merely. 
Them is a very strong Liberal and Radical fueling getting 
up about the*case. But that won’t carry us fair. This peti¬ 
tion with* these 4 names is a demonstration against game¬ 
preserving and keepers’ tyranny. What we want is the 
co-operation pf a neighbourhood, especially of its leading 
citizens. However, I explained all this to you—tfiere is* 
no need to discuss it. Will you look at the list ? ” 

Still holding it, he'ran his finger over it, commenting here 
and there. She stood beside him j the 0 sleeve of his gown 
brushed her black cloak ; and under his perfect composure 
there beat a wild exultation in his power—without any 
apology, any forgiveness—to hold her there* alone with him, 
listening, her proud head stooped to Lis’ he§ eye following 
his with this effort of knxious attention. • 

She made a few harried remarks on the names, but her 
knowledge of the county was’haturally not very serviceable. 
He folded up the paper and put ip back. » 0 

“ I think we understand, he said. “ You will do what 
you can in the only quarter ”—hej spoke slowly—“ that can 
really aid, and you will communicate with me at the House 
of Commons ? I shall $0 what I can, of course, when the 
moment comes, in farliaipent; and meanwhile I shall start ; 
the matter in the Pr6ss—our best hope, rhe Radical papers 
are already takihjg it up.” * * 

There was a sound of steps in the passage Outside. <A 
policeman opened the*door, and Aldous Raeburn entered. 
His quick look ran over the twq figuresastanding beside the 
table. “ \ had some difficulty in finding aucab,” he explained, 
“ and we bad to get some brandy; but she cams* round, and' 
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we got her off. I sent on# of oilmen with her. . The car¬ 
riage is here.” 

He spoke-Ho Marcella—wjth some formality. He was very 
pale, but thefb was both authority and tension in his bearing. 

" I have been consulting jtvith Miss Boyce,” said Wharton 
with equal distance of manner, “ as to the petition we are 
sending up to the Home,Office.”. * r , 

Aldous Tnade no reply. » * u 

" One word. Miss JJoyce.” Wharton quietly turned to her. 
“ May I ask you to read the petition carefully before you 
attempt to do anything with it ? ’ Itil&ys stress on the only 
doubt that can reasonably be felt after the evidence, and 
after the fudge's summing up. That particular doubt I hold 
to be entirely untouched by the trial; but ?t requires careful 
stating—the issues may easily be confused.” 

“ Will you come ? ” said Aldous to Marcella. * What' she 
chose to think the forced patience of hi** tone exasperated her. 

" I will do everything f can,” she said in a* low, distinct 
voice to Wharton, “ Good-bye.” , 

She held out her hand. To both the moment was one of 
infinite meaning ; to her, in her high spiritual excitement, a 
sacrament of pardon and gratitude, expressed <Once for all 
—by this touch—in Aldous Raeburn's presence. 

The two men nodded to each other. Wharton was already 
busy, putting ms papery together. 

“ We shall meet next week, I suppose, in‘the House ? *' 
said Wharton casually. “ Good-night.” 

" Will you take'‘me to the Court ? " said Marcella to Al- 
dous v directly the door of the carriage was shut upon them; 
and, amid a gaping crowd that almost filled the little market¬ 
place of Widrington, the horses* moved off. “ I told mamma 
thift if I did not come horr\p I should be with you, and that I 
shoul<| ask you to send me batk from the Court to-night,” 
She still held the packet Wharton had given her in her 
hand. As though for air, ‘she had throVn back the black 
gauze Veil she had worn all through the trial, and as they 
passed through the lights of the town Aldous could see iu her 
lace the signs—the plain, startling signs-a-of the effect of these 
weeks upon her. Pale, exhausted, yet Showing in every 
movement l che nervous excitement which was driving her on, 
his heart sank as he lookedo at char, foreseeing what was 
to come. As soon zs the ipain sti-eet had .been Jsft behind, 
he put his head out of the window, and. gave the coachman, 
"who had been told to go to Mellor, the hew order,,' 
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** Will«yon mind if I don't talk ? 11 said Marcella, when he 
was again beside her. “ I think I am tired ou^ but X might 
rest now a little. When we git to the Court will you ask 
Miss Raeburn to let me have some fqpd in her sitting-room ? 
Then, at ninp o’clock or so, raaj I come down and see Lord 
Maxwell and you—together ? ” 

.What she said, and the manner in which she sa^l it, could 
only add toehis Uneasiness ; but he assented, put a cushion 
behind her, wrapped the ru# round her,'and then sat silent, 
train after train o{ close ax^l inxious thought passing through 
his mind £s tHby rolled ^alor g £he dark roads. * 

When they arrived at Maxwell Court, the soupd of the 
carriage brought Lord Maxwell and Miss Raeburn at once 
into the hal^ 9 - '* * 

Aldous went forward in front of Marcella. " I have 
brotfght Marcella,” he said hastily to his aunt. " Will you 
take |^er upstairs to ycur sitting-ro^m, and let her have some 
food and resft? She is not fit for the exertion df dinner, but 
she wishes*to speak to my grandfather afterwards.” ** 

Lord Maxwell had already hurried to meet the black-veiled 
figure' standing, proudly in the dim light of the outer hall. 

“ My deaf I my dear ! ” he said, drawing her arm witlun 
his, and patting her hand in fatherly fashion. “ How worn 
out you look !>-—Yes, fcertainly, Agneta, take her up and let 
her rest.—And,you wish to speak. jx> mo afterwards? Of 
course, my dear, of course—at any time.” 

Miss Raeburn, Controlling herself absolutely, partly be¬ 
cause of Aldous’s 'mariner, partly because cf the servants, 
took her guest upstair^ straightway, put her ^n the sofa in 
a cheerful sitting-room with a bright fire, and then. Shrewdly 
guessing that she herself could not‘possibly be a congenial 
companion to the girl at sucfi a moment, whatever might 
have happened or might be gojjngvto happen, she looked at 
her watch, said that she must go down to dinner, and promptly 
left her to the charge of a kind elderly maid, who was to do 
and get for her whatever sho would. 

Marcella made herself swallow some food and wine, Then 
she said that she wished to be alone and re^ttor an hour, and 
wohld come downstaifs at nine o’cjoch The maid, shocked 
by her pallor, was loath to leave her, But Marcella, insisted. 

When she was left alone she drew herself up to the fir^ and 
tried hard to get warm, she h&d tried to eat. When in this 
way a portion of physical else and strength had come back 
to ner, she£took out the petition from its envelope and read 
it carefully,* As she did^o her lip relaxed, her eye recovered 

IO 
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something of its brightness. All! the points that? had oc¬ 
curred to her^,confusedly, amateurishly, throughout the day, 
were here thrown into lumiifDus^and admirable form. She 
had listened to them indeed, as urged by Wharton in his 
concluding speech to the jury; but it had not, ^las I seemed 
so marvellous to her, then as it did now that, after such a 
plea, the fridge should have summed up as he did. * 

When she had finished it and' had sat thinkingca while over 
the declining fire, aa idea struck; her. She took a piece of 
paper from Miss Raeburn’s destf, find wrote on it,— 

u Will you read this—and Lord Maxwell—toeforeT I come 
down ? J forgot that you had not seen it.—M." 

A ring at the bell brought the maid. 

"Win you please get this taken to Mr.c^RaeJmm ? And 
then, don’t disturb me again for half an hour.” 

And for Ijji&t time she lay jn Miss Raeburn’s favourite 
chair, outwardly at rest. „ Inwardly she was ranging a,U her 
arguments, marshalling all her forces. ' ' 

When the chiming cloGk in the great hall beiow struck 
nine, she got up and put the lamp for a moment on the man¬ 
telpiece, which held a mirror. She had already bathed her 
face and smoothed her hair. But she looked at herself again 
with attention, drew down the thick front waves of hair a 
little lower on ( the white brow, as she liked to have them, 
and once more straightened the collar and cuffs which were 
the only relief to her plain black dress. 

The house, as she stepped out into it, seemed very still. 
Perfumed breathy of flowers <and pot-pourri ascended from 
the hall. The pictures along the walls as she passed were 
thos^saihe Caroline and early Georgian beauties that had so 
fiashingly suggested her own future rule in this domain on 
tty? day wbefa Aldous proposed to her. 

She felt suddenly very shrinking and lonely as she*went 
downstairs. The ticking of a large clock somewhere, the 
short, screaming note of ?djss Raeburn’s parrot in one of the 
ground-floor rooms—these sounds and the beating of her own 
heart seemed to have the vast house to themselves. 

No 1 that was r* door opening—Aldous coming to fetch 
her. She drew a childishjoreath of comfort. 

He sprqpg up the Stairs, two or three steps at a time, as 
he Sjvy her coming. 

“Are you rested ? were they go6d to you ? O my pre¬ 
cious one, how palfe you are still t Will you c$me and see 
my grandfather now ? He is quite ready.” * ] 

She let him lead her in. Lord hfaxwell was .standing by 
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his writing-table, leaning* over the petition which was open 
before him—one hand upon it. At sight of hei he lifted his 
white head. His fine*aquilfne face was grave ayid disturbed. 
But nothing could’have been kinder or more courtly than 
his manner as he came towards tier. 

44 Sit down in that^ chair.—Aldous, make her comfortable. 
Poor child, how tired sh$ I00I93 !—Iffiear you wished to speak 
to me on thfe most unhappy most miserable business.” 

Marcella, who was sittin| erect on tlta edge of the chair 
into which Aldous had put Her, lifted her eyes with a sudden 
confidence, she had SlwatysWiked Lord Maxwell. *■ 

44 Yes,” she said, struggling to keep down eagerness and 
emotion —“ yes, I came to bring you this petitioifc wjiich 
is to be seni up#to*the Home Secretary on behalf of Jim 
Hurd, and—and—to beg of you and Aldous to sign it, if in 
any way you can. I know it will be difficult, f>u£ J[ thought I 
might—rl might be able to suggest something to you—to 
convince 35011—as I have kribwn those people so well—and 
it is very important to have your*signatures.” * 

How crude it sounded—how mechanical! She feltvthat 
she had not $et command of herself. The strange place,* 
the stately room, the consciousness of Aldous behind ner— 
Aldous, who should have been on her side and was not—all 
combined to intimidate her. # • 

Lord Maxwdil’s cortcem was evident. *In the first place, 
he was painfully, unexpectedly struck by the change in the 
speaker. Why,' vjhat had Aldous been abput ? So thin, 
so frail and willowy in her blabk dress-* rf!ons£rous! 

" My dear,” he said, walking up to her and laying % fatherly 
hand on her shoulder— 41 my dear, I«wish I could makif you 
understand how gladly I would do this, or Anything else, 
for you, if I honourably could. I would do it fo* your safte 
and for your grandfather's sake. * But—this is a matter of 
conscience, of public duty, both for-Aldous and myself* You 
will not surely wish even that we •should be governed in our 
relations to it by any private feeling or motive ? ” 

" No; but I have had ho opportunity of speaking* to you 
about it—and I taHfe such a different ^ew from Aldous. 
He knows—everybody must know—Chat there is another 
side, another possible view from that which the judge took* 
You weren't in court to^ay, were you, at’ all ? ” 

/’’No. But I read all the^evidence before the magistrates 
with great care, and I have just talked ove$ the crucial points 
with Aldous, Who followed everything to-d ay, as yoiaknpw, and 
seems to hate taken special note of Mr. Wharton's speeches.” 
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Aldous l ”—her voice broke urepressibfy into another 
note-r—“ I theught he would have let me speak to you first 
—to-night \ *? * *■ ' 

Lord Maxwell looking quickly at his grandson, was very 
sorry for him. Aldous bent over her chair. 

“You remember/* he said, “ you se$t down the petition. 
Z thoughts that meant that we ( were to read and discuss it. 
I am very sorry/* * 

She tned to cominand herseF, pressing her hand to her 
brow. But already she felt the irrevocable, and anger and 
despair were rising. u ' f 

‘'The whole point lies in this,** she said, looking up: 
“ Can believe Hurd's own story ? There is no evidence 
to corroborate it. I grant that—the jiidg& die?' not believe 
it—and there is the evidence of hatred. But is it not pos¬ 
sible and conceivable, all the same ? He says that he did 
not go out yrith any thought whatever, of killing Westall, 
but that when Westall came Upon him with his stick up, 
threatening and abusing him, as he had done often before, 
in a fit of wild rage he shot at him. Surely, surely that is 
‘Conceivable ? There is —there must be a doubt; or, if it is 


murdef, murder done in that way is quite, quite different 
from other kinds and degrees of murder/* 

NoW she possessed herself. The gift of flowihg, persuasive 
speech which was hatui'ally hers, which the ^agitations, the 
debates of these weeks had been maturing, came to her call. 
She leant forward and took up the petition. One by one she 
went through ife picas, adding to them here and there froth, 
her own knoWiedge of Hurd and his peasant’s life—present¬ 
ing K'-all clearly, with great intellectual force, but in an at¬ 
mosphere of.emotion, of high<pity, charged throughout with 
tlf& “ tear? of things.** To her, gradually, unconsciously, 
the whole matter—so sordid; commonplace, brutal in’lord 
Maxwell's eyes—had become a tragic poem, a thing of fear 
and pity, to which her whole being vibrated. And as she 
conceived it, so she reproduced'it. Wharton’s points were 
there indeed, but so were Hurd’s poverty, Hurd’s deformity, 
Hurd as the boyisk victim of a tyrant’^insults, the miserable 
wife, the branded children—emphasized, all of them, by the 
.occasional-quiver, quickly steadied again, of the girl’s voice. 

Maxwell sat by his writing-table, his head resting on 
his hand, one knee crossed ovfcr tpe other. Aldous still hung 
over her chair. Neither interrupted her. OiSbe the eyes 
of the two men met over her head—ardistres&d/ significant 
look. Aldous heard all she said, but what absorbed him 
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mainly was the* wild desire to kiss the dark hair, so ctofe 
below him, alternating with the miserable certainty that for 
him at that moment to todch,«to soothe her, to be re¬ 
pulsed. • • 

When her voice broke—when she had said all that she could 
think of—she remained looking imploringly at Lord Maxwell. 

He was silent a little ^ then he stooped forward^ and took 
her hand. • 

“ You have spoken,’* he fcaid with gteat feeling, “ most 
nobly, most well-like a gpAl woman, with a true, compas¬ 
sionate heart. * But alf tfiesevthings you have said are rfbt new 
to me, my dear child. Aldous warned me of this .petition; 
he has pressed upon me, still more I am sure upon hin^elf, all 
that he conc^ive<h to* be your view of the case—the vie^ of 
those who are now moving ifi the matter. But with the best 
will In the world I cannot, §nd I believe that Jie cannot—• 
though he must speak or himselWI cannot take'that view. 
In my belief Hurd’s act was«murder, and deserves the pen¬ 
alty of mufder. I have paid some attention to these 4 hmgs. 

I was a practising barrister in my youth, and later I Vas for 
two years Home Secretary. I will explain to you my grounds m 
very shortly” • 

And bending forward, he gave the reasons for his judg¬ 
ment of the case as carefully and as lucidly as though he were 
stating them to,a fellow-expert, and sot ter an agitated girl of 
twenty-one. Both in words and manner there was. an im¬ 
plied tribute, not only to Marcella, but perhaps to that altered 
position of the woftian in our moving world which affects so 
many things and persons in unexpected ways.* 

Marcella listened restlessly. She had drawn Hfer jpand 
i away, and was twisting her handkerchief between her fingers. 
The flush that had sprung up while she was talking had digd 
away? She grew whiter and vdiiter. When Lora Maxwell 
, ceased she said quickly, and as he thought unreasonably,— 

; " So you will not sign ? ” , • 

I “No,” tie replied firmly,*“I cannot sign. Holding the 
I conviction&bout the matter I do, I should be giving mjr name 
[ to statements I do n^t believe ; and in oi$er to give myself 
. the pleasure of pleasifig you, and qf indulging the pity that 
• every man must feel for every murderer’s wife an<J children. 

1 I should be not only committing a public wrong, but I should* 
be doing what I could to^es^en the safety and security 01 one 
whole class fef my servants^-mea who g&e me honourable 
service, and two of whom have been so crfielly, so wantonly 
hurried befqsre their Maher.” 
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His voice gave the first sign of llis own d€ep and painful 
feeling on the. matter. Marcella shivered. 

“ Then,”* s^ie said slowly, <# Hfird will be executed.** 

Lord Maxwell made % movement of impatience. 

“ Let me tell you,** he said, “ that that does not follow at 
all. There is some importance in signatures—or rather in 
the local movement that the signaipres imply. It enables 
a case to be reopened, which, in any event,' this»case is sure 
to be. But any Ho&ie Secretary who could decide a murder 
case on any other grounds whatever than *those of law and 
his owfi conscience would not deserve his plaice a day—an 
hour. Believe me, you mistake the whole situation.** 

He spoke slowly, with the sharp emphasis natural to his 
age 'ana authority. Marcella did not believe fyim. Every 
nerve was beginning to throb dnew with that passionate 
recoil against ’ tyranny and prejudice which was in itself 
an agony. ‘ t . «■ * 

“ And you say the same ? ’* she said, turning ^to Aldous. 

“ I cannot sign that petition,** he said sadly. “ 'Won’t you 
try and'believe what it costs me to refuse ? ** 

.. It was a heavy blow to her. Amply as she»had been pre¬ 
pared lor it, there had always been at the bottom’Of her mind 
a persuasion that in the end' she would get her way. She had 
been used to fed barriers go down before that ultimate power 
of personality of which die was abundantly conscious. Yet 
it had not availed her here—not even with the man who 
loved her. 

Lord Maxwell looked at tho»two—the nian’s face of suffer¬ 
ing, the girl’s struggling breath. ? 

“ vhere, there, Aldou^,** he said, rising. “ I will leave you 
a minute. Do-make Marcella # rest; get her, for all our sakes, 
totforget tl^is a little. Bring her in presently to us for some 
coffee. Above all, persuade her that we love her and admire 
her with all our hearts, but that in a matter of this kind she 
must leave us to do, as Before God, what we think right.** 
He stood before her an instant, gazing down uppn her with 
dignity-e—nay, a certain severity. (Then he turned^away qpd 
left the room. t «■ 

Marcella sprang up. ( . “.Will you order the carriage ? ** she 
paid in a strangled voice. “ I will go upstairs.** 

“ Sfercella," cried Aldous, “ can you not be just to me, if 
it is impossible for £ you to be*geij,ferous ? ** 

“ Just! ** she repeated, With & tone and gesture of repul- 
. sion, pushing hiih back from her. “You can taflk of justice! ** 
He tried to speak, stammered, and failed. That strange 
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paralysis of the will-forces which dogs the man of reflecijon 
at the moment when he must either take his Tgorld by storm 
or lose it was upon him now. «He had never loved her more 
passionately; but.as he stood theijp looking # at her, some¬ 
thing broke, within him—the first prescience of the inevitable 
dawned. 

. “ You ,” she said agf^n, walking stormily to and fro, and 
catching atsher breath—* ybu, in this house, with this life, 
to talk of justice—the justice that comes of slaying a man 
like Hurd ! An$ I must go back to that cottage, to that 
woman? and *tell her” ther»is»tto hope—none. Because you 
must follow your conscience—you who have everything! 
Oh, I would not have your conscience; I wi9h you a heart 
—rather ! -Donit dome to me, please ! Oh, I must think 
how it can be. Things • cannot go on so. I should kill my¬ 
self, and make you miserahje. But now I irtugt go to her — 
to tljp poor —to those whom I /orenssrhom I carry m my heart.” 

She broke* off sobbing. He saw her, in he? wild excite¬ 
ment, lodfc round the splendid room as though she would 
wither it to ruin with one fiery, accusing glance. * 

“ You are very scornful of wealth,” he said, catching % he£ 
wrists, *' but one thing you have no right to scorn—Ifce man 
who has given you his inmost heart, and now only asks you 
to believe in4his, that he is not the cruel hypocrite you are 
detennined to,make him.” , • 

His face quivered in every feature. She was checked a 
moment—checked by the moral compulsion of his tone and 
manner, as well as by his woids. But agyin she tore herself 
away. # • 

“ Please go and order the carriage,” she said. * I qpnnot 
bear any more. I must go hqpe and rest. Some day I will 
ask your pardon—oh I for this—and—and—” sfie was almost 
choked again—“ other things* But now I must go away. 
There is some one who will help me. I must not forgetthat.” 

The reckless words, the inflection, turned Aldous to stone. 
Unconsciously he drew himself proudly erect—their eyes met. 
T^en he #ent up to the bell and rang it. , t 

“ The brougham at once, for Miss Boyye.—Will you have 
a maid to go with yofi. ? ” he asket}, motioning the servant to 
stay till Miss Boyce had given her answer. f 

No, thank you. I must go and put on my things.** Win 
you explain to Miss R&b&m f ” 

The footman opened thwdoor«for her * She went. 

_ * • 
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CHAPTER,. XIV, 

“ But ithis is unbearable 1 ” said Aldousi “ Do you meaa 
to say that she is at home aftd that she will not see me ? ” 
Mrs. Boyce's self-possession was shaken for once by the 
flushed humiliation of the man before hen 

“I am afraid it is so,” she'said hurriedly. *“I remon¬ 
strated with Marcella, but I coVld do nothing. I think, if 
you are wise, you will not for the‘present attempt to see her.” 

AldoUs sat down, with his bafrin his hand, staring at the 
floor. After a few moments’ silence he looked up again. 

“ And she gave you no message for me ? ” 

** No, said Mrs. Boyce reluctantly; u only tljat she could 
not bear to see anybody from the Court, even you, while 
this matter ^ab still undecided., 

Aldous’s eye travelled round the Mellor drawing-room. It 
was arrested* by a chair beside ‘him. On it lay an envelope 
addressed to Miss Boyce, of which the handwriting, seemed 
to him familiar. A needle with some black silk hanging from 
JLt fyad been thrust into the stuffed arm of the chair; the cush¬ 
ion at 4 che back still bore the imprint of the sitteflr. She had 
been there not three minutes ago, an4 had fled before him. 
The door into Mrs. Boyce’s sitting-room was Still ajar. 

He looked again 0 at the envelope on* the chair, and recog¬ 
nized the writing. Walking across to where Mrs. Boyce sat, 
he took a seat beside her. 

“ Will you te&l m$,” he said steadily—- 4 ‘ I think you will 
admit 1^ have a right to know—is, Marcella in constant 
correspondence now with Henry Wharton ? ” 

Mrs. Boyce’s start was not perceptible. 

I believe so,” she quickly replied. " So far as I can 
judge, he writes to her alfiiost every other day.” * 

“ Does she show you his letters ? ” 

" Very often. They aVa-entirely concerned with his daily 
interviews and efforts on Hurd’S behalf.” 

** Would you not say,” he asked,*-after another |feuS6, rais¬ 
ing his clear gray eyes to hers, “ that sip.ee his arrival here in 
December Marcella's whole views ana thoughts have been 
Jargely—perhaps vitally—influenced by this man ? ” 

Mc(L Boyce had long expected questions of this kind—had, 
indeed, often marvelled and* cayilled that Aldous had not 
asked them weeks Defore. c Nov^ that they werfrput to her, 
she was firpt of all'anxious to treat them with Common sense, 
and as much plain truth as might fair to both parties. 
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The perpetual •emotion m which Marcella lived tired ajid 
oppressed the mother. For herself she asked .to see things 
in a dry light. Yet»she RneW well that the^mpment was 
critical. Her feeling was more invced than it had been. 
On the whole, it was indignaiftly on [Aldous’s side—with 
qualifications and ixx^patiences, however. 

She took up her embroidery again before sh^ answered 
•him. In her opinion tne needle is to the woman what the 
cigarette is to the diplomafiFst. “ Yes,* certainly/' she said 
at last. " He ha$ done sb great deal to form her opinions. 
He has*made ner bottf read and think on all those subjects 
she has so long been fond of talking about." • 

She saw Aldous wince ; but she had her reasons fgr being 
plain with fcim. • “‘Has there been nothing else than \hat 
m it ? " said Aldous in an add voice. 

Mrs. Boyce tried no evasions. She looked at Ji\m straight, 
her alight, energetic bead, withdte pale gold h^ir, lit up by 
the March sfin behind her. “4 do not know/’ she said calmly; 
“ that is tne real truth. I think there is nothing else. <©ut let 
me tell you what more I think." 

Aldous laid *his hand on hers for an instant. In his jjity» 
and liking fbr her he had once or twice allowed himself this 
quasi-filial freedom. ,“ If you would," he entreated. 

“ Leave Marcella quite alone—for the present. She is not 
herself—not normal, in any way. <Nor will she be till this 
dreadful thing is over. But when it is over, and she has had 
time to recover a little, then ”—her thin voice expressed all 
the emphasis it cohid—“ then assert yo^melf. Ask her that 
question you have ask$d me—and get your atoswer." 

He understood. Her advice to $im, and the tone^sf it, 
implied that she had not alwa^gs thought highly qf his powers 
of self-defence in the past. But there was a jproud aftd 
sensitive instinct in him which, berth told him that he could 
not have done differently and forbade him to explain.* 

“ You have come from London Jkcf-day ? " said Mrs. Boyce, 
changing the subject. All intimate and personal conversa¬ 
tion was distasteful to her, and she admitted few •respon¬ 
sibilities. Her daughter hardly countedtamong them. 

" Yes ; London is hard at work jcatynet-making/ ’ he said, 
trying to smile. ** I must get back to-night." « . % 

" I don't know how you could be spared/’ said Mrs. l|»yce. 
He paused ; then he Drdjce but : “ When a man is in the 
doubt and trouble‘I am, heT must be spared. Indeed, since 
the night of the triak I 'feel as though I*had bqpn of very 
little use to*any humaifcbeing/' 
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He spoke simply, but every .worn touched her. What an 
inconceivable ^entanglement the whole thing was 1 Yet she 
was no longer f merely contemptuous of'it. 

41 ho&k 1 ” she said, lifting a bit of black stuff from the 
ground beside the chair whrch held the envelope; “ she is 
already making the mourning for the children. I can see 
she despairs. 1 ' • , c * 

He made a sound of horror. " Can you do •nothing ? " 
he cried reproachfully. “ To tjink of her dwelling upon 
this—nothing but this—day ana night, and I ^banished and 
powerless t ” He buried his hfcaG in 'his hands. * 

"No, I*-can do nothing," said Mrs. Boyce deliberately. 
Then, a^ter a pause, " You do not imagine there is any 
chance of success for her ? " * « P 

He looked up and shook his hehd. 

" The Radial papers are full of it, as you know. Wharton 
is managing i£ with great atodity, and Mbs got some goocUsup- 
porters in the House. But I happened to see tl^judge the 
day befbre yesterday, and I certainly gathered from him that 
the Home Office was likely to stand firm. There may be 
•some delay. The new ministry will not kiss hands till Satur¬ 
day. But no doubt it will be the first business*of the new 
Home Secretary.—By the way, I had rather Marcella did not 
hear of my seeing Mr. Justice Cartwright," he ddded hastily, 
almost imploringly. <tf I could not bear that she Should 
suppose-" 

Mrs. Boyce thought to herself indignantly that she never 
could have imagfmtd*such a man in such a‘ plight. 

" I mu$t go, 4 he said, rising. “ Will*you tell her from me,” 
he adLied slowly, " that I could never have believed she 
would be so unkind as to let me come down from London to 
se#her, and send me away empty—without a word ? " 

" Leave it to my discretions *’ said Mrs. Boyce, smiling and 
looking up. " Oh, by the way, she told me to thank you. 
Mr. Wharton in his letter this morning mentioned that you 
had given him two introductioris which were important to 
* him. She specially wished you to be thanked for it." 

His ‘ exclamation' had a note of impatient contempt that 
Mrs. Boyce was genuinely, glad to hear. In her opinion he 
was much too apt to forget that the world yields itself 
only«J$6 the " violeht." t 

He walked away from the heuse without once looking 
back. Marcella, fyom her'Window, watched hiffi go. 

- * f. * * * » * * 

;l " How could she see him ? " she asked herself passionately, 
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both, then and 6n many ether occasions during these rushipg, 
ghastly days. His turn would come, and it shpuld be amply 
given him. But now the ter f thought of that half-hour in 
Lord Maxwell's library threw her info wild te&s. The time 
for entreaty—for argument—wtis gone by, so far as he was 
concerned. He might have been her*champion, and would 
not. She threw herself recklessly, madly, into the^ncourage- 
ment and Aipport of tne man who had taken up the task 
which in her eyes should 7 have been«her lover's. It had 
become to her a fight —#vith society, with the law, with 
Aldous—in which her*wh®le«iature was absorbed. 9 In the 
course of the fight she had realized Aldous's strength, and 
it was a bitter offence to her. 

How littlg shescoeld do after all t She gathered together 
all the newspapers that \fere debating the case, and fever¬ 
ishly read every line % she ypx>te to Wharton, tmnmenting on 
what she read, and or*his letters^, she attended the meetings 
of the Reyfieve Committee "which had been started at Wid- 
rington ; and she passed hours of every day with Minta Hurd 
and her children. She would hardly speak to Mary Harden 
and the rectos, because they had not signed the petition , # andL 
at home hdr relations with her father were much strained. 
Mr. Boyce was awakening to a good deal of alarm as to how 
things might und. He might not like the Raeburns, but that 
anything should come in the, way sof his daughter's match 
was, notwithstanding, the very last thing in the world, as he 
soon discovered, that he really desired. During six months 
he had taken it fdr granted ; *0 had tljp foftnty. He, of all 
men, could not afford,to be made ridiculous, tapart from the 
solid, the extraordinary advantages of the nuftte^ He 
thought Marcella a foolish, unreasonable gurt, and was not 
the less in a panic because his wife let him understand that 
he had had a good deal to do with it. So that between him 
and his daughter there were now constant sparrings-*-spar- 
rings which degraded Marcella jiP her own eyes, and con¬ 
tributed not a b$le to malffe her keep away from home. 

.The one place where she breathed freely, where thepsoul had t 
full course, was in Minta Hurd's kitchen.* Side by side with 
that piteous, plaintive misery her own fierceness dwindled. 
She would sit with little Willie on her Knees in thejlusk of the 
spring evenings, looking into the fire and crying qjtently. 
She. never suspected tnat* keif presence was often a Durden 
and constraint, not only hr the sulky sisfisr-in-law but to the 
wife hersslf. While JMids Boyce was thdto the village kept • 
away \ and Mrs. H\gd was sometimes athirst, without 
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knowing it, for homelier speech und simpler consolations 
than any Marcella could give her. 

The lastcweek arrived. . 'Wharton’s letters grew more un¬ 
certain and Respondent; the Radical ptess fought on with 
added heat as the cause becatne more desperate. • On Monday 
the wife went to see the condemned man, who told her not 
to be so silly as to imagine there was any hope. Tuesday 
night Wharton asked his last question in ^Parliament. 
Friday was the dat& fixed for tjie execution. 

The t question in Parliament came .on latq Thp Home 
Secretary’s answer, though riot c final in form, was final in 
substance. Wharton went out immediately and wrote to 
Marcella. “ She will not sleep if I telegraph to-night,” he 
thought, with that instinct for detail, especially for physical 
detail, which had in it something *df the woman. But know¬ 
ing that his letter could not reach her by the early post with 
the stroke qjf eight next tftbrning, he®sent out his telegram, 
that she might not learn the neVs first from the'yapers. 

Mai£ella had wandered* out before breakfast, feeling the 
house an oppression, and knowing that, one way or another, 
u the. last news might reach her any hour. 6 

She^had just passed through the little wood* behind and 
alongside of the house, and was in a field beyond, when she 
heard some on# running behind her. William Handed her the 1 
telegram, his own'red te.ce full of understanding. Marcella 
took it, commanded herself till the boy was out of sight and 
hearing again, then sank down on the grass to read it. 

" All over. ‘Tliq, Home €ecretary’s official refusal to 
interfere 4 with? sentence sent to Widrmgton to-day. Accept 
my sorrow and sympathy.” 

She crushed-it in her hand,«raising Iter head mechanically. 
Before her lay that same shallow cup of ploughed land 
stretching from her father’s«big wood to the downs, on the 
edge bf which Hurd had plied his ferrets in the winter nights. 
But to-day the spring worked in it and breathed upon it. 
The young corn was already ‘green in #he furrows ; the 
hazel cations quivered in the hedge above her; larks were 
in the air, daisies in the grassf and c «the march of sunny 
clouds could be seen if! the flying shadows they flung on the 
£>ale greens and sheeny purples of the wide treeless basin. 

Hainan helplessness, human agoijy^—set against the care¬ 
less Joy of nature—there is* nq new way of feeling these 
things. But not to have felt them, and' with the mad, im¬ 
potent pafiion ana outcry which filled Marcella’s heart at this 
'moment, is never to have risen to thfi full staturenof our kind. 
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** Marcella, it is my strong wish—my command—that you 
do not go out to the villagft tc^night.” ., 

“ I must go, papa.” t * 

It was Thursday night—the ifight before the Friday morn¬ 
ing fixed for Hurd'^ execution. Dinner at Mellor was just 
over. Mr. Boyco, who was standing in front pf the fire, 
unconsciously making tne most of his own inadequate height 
and size, looked angrily at $s stately daughter. She had not 
appeared, at dinper, and, she was now dressed in the long 
black cloak ahd black hat the» had worn so constantly in the 
last few weeks. Mr. Boyce detested the garb. , 

“ You are making yourself ridiculous , Marcella. Pity for 
these wretched people is all very well, but you have no busi¬ 
ness to carry it to such a point that you—and we—become 
the talk, the laughing-stoc£ of the county. * £nd I should 
likeJ:o see you, too, pay some attention to Aldous Raeburn's 
feelings anfl Vishes. • * 

The aamonition, in her father’s mouth, wouldealmost 
have made her laugh, if she could have laughed at anything. 
But, instead, *she only repeated,— 

“ I must*go; I have explained to mamma.” 

“ Evelyn t why do # you permit it ? ” cried Mr. Boyce, turn¬ 
ing aggressively to liis wife. • 

“ Marcella explained to me,jas sh% truly said,” replied Mrs. 
Boyce, looking up calmly. “ It is not her habit to ask 
permission of any one.” 

“Mamma,” eAlaimed the*girl in her*deep voice, “you 
would not wish to stop me ? ” t 

“ No,” said Mrs. Boyce, after a pause. “No. Yo^have 
gone so far, I understand youj wish to do this,—Richard ”— 
she got up and went to him~-“ don’t excite ydurself abgut 
it; shall I read to you, or play a»game with yo\! ? ” 

He looked at her, trembling with anger. But hes quiet 
eye warned him that he had ha$i •threatenings of pain that 
afternoon. His anger sank into fear. He became once 
more irritable and abjeci* - , 

“ Let her gang her gait,” he said, thrcaving himself into a # 
chair.—“ But I tell f'ou I shall not put up with this kind of 
thing much longer, Marcella.” . 

“ I shall not ask you, papa,” she said steadily, slfb 
moved towards the dodr. • • 9 

Mrs. Boyce paused where she stood, a!hd looked after her 
daughter* struck b^ her words. Mr. Boyce simply took* 
them as referring to t^e marriage which would Emancipate 
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he$ before long from any control one his, and burned, without 
finding a reply. 

The maidservant who, b/' Mts. Boyce's orders, was to 
accompany Marcella to*, the village was already at ‘die front 
door. She carried a baskfet containing invalid food for 
little Willie, and a lighted lantern. , 

It was «a dark night 6 and rainipg fast. Marcella was 
fastening up her tweed skirt in the hall, when rihe saw Mrs. 
Boyce hurry along* the gallery above, and immediately 
afterwards her mother came across? the, hall to f her. 

“ Yoh had better take the shal/1, Marcella : it is cold and 
raw. If you are going to sit up most of the night you will 
want it'* She put a wrap of her own across Marcella’s arm. 
“ Y6ur father is quite right," she werft <§n. t‘ You have 

had one horrible experience to-d&y already-" 

“ Don't, ^fnma ! " exclaimed Marcella’ interrupting her. 
Then suddenly she threw 11 her arm# round t her mother. 
“ Kiss me, mamma ! please kis& me ! " \ 

Mrs.*Boyce kissed her gravely, and let herself even linger 
a moment in the girl's strong hold. 

„ “You are extraordinarily wilful," she said* “ And it is 
so strafnge to me that you think you do any ‘good. Are 
you sure even that she wants to have you ? " 

Marcella's liptquivered. She could not speak apparently. 
Waving her hand to her%noth#r, she joined the maid waiting 
for her, and the two disappeared into the blackness. 

“ But does it do any good ? ” Mrs. Boyce repeated to her¬ 
self as she wenif bncjc to the •drawing-room. “ Sympathy ! 
Who was ever yet fed, warmed, comforted by sympathy ? 
Marcella robs that womaji of the only thing that the human 
being should want at such a moment—Sblitude. Why should 
worforce on the poor what to us would be an outrage ? " 
Meanwhile Marcella battled through the wind and rain, 
thankful that the warm spring burst was over, and that the 
skies no longer mocked tins* horror which was beneath them. 

At the entrance to the village* she stopped, and took the 
L basket from the little maid. “ Now* Ruth, you can go home. 
Run quick, it is so dark. Ruth ! 1' c « 

“ Yes, miss." The (young country girl trembled. Miss 
Joyce’s tragic passion in this matter had to some extent 
infected the whole household in whi^h she lived. 

“ Ruth, when you say yoift players to-night pray God 
to comfort the poor—and tb pumsh the cruel J '* 
fc *' Yes, npss, s&id the girl timidly* and ready to cry. 
The lanteirh she held flashed its lighten Miss Boyce's white 
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face and tall form. Till her mistress^ turned away she did 
not dare to move ; that dark eye, so wide, full, and livfhg, 
roused in her a kind^of tewor# * 

On the steps of,the cottage Marcella paused. * She heard 
voices inside—or rather the rector's voice reading. 

A thougbft of scorn rose in her heart;. “ How long will the 
poor endure this religion—this make-believe—which preaches 
patience, patience / wtffen it ought to be urging &ar ? ” 

But she went in softly, sc i as not to interrupt. The rector 
looked up and made a grgve sign of the head as she entered ; 
her own gesture ‘forlfade ajiy^other movement in the group. 
She took a stool beside Willie, whose makeshift bed of chairs 
and pillows stood on one side of the fire ; and die reading 
went on. * • • 9 • 

Since Miflta Hurd had returned with Marcella from Wid- 


rington Jail that afternoon, she had been so ill that a doctor 
hadJ>een sent for. Hg had padeJJiem make up Her bed down- 
, stairs in the warm ; and accordingly a mattress'had been laid 
on the settle, ajid she was now stretched upon it* Her 
huddled form, the staring whiteness of the narrow face and 
closed eyelids* thrown out against the dark oak of the settle v 
and the disordered mass of grizzled hair, made the ctntfe of 
the cottage. 

Beside her«on the Hoor sat Mary Harden, Jier head bowed 
over the rougji hand she held, he*** eyea red with weeping. 
Fronting them, beside a little table which held a small 
paraffin lamp, sat the young rector, his Testament in his 
hand, his slight, boy’s figure~cast in shgrp shadow on the 
cottage wall. He had placed himself 9 so a.% to screen the 
crude light of the lamp from the wife’s eyes ; and an old 
skirt had been hung ever a chair to keep it npm little Willie. 
Between mother and child sat*Ann Mullins, rocking herself to 
and-fro over the fire, and groaning from time* to time—a 
shapeless, sullen creature, brutalized by many children and 
much poverty, of whom Marcellgt evas often impatient. 

“ And he said , Lord, remember me when Thou contest into 
Thy Kingdom. And H& said unto him, Verily, l fay unto 
thee. To-day shalt th$u be vftith Me in Paradise” # 

The rector’s voice,*in its awed monotony, dwelt insistently 
on each word, then paused. “ Yo-aay,” whisrered Mary, 
caressing Minta’s hand, while the tears streamed down het 
cheeks s “he repenteef, Minta, and the-Lord took nun to 
Himself—at once—forgiving aU*his sinsl?” 

Mrs, Hurd gave ng sign, but the dark figure on the other ■ 
side of th* cottage mye an involuntary movement, which 
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thyew down a fire-iron, and ^sent* a start through Willie’s 
wasted body.* The reader resumed; but perfect spontaneity 
was somehpw lost both for him* and for Mary. Marcella’s 
stormy presence worked* in them both, like* a troubling, leaven. 

Nevertheless, the priest Vent steadily through his duty, 
dwelling on every pang of the Passion, pitting together every 
sacred anijl sublime word. For centuries on centuries his 
brethren and forerunners had held up the Mai* of Sorrows 
before the anguished and the d$ng ; his turn had come, his 
moment and place in the marvellous, never-ending task ; 
he accented it with the meek arduur 6f an undoubting faith. 

“And (til the multitudes •that came together to this sight , 
when tl\ey beheld the things that were done, returned, smiting 
theit breasts .” * v f 

He closed the book, and bent'forward, so as to bring his 
voice close tg the wife’s ear. r . 

" So He died—the Sinleea and the Just—for you, foreyour 
husband. He has passed tlnUugh death—tni^ugh cruel 
death j*and where He has gone, we poor, weak, stained sinners 
can follow—holding to Him. No sin, however black, can 
k divide us from Him, can tear us from His hand in the dark 
waters 1 ; if it be only repented—thrown upon HisNCross. Let 
us pray for your husband, let us implore the Lord’s mercy 
this night—this* hour—upon his soul.” * 

A shudder of remembrance passed through Marcella. The 
rector knelt j Mrs. Hurd lay motionless, save for deep gasps 
of struggling breath at intervals ; Ann Mullins sobbed 
loudly ; and Murp garden wept as she "prayed, lost in a 
mystical vision of the Lord Himself among them—there on 
the apttdge floor—stretching hands of pity over the woman 
beside her, showing His marred side ahd brow. 

^larcelta alone sat erect, her whole being one passionate 
protest against a faith whSch*,could thus heap all the crimes 
and responsibilities of this too real earth on the shadowy 
head of one far-off Redeeftier. ” This very man who prays, ’ 
she thought, "is in some sort a£n accomplice of those who, 
after tempting, are now destroying «nd killing, because they 
know of nothing belter to do with thc«life they themselves 
have made outcast." t And she hardened her heart. 
e When the spoken prayer was over, Mr. Harden still knelt 
on sil^htly for some minutes. So di<J Mary. In the midst of 
the hush, Marcella^ saw the tJbyjB* eyes unclose. He looked 
with a sort of remote wonder at his mother and the figures 
beside her c Then suddenly the gaze became eager, con¬ 
crete ; he sought for something. Bpr eye followed his, and 
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she perceived in the shallow beside him, on a broken chair 
placed behind the rough screen which had Ijeen made # for 
him , the four tiny animals of pinched paper \yharton had 
once fashioned. 45he stooped noiselessly add moved the 
chair a little forward that he Alight see them better. The 
child with difficulty turned his wasted head, and lay with his 
skeleton hand under hjp cheek, staring at his treasures—his 
little all—with just a gleam, a faint gleam, 01 that same 
exquisite content which had fascinated Wharton. Then, 
for the first tim$ that day, Marcella could have wept. 

At list thl rector*amd his lister rose. " God be With you, 
Mrs. Hurd/' said Mr. Harden, stooping to her; “God sup¬ 
port you! ” His voice trembled. 

Mrs. Hujd, im. bewilderment, looked up. Jt O Mr.* Har¬ 
den ! ” she cried, with a siftlden wail—“ Mr. Harden ! ” 

Mary bent over her with J:ears, trying to stilLher, speaking 
again with quivering tips of “ thudear Lord," ' xhe Saviour." 

The rejftor turned to Marcella. "You aife staying the 
night witn her fc” he asked, under his breath. • 

“ Yes. Mrs. Mullins was up all last night. I dffered to 
come to-night.” * # 

" You Went with her to the prison to-day, I believe ? ” 

" Yes.” 

" Did yoi? see Hurd ? ” 

" For a vesy few minutes.” 

“ Did you hear anything of his state of mind ? ” he asked 
anxiously. “ Is he penitent ? ” 

" He talked to*me of Willi%” she said-^affierce humanness 
in her unfriendly eyes, " I promised him that when the child 
died he should be buried respectably—not by the parish. 
And I told him I weuld always look after the little girls.” 

The rector sighed. He moved away. Then unexpectedly 
he came back again. « * * 

" I must say it to you,” he said firmly, but still so low as 
not to be heard by any one elsq Ih the cottage. " You are 
taking a great responsibility here to-night. Let me implore 
- you not to fill that pool woman with thoughts of bitterness 
and revenge at sush a moment of her Jife. That you feef 
bitterly I know. Mary has explained to me, but ask your¬ 
self, I beg of. you—how is she to be helped through her 
misery, either now orin the future, except by patiqrce afid 
submission to the win of God ? ” * 

He had f never made so'long speech to this formidable 
parishioner of his, and his young cheek glfiwed with the effort* 
“ You must leave xg.e to do what X mink best,” Baid Mar- 
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cella coldly. She felt herself wholly set free f*om that sort of 
mtfral compulsion which his Holiness of mind and character 
had once exerted upon her. 4 That hateful opinion of his, 
which Mary had reported,* had broken thp spell once for all. 

Mary did not venturi to fciss her friend. They all went. 
Ann Mullins, who was dropping as much with sleep as grief, 
shuffled off last. When stfie was going, Mrs. Hurd seemed to 
rouse a little, and held her by the Skirt, saying incoherent 

t ”f>ear Mrs. Hurd*,” said Marcella, kneeling down beside 
her, “ won't you let Ann go J am' going ‘to spend the 
night here, and take care of you and Willie.” 

Mrs. HUrd gave a painful start. 

“ You’re very good, miss,” she said f-consciously, 

“ very good, I’m sure. But she’sihis own flesh hnd blood is 
Ann—his own flesh and blood. Ann I ” 

The two \fomen clung together, tl^ rough, ill-tempered 
sister-in-law ‘muttering what spothing she could th i nk of. 
When she was gone, Minta Hurd turned, her face to the 
back of-the settle and moaned, her hands clenched under 

her breast. ' « 

• Marcella went about her preparations for the night. ” She 
is extremely weak,” Dr. Clarke had said—” the heart in such 
a state she may die of syncope on vefy small* provocation. 
If she is to spend the night in crying and exciting herself, it 
will go hard with her. Get hef to sleep if you possibly can. 

And he had left a sleeping draught. Marcella resolved 
that she would persuade her to take it. " But I will wake 
her before eight o’fcldck,” she thought. ” No human being 
has the right to rob her of herself thr6ugh that last hour,” 
Aniftenderlyshe coaxed Minta to take the doctor’s ” medi¬ 
cine.' ’ Minta swallowed it subfnissively, asking no questions. 
Buf the act- of taking it ijpused her for the time, and- she 
would talk. She even got up* and tottered across to Willie. 

” Willie ! Willie I—Oh i look, miss, he's got his animals 
—he don’t think of nothing else.—O Willie I won’t you 
think of your father ?—you ’11 nevgr have a father, Willie, 
mot aftett to-night l ” « 

The boy was staruedby her appear ante there beside him— 
his haggard, dishevelled mother, with the dews of perspira¬ 
tion standing on thp face, and her black dress thrown open 
at thlahroat and breast for air. < Hfe looked at her, and a 
little frown lined the wnite brov£. But he did mot speak. 
Mprcella thought ba was too weak to speak, and for an in- 
sfllgt it* struck her with a thrill of girlish fear tfcit he was 
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dying then arid there—that alight—that hour. But wjien 
she had half helped, half forced Mrs. Hurd back to bed again, 
and had returned to^ him, *hi^ eyelids had fallexv he seemed 
asleep. The fast • whistling breath was mucn the same as 
it had been* for days ; she reaslured herself. 

And at last the wife slept too. The narcotic seized her. 
The aching limbs*relax$d, and all Was still. Marcella, stoop¬ 
ing over hdr, kissed the shpulder of her dress for very joy, 
so grateful to every sense of the watcher was the sudden lull 
in the Jong activity ,of anguish. Then she sat down on the 
rocking chair by the Afire, yieMing herself with a momentary 
relief to the night and the silence. The tall clock showed 
that it was not yet ten. She had brought a book yrith her, 
and she drqjsv it 4 ipdn her knee, but it lay unopened. * 

A fretting, gusty wind beat against the window, with 
occasional rushes of rain.* Marcella shivered, though she 
hadabuilt up the fire ,*and put dfr her cloak. # 

A few /istant sounds frftm the village street round the 
comer, the chiming of the church clock, the crack! ii% of the 
fire close beside her—she.heard everything there was to 
hear, with unftisual sharpness of ear, and imagined mors. • 
All at otice restlessness, or some undefined impression, 
made her look round her. She saw that the scanty baize cur¬ 
tain was only half-drawn across one of the windows, and she 
got up to close it. Fresh from tllb light of the lamp, she 
stared through th$ panes into the night without at first seeing 
anything. Then there flashed out upon the dark the door of 
a public-house to* the right, the last ir% the*village road. A 
man came out stumbling and reeling ; tile ligjit within 
streamed out an instant on the road and the commorJJ then 
the pursuing rain arid darkness fell upon him. 

She was drawing back when, with sudden hoiyor, she per¬ 
ceived something else close beside her, pressing against the 
window. A woman’s face !—the powerful black and white 
of it—the strong aquiline featur«s-~the mad keenness of the 
look, were all plain to her* The eyes looked in hungrily at 
the prostrate form on the settle—at the sleeping child. An- # 
other figure appears^ out*of the dark, running up the path. 
There was a slight scuffle, and. voices outside. Marcella 
drew the curtain close with a hasty hand, anti sat dovga * 
hardly able to breathe^ The woman who had lookedfein was 
Isabella Westall. It was* said that she ^vas becoming more 
and more difficult to manage and to watch. 

Marcella was soma time m recovering herself. - That look, • 
as of a sleepless, hateful eagerness, clung to tne memory. 
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‘ Once ox twice, as it haunted her, she got up again to make 
sure that the, door was fast. * 

The incident, with all it suggested, «did but intensify the 
horror and struggle in which the girl stood, made her mood 
more strained, more piercingly awake and alert.. Gradually, 
as the hours passed, as all sounds from without, even that of 
the wind, <Jied away, and <the silence settled round her in ever- 
widening circles, like deep waters sinking to repase, Marcella 
felt herself a naked soul, alone on a wide sea, with shapes of 
pain and agony and revolt. She lpoked at the sleeping wife. 
" He, too, is probably asleep*” rshe thought, c remefnbering 
some information which a kindly warder had given her in a 
few jerky, well-meant sentences, while she was waiting down¬ 
stairs lh the jail for Minta Hurd. “ Incveditye ! only so 
many hours, minutes left—so far as any mortal knows —of 
living, thinking, recollecting, of /ill that makes us something 
as against tne nothing of dm,th—and r. man wastes thqpi in 
sleep, in that? which is only meant for the ease*aHd repair of 
the daily struggle. And Minta—her husband is nfer all—to¬ 
morrow‘she will have no husband ; yet she sleeps, and I have 
.helped to make her. Ah! Nature may well despise and 
trample on us ; there is no reason in us—no dignity I Oh, 
why are we here—why am I here—to ache like this—to hate 
good people lity? Charles Harden and Mary—to refuse all I 
could give—to madden ^nyse^f over pain I can never help ? 
I cannot help it, yet I cannot forsake it; it drives, it clings 
to me I ” 

She sat over <thf> fire, Willif’s hand clasped in hers. He 
alone in this forlorn household loved h$r. Mrs. Hurd and the 
othe^ children feared and depended on her. This creature 
of thistle-down—this little thread and«.patch of humanity— 
fe}£ no fear of her. It was as though his weakness divined 
through heV harshness and unripeness those maternal and 
protesting powers with which her nature was in truth so 
richly dowered. He coiffided himself to her with no mis- 

S 'vings. He was at ease when she was there. Little piteous 
rad 1—its touch was to her symbolic, imperative. 

Eight months tyid she been at Mellqr ? And that Mar¬ 
cella, who had been living and moving Amid these woods and 
lanes all ttys time—that foolish girl, delighting in new gran- 
deur§,*and flattered by Aldous Kaeburn’s attentions—that 
hot, ambitious person, who 'had 1 nffeant to rule a county 
through a husband 1 , what had become of* her ? v Up to the 
night of Hurd’s defath-sentence she hac} still existed in some 
sort, with l&r obligations, qualms, remorses. But since then 
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—every day, bvery hou* had been grinding, scorching # her 
away—fashioning in flame and fever this nev; Marcella who 
sat here, looking impatiently 4 nto another life, which should 
know nothing of the bonds of the old. • 

Ah yes 1 .her thought could distinguish between the act and 
the man, between the man and his class ; but in her feeling 
all was confounded. This awful growth of sympathy in her 
—strange Irony 1 —had made all sympathy for Aldous Rae¬ 
burn impossible to her. 'Marry him? No, no! never! 
But slje would make ittquite easy to him to give her up. 
Pride should come irf—he should feel no pain in boing it. 
She had in her pocket the letter she had received from him 
that afternoon. She had hardly been able to reac^it. Ear 
and heart yeretdike dull to it. * " 

From time to time sh£ probably slept in her chair. Or 
else it was the perpetuah rush of images* jgid sensations 
through thejmind that hasteneUNihe hours. CJnce, when the 
first strepcs of the March Hawn were showing through the 
curtains, Minta *Hurd sprang up*with a loud cry. • 

“ O my God ! Jim, Jiigi I Oh no 1 take that'off. Oh, 
please, sir, plfcase l Oh, for God’s sake, sir ! ” m . 

Agony struggled with sleep. Marcella, shuddering, held 
and soothed her, and for a while sleep, or rather the drug in 
her veins, tfiumphed again. For anotherohour or two she 
lay restlessly "tossing from side to sJtde, but unconscious. 

Willie hardly ipoved all night. Again and again Marcella 
held beef*tea or giilk to his mouth, and tried to rouse him to 
take it, but shecould make* no impi^scidh on the passive 
lips ,* the sleeping serenity of the brow nevdt changed. 

At last, with a start, Marcella looked round anH sthat 
the morning was fiflly ther%. A cold light was streaming 
through the curtains ; the fire was stiU glowing ; butsher 
limbs were stiff and chilled urwieif her shawl. Sne sprang up, 
horror descending on her. Her shaking fingers could hardly 
draw out the watch in her belt. • 

Ten minutes to eight / * 

• For the first time the^irl felt nerve and resolution fail her^ 
She looked at Mrs. fjurd and wrung her hands. The mother 
was muttering and moving, but* not yet fully awake ; and 
Willie lay as before. Hardly knowing what she was doi^," 
she drew the curtains ty&ck, as though inspiration come 
with the light. The rah£clo&ds trailed^across the common ; 
water dripped heavily from the thatch of the cottage ; and a 
mw birds twittered from some bedraggled larchqp at the edgeP 
of the conftmon. Far away, beyond and beneath those woods 
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to ^the right, Widrington lay on tie plain, With that high- 
walled stone building at its edge. She saw everything as it 
must now bp happening as plainly as though she were bodily 
present there—the last meal, the pinioning, the chaplain. 

Goaded by the passing sedbnds, she turned back at last to 
awake that poor sleeper behind her. But something diverted 
her. With a start she saw that Wiljie's eyes were open. 

" Willie, she said, running to him, “ how are*you, dear ? 
Shall I lift your head a little ? "* 

He did not answer, though she thought Jie tried, and she 
was struck by the blueness umien the" eyes and nose. 1 Hur¬ 
riedly she felt his tiny feet. They were quite cold. 

“ Mrs. Hurd ! " she cried, rousing her in haste ; " dear 
Mrs.*Hurd, come and see Willie l ” *• * f 

The mother sprang up bewildered, and hurrying across the 
room, threw ^lerself upon him. , 

“ Willie, what is it ails jrju, dear ?e Tell mother! Js it 
your feet ard so cold ? But we'll rub them—-Vfcril get you 
warm soon. And here's something to make you better." 
Marcella" handed her some brandy. “ Drink it, dear; drink 
it, sweetheart 1 " Her voice grew shrill. ® 

‘“Hercan't," said Marcella. “ Do not let us plague him ; 
it is the end. Dr. Clarke said it would come in the morning." 

They hung o^cr him, forgetting everything bat him for the 
moment—the only moment in^iis little life he came first even 
with his mother. There was a slight movement of the hand. 

“ He wants his animals," said Marcella, the tears pouring 
down her cheeks. r She lifted them and 'put them on his 
breast, laying the co*id fingers over them. 

Then hb tried to speak. “ Daddy I" he whispered, looking 
up fully at his mother ; u take ’em to Daddy I " 

$he fell on her knees beside'him with a shriek, hiding her 
face, and shaking from head tp foot. Marcella alone saw the 
slight,*mysterious smile, the gradual sinking of the lids, the 
shudder of departing life^ljat ran through die limbs. 

A heavy sound swung through* the air—a heavy, repeated 
sound. JMrs. Hurd held up her head and listened. The 
* church .clock tolled eight. She knelt there, struck motion¬ 
less by terror—by recollection. * 

“ O Jim " she said, under her breath—" my Jim I ” 
r Thp^plaintive tone—as of a creature that has not even 
breatn and strength left wheftewith c to chide the fate that 
crushes it—broke Marcella’s heart. Sitting besitle the dead 
son, she wrapped the mother in her &nx)p, and the only words 
that even hfer wild spirit could find wherewith to sustain this 
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woman through the momenta of her husband’s death were 
words of prayer—the old, shuddering cries wtherevfith the 
human soul from the begihnitig has thrown itsiplf on that 
awful, encompassing Life whence* it issued, ahd whither it 
returns. • 

CHAPTER JCV. 

Two days Inter, in the afternoon, Aldous Raeburn found him¬ 
self at the door of Mellor. * When he entered the drawing¬ 
room, Mrs. Boyc.e, who had heard his ring, was hurrying 
away. # 

“ Don’t go,” he said, detaining her with a certain per¬ 
emptoriness. “ I want all the light on this I can g^t. Tell 
me, has she qptucMy brought herself to regard this mairs dfeath 
as in some sort my doing—as something which ought to 
separate us ? ” - * 9 

M*s. Boyce saw that he hclcUcn opened letter from Mar¬ 
cella enisled In his hand. But she did not neea the explana¬ 
tion. She had been expecting him at any hour throughout 
the day, and in just this condition of mind. 

“ Marcella must explain for herself,” she said, after a mo-, 
ment’s thoftght. “ I have no right whatever to spfcak* for 
her. Besides, frankly, I do not understand her; and when I 
argue with her she omy makes me realize tha$ I have no part 
or lot in her—that I never had* . It * just enough. She was 
brought up away from me. And I have no natural hold. I 
cannot help you, dr any one else, with her.” 

Aldous had be&i very tolerant and passionate in the 
past of this strange pother's abdication of her maternal 
place, and of its probable causes, put it was not In bjnnan 
nature that he should be ei^ier to-day. He resumed his 
questioning, not without sharpness. % • 

'* One word, please. Tell mp something of what has hap¬ 
pened since Thursday, before I see her. I have written— 
but till this morning I have had n<ft one line from her.” 

They were standing by the window, he with his frowning 
gaze, in winch agitation struggled against all his, normal 
habits of manner and expression, fixed gpon the lawn and 
the avenue. She told him briefly vjhat she knew of Mar¬ 
cella’s doings since the arrival of Wharton’s telegram.—of " 
the night in the cottage^ and the child’s death. It w% plain 
that he listened with a shfadd&ring repu^ion. 

“ Do yodP know,*” he exclaimed, turning upon her, " that 
she may never recover this ? Such a strain, suejx a horror 1 * 
rushed upon so wantonly, so needlessly.” 
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VI understand. You think that X have been to blame ? 
I do not^ wonder. But it is not true—not in this particular 
case. And <any way your view & not mine. Life—and the 
iron of it—ha& to be faced, even by women—perhaps, most 
of all by women. But let ifte go now. Otherwise my hus- 
A band will come in. And I imagine you would rather see 
‘‘Marcella before you see him or any one.” * 

That suggestion told. He instantly gathered«himself to¬ 
gether, and nervously begged that she would send Marcella 
to him at once. He could think oinothing, talk of nothing, 
till he hhd seen her. She went? and Aldous wak left to walk 
up and doym the room planning what he should say. After 
the ghastly intermingling of public interests and private 
misefy in which he had lived for these manycwee^s there was 
a certain relief in having reached the cleared space—the de¬ 
cisive moment- 1 -when he might ^.t last give himself wholly 
to what truly concerned him.' He would not lose her with¬ 
out a struggle. None the less he knew, and had known ever 
since tbs scene in the Court* library, that tha great disaster of 
his life was upon him. 

„ The handle of the door turned'. She was there. 

He did not go to meet her. She had come in brought up 
to face attack—reproaches, entreaties—ready to be angry or 
to be humble, at he should give her the lead. «But he gave 
her no lead. She had to break ^through that quivering silence 
as best she could. 

" I wanted to explain everything to ydu,” she said in a 
low voice, as sh&c^iqe near tQthim. “ I know my note last 
night was verydiard and abrupt. I didn’t mean to be hard. 
But 5*am* still so tired—-and everything that one says, and 
feels, hurts so.” t * 

She sank down upon a chair. This womanish appeal to 
his pity had not been at all ip her programme. Nor did it 
immediately succeed. ' As he looked at her he could only 
feel the wantonness of thi#e$lipse into which she had plunged 
her youth and beauty. There was wrath, a passionate, pro¬ 
testing wrath, under his pain. « 

“ Marcella,” he $aid, sitting dawn beside her, “ did you 

read my letter that I vp’otq you the dajf before--” 

“ Yes.” f 

* “ Aqh after that.you could still believe that I was indif¬ 
ferent to your grief—your suiferitfg-Lor to the suffering of 
any human being for whom yod cared ?• You •could still 
‘think it, and feel iff ? ” « 

■ “ Xt was dot what you have said al^through,” she repliedi 
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looking sombrely away from- him, her chin on her haijd; 

“ it is what you have done." • , 

u What have I done ? " he said proudly, bending forward 
from his seat beside her. “ What, have I efcer done but 
claim from you that freedom ybu desire so passionately for 
others—freedom of conscience, freedom of judgment ? You 
denied me this freedom* though I asked it of you frith all my 
soul. Andsyou denied me more. Through these five weeks 
you have refused me the commonest right of love—the right 
to show you myself , t to prove to you that through all this 
misery hf dinering opinion—misery, much more, ohT much 
more to me than to you I—I was in truth bent on the same 
ends with you, bearing the same burden, groping towards 
the same g<^l." • • * 

“ No 1 no! " she cried, filming upon him and catching at a 
word ; " what burden havg you ever borne ? m I know you 
wern sony—that these was a struggle in your mind—that 
you pitiejfifie—pitied them. But you judged it all from 
above —you looked down—and I could not see that^pou had 
any right. It made me mad to have such things seen from 
a height, when I was below—in the midst— close to .the, 
horror and languish of them." • 

“ Whose fault waq it," he interrupted, "that I was not 
with you ? ©id I not offer—entreat ? I eould not sign a 
statement of fact which seemed to flae an untrue statement, 
but what prevented me—prevented us.—However, let me 
take that point first. Would you "—he spoke deliberately 
—“ would you h£ve had me put my n^ne to amublic state¬ 
ment which I, rightly, or wrongly, believed to be false, be¬ 
cause you asked me ? You owe it j:o me to answer." p 
She could not escape the penetrating fire of his eye. The 
man's mildness, his quiet, self-renouncing reserve, were sail 
burnt up at last in tins white Jie&t of an accusing passion. 
In return she began to forget her own resolve to bear herself 
gently. '* You don't remember,** she cried, " that what 
divided us was your—yout—incapacity to put the human 
pify first, to think of the surrounding circumstances, of the, 
debt that you and ^ and * everybody likf us owe to a man 
like Hurd, to one who had been stunted and starved by life 
as he had been.” Her lip began to tremble, * , 

' Then it comes to tjiis," he said steadily, " that 41 had 
been a poor man you would hive alloweg me my conscience 
—my judgftent or right ana wrofig—in such a matter. You 
would have let me remember that I was *a citizen, and that * 
pityisonlyonesideof justice I You would have let me plead 
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that Hurd's sin was not against me, but against the com¬ 
munity, and A that in determining whether to do what you 
wished or go, I must think of the community and its good 
before even I thought of pleasing you. If* I had possessed no 
more than Hurd, all this Mould have been permitted me; 
but because of Maxwell Court—because of my money ”—she 
shrank befpre the accent <of the worcl—“ you refused the the 
commonest moral rights. My scruple, my feeling, were noth¬ 
ing to you. Your puide was engaged as well as your pity, and 
I must give way. Marcella, you talk of justice—you talk of 
equality—is the only man who can get neither'at your hands 
the man grhom you promised to marry ? " 

His ^oice dwelt on that last word, dwelt and broke. He 
leant over her in his roused strength, and (tried to take her 
hand. But she moved away from him with a cry. 

'* It is no use 1 Oh, don’t—don’t I It may be all true. I 
was vain, I dare say, and us?just, ancUhard. But don't you 
see—don’t you understand—if <we could take vrodi different 
views «f such a case—if it could divide us, so deeply—what 
chance would there be if we were married ? I ought never— 
never—to have said * Yes ’ to yOu, even as I was then. But 
now ,” she turned to him slowly, “ can’t you see*-it for your¬ 
self ? I am a changed creature. Certain things in me are 
gone— gone —a$d instead there is a fire—something driving, 
tormenting—which mu*t bur#, its way out. t When I think 
of what I liked so much when you asked me to marry you— 
being rich, and having beautiful things, and dresses, and 
jewels, and servants, and pq,wer—social * power—above all 
that —I feel si«k and choked. I couldn’t breathe now in a 
hou&3 like Maxwell Court. The poor have come to mean to 
me the only people who'really live, and really suffer. I must 
line with them, work for them, find out what I can do for 
them. Yob. must give me up—you must indeed. Oh, and 
you will! You will be glad enough, thankful enough, when 
—when— you know whaM m arn / ” 

He started at the words. Where was the prophetess ? 
He saw. that she was lying whiter and breathless, her face 
hidden against th^ arm of the chair. • 

In an instant he wa^on,his knees beside her. *' Marcella I ” 
—he could| hardly command his voice, but he held her strug¬ 
gling jgknd against his lips—“ you -think that suffering belongs 
to one class ? Have you really no ^conception of what you 
will be dealing to hie if you teat yourself away*from me ? ” 
She withdrew hter hand, Bobbing. “ Don’t, don’t stay near 
me t ” she Said. “ There is—more—^ere is something else.” 
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Aldous rose.* " You mean t’ he said in an altered voice, 
alter a pause of silence, "that another influence—anotner 
man—has come between ufc ? ’J # 

She sat up, and with a, strong effort drbve back her 
weeping. • * 

“ If I could say to you only this,” she began at last, with 
long pauses, “ ' I giistoqk myself and my part in^life. I did * 
wrong, but Sfor give me, and let me go for both our sakes *— 
that would be—well—that would be difficult, but easier than 
this. Havenjt you undefstood at all ? When—when Mr. 
Whartdb came, I began t® s<#e things very soon, ndt in my 
own way, but in his way. I had never met any one like him 
—not any one who showed me such possibilities in tpyself — 
such new w§ys o£ using one’s life, and not only*one’s posses¬ 
sions—of looking at all the great questions. I thought it 
was just friendship, but it*made me critical,yinpatient of 
everything else. I was nevei «*ayself from the beginning. 
Then, aftajf €he ball *’—he stooped over her that he might 
hear her fete more plainly—" when I came home Ivwas in 
my room and I heard steps—there are ghost stones, you 
know, about «that part of 1 * the house—I went out to see.* 
Perhaps, irfmy heart of hearts—oh, I can’t tell, I caii’t “fell! 
—any way, he was there. We went into the library, and 
we talked. He did not want to touch our carriage, but he 
said all sorts of mad things, and at last—*he kissed me.” 

The last words were only breathed. She had often pic¬ 
tured herself confessing these things to him. But the 
humiliation in which she actually found*h<srself before him 
was more than she fyad ever dreamea of, more than she 
could bear. All those great words # of pity and iflercj* 1 —all 
that implication of a moral atmosphere to -which he could 
never attain—to end in this story I The effect of it ^>n 
herself, rather than on him, w^s what she had not foreseen. 
Aldous raised himself slowly. * 

" And when did this happen ? V fte asked, after a moment. 

“ I told you—the night of the ball—of the murder,” she 
sa|d, with a shiver; “ we saw Hurd cross the avenue. I 
meant to have told you everything at once.” 

s And you gave uf that intentjpn j ” he asked her, when 
he had waited a little for more, and nothing came. 

She turned upon him with a flash of the old defiant, 

" How could I think*of *my *bwn affairs ? ” 

“ Or of riiine ? ”• he said bitterly. 

She made no answer. ‘ 

Aldous got up and talked to the chimney-piece. He was 
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very pale, but his eyes were bright and spaikling. When 
she'iooked up p,t him at last she saw that her task was done. 
His scorn—Jois resentment—were theji not the expiation, 
the penalty shi had looked* forward to all along ?—and with 
that determination to bear them calmly ? Yet^ now that 
they were there in front of her, they stung. 

" So that—for all those aveeks—whjile yop. were letting me 
write as I did, while you were letting me conceive you and 
your action as I did, ypu had this on your mind ? You never 
gave me a hint; you let me plead; # you let me regard you as 
wrapped up in the unselfish end; ©you sent me*those*letters 

of his—thope most misleading letters I—and all the time-” 

“ But^I meant to tell you—I always meant to tell you,” 
she cried passionately. “ I would never «ha*re g$ne on with 
a secret like that—not for your sake—but for my own.” 

“ Yet you did go on—so long/’^he said steadily ; “ and my 
agony of mina during thosa. weeks—my feeling towards ^ou 

—my-” * n • 

He bgoke off, wrestling with himself. As»ior her, she had 
fallen back in her chair, physically incapable of anything 
piore. He walked over to her side and took up his hat. 

“ You have done me wrong,” he said, gazing down upon 
her. " I pray God you may not do yourself a greater wrong 
in the future ! /jive me leave to write lo you once more, or 
to send my friend Edward H^llin to sec you. t Then I will 
not trouble you again.” 

He waited, but she could give him no aiiswer. Her form 
as she lay there in t&is physical^and moral abasement printed 
itseli upon hist head?. Yet he felt no desire whatever to 
snatoig. the last touch—the last kiss—that wounded passion 
so often craves. t Inwardly, and without words, he said fare¬ 
well to her. She heard his steps across the room ; the door 
shut; she \fras alone—and«free. 

it 



BOOK III. 

'■ O Neigung, sage, w*e hast du so tief 
Im Herzen cudi verstecket ? 

Wear hat dich, die verhprgen schlief, 
Ge^ecket ? ” 


CHAPTER I. 

" Don’5 suppose that i feekeifthusiastic or sentimental about 
the 1 claims of Labour,’ ” said Wharton, smiling to the lady 
beside him. “ You may get that from other people,Jbut not 
from me. \ am mot moral enough to be a fanatic. My posi¬ 
tion is simplicity itself. When things are inevitable, I prefer 
to be on the right side o£ them, and not o$ the wrong. 
These is not much more in it than that. I wopld rather be 
on the baffk of the ‘ bore,’ tor instance, as it sweeps up the 
tidal river, than *the swimmer caught underneath it.*w 
" Well, that is intelligible.” said Lady Selina Farrell, look¬ 
ing at her neighbour as she crumbled her dinner-roll. To 
crumble yoftr bread at dinner is a sign of nervousness, accord¬ 
ing to Sydney Smith,, who did it with both hands when he 
sat next an archbishop ; yet no one for a good many years 
past had ever suspected Ladyt-Selma of Nervousness, though 
her powers had probably been tried before now by the neigh¬ 
bourhood of many Primates, Catholic and Anglican. For 
Lady Selina went much into society, an$ bad begun it young. 

“ Still, you know,” she resumed, after a moment’s pause, 
“ you play enthusiasm in public—I. suppose you must> 

" Oh, of ^course,” uaid Wharton indifferently. “ That is 
in the game.” o 

" Why should it be—always ? * If you are a leader of the 
people, why don’t you educate them ? My father says that 
brindner feelini? into Dolitics is lik# making' rhvmes in one’s 


bringing feeling into politics is lik# making rhymes in one’s 
account book.” 


*" Well, when you have»taught the masses how not to feel,”^ 
said Wharton, laughing, “ we will follow jpmr advice. Mean-* 
while it is our brains and their feeljpgs that do the trick. 
And, by the way, Lady Selina, are you always so cool ? £f 
you saw the Revolution coming to-morrow into the ga&Jen ot 
Alresford House, would y< 5 u gd to the balcony and argbe ? " 
** I devohtly hope there Would be somebody ready to do 
something more to the point,” said Lady Seljpa hastily. 

* But, of course, we haye enthusiasms too.” 
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V* What, the Flag—and the Throne—that kind of thing ? ” 
The ironic?! attention winch Wharton began at this 
moment to devote to the seleotioh of an olive annoyed his 
companion. 4 * 

“Yes,” she repeated emphatically, “the Flag and the 
Throne—all that has made England great in the past. But 
we know vfry well that they are nol^ yoMr^enthusiasms.” 

Wharton’s upper lip twitched a little. “ And you are 
quite sure that Busbridge Towers has nothing to do with 
it ? ” he said suddenly, looking round upon h^r. 

Busbfidge Towers was the «m« antestral seat which be¬ 
longed tocLady Selina’s father, that very respectable and 
ancient yieer Lord Alresford, whom an ungrateful party had 
unaccountably omitted, for the first time.tfron} the latest 
Conservative administration. • 

“ Of coursq vfre perfectly undeijstand,” replied Lady Selina 
scornfully, “ % that your side*-and especially your Socialist 
friends—put down all that we do*and say to greed Syid selfish¬ 
ness. 4 t is our misfortune; hardly our fauk.” 

“ Not at all,” said Wharton quietly. “ I was only trying 
to cpnvince you that it is a little'difficult to drive feeling out 
of politics. Do you suppose our host succeeds ?‘ You per¬ 
ceive ?—this is a Radical house—and a* Radical banquet.” 

He pushed th» menu towards her significant^. Then his 
eye travelled with its ustihl keen rapidity over the room, over 
the splendid dinner-table, with its display of flowers and 
plate, and oyer the assembled guests. He and Lady Selina 
were dining at the «hpspitable Aboard of a certain rich manu¬ 
facturer, who drew enormous revenues from the west, had 
fornfhi part of the Radical contingent of the last Liberal 
ministry, and had especially distinguished himself by a series 
of •uncompromising attacks on the ground landlords of 
London. * t 

Lady Selina sighed. “ It is all a horrible tangle,” she 
said, ' and what the next twenty years will bring forth who 
can tell ? Oh 1 one moment, Mr* Wharton, before I forget. 
^Are you engaged for Saturday week ? ” . 

He drew a little notebook out of his pbeket and consulted 
it. It appeared that ke was not engaged. 

“ Then Will you dine with us ? ” She lightly mentioned 
the navies of four or five distinguished guests, including the 
Conservative Prenyer of the* day. Wharton made her a 
little ceremonious bow. % 

k “ I shall J>e delighted. Can you trust me to bel&ve ? ” 
Lady Selina’s smile made her his match for the moment. 
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“ Oh, we camdefend ourselves,” she said. 44 By the wav, I 
think you told me thatMr. Raelmrn was not a fripndof yours.” 

“ No,” said Wharten, fating her look with coolness. 44 If 
you have asked Mn Raeburn for the 23rd, let die crave your' 
leave to cancel that note in pocket-book. Not for my 
sake, you understand, at all.” 

She had difficulty in cpncealing her curiosity, ^ut his face 
betrayed nothing. It always seemed to her that his very 
dark and straight eyebrows, so obtrusive and unusual as 
compared wi^h the delicacy of the features, of the fair skin 
and light-brown curls* made* it easy for him to wSar any 
mask he pleased. By their mere physical emphasis they 
drew attention away from the subtler and more revealing 
things of expression* * * 

41 They say,” she went <Jn, 44 that he is sure to do well in 
the House, if only he can be^made to take interest enough in 
the party. But one oi his admirers told me th^t he was not 
at all anxjsuffto accept thi»post they have just given him. 
He only end it to please his grandfather. My fathenrthinks 
Lord Maxwell much aged this year. He is laid up riow with 
a chill of some sort, I believe. Mr. Raeburn will have to. 
make haste*if he is to have any career in the Commons. l 3 ut 
you can see he cares very little about it. All his friends tell 
me they find him changed since that unluckj^affair last year. 
By the way, did, you ever see £hat girl ? v 

44 Certainly. I was staying in her father’s house while 
the engagement whs going on.” 

44 Were you ? ** said Lady*Selina eagerly. And what 
did you think of her ? ” • 

44 Well, in the first place,” said Wharton slowly, 44 the is 
beautiful; -you knew that ? ” # * 

Lady Selina nodded. 

44 Yes. Miss Raeburn, who # has told me mos\ of what I 
know, always throws in a shrug and a 4 but 4 when you ask 
about her looks. However, I haye%een a photograph of her, 
so I can judge for myself. • It seemed to me a beauty that 
men perhaps would admire more than women.” 

Wharton devoted*himself to his green peas, and made no* 
reply. Lady Selina glanced at hirq sharply. She herself was 
by no means a beauty. But neither was she plan*. She had 4 
a long, rather distinguished face, with* a marked nos^and a 
wide, thin-lipped moutfi. Her'plentiful fair hair, a little dull 
and ashy irf colour, was helped up above her forehead in in¬ 
finitesimal curls and rolls which did great*credit to her maid, 1 
and gave additional height to the head and length to a thin 
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white neck. Her light blue eyes were very ©direct and ob- 
servant. Their expression implied both considerable know¬ 
ledge qI the 'world and a n^tmal inquisitiveness. Many 
persons, indeed, were of opinion that Lady Selina wished to 
know too much about you, aud were on their guard when she 
approached. 

" You admired her very much, I see,” she resumed, as 
Wharton still remained silent. r r 

“ Oh yes. We ta]ked Socialism, and then I defended her 
poacher for her.” A 

“ Oh r I remember. And it $ realljs^ttue, as Miss Raeburn 
says, that she broke it off because she could not get Lord Max¬ 
well and Mr. Raeburn to sign the petition for the poacher ? ” 

“ Somewhere about true,” said Wharto%carelessly. 

“ Miss Raeburn always gives the same accouiVt; you can 
never get anything else out of her. But I sometimes wonder 
whether it is the whole truth,. You think she was sincerg ? ” 
“ Well, she gave up Maxwell T Court and thirty thousand 
a yean” he replied dryly., ”1 should say.she had at least 
earned the benefit of the doubt.” 

“ I mean,” said Lady Selina, ■** was she in lpve with any¬ 
body else, and was the poacher an excuse ? ” 

She turned upon him as she spoke—a smiling, self-pos¬ 
sessed person, a> little spoilt by those hard, inquisitive eyes. 1 

“No, I think not,” sairj Wharton, throwing hjs head back to 
meet her scrutiny. “ If so, nothing has been heard of him yet. 
Miss Boyce has beenatSt-Edward’sHospitai for the last year.” 

“ To leant nu^sipg ? It is }yhat all the women do nowa¬ 
days, they tell^rne, vftio can’t get on with their relations or 
theu\ love/s. Do you suppose it is such a very hard life ? 

“ I don’t wapt to try,' 4 said Whartoq ; “ do you ? ” 

She evaded his smile. 

v ‘ What is she going to do when she has done her training ? 

“ Settle down and nurse among the poor, I believe.” 
“Magnificent, no doubt, but hardly business* from her 
point of view. How much more she might have donp;for the 
poor with thirty thousand a year 1, And any woman could 
put up with Alaous Raeburn.” , 

Wharton shrugged his shoulders. “ We come back to those 
feelings, Leuiy Senna, you think so badly of.” 

She ^augned. “ Well, but feelings must be intelligible. 
And tnis seems so small a cause. > However, were yon there 
when it was broken off ? ” 

“ No. I have never seen her since the day of the^poacher’s 
trial.” 
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** Oh t she has'gone into ccunplete seclusion from ftlj her 
triends ? ” I , * 

“ That I can't answer for; *1 can only tell you my own 
experience.” • • 

Lady Seliqa bethought herselfrof a great many more ques¬ 
tions to ask, but somehow did not ask them. The talk fell 


the room Tiext after the Countess at ttys head of the table, 
while a host of elderly ladyes, wives of ministers and the like, 
stood n#bekly*by to ldt»her g>a§s. * 

As he sat down again Wharton made the entry of the 
dinner at Alresford House, to which he had just 'promised 
himself, a little -plainer. It was the second time ill three 
weeks that iSady Selina hacUasked him, and he was well aware 
that several other men at this dinner-table, of about the same 
standing and prospects as himself, would be very*glad to be in 
his place. /Lady Selina, though she was unmamed, and not 
particularly handsome or particularly charming, was»a per¬ 
sonage—and knew it. As the mistress of her father’s various 
fine houses, and the kinswoman of half the great families of > 
England, she had ample social opportunities, and made? on' 
the whole, clever use of them. She was not exactly popular, 
but in her day she hdd been extremely usefi^ji to many, and 
her invitation^ were prized. Wharton had been introduced 
to her at the beginning of tnis, his second session; had 
adopted with her the easy, aggressive, ” personal ” manner 
—which, on the *whole, was,his naturaj manner towards 
women—and had found it immediately%ucce$sful. 

When he had replaced his pocket-book he found higtself 
approached by a man on his own side of the t^ble, a member 
of Parliament like himself, wifh whom he was on moderat^y 
friendly terms. » * 

44 You motion comes on next Friday, I think ” said the 
newcomer. 

Wharton nodded. 

41 It’ll be a beastly qyeer division,” said the other—“ a 
precious lot of cross§voting.” ** 

44 That’ll be the wtfy with that kind of Question for a good 
while to come, do’n’t you think,'” said Whartqn, smiling, 
” till we get a complete reorganization of parties ? ”* * 

' As he leaned back & ius chair, enjoying his cij&rette, 
his half-shift eyes- behind the curls of stnoke made a good- 
humoured but contemptuous study of bin companion. 
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to Parliament, and newly married. He had an open, ruddy 
fa<?e, spoilt by an expression o$ chronic perplexity which was 
almost fretfulness. Not that* the countenance was without 
shrewdness ; 'but it suggested that the man had ambitions 
far beyond his powers of performance, and already knew 
himself to be inadequate. 

“ Well, I shouldn't wonder if you get a considerable vote," 
he resumed, after a pause; “it's like women's,suffrage. 
People will go on voting for this kind of thing till tnere seems 
a chance of getting it. Then t ” , 

“ Ab, well," said Wharton zanily, I see we shan’t get 
you'* 

u I!—vote for an eight-hours day, by local and trade 
option \ In my opinion I might as well vote for^striking the 
flag on the British Empire at once t It would be the death- 
knell of all our’prosperity.” 

Wharton’s^ artistic ear disliked the mixture of metaphor, 
and he frowiied slightly. Mr. Bateson hurried'" on. He was 
already excited, and had fallen upon Wharton as a prey. 

“ And? you really desire to make it penal for us manufac¬ 
turers—for me in my industry—in spite of all the chances 
and'ch&nges of the market, to work my men more than eight 
hours a day— even if they wish it I ” 

“ We must get our decision, our majority *of the adult 
workers in any given o'^ strict in favour of an eight-hours 
day,” said Wharton blandly j “ then when they have voted 
for it, the local authority will put the Act*in motion.” 

“ And my men^r-conceivably—may have voted in the 
minority, against an^ such tomfoolery ; yet, when the vote 
is gfc«m, it will be a punishable offence for them, and me, to 
work overtime,? You actually mean .that. How do yoh 
propose to punish us ? ” 

’ “ Well,” Said Wharton,©relighting his cigarette, “thatis 
a much-debated point. Personally, I am in favour of im¬ 
prisonment rather than flSie.” 

The other bounded on his chair. “ You would imprison 
me for working overtime—with willing men / ” 

'■■■" Wharton eyed him with smiling composure. Two or 
three other men—ah ojd general, the snfart private secretary 
of a cabinet minister, aim a well-known'permanent official 
At the ftead of one of the great spending departments—who 
were anting grouped at the enfl of ( thh table a few feet away, 
stopped their conversation to listen. * 

“ Except in cases of emergency, "which are provided for 
under the Abt, ” said Wharton. “ Yes* I should imprison you 
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with the greatest pleasure in* life. Eight hours plus oyer¬ 
time is what we are going to jtop, at all hazards / ” * 

A flash broke frogi his* blpe eyes. Then lie tranquilly 
resumed his smoking. # * 

The youqg manufacturer. flushed with angry agitation. 

“ But you must know—it is inconceivable that you should 
not know—that the whole thing i^ stark staring lunacy. In 
our business traddis declining, the export falling %very year, 
the imports from France steadily advancing. And you are 
going to make us flght 3 country where men work eleven 
hours si day fbr lower jvag^s, jvith our hands tied behind our 
backs by legislation of this kind ? Well, you know ”—he 
threw himself back in his chair with a contemptuous laugh— 
“there can be only*one explanation. You and.your%ien<Js, 
of course, ifhve banished political economy to Saturn, and 
you suppose that by doing so you get rid of it for all the rest 
of the world. But I jmagiAe i^will beat you, <01 the same/’ 
He stopped in a heat. A^usual, what he fouftd to say was 
not equarto wh%t he wanted to say, and beneath his anger 
with Wharton was the familiar fuming at his own lack of 
impressiveness. * 

‘ Well, 1 dare say,” said Wharton serenely. “ However* 
let’s take your f political economy ’ a moment, and see if I 
pan understand what* you mean by it. Therq never were two 
words that mqant all things to all qjen so disreputably.” 

And thereupon, to the constant accompaniment of his 
cigarette, and with the utmost composure and good temper, 
he began to “ heckle ” his companion,^ pitting questions, 
suggesting perfidious illustrations, extracting innocent ad¬ 
missions, with a practised shrewdness and malice whiclypres- 
ently left the unfortunate Bateson floundering in a sea of his 
own contradictions, and totally unable for the momenhto 
attach any rational idea whatevei to those great*worda of nis 
favourite science wherewith lie was generally accustomed 
to make such triumphant play, ^cfth on the platform and in 
the bosom of the family. • 

.The permanent official round the corner watched the un¬ 
equal fight with attentive,amusement. Once, when it was 
question of Mill's ddfctrine of cost of production as compared 
with that of a leading modem collectivist, he legrnt forward * 
&od supplied a correction of something .Wharton had said. 
Wharton instantly putfdcrarn his cigarette and addredBbd him 
m another tone. .A rapid dialogue passdd between them, the 
dialogue <>f experts, sharp, allusive, elliptical, in the midst of« 
which the^host gave'tjte signal for joining the ladies. 
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V Well, all I know is,” said Bateson a$b* got up, ‘Vtliat 
these kinds qf questions, if ytu and your friends have your 
way, will wreck the Liberal party‘before long-far more effec¬ 
tually than anything Irish has ever done. On these things 
some of us will fight, if it mfast come to that.” * 

Wharton laughed. , ' < 

“ It would be a national misfortupe i£.you didn’t give us 
a stiff job, he said, with an airy gooa-huniour which at once 
made the other’s blistering look ridiculous. 

“ I wonder what that fellow is going to do in the House,” 
said the permanent official top his companion* as thfey went 
slowly upstairs, Wharton being some distance ahead. *\People 
are ail beginning to talk of him as a coming man, though no- 
body quite knows why, as yet. They tell me he frames well 
in speaking, and will probably make a mark with his speech 
next Friday “But his future $eems to me very doubtful. 
He can only become a power as the head of a new Labour 
party. But' where is the party ? They all wa&t to be kings. 
The best point in his favour is that they are likely* enough to 
take a gentleman if they must have a leader. But there still 
remains the question whether hb can make anything out of 
the" material. ( * 

“ I hope to God he can’t! ” said the old general grimly. 
“ It is these to^ra chatterers of yours that will bring toe Em¬ 
pire about our heads before we’ve done. They’ve begun it 
already, wherever they saw a chance.” 


In the drawittg-foom Wharton devoted* himself for a few 
minutes to hisvhostbss, a little pushing woman, who con¬ 
fided to his apparently attentive ear a series of grievances as 
to toe bad manners of the great ladies of*their common party, 
a$d the general evil plight of liberalism in London from toe 
social point of view. * 

“ Either they give themselves airs —rediculous airs—or 
they admit everybody l '^sjie said, with a lavish use of white 
shoulders and scarlet fan by way of emphasis. “My hus¬ 
band feels it just as much a 91 do. Jt is a real misfortune for 
-toe party that its social affairs should becso villainously man¬ 
aged. Oh, I dare'say yqu don’t mind, Mr. Wharton, be¬ 
cause you are a Socialist. But I assure you those of us who 
Still bj&ieve in the influence of the best people don’t like it.” 

A point whence Wharton edsilvTed her through a series of 
spiteful anecdotes bearing on her own social mishaps andre- 
• buffs, which were Hone toe less illuminating because of the 
teller’s ansrious effort to give them ^ dignified acd disinter- 
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eated* air. Then, Vhen neither she nor her plight wad any 
longer amusing, he took his leave, exchanging smother skir¬ 
mishing word,or twfr on the#staircase with Lady Selina, 
who, it appeared, Was *' going on ”as he was, and to the same 
house. t • 

In a lew minutes his hansom landed him at the door of a 
great mansion in .Berkeley Squara, where a huge evening 
party was proceeding, given by one of those Liberal ladies 
whom his late hostess had been so freely denouncing. The 
lady and the^house belonged to a man who had held high 
office irifthe late Adniiaistratien. * 

As he made his way slowly to the top of the crowded stairs, 
the stately woman m white satin and diamonds who was 
“ receiving ” on lhe 4 anding marked him, and when hfi name 
was announced she came forward a step or two. Nothing 
could have been more flattering than the smile with which 
she gave him her glowed hand tg> touch. 

“Have yofl been out of down all these Surfdays ? ” she 
said to him, with the slightest ai» of soft reproach. » I am 
always at home, you know; I told you so. • 

She spoke with the ease 6f one who could afford to make, 
whatever sbcial advances she pleased. Wharton exctised* 
himself, and they chatted a little in the intervals of her per¬ 
petual greetings to the mounting crowd. §he and he had 
met at a famous country hou^p in the Easter recess, and her 
aristocrat’s instinct for all that gives savour and sharpness 
to the dish of life had marked him at once. 

“ Sir Hugh waifts you to cogie down aufl see us in Sussex,” 
she said, stretching hej white neck a litfle to speak after him, 
as he was at last carried through the drawing-room dqfjr by 
the pressure behind Jiim. “ Will you ? ” * 

He threw back an answ er which she rather took for granjpd 
than heard, for she nodded and smiled through ft, stiffening 
her delicate face the moment'afterwards to meet th% timid 
remarks of one of her husband ’s # constituents—asked by Sir 
Hugh in the street that afternoon—who happened to present 
h$r with the next hand fo shake. 

Inside, Wharton esoon found himself brought up against" 
the ex-Secretary of State himself, whp greeted him cordially, 
and then bantered him a little on his coming motion. « 
Oh, I shall be interested to see what you make ofjit. Bift 
you know it has no adlucflity-*-nevet can have^-till you can 
' agree amoflg yourselves. * 5 fou say you Grant the same thing 
■—I dareeay you’ll all swear it on Friday—but really ——” * 
« The statesman shoc^ his head pleasantly, 9 
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“ The details are a little vhgue still, I gflant you/' said 
Wharton, smiling. f *. * 

"And you think the principle matters twopence without 
the details ? * I have always found that hhe difficulty with 
the Christian command, * Be ye perfect/ The principle 
doesn't trouble me at all.” 

The swaying of the entering throng parted the two speakers, 
and for a second or two the portly host followed with his eye 
the fair profile and lightly-built figure of the younger man as 
they receded from him in the crowd. It was inthis mfnd that 
the next twenty years, whether this iflan or that turned out 
to be important or no, must see an enormous quickening of 
the poetical pace. He himself was not conscious of any 
jealousy of the younger men ; but neither Aid hs see among 
them any commanding personality. This young fellow, with 
his vivacity, Jiis energy, and his Socialist whims, was interest¬ 
ing enough ; v and his probleift was interesting—the problem 
of whether he could make a pirty out of file heterogene¬ 
ous grtiup of which he wah turning out to* be indisputably 
the ablest member. But what was there certain or inevitable 
•about his future after all ? And it was the saAe ,with all die 
rest; Whereas the leaders of the past had surely announced 
themselves beyond mistake from the*beginning. He was 
inclined to thinfc, however, that we were levelling up rather 
than levelling down. The woild grew too clevfcr, ana leader¬ 
ship was more difficult every day. 

Meanwhile Wharton found nis progress through these 
stately rooms e£tteiciely pleasant. He was astonished at 
the multitude bf people he knew, at the numbers of faces 
that°Smiled upon him.. Presently, after half an hour of 
hard small talk, he found himself for 1 a moment without 
antacquaintance, leaning against an archway between two 
rooms, and free to watch tne ithrong. Self-love, “ that fro- 
ward presence, like a chattering child within us,” was all 
alert and happy. A feeling of surprise, too, which had not 
yet worn away. A year before he had told Marcella Boyce, 
^nd with conviction, that he was an outcast from his class., He 
smiled now at that past naXveM which had*allowed him to take 
the flouts of his country neighbours and his mother's unpopu- 
L l^rity with her aristocratic relations for an index of the way 
in which. “ society ” in general wquld be likely to treat, him 
and his opinions. E[e now knew, pn the contrary^that those 
opinions nad been l\is best advertisement. iFew people, it ap- 
^ peared, werq more in demand among the«great than those who 
gave it cut that they would, if they c6uld, abolish w the great. 
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“ It’3 because ^they’re not enough afraid of us—yet/’ he 
to himself, not without spleen. “ When we really %et 
to business—if we eyer do—4 shall not be coining to Lady 
Cradock’s parties*’ t • 

11 Mr.. Wharton, do you evertdo such a frivolous thing as 
go to the theatre ? " said a pretty, languishing creature at his 
elbow, the wife of a London theat^cal manager. '* Suppose 
you come and sed us in ' The Minister’s Wooing* first night 
next Saturday. I’Ve got one seat in my box, for somebody 
very agreeable. Only it must be somebody who can appre¬ 
ciate my froCks! ” • t t • 

" I should be charmed, said Wharton. “ Are the frocks 
so adorable ? ” * 

*' Adorable ! *Then I may write you a note ? Ydu don’t 
have your horrid Parliament that night, do you ? ” and she 
fluttered on. • 4 

“ m I think you don*i»knovfm%.younger daughter, Mr. Whar¬ 
ton ? ** said a severe voice yt ms elbow. • 

He turned, ajid saw an elderly matron with th| usual 
matronly cap and careworn countenance putting forward a 
young thing JUi white, to whom he bowed with great cere¬ 
mony. The lady was the wife of a north-country magnate 
of very old family, a$d one of the most exclusive of her kind 
in London. • The daughter, a vision of young shyness and 
bloom, looked at him with frightened eyes as he leant against 
the wall beside her and began to taUc. She wished he would 
go away and let her get to the girl friend who was waiting for 
her and signalling to her across the roonj. % But in a minute 
or two she had forgotten to wish anytffing o£the kind. The 
mixture of audacity* with a perfect self-command the 
panner of her new qpquaintance; that searching, half-mock¬ 
ing look, which saw everything in detail, and was always 
pressing beyond the generalizations of talk and manners; the 
lightness and brightness of thh whole aspect, of the ciyrls, the 
eyes, the flexible, determined mpifth—these things arrested 
her. She began to open her virgin heart, first in protesting 
against attack, then iiv confession, till in ten minutes her 
white breast was leaving under the excitement of her owvr 
temerity, and Wharton knew practical^ all about her—-her 
mingled pleasure and remorse in h going out; ” feer astonish-**, 
ment at the difference between the world as it was this year 
and the world as it hdd beexf last, when she was stffl in the 
schoolroom—her - Sunday'school—her brothers—her ideals 
—'for she was a little nun at heart—her favourite clergyman* 
—and all£he rest of i£. * 
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" I say, Wharton, come and dine, will yew, Thufsday, at 
tHe House—small party—meOt in my room ? ’* 

So said gne of the party whips from behind into his ear. 
The speaker liras a popular young aristoefat, who in the pre¬ 
ceding year had treated tub member for West Brookshire 
with chilliness. Wharton turned—to consider a moment— 
then gave<a smiling assent. . 

“ All right," said the other, withdrawing hifi' hand from 
Wharton’s shoulder; “ good-night. Two more of these 
beastly crushes to fight through (till I can g%t to my bed, 
worse hick ! Are any of your fellows here to-night ? ” 
Wharton shook his head. 

“ Tqo austere, I suppose ? ” 

“ U A question of dress coats, I should think," send Wharton 
dryly. 

The other^Hrugged his shoulders. 

“ And thi^ calls itself a pavty gathering—in a Radical and 
democratic house. What a farte it all is!" ' 

" Agreed ! Good-night." f 

And Wharton moved on, just catching as he did so the 
.eyes of his new girl acquaintance looking back at him from 
a distant door. Their shy owner withdrew thefh instantly, 
coloured, and passed out of sight. { 

At the same moment a guest entered by the* same door, a 
tall, grave man in the paime of life, but already gray-haired. 
Wharton, to his surprise, recognized Aldous Raeburn, and 
saw also that the master of the house had him by the arm. 
They came toward^, him, talking. The f crowd prevented 
him from getting effectually out of their way, but he 
tunfed aSide and took ( up a magazine lying on a bookcase 
near. * (J 1 \ 

i* And yoji really think him a trifle better ? " said the ex- 
minister. 1 * o 

“ Oh yes, better—certainly better; but I am afraid he 
will hardly get back to \$b*k this session. The doctors talk 
of sending nun away at once." * 

“ Ah, well," said the other, smiling, " we don’t intend,*it 
"seems, to let you ^$nd anything imporj&nt up to the. Lords 
yet awhile, so there wijl be time for him to recruit." 

’ “ I wishS was confident about the recruiting," said Rae¬ 

burn q^dly. " He-has lost much strength. I shall go with 
them to the Italian lakes at the end of next week, see them 
settled, and come back at once." 

“ Shall yon mis^a sitting of the Commission ? "tasked his 
host. Both he and Raeburn were members of an»importajat 
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Labour" Commfesion appointed the year before by the xjew 
Conservative Government* * • 

" Hardly, I think?' said Raeburn. “ I am particularly 

anxious not to miSs D-*s evidence.” • 

And they*fell talking a little aDout the Commission and the 
witnesses recently examined before it. Wharton, who was 
wedged in by a group of ladies, and could not for tjie moment 
move, heard most of what they were saying, much against his 
will. Moreover, Raeburn’^ tone of quiet and masterly famil¬ 
iarity with what he .and tiis companion were discussing an¬ 
noyed him. There, wfcs mfthfng in the world that he*himself 
>would more eagerly have accepted than a seat on«that Com¬ 
mission. » 

“ Ah, there isCady Cradock,” said Raeburn, perceiving his 
hostess across a sea of intervening faces, and responding to 
her little wave of the hand.* 11 1 must go and'g<£ a few words 
with her and then take my aufct away.” # 

As he made his way toVards her he suddenly brushed 
against Whartofl, who could not escape. Raebum«looked 
up, recognized the man t^e had touched, flushed* slightly, 
and passed <3n. A bystander wotild have supposed ijiero 
strangers tb each other. * 

CHAPTER JX. . 

Two or three minutes later Wharton was walking down a side 
street towards Piccadilly. After all the flattering incidents 
of the evening the chance meeting wr^enrhich it concluded 
had jarred unpleasantly. Confound the fellow I Was he the 
first man in the world who had been thrown over by*fl girl 
because he had bean discovered to be a tiresome pedant ? 
For even supposing Miss Boyce had describe that lifttle 
scene in the library at Mellor Jto her flatted at the moment of 
giving him his dismissal—and the vear before, by the*help of 
all the news that reached him about the broken engagement, 
by the help still more of thfe look, or rather the entire absence 
of look, wherewith Raeburn had walked past his greeting and 
his outstretched hsltyd in a corridor of thp House, on the‘fii$€ 
occasion of their meeting after the news had become public 
property (Wharton was inclined to think she* Aad)—wh^f* 
then ? No doubt the^stem poralist might have scfcething 
to say on tjie subject of tajpng advantage of a guest’s position 
to tamper with another man’s betrothal. If so, tne stem 
moralist*would onhi show his usual incapacity # to grasp the" 
tactual fadte of flesn and blood. What chhnce would ne or 
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any one else have had with M&rcella Boyce if she had hap¬ 
pened to be in love with the mdh sjbie had promised to marry? 
That little trifle had been .left 1 out in the arrangement. It 
might have Wbrked through perfectly w6ll without; as it 
happened, it had broken down. Realities had broken it 
down. Small blame to them ! 

“ I stoodffor truth / ” he'said to himself with a kind of rage. 
“ That moment when 1 held her in the library 1 , she lived. 
Raeburn offered he*, a platform, a position ; I made her 
think and feel. I helped ner to knew herself. .Our relation 
was not 4 passion ; it stood on the threshold; but it was real 
—a true relation so far as it went. That it went no farther 
was due* again to circumstances—realities, of another kind. 
That" he should scorn and resent my perfdrnf&nce*at Mellor is 
natural enough. If we were in Frhnce he would call me out, 
and I should give him satisfaction^with all the pleasure in life. 
But what a v\I about ? Are Ids ways rhine ? I should have 
nothing left but to shoot myself‘to-morrow if f-hey were I ” 

He walked on swiftly, angrily rating himself for those 
symptoms of a merely false ai\d conventional conscience 
whiqh were apt to be roused in him by contact with Aldous 
Raeburh. r 


“ Has'* he not interfered with my freedom—stamped his 
pedantic foot oirme—ever since we were boys together ? I 
have owed him ond for*many» years—now I *have paid it. 
Let him take the chances of war ! ” 

Then, driven on by an irritation not to be quieted, he began 
against his will tb thijik of those various occasions on wmch 
he and Aldous ‘Raeburn had crossed each other in the past 
—of Shat i incident in particular which Miss Raeburn had 
roughly recalled* to Lady Winterbourne’s reluctant memory. 

Well, and jwhat of it ? It had occurred when Wharton was 
a lad of twenty-one, and dhring an interval of some months 
when Aldous Raeburn, w|u) had left Cambridge some three 
years before, and was already the man of importance, had 
shown a decided disposition to ‘take up the brilliant, un¬ 
manageable boy, whom the Levensf among other relations. 
Bad already washed their hands of. 

11 What did he do it dor ? ” thought Wharton. “ Philan¬ 
thropic motives, of course. He is one of the men who must 
alwaysebe saving souls, and ^he lplac-k sheep of the world 
come in handy for t|ie purpose. J, remember I wps flattered 
then. . It takes on^ some time to understand the workings 
**of the Hebraistic conscience! ” * 4 

Yes—as it galled him to recollecti^he had sftbwn great 
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plasticity for a feme. He was then in the middle of his 
Oxford years, and Raeburn’s letters and Raeburn’s influence 
had certainly’ pulled him through various scrapes^ that might 
have been disastrous. Then—a little later—he could see the 
shooting-lodge on the moors abdve Loch Etive, where he and 
Raeburn, Lord Maxwell, Miss Raeburn, and a small party had 
spent the August, of his twenty-fiast birthday. JVell—that 
surly keeper, and his pretty wife who had been Miss Rae¬ 
burn’s maid—could anything be more^nevitable ? A hard 
and jealous fyisband, and one of the softest, most sensuous 
natureS that ever idl<mess»made love to. The thing was in 
the air—in the suihmer, in the blood—as little to be resisted 
as the impulse to eat when you are hungry or driijjr when 
you thirst. t Besides, what particular harm had been done, 
what particular harm cohld have been done with such a 
Cerberus of a husband ? ^s to the outcry’w^ich had fol¬ 
lowed one special iniident, nothing could ha^e been more 
uncalled for, ‘more superflu< 9 us. Aldous had demanded con¬ 
trition, had saidtstrong things with the flashing eyes,«thl set 
mouth of a Cato. And the culprit had turned obstinate— 
would repent*nothing—not* for the asking. Everything was, 
arguable, dnd Renan’s doubt as to whether he or Th6of>hile 
Gautier were in the fight of it would remain a doubt to all 
time—that Was all Raeburn could get oulgof him. After 
which the Hebraist friend, of course* had turned his back on 
the offender, and there was an end of it. 

That incident, however, had belonged to a stage in his past 
life—a stage marked by a certain pr^ocged tumult of the 
senses, on which he x\pw looked back with gteat composure. 
That tumult had found vent in otjier adventured moss em¬ 
phatic a good deal than the adventure of the keeper’s wife. 
He believed that one or two of them had been not unknown 
to Raeburn. , • * 

Well, that was done with I His mother’s death—that 
wanton stupidity on the part of Ate—and the shock it had 
somehow caused him, hacf first drawn him, out of the slough 
of a cheap and facile pleasure on which he now looked back 
with contempt. .Afterwards, his two years of travel, and tflfc 
joys at once virile add pure they had brought with them—joys 
of adventure, bodily endurance, discovery, together with the* 
intellectual stimulus wjiich comes of perpetual changfc of ndw 
heavens, new seas, new Societies—had loosened the yoke of 
the flesh 2 nd saved him from himself.* The deliverance so 
begun hfcd been completed at home, by*the various chances* 
and opportunities ura^h had since opened to hifn a solid and 

A 
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tejnpti^g Career in that Labdur movement his mother had 
linked mm with, without indfeed. ever understanding either 
its objects or its men. The afcack on dhpital now developing 
on all sides, the planning of ^he vast campaign, and the hand¬ 
ling of its industrial troops—these things had made the pur¬ 
suit of women look insipid, coupled as they were with the 
thrill of increasing personal success. Passion would require, 
to present itself in new forms if it was now to take possession 
of him again. * 

As to his relation to Raeburn, ‘he well remembered that 
when, after that long break in his'life, Wand Aldous had met 
casually again, in London or elsewhere, Aldous had shown a 
certain, disposition to forget the old quarrel, and to behave 
with civility, though not with friendliness. * As#to Wharton, 
he was quite willing, though at me same time he had gone 
down to contest West Brookshire, and, above all, had found 
himself in the same house a& Aldous* Raeburn’s betrothed, 
wit£ an even livelier sense thaA usual of the excitement to 
be gofrout of mere living. ” * 

No doubt when Raeburn heard that story of the library— 
«if he had heard it—he recognized in it the'n^an and the 
character he had known of old, and had shrunk from the 
connection of both with Marcella Boyce in bitter and 
insurmountable disgust. A mere Hebraist’s mistake! 

11 That girl’s attraction for me was not an attraction of the 
senses—except so far that for every normal man and woman 
charm is charm, and ginger is hot in the ipouth, and always 
will be I WhatT {flayed for with her was power —power over 
a nature Jhat piqued and yet by natural affinity belonged to 
me.^I could not nave retamed that power, as it happened, by 
any bait of passion. Even without the? Hurd affair, if I had 
gdhe on to ^approach her so, her whole moral nature would 
have risen against me and'her own treachery. I knew that 
perfectly well, and took t^e line I did because for the moment 
the game was too exciting, ‘too interesting, to give up. For 
the moment I then a few days—a few weeks later—good 
jLord I what stuff we mortals be! * % • 

' And he raised l$s shoulders, mocking, yet by no means 
disliking his own idiosyncrasies. It had been strange, indeed, 
"■tyiat complete change of mental emphasis, that alteration of 
spiritual axis that had befalleq him within the first weeks of 
his parliamentary ltfe—nay, every before the Hu^fi agitation 
was over. That agitation had brought him vigorously and 
‘ profitably into public notice at a convenient moment. But 
what Had ongin&ly sprung from the impulse to retain a hold 
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over a woman became in the end the instrument of a new and 
quite other situation. Wharton had no soonep entered the 
House of Commons than He it It himself strangely at home 
there. He had th& instinct for debate, the instinct for man¬ 
agement, together with a sensitive and contriving ambition. 
Me found himself possessed for the moment of powers of 
nervous endurance that astonished* him—a patience of bore¬ 
dom besides, a capacity for drudgery, and for making the 
best of dull men. The omens were all favourable, sometimes 
startlingly so. He was nctlonger hampered by the ill-will of a 
county*or a family; c#>nne$ti#n. Here, in this new* world, 
every man counted strictly for what, in the parliamentary 
sense, he was worth. Wharton saw that, owing to his public 
appearance^ during*tho two preceding years, hewas Noticed, 
listened to, talked about in the House, from the first; and that 
his position in the newly-fogmed though still loosely-bound 
Labour party was one of indefinite promise. The anxieties 
and pitfalls oi the position only made it the mdte absorbing. 

The quick, elastic nature adjusted itself at once. Tp ftbme 
kinds of success nothing is so important as the ability to for¬ 
get—to sweep the mind ffee of everything irrelevant and # 
superfluous*. Marcella Boyce, and all connected with her,* 
passed clean out of Y^harton’s consciousness. Exeept that 
once or twice he said to himself with a passjpg smile that it 
was a good thing he had not got hiasselfi into a worse scrape 
at Mellor. Good heavens! in what plight would a man stand 
—a man with his'career to make—who had given Marcella 
Boyce claims upcfn him 1 As well entangle»oneself with the 
Tragic Muse at once, as with that stftrmy,* unmanageable 
soul 1 * 

So much for a year ago. To-night, howe^r, the past had 
been thrust back upon him, both by Lady Selina’s talk <yid 
by the meeting with Raeburn. To smart indeeti once more 
under that old ascendency of Raeburn's was to be provoked 
into thinking of Raeburn’s old lp'fe. 

Where was Miss Boyce ? Surely her year of hospital 
training must be up by jiow ? 

He turned into &. James’s Street, stopped at a door xnNr 
far from the Palace £na, let himself iq, atfa groped his way to 
the second floor. A sleepy man-servant turned out of hia» 
room, and finding that his master was not inclined to go "Bo 
bed, brought lights ana zhinefal water.” Wharton prac¬ 
tically a teetotaller. He 'had taken a frhixn that way as a 
boy, and* a few experiments in drunkenness which he made* 
at colleger had only confirmed what, had beta originally 
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perhaps a piece of notoriety-hunting. He had, as a rule, 
flawless health, and the unacctMojned headaches and nausei 
which followed these occasional excesses had disgusted and 
deterred him. Q He shook hin^self easily frde of a habit whic t 
had never gained a hold upon him, and had ever<since found 
his abstinence a source both of vanity and of distinction. 
Nothing anaoyed him mole than to hear it. put down to any 
ethical motive. “ If I liked the'beastly stuff I should swim 
in it to-morrow/' he would say with an angry eye when cer¬ 
tain acquaintance—not those he made at Labour Congresses 
—goaded him on the point. “ hs $t is, <why should I make it, 
or chlorals or morphia, or any other poison, my master ? 
What’sv.the inducement—eh, you fellows ? " 

Eh revanche , he smoked inordinately. * * « 

“ Is that all, sir ? ” said his sefvant, pausing behind his 
chair, after candles, matches, cigarettes, and Apollinaris had 
been supplied, in abundance. k *' r ° 

“ Yes ; go to bed, Williams, ‘out don't lock up. »Good¬ 
night.'V ‘ * 

The man departed, and Wharfcon, going to the window, 
jrvhiqh opened on a balcony looking over St. Jdmes's Street, 
threw it wide, and smoked a cigarette, leaning against the 
wall. It'was on the whole a fine night and warm, though the 
nip of the east mnd was not yet out of the air. *In the street 
below there was still’a gdbd deal of movement, for it was only 
just past midnight and the clubs were not yet empty. To his 
right the turreted gate-house of the Palace vpith its clock rose 
dark against a sky dbyjered with light, windy cloud. Beyond 
it his eye t sought instinctively for the Clock Tower, Which 
stoo<!Ko-mght dull and beaconless—like some one in a stupid 
silence. That light of the sitting House* had become to him 
on#of the standing pleasures of life. He had never yet been 
honestly glad of its extinction* 

" I'A a precious raw hapd," he confessed to himself with a 
shake of the head as he stood there smoking. “ And it can't 
last—nothing does." 4 

Presently he laid down his cigarette a moment on the edge 
o! the' balcony, and, coming back into fine room, opened a 
drawer, searched a little, and finally took out a letter. He 
•fctpoped ovef the lamp to read it. It was the letter which 
MarcellgiBoyce had written hinj some two or three days after 
the breach of her engagement. That fact was barely men¬ 
tioned at the beginning of it, without explanation or com- 
v ment of any kind. ‘Then the letter con^nuld,— 1 

" I have never Vet thanked you as Iiaught for all that you 
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have d<$ne and*attempted through these many weeks. But 
for them it must have been slain to us both ^hat we cohld 
never rightly, meet again? & am very destitute just now, 
and I cling to selA-respect as though it were Ahe only thing 
left me. Bjit that scene in the £ast, which put us both wrong 
with honour and conscience, has surely been wiped out— 
thought—suffered ,pway. I feel that I dare now say to you, 
as I wouldeto any other co-worker and co-thinker. If in the 
future you ever want my work, if you cg,n set me, with others, 
to any task Jhat wants doing and that I could do, ask me, 
and I &m not likely to refusa. 

“ But for the present I am going quite away iqto another 
world. I have been more ill than I have ever been ii^ my life 
this last ieyf days, and they are all, even my father, ready to 
agree with me that I xndst go. As soon as I am a little 
stronger I am to have a year’s training at a London hospital, < 
and then I shall probably Uve*for a while in town and nurse. 
This scheme bccurred to me*as I came back wittf the wife from 
seeing Hurd the*day before the execution. I knew tfyen that 
alhjyas over for me at Mellor. * 

“As for the wretched breakdown of everything—of all my 
schemes aftd friendships here—I had better not speak 6f it. 

I feel that I have giyen these village-folk, whom I had prom¬ 
ised to help* one more reason to despair of. life. It is not 
pleasant to carry such a thought a\aay with one. . But if the 
tool breaks and blunts, how can the task be done ? It can 
be of no use till it has been reset. 

“ I should like to know how your plg.na prosper. But I 
shall see your paper and follow what goes or in Parliament. 
For the present I want neither to write nor get letters**They 
tell me that as a probationer I shall spend my time at first in 
washing glasses, and polishing bath-taps, on which my mind 
rests ! • * 

“ If you come across my friends of whom I have spoken to 
you—Louis, Anthony, and Ediflf Craven—and could make 
any use of Louis for the Labour Clarion, I should be grateful. 

I hear they have had* bad times of late, and Louis has 
engaged himself, and wants to be married. You remember 
I told you how we Vorked at thp Souttt Kensington classes 
together, and how they made m e a Yenturist ?*-Yours very* 
truly, ^ Marcella 

Whartcfc. laid down thfe letter, makifig a wry mouth over 
some of*its phrases. • * 

“ 1 Pub us both ukqpg with honour and eonsfiience One 
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mofe reason for despair of life *—* All was over fdr me at Mellor* 
Dear, dear 1 how women like •the big words—the emphatic 
pose. AU those little odds an<fenas of charities*—that absurd 
straw-plaiting'scheme I We^, perhaps one could hardly ex¬ 
pect her to show a sense of humour just then. But wh£ does 
nature so often leave it out in these splendid creatures ? ” 

“ Hullo U” he added, a 4 he bent over the table to look for 
a pen ; “ why didn’t that idiot give me these ? * 

For there, under an evening paper which he had not touched, 
lay a pile of unopened letters. Hi^ servant had* forgotten to 
point them out to him. On the top in is a letter on which 
Wharton pounced at once. It was addressed in a bold inky 
hand, and he took it to be from Nehemiah Wilkins, M.P., his 
former colleague at the Birmingham Labour Congress, of late 
a member of the Labour Clarion staff, and as such a daily* 

1 increasing plague and anxiety to«the Clarion's proprietor. 

However, tjie letter was ndt from Wilkins. .It was ffom 
the secretary of a Midland trades-Vmion, with whom Wharton 
had already been in commuYiication. The uhion was recent, 
and represented the as yet feeble organization of a metal 
industry in process of transition from the homd wprkshop to 
the full factory, or Great Industry stage. The conditions of 
work weffc extremely bad, and grievances many ^ wages were 
low, and local distress very great. The secretary, a young 
man of ability and eiVthuSiasm, wrote to Whartdn to say that 
certain alterations in the local “ payment lists ” lately made 
by the employers amounted to a reduction of wages ; that 
the workers, begihntng to feel the heartening effects of their 
union, were determined not to submit ;• that bitter and even 
despdmte agitation was spreading fast, and that a far-reach¬ 
ing strike was imminent. Could they cdunt on the support 
of the Clarion t The Clarion had already published certain 
letters on the industry from*a Special Commissioner—letters 
which had drawn public attention, and had been eageriy read 
in the district itself. Would the Clarion now " go in " for 
them ? Would Mr. Wharton personally support them, in or 
out of Parliament, and get his friendb to do the same ? To 
which questions, couched in terms exts&nely flattering to 
the power of the Ctarisn and its owner, the secretary ap- 
'Jtaraed a lorijj and technical statement of the situation; 

Whaaebn looked dp from th? letter with a kindling eye. 
He foresaw an extregnely effective-case, both for«jthe news¬ 
paper and the Hou^ ot Commons. . One of the chjef capi¬ 
talists involved w£s a man called Denny/who had been long 
in the House, for whom the owner of iadfilarion entertained 
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a strong*personal ’dislike. Denny had thwarted him v,exa* 
tiously—had perhaps even .made him ridiculous—on one *>r 
two occasions * and Wharton* saw no reason whatever for 
forgiving one's enelnies until, like' Narvaez, one had “ shot 
them all." .There would be nAich satisfaction in making 
Denny understand who were his masters. And with these 
motives there mingled a perfectly genuine sympathy with the 
“ poor devil! " in question, and a desire to see thein righted. 

“ Somebody must be sent down at once,” he said to himself. 

** I suppose,” added,with discontent, it must be Wilkins.” 
For the man who hail written the articles for the *Labour 
Clarion, as Special Commissioner, had some three .weeks be¬ 
fore left England to take command of a colonial paper. 

Still pondering*, hte took up the other letters, turned them 
over—childishly pleased fcfr the thousandth time by the M.P. 
on each envelope and the qpmber and variety of his corre¬ 
spondence—and eagerly chose out three—one from his 
bankers, one 'from his Lincolnshire a^ent, and fcne from the 
Clarion office, undoubtedly this time in Wilkins’s hard. 

He read them, grew a little pale, swore under his breath, 
and angrily flinging the letters away from him, he took up 
his cigarette again and thought. • * 

The letter from hjs bankers asked his attention in stiff 
terms to a largely overdrawn account, and entirely declined 
to advance a sum of money for which he had applied to them 
without the guarantee of two substantial names in addition 
to his own. The letter from his agent warned him that the 
extraordinary draught of the past six w^eks, together with 
the general agricultui^l depression, wdbld certainly mean a 
large remission of rents at the June quarter day* an^Ualso 
informed him that the holders of his co-operative farm would 
not be able to pay their half-yearly interest on the capjfaJ 
advanced to them by the lan^loid. * 

As to the third letter, it was in truth much more serious 
than the two others. Wilkins, IJi & passionate and suspicious 
workman, of great natural ability, who had been in many 
ways a thorn in Wharton’s side since the beginning of his 
public career, was mow member for a mining constituency* 
His means of support were extyen^lyHcanty, and at the 
opening of the new Parliament Wharton had* offered hina» 
well-paid work on th^ Clarion newspaper. It hath seemed 
to the proprietor of the Clarfon a way of attaching danger¬ 
ous man to himself, perhaps also of controlling him. Wilkins 
had grudgingly accepted, understanding perfectly well what* 
was meaftt. 
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Since then the relation between the two teen had been one 
of perpetual friction. Wilkins’s irritable pride would yield 
noming, either in the House $r ii the Clarion .office, to Whar¬ 
ton's univ6i\ity education and class advantages, while Whar¬ 
ton watched with alarm thi> growing influence pf this insub¬ 
ordinate and hostile ipember of his own staff on those labour 
circles from which the Clarion drew its chief support. 

In the letter he had just read, Wilkins announced to the 
proprietor of the Clarion that, in consequence of the “ scan¬ 
dalous mismanagement ” of th^t« paper’s handling of a cer¬ 
tain trade arbitration which* had ju§t closed, he, ‘Wilkins, 
could no longer continue to write for if, and begged to ter¬ 
minate hfs engagement at once, there being no formal agree¬ 
ment Ibetween himself and Wharton as tci- length of notice 
on either side. A lively attack on the present management 
and future prospects of the Clarion followed, together with 
the threat mat the writer would do what in hiin lay hence¬ 
forward to promote the cause of a certain rivM organ lately 
started, among such working men as he might be able to 
influence. 

“ Brute / jealous, impracticable brute! ” exclaimed Whar- 
“ ton? aloud, as he stood chafing and smoking by the window. 
All the^difficulties which this open breach was likely to sow 
in his path sfxxjd out before him in clear relief.* 

“ Personal leaderships there^is the whole problem,” he said 
to himself in moody despair. “ Can I—like Parnell—make 
a party and keep it together ? Can I through the Clarion — 
and through influence outside the House—Coerce the men in 
the House ? so, $e can do something, and Lady Cradock 
will^o longer throw me her smiles. If not, the game is up; 
both for me and for them. They have no cohesion, no com¬ 
mon information, no real power. Without leaders they are 
a mere set "of half-educated r firebrands whom the trained 
mind of the country humours because it must, and so far as 
they have brute force bdhipd them. Without leadership, l 
am a mere unit of the weakest group in the House. Yet, by 
Jove I it looks as though I had noUthe gifts.'* • 

And he looked back with passionate chagrin on the whole 
course of his conne&tioQ w\th Wilkins, Ills unavailing conces¬ 
sions and small humiliations, his belief in his own tact and 
success* all the time that the man dealt with was really slip¬ 
ping oft of his hands. c * 

“ Damn the felloe I " he said af last, flinging h 3 s cigarette 
* away. “ Well, that's done with. All the same, &e would 
have liked that Midland job. He hag been hankering after 
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a strike there fer some time, and might have ranted as he 
pleased. I shall have the satisfaction of informing him he 
has lost his opportunity. No\y then—whom to send ? By 
Jove ! what about’Miss Boyce’s Mend ? ” 4 

He stood a moment twisting *the quill pen he had taken 
up, then he hastily found a sheet of paper and wrote,— 

• t 

“ Dear Miss Boyce, —It is more than a year since I have 
heard of you, and I have been wondering with much interest 
lately whether you have really taken up a nursing life. You 
rememtfer speaking to* me <>f your friends the Cravens ? I 
come across them sometimes at the Venturist meetings, and 
have always admired their ability. Last year I*could do 
nothing praqjticahto*meet your wishes. This year, hdWever, 
there is an opening on the •Clarion, and I should like to dis¬ 
cuss it with you. Are you iji town or to be found ? I could 
come any afternoon ciext week, early —I go aown to the 
House at four^-or on Saturdays. But I shouldf like it to be 
Tuesday or Wednesday, that I might try and persuade you 
to come to our Eight Hours debate on Friday night. It 
would interest you,, and I tftink I could get you a seat. We # 
Labour mefhbers are like the Irishmen—we can always'get * 
our friends in. m 

“ I must sftnd this round by Mellor, so iLmay not reach 
you till Tuesday. Perhaps yqu wilMdndly telegraph. The 
Clarion matter is pressing.—Yours sincerely, 

“ H. S. Wharton.” 

When he had finished he lingered moment over the 
letter, the play of conflicting motives and memories bringing 
a vague smile to the* lips. * * * 

Reverie, however, was soon dispersed. He recollected his 
other correspondents, and spri^igkig up he begad to pace nis 
room, gloomily thinking over ms money difficulties, .which 
were many. He and his mother Jtitd always been in want of 
money ever since he could ^remember. Lady Mildred would 
spend huge sums on her various crotchets and campaigns, 
and then subside for six months into wretched lodgings ima* 
back street of Southlea or Worthing, jvhSe the Suffolk house 
'was let, and her son mostly went abroad. This perpetuah* 
worry of needy circumgtances had always, indeed, sat Ughtfy 
on Wharton. He was uhmatried, ana so far scarcity had 
generally passed into temporary comfort before he had time 
to- find It intolerable.* But now the Whole situation was, 
becoming %nore serioti^. In the first place, «his Subscriptions 
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and obligations as a member of Parliament, and as one of the 
Ufrr propertied persons in a n^pneyless movement, were con¬ 
siderable. Whatever Socialism mightr-make of money in the 
future, he was well aware' that money in°the present was no 
less useful to a Socialist politician than to any one else. In 
the next place, the starting and pushing of the Clarion news¬ 
paper—originally purchased by the help, of a small legacy 
from an li'ncle—had enormously increased the^scale of his 
money transactions pnd the risks of life. 

How was it that, with all his efforts, the Option was not 
making but losing money ? «Du r ing 4 the three yearS he had 
possessed it he had raised it from the position of a small and 
foul-mouthed print, indifferently nourished on a series of 
small &andals, to that of a Labour organ'of rom^ importance. 
He had written a weekly signed* article for it, which had 
served from the beginning to brjng both him and the paper 
into notice ;* he had taken pains with* the organizations and 
improvement of the staff ; above all, he had'spent a great 
deal xpore money upon it, in the way of premises and ap¬ 
pliances? than he had been, as it turned out, in any way 
justified in spending. '' <. 

Renee, indeed, these tears. Rather more than a year 
before, Awhile the Clarion was still enjpying a first spurt of 
success and notoriety, he had, with a certain recklessness 
which belonged to his oharactpr, invested in new and costly 
machinery, and had transferred the paper to larger offices. 
All this had been done on borrowed money. 

Then, for some season or other, the Clarion had ceased to 
answer to th^ spur—had, indeed, during the papt eight 
months been flagging heavily. The outside world was be¬ 
ginning to regard the Clarion as an important paper. Whar¬ 
ton knew all the time that its advertisements were falling 
off, and its Circulation declining. Why ? Who can say ? 
If it is true that books have their fates, it is still more true 
of newspapers. Was it that a Collectivist paper—the rival 
organ mentioned by Wilkins—recently started by a group 
of young and outrageously clever Venturists,and more closely 
avouch than the Clarion with two or thret*of the great unions, 
had filched the Cldbiorfs ground ? Or’ was it simply that, 

Wharton <put it to himself in moments of rage and despon¬ 
dency, 'ihe majority of working men 14 are either sots or 
blockhSkds, and will read and support nothing but the low 
racing or police-couVt news, which is all their intelligences 
.deserve” ? Few people had at the bottom.of their souls a 
more scornful distrust of the “ masses” than the xfian whose 
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one amotion at tie present moment was to be the accepted 
leader of English labour. . * , * 

Finally, his.private expenditure had always b.een luxuri¬ 
ous ; and he was lihble, it will be seen, to a kind of debt that 
is not*easily, kept waiting. On* the whole, his bankers had 
behaved to him with great indulgence. 

He fretted and burned, turning <|ver plan after plan as he 
walked, his^curly head sunk in his shoulders, his hands be¬ 
hind his back. Presently he stopped—pbsently—in front of 
the inner wa\J of the room,* where, above a heavy rosewood 
bookcaSe, brought fro*n his Lincolnshire house, a number of 
large framed photographs were hung close together. 

His eye caught one and brightened. With an impatient 
gesture, like that < 3 f a reckless boy, he flung his tnoughts 
away from him. " If evefr the game becomes too tiresome 
here, why, the next steamej will take me out’ of it 1 What a , 
gorgeous time we hadson that glacier! ” 

He stood looking at a splendid photograph df a glacier in 
the Tibetan Himalayas, where, in the year following his 
mother's death, he had spent four months with an exploring 
party. The plate had caught the very grain and glisten of 
the snow, the very sheen and tint of the ice. He ceuld feet 
the azure of the sky, .the breath of the mountain wind. The 
man seated <3n the ladder over that bottomless crevasse was 
himself. And there were the guides, two from Chamonix, 
one from Grindelwald, and that fine young fellow, the son of 
the elder Chamonix guide, whom they had lost by a stone- 
shower on that fiameless peak towering to the left of the 
glacier. , Ah, those had been years d I life,* those Wander- 
jahre / He ran over the photographs with a kind of^reed, 
his mind meanwhile losing* itself m covetous memories of 
foamy seas, of long, low, tropical shores with their scattered 
palms, of superb rivers sweeping^ with sound ariH fury* round 
innumerable islands, or great Buildings ivory-white amid the 
wealth of creepers which had pullbd them into ruin, vacant 
now for ever of the voice ^of man, and ringed by untrodden 
forests. , 

“ * Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of CathayT*** 1 
he thought. “ Ah P but how mijch jlid*the man who wrote 
that know about Cathay ? u • 

And with his hand^ thrust into his pockets, he stood lc&t 
awhile in a flying dream that*defied civilization and its cares. 
How well, now indispensable, to remember that beyond these 
sweltering streets where we choke and strarm, Cathay stanch* 
always waiting I Somewhere, while we toi>in the gloom and 
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the crowd, there is air, there is sea, the jo^ oi the suit, the Ills 
of> the body, so good, so satisfying 1 This interminable 
ethical or economical battle, f .thCse struggles selfish or altru¬ 


istic, in w'hifh we shout* ourselves hoarse to no purpose— 
why, they could be shaken'Off at a moment’s notice k 

" However ”—he turned on his heel—“ suppose we try 
a few other trifles first.. What time ? those fellows won't 


have gondr to bed yet! ” •« 

He took out his watch, then extinguished his candles, and 
made his way to the street. A hundred yards or so away 
from his own door he stopped before^a well-known fashion¬ 
able club, extremely small and extremely select, where his 
mother's brother, the peer of the family, had introduced him 
when "lie was young and tender, and his mother's relations 
still cherished hopes of snatching him as a brand from the 
burning. 

The front 1 rooms of the club were tolerably full still, He 
passed on td the back. A doorkeeper stationed in the pas¬ 
sage stepped back and s ; lently opened at door. It closed 
instantly behind him, and Wharton found himself in a room 
with some twenty other young fellows playing baccarat, 
pil&s of shining money on the tables, the electric damps hung 
over ep^h lighting every detail of the, scene with the same 
searching, disenchanting glare. 

“ I say!" cried a yowig, dark-haired fellow* like a dishev¬ 
elled Lord Byron. “ Here comes the Labour leader—make 
room! ” 


And amid laughter and chaffing he was drawn down to the 
baccarat table, where a new deal was jyst beginning. ^ He felt 
in hip pockets for money ; his eyes, intent and shining, fol¬ 
lowed every motion of the dealer's hand. For three years 
npw, ever since his return from his travels, the gambler's 
passion had been stealing ^on him. Already this season he 
had lost and won—on the whole lost—large sums. And the 
fact was—so far—absolutely unknown except to the men 
with whom he played in this room. 


, CHAPTER III. 

, “ Ip yer goju' downstairs, Nuss, you’d better take that there 
ftcuttlewith yer, for the coals is gittin’ low an' it ull save yer 
a jouriffey." *■ 

Marcella looked t/ith amusement at her adviser—a small 
bandy-legged boy »in shirt and knickerbockers, with black 
Jewish eyes* in a strongly-featured facb. He stood leaning 
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on the broom he*had just been wielding, his sleeves rolled up 
tb the shoulder showing his jtiny arms; his expression sha^> 
and keen as a hawkjs. • * , 

" Well, Benny, then you look after your mother while I’m 
gone, and don’t let any one in but the doctor.” 

And Marcella turned for an instant towards the bed where¬ 
on lay a sick woman too feeble apparently to spealj or move. 

" I ain’t cP-goin* ter,” said the boy shortly, beginning to 
sweep again with energy; ‘ *an' if this *eje baby cnes, give it 
the bottle, I ’spose ? ” • 

*' No, certainly nqt,¥ said Marcella firmly ; " it has just 
had one. You sweep away, Benny, and let the baby alone.” 

Benny looked a trifle wounded, but recovered hjmself 
immediately* ancftrah a general’s eye over MarceHa, wno Was 
just about to leave the roofti. 

” Now look ’ere, Nuss,” heasaid, in a tone of pitying remon- 
straifte, “ yer never a-goin’ down to that 'ere coaf cellar with¬ 
out a light. Yer'll 'ave to tome runnin’ up all them stairs 
again—sure as I’fh alive, yer will !•” And darting to a cup¬ 
board he pulled out a grimy candlestick with an end of dip 
and some matches, disposed of them at the bottom of the ( 
coal-scuttle*that Marcella carried over her left arm, And 
then, still masterfully, considering her, let her go. 

Marcella grbped her way downstairs. Th<* house was one 
of a type familiar all over the* pooref parts of West Central 
London—the eighteenth-century house inhabited by law 
or fashion in the c^ays of Dr. Johnson, now parcelled out into 
insanitary tenements, miserably provided with air, water, 
and all the necessaries of life, but still showingdn its chimney- 
piece or its decaying staircasp signs.of the graceful*domestic 
art which had ruled at the building and fitting of it. 

Marcella, however, had no eye whatever at the moment 
for the panelling on the stairca$e,«or the delicate*ironwork of 
the broken balustrade. Rather it seemed to her, as she 
looked into tome of the half-open doors of the swarming 
rooms she passed, or noticed with disgust the dirt and dilapi¬ 
dation of the stairs, and«the evil smells of the basement, t hat 
the house added ond/nore to the standing shames of the dfl* 
trict—an opinion doubly strong, in aher when at last she 
emerged from her gropings among the dens Of the lowesa 
regions, and began to tpil upstairs again with her fill^fj kettfb 
and coal-scjuttle. * 

The lo|d was heavy, even for her youftg strength, and she 
had just passed a steepless night. The*evening before she 
had been sent for inornate to a woman in desperate illness. 
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She came, and found a young Jewess, with? a ten<lays’-otd 
child beside fcer, struggling wi&h her husband and two women 
friends in p state of raging delirium. <* The room was full to 
suffocation of loud-tongued, large-eyed Jewesses, all taking 
turns at holding the patieift, and chattering or quarrelling 
between their turns. . It had been Marcella’s first and ardu¬ 
ous duty to get the place cleared, and she had done it without 
ever raising her voice or losing her temper fof an instant. 
The noisy pack had^been turned out; the most competent 
woman among them chosen to guard the door <and fetch and 
carry for the nurse; while Marcella s^t to work to i&ash her 
patient and remake the bed as best she could, in the midst 
of the poor thing’s wild shrieks and wrestlings. 

It was a task to test both muscular strength and moral force 
to their utmost. After her year’s training Marcella took it 
simply in tfye clay’s work. Somp> hours of intense effort and 
strain; then she and the husband lroked down upon the 
patient, a woman of about six-afid-twenty, plunged suddenly 
in narcotic sleep, her matted black hair, which Marcella had 
not dared to touch, lying in wild waves on the clean bed¬ 
clothes and nightgear that her nurse had extracted from this 
neighbour and that—she could hardly have told 1 how. 

“Ac 1 *.-mein Gott, mein Gott! ” said the husband, rising 
and shaking hijuself. He was a Jew from Geiman Poland, 
and, unlike most of his^ace, a huge man, with the make and 
the muscles of a prize-fighter. Yet, after the struggle of the 
last two hours, he was in a bath of perspiration. 

“ You will have < + o send her to the infiriffary if this comes 
on again,” said Marcella. c 

Thp husband stared ip helpless misery, first at his wife, 
then at the nurse. “ You will' not go away, mees,” he im¬ 
plored ; ” you will not leaf me alone ? ” 

Wearied as she was, Marcella could have smiled at the 
abject-giant. “ No, I will stay with her till the morning 
and till the doctor comes? You had better go to bed.” 

It was close on three o’clock. The man demurred a little, 
but he was in truth too worn out to resist. He went into the 
'uaO kroom and lay down with the children. 

Then Marcella \Cas left through the long summer dawn 
- ''lone with her patient. Her quick ear caught every sound 
.about Iter—tfie heavy breaths of the father and children in 
the bac& room, the twittering of the sparrows, the first cries 
about the streets, tHb first moveirtents in the crowded house. 

' Her mind all the tiihe was running partly on contrivances for 
pulling the woman through—for it war what a nurSfe calls “ a 
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good cadb," onetf&t rouses all her nursing skill and faculty— 
partly on the extraordinary yiisconduct of tlje doctor, ifco 
whose criminal neglect and;:m^management of t£e case she 
hotly attributed the whole of the woman’s ^illness; and 
partlyr-in deep, swift sinkings *of meditative thought—on 
the strangeness of the fact that she should be there at all. 
sitting in this chajir in this miserable room, keeping guard 
over this Jewish mother and her child I * 

The year in hospital had rushed —dreamless sleep by night, 
exhausting fatigue of mincf and body fey day. A hospital 
nurse, if her work seizes hep, as it had seized Marcella* never 
thinks of herself, ow, for some six or Seven weebs, she had 
been living in rooms, as a district nurse, under the control of 
a central oij^ce and superintendent. Her work lay*ln*the 
homes of the poor, and was of the most varied kind. The 
life was freer, more elastic^ allowed room at Jast to self- 
consciousness. 

But now the night was over. The husband had gon© off to 
work at a factory near, whence he could be summoned at any 
moment; the»children had been disposed of to Mrs. Levi, the 
helpful neighbour ; she herself had been home for an hottr to* 
breakfast and dress, # had sent to the office asking«feat her 
other cases might be attended to, and was at present in sole 
charge, with Benny to help h$r, waiting .for the doctor. 

When she reached the sickroom again with her burdens 
she found Benjaniin sitting pensive, with the broom across 
his knees. “ Well, Benny, she said, as^he entered, “ how 
have you got on ? ” , 4 # 

“ Yer can’t move the dirt on them boards with'Sweepin’,” 
said Benny, looking at them with disgust,; “ an’ I ain’t 
a-goin’ to try it no more.” # 

1 You’re about right there, penny,” said Maitella mourn¬ 
fully, as she inspected them. ” Well, we’ll get Mrs. Levi to 
come in and. scrub—as soon as yohr mother can bear it.” 

She stepped up to the bed and looked at her patient, who 
seemed to be passing intp a state of restless prostration, more 
or less under the influence of morphia. Marcella fed her wife 
strong beef-tea mad£by herself during'thfc night, and debated 
whether she should give brandy, No; eithe* the doctor* 
would come directly <jr she would send for him. She haSi 
not seen him yet, and her Up cferled at the thought of Sim. He 
had ordered a nurse the night before, bit had not stayed to 
meet hef, and Mareelld had been obliged to make out his • 
instructions from trfb^rosband as best she could. 
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Benny looked up at her with a wink aL sh© wens: black to 
the fire. “ I didn’t let non$ o’ them in,” he said, jerking 
his thumb Over his shoulder. ^ They come a-whisperin' at 
the door, an^’ a-rattlin* ov the handle as soon as ever you 
gone downstairs. But I tole ’em just to take thejrseives 
off, an* as 'ow you didn’t want ’em. Sillies I ” 

And taking a crust smeared with treacle out of his pocket, 
Benny returned with a severe air to the sucking of it. 

Marcella laughed. “ Clever Benny,” she said, patting his 
head; “ but why aren’t you at school, sir ? ” 

Benjamin grinned. 11 ’Ow diyqr s’ppse my ma’s goin’ to git 
along without me to do for ’er and the’babby ? ” he replied 
slyly. 

V Well, Benny, you'll have the Board officer down on you.” 

At this the urchin laughed out. “ Why, ’e Wor here last 
week I Ee can’t be troublin’ ’isself about this ’ere bloomin’ 
street every May in the week.” r , 

There was a sharp knock at the door. " The doctor,” she 
said, as her face dismissed the frolic brightness which had 
stolen upon it for a moment. “ Run away, Benny.” 

Benny opened the door, looked the doctor r coolly up and 
down, t and then withdrew to the landing, where his sisters 
were waiting to play with him. The doctor, a tall man 
of thirty, with a red, blurred face and a fair moustache, 
walked in hurfiedly, qpd stared at the nurse standing by 
the fire. 

“ You come from the St. Martin’s Association ? ” 

Marcella stiffly Replied, He took her 'temperature-chart 
from her. hand and asked her some questions about the 
night, staring at her from time to time with eyes that dis¬ 
pleased her. Presently* she came to, an account of the 
condition in which she had found her patient. The edge 
on the words, for all their ^professional quiet, was unmistak¬ 
able. n She saw him flush. 

He moved towards the* bed, and she went with him. The 
woman moaned as he approachedher. He set about bis busi¬ 
ness with hands that shook. Marcella decided at once that 
Jvvwas not sober, and watched his proceedings with increas¬ 
ing disgust and amazement. Presently she could bear it no 
.\onger. „ 5 

“ I think,” she .said, touching his arm, “ that you had 
better leave it to me—and—go away ! ” 

He drew himself up with a start which sent the things he 
held flying, and faced her fiercely. “ What do you mean ? ” 
he said. ^‘<Don£t you know your pls^ce? ” 
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Hie girl was •very white, but her eyes‘were scornfully 
steady. " Yes—I know my place! ** 4 * 

Then with a.composure as fearless as it was scathing she 
said what she had to say. She knew—and he cQula not deny 
—that he had endangered his patient's life. She pointed out 
that he was in a fair way to endanger it again., Every word 
she said lay absolutely within her sphere as a nurse. His 
cloudy bran# cleared under the stress of it. * 

Then his eyes flamed, his cheeks became purple, and Mar¬ 
cella thought* for an instant he woulcl have struck her. 
Finally lie turned dowji his# skirt cuffs and walked away. 

“ You understand,** he said thickly, turning upon her, 
with his hat in his hand, “ that I shall not attend* this case 
again till your Association can send me a nurse that toll? do 
as she is told without insoience to the doctor. I shall now 


write a report to your supejintendent.** 

“ As you please,** said Marcella quietly. And^she went to 
the door and 6pened it. «» * 

He passed hep sneering. “ A precious superior lqt you 
lady nurses think yourselves, I dare say. I’d sodner have 
one old Gamp*than the whdle boiling of you I ** 

Marcella Cyed him sternly, her nostrils tightening, a" Will J 
you go ? ” she said. , oh* 

He gave het a furious glance, and plunged jiown the stairs 
outside, breathing threats. I£arcell» put her hand to her 
head a moment, and drew a long breath. There was a 
certain piteousness in the action, a consciousness of youth 
and strain. * * » 

Then she saw that the landing and the stairs above were 
beginning to fill with dark-haired Jewesses, eagerly peering 
and talking. In another minute or two sbp would be be¬ 
sieged by them. She called sharply, “ Benny t ’* s 

Instantly Benny appeared from the landing above, elbow¬ 
ing the Jewesses to right a/id left. “ What is it you w want, 
nuss ? No, she don’t want none if you—there / ” 

And Benjamin darted into the room, and would have 
slammed the door in all their faces, but that Marcella said to 
him, " Let in Mrs. fc^vi, please.** 

The kind neighbour, who had, been faking care of the 
children, was admitted, and then the key was turned*^ 
Marcella scribbled a lqje on a half-sheet of paper, add with 
careful directions dispatched *Benny with it. w 

“ I have sent for a new doctor,** she explained, still frown- 
ingand white, to Mrs. Levi. “That one was not fit.** 

The wdman’s olrv* - skinned face lightened all over. 
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*' Thanks to the'Lord 1 ” she said, throwing up lidSr hands. 
11 But how in the world did ypu do’t, miss ? There isn’t ft 
single soul in‘this house that dpesu’t go all of a, tremble at the 
sight of ’ini. . Yet all the women has ’in* when they’re ill— 
bound to. Tney thinks he ttiust be clever, ’co$ he’s £uch a 
brute. I do believe sometimes it’s that. He is a brute ! " 
Marcella was bending over her patient, trying so far as she 
could to sfet her straight and comfortable again. But the 


woman had begun to mutter once more words in a strange 
dialect that MarcellaVlid not und&ijstand, and cpuld no longer 
be kept still. The temperature w^s rising again, and‘another 
fit of delirium was imminent. Marcella could only hope that 
she and Mrs. Levi between them would be able to hold her 


till the*doctor came. When she had done ^1 that was in her 
power, she sat beside the poor, tsssingv creatur^, controlling 
and calming her as best she could, while Mrs. Levi poured 
into her shrinking ear the story of the ivoman’s illness ai?d of 
Dr. Blank’s donduct of it. Marcella’s feeling, as she listened, 
was made up of that old agony of rage and pity ! The suffer¬ 
ings of the poor, because they were poor—these things often 
still darkened earth and heav&i for her. , That wretch 


‘would have been quite capable, no doubt, of ^conducting 
himself ^^cently, and even'competently. if he had been called 
to some supposed lady in one of the well-to-do squares which 
made the centre of .this®poor and crowded district. 

“ Hullo, nurse ! ” said a cheery voice ; “ you seem to 
have got a bad case.” 

The sound was 39 music in Marcella's ears. The woman 
she held was fast becoming unmanageable—had just shrieked, 
first.fyr ’Lpoison,” then for a “ knife,” to kill herself with, 
and could hardly be prevented, 'by the combined strength of 
her nurse and Mrs. Levi, now from throwing herself madly 
out of bed, and now from tearing out her black hair in hand¬ 
fuls. *The doctor—a young Scotchman with spectacles and 
stubbly red beard—came Slickly up to the bed, asked Mar¬ 
cella a few short questions, shrugged his shoulders over her 
dry report of Dr. Blank’s proceedings, then took out a black 
.from his pocket, and put his morphia syringe together. 

For a long time Uo result whatever cbuld be obtained by 
«apy treatment. The husband was sent for, and came 
tiembliug, imploring doctor and nurse, in the intervals of 
his wifd*s paroxysms, not to lehve "him alone. 

Marcella, absorbed in the tragic “horror of the case, took no 
L n °f® of the passage «f time. Everything that the ddetor sug¬ 
gested she carried out with a deftnesses? tenderness, a power 
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of mind w which keenly affected his professional sense: Once 
fhe poor mother, left ungvarded for an instan|, struck olit 
with a wild right hand. The »blow caught Marcella on the 
cheek, and she dreft back with a slight, involu#itary*cry. 

“ Yeu are .hurt,” said Dr. An^us, running up to her. 

“ No, no," she said, smiling through the tears that the 
shock had called .into her eyes, |md putting him rather 
impatiently*aside ; “ it is nothing. You said y&u wanted 
some fresh ice." And she vjent into the # back room to get it. 

The doctor„stood with his hands in nis pockets, studying 
the patfent. “ You w^l hare *to send her to the infirmary," 
he said to the husband ; “ there is nothing else fop it." 

Marcella came back with the ice, and was able to apply it 
to the head* The patient was quieter—was, ki fact, now 
groaning herself into a fresh period of exhaustion. 

The doctor's sharp eyes tpok note of the two ^figures—the 
huddled creature on the pillowstand the stately head bending 
over her, with the delicately hollowed cheek, Vhereon the 
marks of those mad fingers stood out red and angry. He had 
already had experience of this girl in one or two other cases. 

" Well," he»said, taking iSp his hat, “ it is no good shilly¬ 
shallying. *1 will go and find Dr. Swift." 

Dr. Swift was the parish doctor. 

When he had gone the big husband broke down and 
cried, with his head against the irortof the bed close to his 
wife. He put his great hand on hers, and talked to her 
brokenly in their’own patois. They had been eight years 
married, and she* had never had a day’?* serious illness till 
now. Marcella's eyes,, filled with tears*as she moved about 
the room, doing various little tasks. At last shtf wept up 
to him. » , 

" Won't you go and have some dinner ? " she said to bjm 
kindly. “ There’s Benjamin falling you," and’she pointed 
to the door of the back room, where stood Benny, his face 
puckered with weeping, forlornly, hblding out a plate of fried 
fish in the hope of attracting his father's attention. 

• The man, who in sp\te of .his size and strength was in 
truth childishly soil: and ductile, went as he was bid, and 
Marcella and Mrs. L&vi set about dojng Vhat they could to 
prepare the wife for her removal. * 

Presently parish doctor and sanitary inspector appeared-** 
strange and peremptory invdders who did but adtf to the 
terror and*misery of the husband. Thfen at last came the 
ambulanbe, and Dr. Angus with it. The patient, now once 
more plugged in nafcgtic stupor, was earned downstairs by 
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two male nurses, Dr. Angus presiding. Marcella stood in the 
d&orway an$ watched the sccne-fl—the gradual disappearance 
of the helpless form on the ctretcher? with its fevered face 
under the da-k mat of hair: the figures of the straining men 
heavily descending step by* step, their heads and shoulders 
thrown out against the dirty drabs and browns of the stair¬ 
case ; the crowd of Jewesses on the stairs and landing, cran¬ 
ing their necks, gesticulating and talking, so tl&t Dr. Angus 
could hardly make ,his directions heard, angrily as he bade 
them ftand back; and on the top stair the 1 big husband, 
following the form of his departing*' and unconscious wife 
with his eyes, his face convulsed with weeping, the whimper¬ 
ing children clinging about his knees. 

How hot it was !—how stifling the stairc&e snelt, and how 
the sun beat down from that up|>er window on the towzled, 
unkempt wnnten with their large-eyed children! 

CHAPTER IV. 

Marcella on her way home turned into a little street lead¬ 
ing to a great block of model dwellings, which rose on the 
right-hand side and made everything else—the mews 
entranCeT* opposite, the lines of squalid shops on either side 
—look particularly small and dirty. The sun was beating 
fiercely down, and'sheSvas sick and tired. u 

As she entered the iron gate of the .dwellings and saw 
before her the large asphalted court roun<| which they ran— 
blazing heat on bnfi tide of it, and on the other some children 
playing cricket against the wall with chalk-marks for wickets 
—she was seized with depression. The tall yet mean build¬ 
ings, the smell'of dust and heat, the general impression of 
packed and crowded humanity—these things, instead of offer¬ 
ing her rest, only continued and accented the sense of- strain, 
called*for more endurance, more making the best of it. 

But she found a tired smile for some of the children who 
ran up to her, and then she climbld the stairs of the E block, 
and opened the door of her own tenement, number io.. In 
flSfinber 9 lived Minta Hurd and her children, who had joined 
Marcella in London some two months before. In sets/ and 
on either%ide of Marcella and the Hurds, lived two widows;, 
£ach vjjth a. family, who we^e iqosfly out charing during 
the day. J v 

Marcella's Association allowed* its. District Nursps to live 
* outside the “ hom£ ” of the district on certain condition#, 
which had tiben fulfilled in Marcella's tc^se by her feettleti&ent 
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next doof to hes did friends in these buildings, which were 
inhabited by a very respectable though poor class. Mean- 


dependent life or call for their companiQnship, as she pleased. 

As she shut her door behind her she found herself in a little 
passage or entry. *To the left was Tier bedroom. • Straight 
in front of her was the living room with a small close range 
in It, and behind it a little «bhck kitchen? 

The living room was cheerful and even pretty. Her art- 
student's training shewed itself. The cheap blue and white 
paper, the couple of oak flap tables from a broker’!* shop in 
Marchmont Street, the two or three cane chairs witlf their 
bright chintf cushions, the Indian rug or two on the var¬ 
nished boards, the photographs and etchings, on the walls, 
the books on the tablgs—tlfere.was not one of fhese things 
that was not iif its degree a pleasure to her young*senses, that 
did not help hen to live her life • This afternoon, as she 
opened the door and looked in, the pretty colours and forms 
in the tiny room were as witter to the thirsty. Her mother 
had sent hey some flowers the day before. There they were * 
on the tables, great bunches of honeysuckles, of bluebells, 
and Banksia noses. And over the mantelpiece was a photo¬ 
graph of the place where such flowys a? IVfellor possessed 
mostly grew—the unkempt lawn, the old fountain and gray 
walls of the Cedar'Garden. 


The green blind over the one window jKrbkdi looked into 
the court had been drawn down against "the gj^re of the sun, 
as though by a careful fiand. Beside a light wooden rocking- 
chair, whicn was Marcella’s f favouAte seat, # a tray of* tea- 
things had been put out. Marcella drew a long breath of 
comfort as she put down her bag. # • 

** Now, can I wait for my*tea till I have washeg and 
dressed ? ” • 

She argued with herself an instant as though she had been 
a greedy child ; then gqing swiftly into the back kitchen, 
she opened the doo%between her rooms and the Hurds’. 

“ Minta! ” A voile responded. “^Miftta, make me some 
tea. and boil an egg, there’s a gdod soul. 1 upll be bac^, 
directly.” • * 

# And in ten minutes & so she came back agaiif intc^the sit¬ 
ting-room, Haintily fresh and clean but very pale. She had 
taken ofHier nurse’s dress and apron, and had put on some- ( 
t hing loose and whity yiat hung about her in coni folds. 
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But Minta Hurd, who had just brought in the tea, looked 
at her disapprovingly. „ mi 

u Whatever are you so lat^ foi* ? ” she asked, a little peev¬ 
ishly. “ You’ll get ill if you go missing 0 your dinner.” 

“ I couldn't help it, Minta, it was such a bad, case.” 

Mrs. Hurd poured qut the tea in silence, unappeased. Her 
mind was constantly full of protest against this nursing. 
Why should Miss Boyce do such “ funny things ” ? why 
should she live as she did, at all ? 

Their relation to £ach other wa n > a curious ope. Marcella, 
knowing that the life of Iiurd’i wido\^at Mellor was‘gall and 
bitterness, had sent for her at tne morhent that she herself 
was leaving the hospital, offering her a weekly sum in return 
for a little cooking and house service. M’jnta already pos¬ 
sessed a weekly pension, coming from a giver e unknown to 
her. It was regularly handed to iler by Mr. Harden, and she 
could only imagine that one of the “ gentlemen ” who had 
belonged to the Hurd Reprieve Committee, and had worked 
so hard for Jim, was responsible for it, out of pity for her 
and her children. The payment offered her by Miss Boyce 
would defray the expense of London house-rent, the children's 
schooling, and leave a trifle over. Moreover, she was pining 
to get^/vay from Mellor. Her first instinct after her hus¬ 
band’s execution had been to hide herself from all the world. 
But for a long-time he** precarious state of health, and her 
dependence first on Marcella, then on Mary Harden, made it 
impossible for her to leave the village. It was not till Mar¬ 
cella’s proposal came that her way was clear. She sold her 
bits of things, at ortee, took her children, and went up to 
Brown’s Buddings. 

Marcella met her with’the tefiderness the tragic tremor of 
feeling from which the peasant's wife shrank anew, bewil¬ 
dered, as she had often shrunk from it in the past. Jim’s 
fate hpd made her an old wfiman at thirty-two. : She was 
now a little shrivelled consumptive creature with almost 
white hair, and a face from which youth had gone, unless 
perhaps there were some traces of it in the stiff charming eyes 
small, open mouth. But' these" changes had come upon 
her she knew not why, as the result of blows she felt but had 
a uever reasoned about."' Mhrcella's fixed mode of conceiving 
Ler and her story caused her from the beginning of their fresh 
acquaintance* a dumb irritation and tVouble she could never 
have explained. It was so tragic, reflective, exacting.It 
seemed to ask of her feelings that she could not have, to ex- 
pecifrom her expression that was impossible. And it stood 
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also betSveen hpr^and the friends and distractions that she 
would like to have. Why shouldn't that queer man, Mr. 
Strozzi, who lived dqwn oeloyr, and whose name she could 
not pronounce, come and sit sometimes of aq evening and 
amuse her and the children ? He was a “ Professor of Elo¬ 
cution," and said and sung comic pieces. He was very civil 
and obliging too ; she- liked him. Yet Miss Boyce was evi¬ 
dently asto§ished*that she could make friends wmi him, and 
Minta perfectly understood the lift of her dark eyeb ows 
whenever she came in and found him sitting there. 

Meanwhile*Marcella ha<J expected her with' emotion, and 
had meant througlf mis experiment to bring herself truly 
near to the poor. Minta must not call her Miss Boyce, but 
by her name; ^hich, however, Minta, reddening, flad* de¬ 
clared she cduld never do. • Her relation to Marcella was not 
to be that of servant in any sense, but of friend and sister; , 
and on her and her children Jdarcella had sp&it from the 
beginning a number of new womanish wiles wh&h, strangely 
enough, this hard, strenuous life had been developing in her. 
She would come and help put the children to bed ; she would 
romp with thpm in their nightgowns ; she would bend her, 
imperious head over the anxious endeavour to hem* a pink 
cotton pinafore for Daisy, or dress a doll for the bafcqt But 
the relation jarred dnd limped perpetually and Marcella 
wistfully thought it her faulty • 

Just now, however, as she sat gently swaying backwards 
and forwards in the rocking-chair, enjoying her tea, her mood 
was one of nothing but content. “ O Minta, give me an¬ 
other cup. I want to have a sleep so bhdly, *nd then I am 
going to see Miss Hallin, and stay to supper with^thery.*’ 

“ Well, you mustn't go out? in thdm nursin' things again," 
said Minta quickly ; " I’ve put you in some lace in yqjir 
black dress,-an’ it looks beautiful/’ • 

“ Oh, thank you, Minta; but that black dress always 
seems to me too smart to walk ajbdut these streets in.” 

“ It’s just nice'* said Minta with decision. ” It’s just 
what everybody that knows you—what your mamma— 
would like to see yon in. * I can’t abide thepa nursin' clothes 
—-nasty things 1 ” • # • 

“ I declare 1 ” cried Marcella, 'laughing, but* outraged** 
“ I never like myself so well in anything.!’ # • 1 

Minta was silent, but her small mouth took an obstinate 
look. What she really felt*was that it u%s absurd for ladies 
to wear caps and aprons*and plain black bonnets when there 
was no net|d for them to do anything of the 4 cinefc 
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But Mints- Hurd, who had just brought in the tea, looked 
at her disapprovingly. a * 

“ Whatever are you so lat$ for ? ” she asked, a little peev¬ 
ishly. “ Yoii’ll get ill if you go missing 0 your dinner.** 

“ I couldn’t help it, Minfa, it was such a bad case.’’ 

Mrs. Hurd poured out the tea in silence, unappeased. Her 
mind was constantly fpll of protest against this nursing. 
Why should Miss Boyce do such “ funny things ” ? why 
should she live as she did, at all ? 


Their relation to each other war* a curious ogie. Marcella, 
knowing that the life of Hurd'i \yido\^at Mellor was “gall and 
bitterness, had sent for her at the moifient that she herself 


was leaving the hospital, offering her a weekly sum in return 
for a little cooking and house service. M£nta ^already pos¬ 
sessed a weekly pension, coming from a giver 1 unknown to 
her. It was regularly handed to her by Mr. Harden, and she 
could only iinagine that one of "the “ gentlemen ” who had 
belonged to the Hurd Reprieve Committee, and had worked 
so hard for Jim, was responsible for it, out of pity for her 
and her children. The payment offered her by Miss Boyce 
would defray the expense of London house-rent, the children’s 
schooling, and leave a trifle over. Moreover, she was pining 
to get r ?"vay from Mellor. Her first instinct after her hus¬ 
band’s execution had been to hide herself from' all the world. 


But for a longtime he* precarious state of health, and her 
dependence first on Marcella, then on Mary Harden, made it 
impossible for her to leave the village. It was not till Mar¬ 
cella’s proposal <came that her way was clear. She sold her 
bits of things,at onfce, took her children, and went up to 
Brown’s Buildings. 

Marcella met her with°the teiiderncss, the tragic tremor of 
fueling from which the peasant’s wife shrank anew, bewil- 
dered, as she had often shrunk from it in the past. Jim’s 
fate fyad made her an old wdman at thirty-two. She was 
now a little shrivelled consumptive creature with almost 
white hair, and a face from which youth had gone, unless 
perhaps there were some traces of it in the still charming eyes 
sir,'1 small, open mouth. But' these" changes had come upon 
her she knew not why, as the result of Mows she felt but had 
, never reasoned about . 0 Mhrcella’s fixed mode of conceiving 
her and her story caused her from the beginning of their fresh 
acquaintance a dumb irritation and trouble she could never 
have Explained. It was so tragic, reflective, exacting.. It 
r seeme4 ; to ask of her feelings that she could not have, to ex¬ 
pect from her expression that was impossible. And it stood 
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also between hei^and the friends and distractions that she 
would like to have. Why shouldn’t that quper man, Mr. 
Strozzi, who lived dqwn reloyr, and whose name she could 
not pronounce, come and sit sometimes of aq evening and 
amuse her and the children ? He was a “ Professor of Elo¬ 
cution, 1 ' and said and. sung comic pieces. He was very civil 
and obliging too ; she- liked him. Yet Miss Boyce was evi¬ 
dently asto®ished*that she could make friends wmx him, and 
Minta perfectly understood the lift of her dark eyeb ows 
whenever she came in and found him sitting there. 

Meanwhile*Marcella ha^ expected her with' emotion, and 
had meant througlf this experiment to bring herself truly 
near to the poor. Minta must not call her Miss Boyce, but 
by her name; yhich, however, Minta, reddening, Had* de¬ 
clared she c9uld never do. • Her relation to Marcella was not 
to be that of servant in any sense, but of friend and sister ; < 
and # on her and her children Jdarcclla had spent from the 
beginning a number of new ivomanish wiles whifch, strangely 
enough, this hard, strenuous life had been developing in her. 
She would come and help put the children to bed ; she would 
romp with thpm in their nightgowns ; she would bend her ft 
imperious head over the anxious endeavour to hem«a pink 
cotton pinafore for Daisy, or dress a doll for the bah% But 
the relation jarred dnd limped perpetually and Marcella 
wistfully thought it her faulty • , 

Just now, however, as she sat gently swaying backwards 
and forwards in the rocking-chair, enjoying her tea, her mood 
was one of nothing but content. “O Minta, give me am 
other cup. I want to have a sleep so bhdly, #.nd then I am 
going to see Miss Halfin, and stay to supper with'thery.*’ 

“ Well, you mustnjt go out! in thdm nursin' things again," 
said Minta quickly; “ I've put you in some lace in yqpr 
black dress,-an' it looks beautiful/' • 

“ Oh, thank you, Minta; but that black dress always 
seems to me too smart to walk ahdut these streets in." 

" It's just nice” said Minta with decision. " It's just 
what everybody that knows you—what your mamma— 
would like to see yojj in. # I can’t abide them nursin' clothos 
—nasty things ! *' , • # • 

“ I declare I " cried Marcella, 'laughing, bub outraged** 
“ I never like myself so well in anything." # v • v * 
Minta was sileht, but her small mouth took an of^tinate 
look. What she really felt»was that it v%s absurd for ladies 
to wear caps and aprons* and plain black bonnets when there 
was no neqd for thenj do anything of the«kin& 

« , 
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" Whatever have you been doing to your, cheek ¥ she 
exclaimed suddenly, as Marcella, handed her the empty cup 
to take away. * t » 

Marcella explained shortly, and Minta looked more discon¬ 
tented than ever. “ A lot <$f low people as ought to look 
after themselves”—that was how m her inmost mind she 


generally defined Marcella’s patients. She had been often 
kind and soft to her neighbours at Mellor) but these dirty, 
crowded Londoners were another matter. 

“Where is Daisy?*’ asked Matcella, as Minta was going 
away with the tea ; “ she must ha\e come back from school.” 

“ Here J am,” said Daisy with a grin, ^peeping in through 
the door of the back kitchen. — “ Mother, baby’s woke 

up.’* * • c* 

” Come here, you monkey,” said Marcella; “ dome and go 
to sleep with me. Have you had your tea ? ” 

” Yes, lots,” said Daisy, climbing uj) into Marcella’s lap. 
“ Are you going to be asleep a long time ? ” « 

“ No—only a nap. O Daisy, I’m so tired. Come and 
cuddlie a bit I If you don't go to sleep you know you can 
jslipaway; I shan’t wake.” 

THo child, a slight, red-haired thing, with something of the 
ethereal “harm that her dead brother had possessed, settled 
herself on Marcella’s knees, slipped her left thumb into her 
mouth, and flung her other arm round Marcellas neck. They 
had often gone to sleep so. *Mrs. Hurd came back, drew 
down the blind further, threw a light shawl over them both, 
and left them. » t . & 

* fk <> * * * # 

An^ hour and a half later Minta came in again as she had 
been told. Da^sy had slipped hway, bpt Marcella was still 
lyjfig in the perfect gentleness and relaxation of sleeps* 
“You said I was to cqpie and wake you,” said Minta, 
drawing up the blind ; “ but c I don’t believe you’re a bit fit 
to be going about. Here’f some hot water, and there’s a 
letter just come.” «. 

Marcella woke with a start, Minta put the letter on her 
ku<§e, and dream and reality flowect together as she saw her 
own name in Whaftonjs handwriting. • 
o She read*the letter, then sat flushed and thinking for a 
itrhile \Hth hpr hands on her knees. 4 

A little while later she operted the 'Hurds' front door. 

“ Minta, I am going now. I* shall be^ back nearly after 
supper, for I haven’t written my report.” * 

“ There—^now- you look somethii|g^like I ” s&id Minta, 
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scatfnijjg her approvingly—the wide hat and pretty black 
dress. “ Shalf Disy run out with that telegram ? ” # 

“ No, thanks; -1 shall pliss*tlie post. Good*bye.” 

And she stooped hnd kis^bd the little withered woman. 
She wished, ardently wished, that Minta would be more truly 
friends with her t 

After a brisk Walk through the June evening she stopped 
—still within the* same district —sft the door of a house in a 
long, old-fashioned street, wherein the builder was busy on 
either hand, since most of*the long leases had just fallen in. 
But tljp house she entered w^s still untouched. Shexlimbed 
a last-century stainedtee, sftlomed with panels of stucco work 
—slender Italianate reliefs or wreaths, ribbons, And medal¬ 
lions on a pale greqn ground. The decoration was clean and 
cared for, the house in gopd order. Eighty years ago it was 
the home of a famous judge, who entertained in its rooms t 
the legal and literary celebrities of his day. NovPit was let out 
to ^professional people in Joagings or unfurnished rooms. 
Edward Hallin jmd his sister occupied the top floor. 

Miss Hallin, a pleasant-looking, plain woman.of about 
thirty-five, came at once in answer to Marcella’s knock, and 
greeted hey affectionately. Edward Hallin sprang jip <fronf 
a table at the farther end of the room. ^ 

. " You are; so late 1 Susy and I had made up our minds 
you had forgotten us.” • , * , 

“ I didn’t get home till fdhr, ana then I had to have a 
sleep,” she explained, half shylv. 

“ What! you haven’t been night-nur^ng ? ” 

“ Yes, for once.” 

" Susy, tell them to firing up supper, and let’s looktf-fter her.” 

He wheeled roun<| a comfortable *chair to the open window 
—the charming circular bow of last-centufy design, wfuch 
filled-up the end of the room and gave it character. *!nie 
window looked out on a quiet line of back gardens, %uch as 
may still be seed in Bloomsbury, with fine plane trees hem 
and there just coming intq full leaf; and beyond them the 
backs of another line of houses in a distant square, with 
pleasant irregularities ot old brickwork and tiled roof. 
mottled trunks of the planes, their blackened twigs and 
branches, tjieir thin, beautiful leases,"the forms «f the hous^ 
beyond, rose in a charming medley of line against the blue 
and peaceful sky£ NcPnear seund was to be Mard, %nly the 
distant mmrmur that no Londoner escapes; and some of 
the British Museum pigeons were sunning themselves on the , 
garden w^l below. 
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Hallins' room was spacioufc fad basal}? fur- 
niShed. The r walls, indeed, crowded; with books, and 
broken, wh^re tho books ceasep, By photographs of Italy and 
Greece; but^of furniture' proper there seemed to be little 
besides Hallin’s large writing-table facing the window, and a 
few chairs, placed on.the blue drugget which brother and 
sister had chosen with a certain anxiety, /dreading secretly 
lest it should be a piece ofself-indulgence tdbuy ydiat pleased 
them both so much. On one side of the fireplace was Miss 
Hallin’s particular corner—her chair, the t&ble that held her 
few special books, her work-basket, with its * knitting, her 
accounts. t There, in the intervals of ftiany activities, she 
sat and worked or read, always cheerful and busy, and always 
watchftig over her brother. * 0 

“ I wish,*’ said Hallin, with some discontent* when Mar¬ 
cella had settled herself, “ that we were going to be alone 
to-night; that would have r^ste c d you^more.” 

“ Why, who is coming ? ” said Marcella, a little flatly. 
She had certainly hoped to And them alonQ. 

“ Your old friend Frank Leven is coming to supper. 
c When he heard you were to be here he vowe<jl that nothing 
could or should keep him away. Then, after supper, one 
or twq*^?ople asked if they might come in. There are some 
anxious things fc going on.” ‘ * 

He leant his nead ors his hand for a moinept with a sigh, 
then forcibly wrenched himself from what were evidently 
recurrent thoughts. 

" Do tell me sopie more of what you ass doing,” he said, 
bending forward tether. “ You don’t know how much I 
have thought of what you have told 5 ne already.” 

“ I’m doing just the Same,”*she saic|, laughing. u Don’t 
t^ce so much interest in it. It’s the fashion just now to 
admire nurses ; but it’s jidiculOus. We do our work like 
other«people—sometimes badly, sometime%well. And some 
pi us wouldn’t do it if we could help it.” j 

She threw out the last words with a certain vehemence, as 
though eager to get away from any sentimentalism about 
kuself. Hallin studied her kindly? i 

** Is this miscellaneous work a relief toyoilafter hospital ? ” 
Jie asked. . • J 

c “ For thejpresent. It is more exciting,Jind one sees more 
character. *But there are drawbacks. & hospital every¬ 
thing was settled £or you—every hour was full* and there 
were always orders to follow. And the ' off ’ times were no 
trouble; Imover did anything else bi^t walk upland down 
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the fimbankmqp#if it was fine, or go to the National Gallery 
if it was wet.” I • 

" And it was tfie monotony you liked ? ” 

She made a* sign* of assent. * 

M Strange! ” said Hallin. ‘%Who could ever have fore¬ 
seen it ? ” * 

She flushed. 

u You m^ght hsfve foreseen it, I think,” she said, not with¬ 
out a little impatience. “ But I didn’t like it all at once. I 
hated a great deal of it. (frthey had let?me alone all the time 
to scrub and*polish and wasl^—the things they set me to at 
first—I thought I Shoflld hflve been quite happy. To see my 
table full of glasses without a spot, and my brass 'taps shin¬ 
ing, made me as Orqud as a peacock! But then, of course, 1 
had to leant the real worl^ and that was very odd at first.” 
“ How ? Morally ? ” . 

She nodded, laughing atfhej own remembraflces. “ Yes; 
it seemed to me all topsy-tujvy. I thought the sister at the 
head of the ward rather a stupid person. If I had seen her at 
Mellor I shouldn’t have spoken two words to her. And here 
she was orderingime about, rating me as I had never rated 
a housemayi, laughing at me for not knowing this pr that,* 
and generally making me feel that a raw probationggwas one 
of. the things/)f least account in the whole universeTi knew 
perfectly well that she had said .to hemelf % * Nbw, then, I must 
take that proud girl down a pdg, or sne will be no use to any¬ 
body ; * and I had somehow to put up with it.” 

" Drastic ! ” said Hallin, laughing. ” l}id you comfort 
yourself by reflecting that it was everybody’! fate ? ” 

Her lip twitched with amusement. • 

“ Not for a long Jime. I* used to have the most absurd 
ideas—sometimes looking back I can hardly believe it-— 
perhaps it was partly a queer state of nerves. •When I was 
at schooL and gof in a passion 4 used to try and overage the 
girls by shaking my Speaker great-«ncle in their faces. And 
so in hospital; it would fla$h across me sometimes in a plain? 
tive sort of way that they couldn’t know that I was Miss 
Boyce of Mellorl mid lfed been mothering and ruling 4 he 
whole of my fathers village, or they wouldn’t treat me so. 
Mercifully I heldl&y tongue. Bulf onl day it can^e to a crisi^ 
I had had to getihings ready for an operation, and had dons 
very well. Dr. 'Harebell bad* paid me even a littlebsompli* 
meat all ts myself. But .then afterwards the patient was 
soifie time in c|taiing to, and there hagl to be hot-water 
bottles. J had fhei^. ready, of course; bijt they were too 
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hot, and in my zeal and nervousness I burnt the patient’s 
elbow in two places. Oh, the just, and the scolding, and the 
humiliation ! When I left thp ward that evening I thought 
I would go hofae next day.” * 

“ But you didn't ? ” * , t . 

“ If I could have sat down and thought it out, I should 
probably have gone Biyt I couldn’t think it out—I was too 
dead tired.* That is the chief feature of your first months in 
hospital—the utter, helpless fatigue at night. You go to bed 
aching and you wake*up aching, if you are healthy, as I was, 
it doesn’t hurt you ; but when ^vour time comes t& sleep, 
sleep you fnust. Even that miserable n%ht my head was no 
sooner on the pillow than I was asleep ; and next morning 
there ^as all the routine as usual, ana the f dread of being a 
minute late on duty. Then wheel I got into the ward the 
sister looked at me rather queerjy and went out of her way 
to be kind to me. Oh, I was so grateful to her! I cpuld 
have brushed her boots or done any other menial service for 
her with delight. And—then—somehow !• pulled through. 
The enormous interest of the work seized me—I grew ambi¬ 
tious—they pushed me on rapidty—everybody seemed sud¬ 
denly to become my friend instead of my enemy—and I 
ended thinking the hospital the most fascinating and 
engrossing placg in the whole world.” ‘ * 

" A curious experience,” spid Hallin. ” I suppose you 
had never obeyed any one in your life before ? ” 

“ Not since I was at school, and then not much.” 

Hallin glanced at her as she lay back iff her chair. How 
richly human «the t&ce had grown! It was as forcible as 
ever \n expression and colour, but that look which had often 
repelled him in his first acquaintance with her, as of a hard, 
speculative eagerness more like the ardent boy than the 
woman, had very much disappeared. It seemed to him ab¬ 
sorbed in something new—something sad and yet benignant, 
informed with all the pathos and pain of growth. 

** How long have you been at work to-day ? ” he asked her. 
“ I went at eleven last night. came away at four this 
afternoon.” i 

Hallin exclaimed; " ( You had food ? ’* 

** Do you«think I should let myself starvg with my work to 
do ? ” She asjeed him, with a shade of scorn knd her most pro¬ 
fessional air. “ And don’t suppose {hat such a case occurs 
often. It is a very rare thing for us to* undertake night¬ 
nursing at all.” « | 

“ Can yon tell me what the case wjls^ ? ”* 
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She told him raguely, describing also in a few words her 
encounter witfi Dr. Blank. * 

*• I suppose he will mafie £ fuss,” she said, Vith a restless 
look, “ and that I* shall be blftmed." . , * 

“ I should think your second doctor win take care of 
that," said'Hallin. 

“ I don't know. I couldn't help it. But it is one of our 
first principles n<ft to question a doctor. And la£t week, too, 

I got the Association into trouble. A patient I had been 
nursing for weeks and go^ quite fond of had to be removed to 
hospital. She asked me to* cut her hair. It was. matted 
dreadfully, and would ha^re been cut off directly she got to 
the ward. So I cut it, left her all comfortable, And was to 
come back at one .to meet the doctor and help get %es off. 
When I caflkie, i found tlje whole court in an uproar. The 
sister of the woman, who had been watching for me, stood . 
on the doorstep, andimplcfted^ne to go away. *The husband 
hod gone out of his senses* with rage because 1 had cut his 
wife’s hair without his consent. # ‘ He’ll murder you, Nuss,' 
said the sister, T if he sees you ! Don’t come in—-he's mad 
—he’s been going round on Us *ands and knees on the floor / *" 
Hallin Interrupted with a shout of laughter. Marcella 
laughed too ; but to his amazement he saw tha^pr hand 
shook, and i^iat therfe were tears in her eyes. 

“It’s all very well," she said, witji a giglf, "but I had to 
come away in disgrace, all the street looking on. And he 
made such a fuss* at the office qp never was. It was unfor¬ 
tunate—we don’£ want the people set agpinst the nurses. 
And now Dr. Blank !—I seem to be* always getting into 
scrapes. It is differdht from hospital, where everything is 
settled for one." # • • 

Hallin could hardly believe his ears. ISuch womamph 
terrors and.depressions from Manilla Boyce ! Was she, alter 
all, too young for the work, or*was there some fret of the soul 
reducing her natural force ? He fsit an unwonted impulse of 
tenderness towards her—such as one might feel towards a 
tired child—and set himself to cheer and rest her. 

* He had succeeded to Some extent, when he saw her gi«t*a 
little start, and following her eyes h^ perceived that uncon¬ 
sciously his arm, which was restirfg on the table* had push^£. 
into her view a photograph in a little frame, which bad been 
hitherto concealed fro A. her by a glass of flowed. J 9 o would 
have quietly put it out of sight again, Hut she sat up in her 
chdir. • * 

“ Will xou give it|tne ? " she said, putting out her hand. 


i 
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He gave it her at once. * , t 

V Susy brought it home froip Miss Raeburn the other day. 
His aunt made hpn sit to one of the photographers who are 
always besieging public men. * We thought it good.** 

“ It is very good,” she said, after a pause. " Is the hair 
really—as gray as that ? ” She pointed to it. 4 * 

" Quite. I am very glad that he is going off with Lord 
Maxwell td Italy. It wi be ten days’ brehk for (him, at any 
rate. His work this last year has been very heavy. He has 
had his grandfather^ to do really as well as his 1 own ; and 
this Commission has been a stiff ipb too. I aid rather sorry 
that he has taken this new post. * * 

“ What 4 post ? ” 

“♦Didn’t you hear ? They have made him Under Secre¬ 
tary to the Home Department. c So that lie is? now in the 
Government.”. 


She put bStck the photograph, 'and njpved her chair a little 
so as to see inore of the plane t$ees and the strips of sunset 
cloud. “ How is Lord Maxwell ? ” she askpd presently. 

“ Much changed. It might end in a sudden break-up at 
any time.” * 

Halim saw a slight contraction pass over ner face. He 
knew Jhat she had always felt an affection for Lord Maxwell. 

Suddenly Marcella looked hastily rotind her., Miss Hallin 
was busy with^ little servant at the other end of the room 
making arrangements for supper. 

“ Tell me,” she said, bending over the arm of her chair and 
speaking in a low, $ager voice, " he is beginning to forget it ? ” 
Hallin looked at bur in silence, but his half-sad, half-ironic 
smile suggested an answer from whicti she turned away, 

“ If he only would l ” 'she said, speakjng almost to herself, 
wjfh a kind of impatience. “ He ought to marry, for every¬ 
body’s sake*” (> 

“ I §ee no sign of his marrying—at present,’’said Hallin dryly. 
He began to put some papers under his hand in order. 
There was a cold dignity in his planner which she perfectly 
understood. Ever since that day—that never-forgotten day 
-*=tfvhen he had come to her the morning after her last inter¬ 
view with Aldous c^a^bum—come with reluctance and dis- 
Jike, because Aldous had ahked it of him —and had gone away 
her friend, more drawn to her, more touched by her than he 
had evfcr be&n in the days of the engHgement-i—their relation 
on this subject had<been the same. lus sweetness and kind¬ 
ness to her, his influence over her life during the past eighteen 
xdonths, had b^en very great. In th^t nrst interview, the 
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object Si which fad been to convey to her a warning on' the 
subject of the man it was thought she might allow herself to 
marry, something in the manner with whictfhe had attempted 
his incredibly difficult task—its simplicity, its delicate re¬ 
specter her personality, its suggestion of a character richer 
and saintlier than anything she had yet known, and uncon¬ 
sciously revealing itself under thp stress of eruption—this 
something had suddenly broken down his pale, proud com¬ 
panion, had to his own grpat dismay ^Drought her to tears, 
and to such confidences, huch indirect askings for help and 
understanding as amazed tthdkn both. * 

Experiences of tnis kind were not new to him. His life 
consecrated to ideas, devoted to the wresting of thg maxi¬ 
mum of hugian •erVice from a crippling, physical weakness; 
the precarious health itself which cut him off from a hundred 
ordinary amusements and. occupations, and specially cut * 
turn off from marriage—together with the ardent tempera¬ 
ment, the chetrm, the imaginative insight which had been his 
cradle-gifts—these things ever since he was a lad had made 
him again and again the guide and prop of natures stronger 
and stormier »than his own; often the unwilling guide^—fon 
he had the half-impatient, breathless instincts of fhe*man 
who has set himself 3 task, and painfully doubts Whether he 
will have power 1 and time to finish it. The claims made upon 
him seemed to him often to/cost him'physical and brain 
energy he could ill spare. 

But his quick, tremulous sympathy rendered him really a 
defenceless prey *in such matters. Maacella threw herself 
upon him as others hgd done; and there was no help for it. 
Since their first memorable # intervjew, at long intervals he 
had written to her and she to him. Of her«hospital life, till 
to-nfght she had never told him much. Her letters had been 
the passionate outpourings of nature sick of itself, and for 
the moment of living; full of explanations which •really 
explained little; full, too, of the Untaught pangs and ques¬ 
tionings of a mind which had never given any sustained or 
exhaustive effort to any ^philosophical or social question, and 
yet was in a sense tortured by them all—athirst for an^flft- 
possible justice, and tiff ame for ideals nxodked first and above 
all by the writer’s own weakness and defect. HJLllin Jiad fe£ 
them interesting, sad, and, in a sense, fine ; but#he hgd never 
braced himself to answer them without groans. There were 
so many other people in the world in the same plight! 

^Nevertheless, all through the growtlf of friendship one 
thing hadmever altefe£ Jjetween them fromfthe^beginning— 
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Haifa's irrevocable judgment of the treatment she ifad be¬ 
stowed on Aldous Raeburn. Never throughout the whole 
course of their acquaintance ha£ he expi*es^pd that judgment 
to her in so miny words. Notwithstanding, she knew per¬ 
fectly well both the nature and the force of it. It lay like a 
rock in the stream of their friendship. The currents of talk 
might circla round it, imply it, glance off from it ■ they left 
it unchanged. At the root of his mind towards ter, at the 
bottom of his gentle, sensitive nature there was a sternness 
which hp often forgot—she never. ‘ < e 

This hard fact in their relation Ciad insensibly influenced 
her greatly: was constantly, indeed, working in and upon her, 
especially since the chances of her nursing career had brought 
her to settle in this district, within a stoned throw*of him and 
his sister, so th^t she saw them often and intimately. But 
‘it worked im different ways. Sometimes—as to-night—it 
evoked a kind of defiance. * r * 

A minute or two after he hati made his remark about 
Aldous, she said to him suddenly,— * 

" I had a letter from Mr. Whaijon to-day. He is coming 
to tea T^ith me to-morrow, and I shall probably go to the 
House on Friday with Edith Craven to hear him fcpeak.” 

Halliflf gave a slight start at the name.< Then he said noth¬ 
ing, but went oif sorting some letters of the day into differ¬ 
ent heaps. His silence roused* her irritation. « 

" Do you remember/’ she said, in a lovr, energetic voice, 
" that I told you I could nfever be ungrateful, never forget 
what he had donfe 7 ”, * 

“ Yes, I,, remember,” he said, not without a certain sharp¬ 
ness < 5 f tone. " You spoke of . giving him help if he ever 
asked it of you. * Has he asked it ? ” • 

She explained that what he seemed to be asking was Louis 
Craven’s help, and that lfis overtures with regard to the 
Labour Clarion were particularly opportune, seeing- that 
Louis was pining to be abler to many, and was losing heart, 
hope, and health for want of sonfe fixed employment. She 
sp q jpe warmly of her friends and their troubles, and Hallinfs 
inward distaste had to admit that all sM said was plausible. 
Since the mqment in thfot strange talk which had drawn them 
together, when she had turned upon him with the passionate 
cry, “ Iuee what you mean, perfectly, but I am not going 
to marry Mr. Wharjpn, so don’t trouble to warn qie—for the 
l matter of that he ljas warned me*hipiself \ but my gratitude 
he has earned, aqd if he asks for it I will never deny it:him ”— 
since that moment there had been pc* ^ord of wharton be- 
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tween them. Av the bottom of his heart Halim distrusted 
her, and was ashamed of h|m^flf because of it. . His soreifess 
and jealousy f9r his friend kney no bounds. • “ If that were to 
come on again/* HI was saying to'himself no\%as she talked 
to hirg., “ I pould not bear it, I hould not forgive her l ” 

He only wished that she would give up talking about 
Wharton altogether. But, on the contrary, she wpula talk of 
him, and with a curious persistence. She must needs know 
what Hallin thought of ms career in Parliament, of his pros¬ 
pects, of his ppwers as a speaker. Hallin answered shortly, like 
some ofte approached pn a subject for which he cares rfothing. 

“ Yet, of course, A is not that; it is injustice 1 M she said to 
herself with vehemence,. “ He must care. They are jjis sub¬ 
jects, his interests too. But he will not look at it dispassion¬ 
ately, becaule——” • 

So they fell out with egch other a little, ^nd the talk 
dragged. Yet all the while Marcella’s inner mind was con¬ 
scious of quitfe different thoughts. How good it was to be 
here, in this room, beside these two people ! She must show 
herself fractious and difficult with Hallin sometime! ; it was 
her nature. But in reality*that slight and fragile form, that, 
spiritual presence, were now shrined in the girl’s eagdt rever¬ 
ence and affection. §he felt towards him as many srGathoiic. 
has felt towards his director—though the hicjflen yearning to 
be led by him*was often oddty‘covered, as now, by an outer 
self-assertion. Perhaps her quarrel with him was that he 
would not lead Her enough, would not tell her precisely 
enough what she Was to do with hersell 

CHAPTER W. 

While she and Hallin were sitting thus, momentarily outaof 
tune with each o$her, the silence»was suddenly broken by a 
familiar voice. * 

" I say, Hallin, is this all right ?*” 

The words came from a young man who, having knocked 
unheeded, opene&the dopr and cautiously put in a curly head. 
“ Frank, is that ygu ? Come in,” cried Hallin, springin^fp. 
Frank Leven cam! in, and at once tpeifceived the lady sit¬ 
ting in the window. ” Well, I am glad l ” he cAed, striding 
across the room' and shaking HaUin’s hand Jby ije way. 
Miss Boyce! I thought none of your friends were ever 

goi$g to git a sight of you again 1 Why, what- ” He 

drew back, scanning hdr, a gay look 0# quizzing surprise 
on his faiahoy’s facej , 
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" He expected me in cap and aprosf,”. said Marcella, 
laiSghing, “ or means to prete&d lie did.’* 

“ I expected a r sensation 1 ,And her© yon are, just as you 
were, omy twice as—— ' I say, Hallin/*.doesn't she look 
well! ”—this in a stage asi&e to Hallin, while,the speaker 
was drawing off his gleves and still studying Marcella. 

“ Well, l think she locoes tired,” said K[allin, with a little 
attempt at a smile, but turning away. Everybody felt a 
certain tension, a certain danger,^even m the simplest words, 
and Miss Hallin’s cafl to supper wUs very Welcome. 

The frugal meal went gaily. * The chattering Christchurch 
boy brought to it a breath of happy, careless life, to which the, 
three pthers—overdriven and overpressed, all of them—re- 
spohded with a kind of eagerness. Halliif especially delighted 
in him, and would have out all f his budget—nis peacock's 
pride at haying been just put ipto the 'Varsity eleven, his 
cricket engagements for the summer, Irs rows with his dons; 
above all, his lasting amazement that he'Shduld have just 
scraped through his Mods.* * 

“ I thought those Roman emperors would have done for 
• me I” he declared, with a child's complacency. "Brutes l 
1 couldn’t remember them. I learnt them upland down, 
backward* and forwards, but it was no gbod; they nearly 
dished me! ” « ; f « 

“ Yet it comes back to me/ ,* said Hallin slyly, “ that when 
a certain person was once asked to namejthe winner of the 
Derby in some obscure year, he began at lie beginning, and 
gave us all of them, from first to last, without a hitch. 

” The winner of tne Derby ! " said the lad eagerly, bending 
forw?*rd tfith his hands op bis knees. “ Why, 1 should rather 
think so l That isn’t memory ; that’s knowledge /—Good' 
ntss ! who’s this ? ” * 

The last * remark was expressed sotto \poce to Marcella. 
Supper was just over, and the two guests; with Hallin, had 
returned to the window*while Miss Hallin, stoutly refusing 
their help, herself cleared the table and sc& all straight. 

Hallin, hearingaknock, had gon$tothftdoorwhileLevpn 
tfSS speaking. Four men came crowding in, all of them 
apparently well k&owci both to Hallin* and his sister. The 
fast two sefemed to be workmen; the others were Bennett, 
Halim's old t and tried friend among the Labour leaders, and 
Nehenuah Wilkins, M.P. Hallin introduced them all to Mar¬ 
cella and Leven; *but the newcomers took little notice of 
afiy one but their host, and were soon seated about him dis¬ 
cussing a nSatter already apparent^ familiar tocthem, and 
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into *wffich Hallfti had thrown himself at once with that 
passionate directness whifh,^n the social anjl speculative 
held, replaced his brdjfiary gerjleness of manner. He seemed 
to be in strong disagreement with the rest—% disagreement 
whict^ troubled himself and irritated them. 

Marcella watched them with quick curiosity from the win¬ 
dow where she was sitting, and would have liked to go for¬ 
ward to listen. But Frank Leveh turned suddenly round 
upon her with sparkling eyes. 

“ Oh, I say, don’t go! • Do come anti sit here with me a 
bit. 0 (h, ism t it nim 1 isryjt it rum ! Look at Hallin*—those 
are the people wjidhf he cares to talk to. That's a shoe¬ 
maker, that man to the left—really an awfully cute fellow ; 
and this man indent, I think he told me he was a mSisan, a 
Socialist, oi* course—would like to string me up to-morrow. 
Did you ever see $uch a countenance ? Whenever that man 
begins, I think we must be precious near to shooting. And 
he's pious too; would pray«over us first and shoot us after¬ 
wards—which isn’t the case, I understand, with many of ’em. 
Then the others—you know them ? That’s Bennett— 
regular good fallow—always telling his pals not to mate fools, 
of themselves—for which, of course, they love him ao fiiore 
than they are obliged. And Wilkins—oh, Wilkim^” —he 
chuckled—“ 4 hey|say it’ll come to a beau^ful row in the 
House before .they’ve done, bpfcween#hira and my charming 
cousin, Harry Wharton. My father says he backs Wilkins.” 

Then sudaenl^the lad recollected himself, and his clear 
cheek coloured a Mttle after a hasty glanc# a t his companion. 
He fell to silence|and,lookmg at his bftots. •Marcella won¬ 
dered what was the matter with him. Since her lighi^from 
Mellor she had lived* so to sjJeak, with her lyead injthe sand. 
She herself had never talked directly of her own affairs^fco 
anybody. -Her sensitive pride did not let her Realize that, 
notwithstanding, all the worlcf was aware of them. • 
u I don’t suppose you know qnlbh about your cousin 1 ” 
she said tp him wjfth a little scorn. 

" Well, I don’t Aant to,” said the lad; "that’s one comfort. 
But I don’t knompgiything about anything! Miss BoyfllfF’ 

# He plunged his 3 head in his hands, apd Marcella, looking at 
him, aaw at once that she was meknt to understand she ha£ 
woe and lamentation beside her. Her black # eyes Manced 
with laughter. At MUlor slffe had been several tfines his 
confidante* The * handsome lad was ribt apparently very 
fond of bis sisters^ and had taken to her from the beginning. 
To-night she recognif^the old symptoms. • * 
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“ What, you have been getting into scrapes again*!? " she 
said. 11 How .many since, we met (last ? ” f 

“ There 1 «you liiake fun of it! ” he said Indignantly from 
behind his fingers. “ You're # like all the rest.” 

Marcella teased him a little more till at last she was aston¬ 
ished by a flash of genuine wrath from the hastily-uncovered 
eyes. # » « 

“ If you're only going to chaff a fellow, let's glover there 
and talk ! And yet } did want t to tell you about it—you 
were awfully kind to me down at Home. I want to tell you 
—and r don’t want to tell yoh—<perhg,gs .1 oughtn*t\o tell 
you—you’ll think me a brute, I dare say, an ungentlemanly 

brute, ipr speaking of it at all—and yet somehow-” 

Tfie boy, fcrimson, bit his lips. Marfielfa, ajrested and 
puzzled, laid a hand on his arm 1 . She had been used to 
r these motherly Vvays with him at Mellor, on the strength of 
her seniority, so inadequately' measured by its two yeara or 
so of time ! “ I won’t laugh,” she said. **Teft me.' 

“ No—really ?—shall I ?■” 

Whereupon there burst forth a history precisely similar, it 
seemed, to some half-dozen others she had already heard from 
the samfe lips. A pretty girl—or rather “ 911 exquisite crea¬ 
ture ! ’**nT£t at the house of some relation in Scotland, met 
again at the “ Boats ” at Oxford, and yet aghin at Coifi- 
memoration balls, Nunfcham picnics, ana the «rest; adored 
and adorable ; yet, of course, a sphinx bom for the torment 
of men, taking her haughty way over a prostrate sex, kind 
to-day, cruel to^ibiyow; not to be won* by money, yet, 
naturally, not to be won without itpossessed, like Rose 
Aylmer, of' “ every virtue, every grace,” whether of form or 
family; yet making nothing but a devastating and death- 
detling use of them—how familiar it all was I—and *how 
many more of them there <seqmed to be in the world, on a' 
man’s Reckoning, than oil a woman's ! 

“ And you know,” said the lad eagerly, ” though she's so 
frightfully pretty—well, frightfully fetching* rather~*-and well 
dressed and all the rest of it, she isn't a bit silly, not one of 
yoSr. empty-headed girls—not she. Shg|» read a lot of 
things—a lot! I'nt’sufce, Miss Boyce,” ne looked at her con- 
fKlently^ ** it you were to see her you’d fbink her awfully 
clever. v Andr yet she’s so little—an£ so ^dainty—and she 
dances : —my goodness! you should see her d^pce, skirt- 
dance, I mean—Leity Lind isn’t in it! ‘ She’s good too, 
1 awfully good. I tMnk her mother’s a most dreadful old bore 
—well, no, iMidrift mean that—of c<)Ufs^ I didn't mean that 1 
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—but ahe’s fu^sf, you know, and invalidy, and had to be 
wrapped up in shawls, and) dragged about in bath-chairs, end 
Betty's an angel to ljer—she js really—though Ijer mother’s 
always snapping hfer head off. And as to thereof——" 
Something in his tone, in theVay he had of fishing for her 
approval, sent Marcella into a sudden fit of laughter. Then 
she put out a hand to restrain this plunging lover. " Look 
here—do came t<> the point. Ha^e you proposed to her ? ” 

“ I should rather think I have ! ” said the boy’fervently. 

1 ‘ About onc^ a week sine® Christmas. ^Of course she’s played 
with me—that sort alway^ dees—but I think I might really 
have a chance with^ilr if it weren’t for her mother—horrible 

old- No, of course I don’t mean that I But now it 

comes in—whatJC oughtn’t to tell you—I know I ougntnft to 
tell you! ft’m always making a beastly mess of it. It’s 
because I can't help talking of it 1 ” • • 

4nd shaking his cu^ly head is despair, he once more plunged 
his red cheeks into his hands and fell abruptly silent. 

Marcella coloured for sympathy. “ I really wish you 
wouldn’t talk in riddles,” she said. “ What is the matter 
with you ? Qf course you*must tell me.” , 

“ Well, I know you won’t mind 1 ” cried the lad, emerging. 

“ As if you could mind l But it sounds like my tanpiudence 
somehow to be talking to you about—about^— You see,” 
he blurted oyt, “ she’s going,®to Italy with the Raeburns. 
She’s a connection of theirs, somehow, and Miss Raeburn’s 
taken a fancy to Her lately—andther mother's treated me like 
dirt ever since they asked her to go to Italy 4 and naturally a 
fellow sees what that a means—and whrffc her#mother’s after. 

I don’t believe Betty would ; he’s too old for her* isn’Jt he ? 
Oh my goodness 1 ”—this time he smote Jiis kn$e in real 
desperation—“ now I have done it. I’m simply bursting 
always with the thing I’d rathei^ cut my head bff than say. 
Why they make 'em like me I*don't know 1 ” • 

“ You mean,” said Marcella, $vfth impatience, ” that her 
mother wants her to marry Mr. Raeburn ? ” 

. He looked round at his companion. She was lying back in 
a deep chair, herjhands lightly clasped on her knee. Some¬ 
thing in her attmufe, in the pose of *thd tragic head, in the 
expression of thejace stamped to*night with a fatigue whifih 
was also a dignify, struck a real compunction jnto Ms mootl 
of vanity' and exciteAent. He had simply not wen able 
to resist tlfb temptation to*talk to her. 6he reminded him of 
the Raeburns, and the Raeburns were tin his mind at the 1 
present n&oment iby^ and by night. He .knew that he 
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was probably doing an indelicate and indftcseet thftig, but 
all the same his boyish egotisn^wdUld not be restrained from 
the headlong pursuit of his own emotions. There was in him, 
too, such a burning curiosity as to how fche would take it 
—what she would say. Now, however, he felt a genuine 
shrinking. His look changed. Drawing his chair close up 
to her, he £>egan a series ^of penitent and ^elf-contradictory 
excuses, which Marcella soon broke in upon. • 

“ I don’t know why you talk like that,” she said, looking 
at him steadily. “ l 5 o you suppose I can go cyi all my life 
without hearing Mr. Raeburn’s ,name mentioned ? And 
don’t apologize so much ! It really doesn’t matter what I 
supposp—that you think—about my present state of mind. 
It itf veiy simple. I ought never to have accepted Mr. Rae¬ 
burn. I behaved badly. I know»it—and everybody knows 
>it. Still, on^ has to go on living one’s life somehow. The 
point is, that I am rather the wrong person for you to com$ to 
just now, for if there is one thing I ardently wish about Mr. 
Raeburn, it is that he should get himself married.” 

Frank 'Leven looked at her in bewildered dismay 
„ “ I never thought of that,” he^aid. 

“ Weil, you might, mightn’t you ? ” 

For Anether short space there was silence between them, 
while the rush o/ talk in the centre of the room was still loud 
and unspent. • •* * r • 

Then she rated herself for want of sympathy. Frank sat 
beside her, shy and uncomfortable, his confidence chilled away. 

“ So you think Miss Raeburn has views i* ” she asked him, 
smiling, and inrher ifiost ordinary voi^e. 

The boy’s eye brightened again with the implied permis¬ 
sion to go on chattering. 1 * 

4 * I know she has I Betty’s brother as good as told ,me 
that she and Mrs. Macdonald—that’s Betty's mother—-she 
hasn’t*got a father—had talked it over. And now Betty’s 
going with them to Itaty, #nd Aldous is going too for ten 
days; and when I go to the Macdonalds*Mrs. Macdonald 
treats me as if I were a little chap in jackets, and Betty 
wdfiies me to death. It’s sickening l ” 9 £ 

“ And how about M*. Raeburn ? ” 4 /Jr 

%*“ Oh, Aldous seems to like her very much,” he said de- 
spondedtly. 1 11 She’s always teasing and anrasing him. When 
she’s there she never lets him* alone. 1 She harries him out. 
She makes him read Vo her and ride with her.' She'tnakes him 
discuss all sorts of things with her you’d never think Aldous 
would discuSsr-ker lovers and her lpye^afiairs, and being in 
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love! It's extraordinary the way she drives him round. At 
Easter she and her mother Vese staying at the Court, and 6ne 
night Betty told rrje the was bored to death. Ihwas a very 
smart party, but everything was so flit and everybody was 
so dull. Sc* she suddenly got up and ran across to Aldous. 
‘Now look here, Mr. Aldous/ she said, ‘this'll never do! 
You’ve got to coiqe and dance witl^me; and push those chairs 
and tables Aside ’—I can fancy the little stamp she'd give— 

* and make those other people dance $00. ’ And she made 
him—she positively mad6 mm. Aldous declared he didn't 
dance, hnd she woi^c^n’t bav§ a word of it. And presently 
she got to all her tricks, skirt-dancing and the rest of it—and 
of course the evening went like smoke.” - 

Marcella'^ eyes, Unusually wide open, were somewnaf in¬ 
tently fixed on the speakef. “ And Mr. Raeburn liked it ? ” 
she asked in a tone that sgunded increduloifs. # 

' .Didn't he just ?• She told me they got regular close 
friends after that, and he «told her everything—oh, well,” 
said the lad, embarrassed, and clutching at his usual formula 
—“ of course I didn’t mean that. And she’s fearfully flat¬ 
tered, you can see she is; find she tells me that she adores* 
him—that&e’s the only great man she’s ever knowfl—that 
I'm not fit to black hip boots, and ought to be gratefubwhen- 
ever he speaks to me—and all that sort of*rot. And now 
she's going off with them. IjShall have*to shoot myself—I 
declare I shall l ” 

“ Well, not yet/' said Marcella in a soothing voice; " the 
case isn’t clear Plough. Wait till they come back. Shall 
we move ? I’m going pver there to listen to that talk. But, 
first, come and see me whenever yoi\ like—3 to 4.3d, Brewn's 
Buildings, Maine Staeet—ana tell me how this goes on.” 

Shfe spoke with a careless lightness, laughing at him with 
a half-sisterly freedom. She h|d risen from her Seat, and he, 
whose thoughts had been wrapped up for months in one of 
the smallest of the sex, was suddenly struck with her height 
and stately gesture as she moved away from him. 

/' By Jove! Why didn’t she stick to Aldous ? ” he said to 
himself discontentedly as his eyes followed her. “ It %hs 
only her cranks, ancTof course she’ll cetHrid of them. Just 
like my luck!" * • 

* . # * * * • 

Meanwhile Marcella took a*seat next to Miss Halim, who 
looked up from her knitting to smile af her. The girl fell 
into the attitude of listening, but for some minutes she was 
not listening at all. was reflecting how*litHb men knew 
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of each -other, even .the most intimate frieifd^, and Hying to 
imagine what Aldous Raeburi^would be like married to such 
a charmer ps Frank had skeijphed. IJis friendship for her 
meant, of coqrse, the attraction of coufiranes—one of the 
most promising of all possible beginnings. Oq the yhole, 
she thought Frank's chances were poor. 

Then, unexpectedly, her ear was caught by Wharton’s 
name, and she discovered* that what was going o* beside her 
was a passionate discussion of his present position and pros¬ 
pects m the Labour* party—a discussion, however, mainly 
confined to Wilkins and the two wprkmen. Bennett had the 
air of thq shrewd and kindly spectafci* who has his own 
reasons for treating a situation with reserve ; and Hallin was 
lying back in his chair, flushed and worn? o%t. The previous 
debate, which had now merged in Ahese question! of men and 
personalities, had made him miserable ; he had no heart for 
any thing more. Miss Hallin* observe^ him anxiously, and 
made restless movements now and then, as though she had 
it in her mind to send all her guests away. t 

The two Socialist workmen were talking strongly in favour 
,of an organized and distinct Labour party, and of Wharton’s 
leadership. They referred constantly to Parnell, and what he 
had done^or “ those Irish fellows.” The only way to make 
Labour formidable in the House was fo learn «the lesson <of 
Unionism and of Parnsllism/^ko act together find strike to¬ 
gether, to make of the party a " two-handed engine,” ready 
to smite Tory and Liberal impartially. Tothis end a separate 
organization, separate place in the House, separate Whips—* 
they were ready, nay*clamorous, for th^m all. And they were 
equally determined on Harry Wharton as a leader. They 
spoke of the Clarion with enthusiasm, and declared that its 
oqpier was already an independent power, and was, more¬ 
over, as " straight ” as he ^was sharp. # 

The contention and the pifeise lashed Wilkins into fury. 
After making one or twb yisible efforts at a sarcastic self- 
control which came to nothing, he broke out into a flood of 
invective which left the rest of the^room staring. Marcella 
fotKid herself indignantly wondering jyho this big mem, 
with his fierce eye3, Ipng, puffy cheeks, coarse black hair, 
3^id north-country accedt, might be. Why did he talk 
In this*way, with these epithets, this venom ? It was in¬ 
tolerable 1 1 1 ‘ 

Hallin roused from his fatigue to plaj^ the peace¬ 

maker. But some<pf the things Wilkins had been saying had 
roused the wrath of the two workmen, a^d the tall^flamed up 
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unmanageably,® Wilkins’s dialect getting more pronounced 
with each step of the arguinent. . • 

** Well, if I'd evqp ha* thovithat I war cdomin*to Lunnon 
to put myself and my party oonjle’r the heel o'JVluster Harry 
Wharton, I’d ha’ staved at home, I tell tha,” cried Wilkins, 
slapping his knee. “It it’s to be the People’s party, why, in 
the name o’ God, jnust yo put a ypong ripstitch Jike yon at 
the head of #t ?—a man who’ll just mak’ use of us all, you and 
me, an’ ivery man Jack of jis, for his ojvn advancement, an* 
ull kick us down when h^s done with us! Why shouldn’t 
he ? What is he ? # Js ha»a fhan of us —bone of our*bone ? 
He’s a landlord, and an aristocrat, I tell tha! What have the 
likes of him ever been but thorns in our side ? Wheji have 
■the landlorcjp e\%r £one with the people ? Have they "not 
been the blight and the ciftse of the country for hun’erds of 
years ? And you’re goin’ tP tell me that a ifia% bred out o* 
them, living on his rent and int^est—grinding the faces of the 
poor. I’ll be bdund, if the trflth were known, as all the rest of 
them do—is goin* to lead me, an’ those as’ll act with me, to 
the pullin’ down of the landlords 1 Why are we to go lick- 
spit&in* to any man of his Sort to do our work for us ? # Let. 
him go to his own class—I'm told Mr. Wharton is haighty 
fond of countesses, and they of him 1—or let hiraftePup as 
thfe friend of*the working man just as he l%kes—I’m quite 
agreeable 1 I«shan’t make any bones about takin* his vote ; 
but I’m not goin’ to make him master over me, and give him 
the right to speak' for my mates*in the House of Commons. 
I'd cut my hand dff fust! ” • • 

Leven grinned in the background. Bennett lay back in 
his chair with a worried look, Wilkins’s crudities wereivery 
distasteful to him both in and out of the House. The younger 
of th£ Socialist workmen, a mason, with a strong square fadfe, 
incongruously lit somehow wjth*the eyes of the religious 
dreamer, looked at Wilkins contenjptuously. • 

“ There’s none of you in the House will take orders,” he 
said quickly, “ and that’s the ruin of us. We all know that. 
Where do you think we'd have been in the struggle with the 
employers if we’d gone about our business as you're gomg 
about yours in the Hbuse of Commons ? • 

“ I’m not sayin* we shouldn’t organize ,” sSid JVilkinq 
fiercely. “ What I’m sayin’ js, get a man of*the forking 
class—a m^n who has tne wants of the working class—a man 
whom the working class can get a hold on—to do your busi¬ 
ness for you, and not any bloodsucking lafidlord or capitalist. 
It’s a slap i’ the faqe 9 t^ ivery honest working man i’ the 
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coontry tomak’ .a Labour party and put Harry Wharton at 
t* headof it! ** 4 

The youqg Socialist looked at him askance. “ Of course 
you’d like it ypurself 1 ” Was what he was thinking. “ But 
they’ll take a man as can hold his own with the swells-r-and 
quite right too 1 ” 

“ And if Mr. Wharton is a landlord, he’s a good sort! ” ex¬ 
claimed the shoemaker—a tall, lean man in a well-brushed 
frockcoat. “ There’s many on us knows as have been to 
hear him speak what he’s tried to' do about the land and the 
co-operative farming. ’E’s straight is Mr. Wharton. We 
’aven’t got Socialism yet—an* it isn’t 'is fault bein’ a land¬ 
lord. Ee was born it.” 

"T tell tha he’s playin’ for his own hand.! ” said Wilkins 
doggedly, the red spot deepening on his swarthy cheek. 

. ” He’s runnel’ -that paper for his own hand. JElaven’t I 
had experience of him ? I know it; and I’ll prove it some 
day ! He’s one for featherin’ hi® own nest is Mr. Wharton ; 
and when he’s doon it by makkin’ fools of us he’ll leave us to 
whistle for any good we’re iver likely to get out o’ him. He 
go agen the landlords when it coom to Hie real toossle I I 
know ’em—I tell tha—I know ’em ! ” * 

A wflmwi’s voice, clear and scornful, broke into the talk. 

“ It’s a little^strange to think, isn’t it, that* while we in 
London go on groaning and meaning about insanitary houses, 
and making our small attempts here and there, half of the 
country poor of England have been rehoused in our genera¬ 
tion by these same* landlords—no fuss about it—and rents 
for five-roomed cottages somewhere about one and fourpence 
a week 1 

Hallin swung his chair round and looked at the speaker— 
axrdfced. '* 

Wilkins also stared at her under his eyebrows. He did 
not like women—least of all, iadies. He gruffly replied that 
if they had done anything like as much as she said—which, 
he begged her pardon, but he didn’t believe—it was done 
for the landlords' own purposes, either to buy off public 
opinion, or just for show and aggrandizement. People who 
had prize pigs andapriae cattle must have prize cottages, of 
course—“ with a race of staves inside ’em! ” 

Marcella, fright-eyed, erect, her thin right hand hanging 
over hei knee, went avengingly into facts—the difference be¬ 
tween landlords’ villages and “ open ” villages ; the agrarian 
experiments made by different great landlords ; the advan¬ 
tage to : theegommunity, even froxri .the Socialist point of 
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view, if a sy«tAn which had preserved the lahd 1 ih'great 
blocks, for the ultimate dse #f the State, as compared #ith 
a system like.the french, whjph had for e\ter made Socialism 
impossible. • 

Helm’s astonishment almost swept away his weariness. 

“ Where in the world did she get it all from ? and is she 
standing on her Ijead, or am I ? " 4 # 

After anSanimated little debate, in which Bennett and the 
two workmen joined, whilp Wilkins saf for the most part in 
moody, contemptuous silence, and Marcella, her obstinacy 
rouseaP, carried through h#r defence of the landlords Vith all 
a woman's love oi emphasis and paradox, everybody rose 
simultaneously to say good-night. , 

“ You ought to dome and lead a debate down’at our Lime- 
house club, said Bennetff pleasantly to Marcella as she held 
Out her hand to him ; “ ygu’d take a lot of beating." 

V Yet I’m a Venturist, you know," she said, laughing, 
“law” • • 

He shook hisftead, laughed too, and departed. 

When the four had gone Marcella turned upon liallin. 

“ Are there many of the&e Labour members like that? ” 
Her tone was still vibrating and sarcastic. * 

“ He's not much qf a talker, our Nehemiah,” dtuHHtallin, 
smiling, “bat he has the most extraordinary power as a 
speaker over a large popular audienOs that I have ever seen. 
The man's honesty is amazing; it's his tempers and his 
jealousies get in His way. You astonished him; but, for the 
matter of that, 5P0U astonished Frank aftd*me still more I ” 
And as he fell back.into his chair, Marcella caught a flash 
of expression, a tone that scynehovi put her on hor defence. 

“ I was not goin& to listen to such unjust stuff without a 
word. Politics is one thing ; slanderous abuse is another#” 
she said, throwing back her l}ead with a gesture which in¬ 
stantly brought back to Hallin the scene in the Melloi*draw- 
ing-room, when die had denounced the game laws and 
Wharton had scored his first point. 

.He was silent, feeling a certain inner exasperation with 
women and their ways. 

" 1 She only did iff to annoy,’ ” .cried Stank Leven, “ ■ be¬ 
cause she knows it teases.’ We know very will what she 
thinks of us.—But where did you get it all from m Mis^Boyce ? 
I just wish you'd tell me. There's a horrid Radical in the 
House I'm 9 always having rows with; aid upon my word I 
didn't know there was so much to be said for us l ” 

• Marcella flushed. /‘JSjpver mind where I got it t ” she said. 
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In reality, of course, it was from those Agricultural Reports 
she had worked through the yeai before under Wharton’s 
teaching, with so, much angry zest, and to such different 
purpose. , t 

* * * * * *„ 

When the door closed upon her and upon Frank Leven, 

who was to escort her home, Halim walked quickly over to 
the table, and stood lookihg for a moment In a sort of bitter 
reverie at Raeburn's ^photograph. 

His sister followed nim, and laid her hand onhis shoulder. 

“ Do go to bed, Edward ! l ap) afraid that talk has tired 
you dreadfully.” 

“ It jvould be no good going to bed, dear,” he said with a 
sigh of exhaustion. “ I will sit and read a bit, and see if I 
can get myself into sleeping trim. But you go, Sksy, Good¬ 
night.” n 

When she had gone he threw himself into his chair again 
with the thought, “ She must contradict here as she contra¬ 
dicted there l She —and justice! If she could have been 

just to a landlord for one hour last year-” 

, He spent himself for a while in endless chains of recol¬ 
lection; oppressed by the clearness of his own . brain, and 
thirsting -or sleep. Then from the affairs of Raeburn and 
Marcella he pa^ed with a fresh sense of strain »and effort to 
his own. That discussion w 4 h those four men which had 
filled the first part of the evening weighed upon him in his 
weakness of nerve, so that -suddenly in the phantom silence 
of the night aJJ life became an oppression and a terror, 
and rest, either to-night or in the .future, a thing never 
to be his. 

He had come,to the moment of difficulty, of tragedy, in a 
ccr&er which so far, in spite of all drawbacks of physical 
health and cramped activities, had been one 1 of singular 
happiness and success. Ever since he had discovered his own 
gifts as a lecturer to wdrkjng men, content, cheerfulness— 
nay, a passionate interest in every hour—had been quite 
compatible for him with all the permanent limitations of his 
lotr The study of economical and historical questions; the 
expression through-th^m of such a hunger for the building of 
e , 7t city of "God ” among" men as few are capable of; the 
*evidenf$, not to be ignored even by his modesty, and per¬ 
petually forthcoming over a I6ng period of time, that he had 
the power to be loved, the power to lead, among those toilers 
of the world on whom all his thoughts centred—these things 
had been hij,joy, and had led him p^pijy throughmuch self- 
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denial to the cardful husbanding of every hour of strength 
and time in the service of His ideal end. • 


And now he. had^come upoi* opposition-s-the first cooling 
of friendships, the first distrust of friends, tha£ he had ever 
known* • 

Early in the spring of this year a book called " To-morrow 
and the Land *' had appeared in Lopdon, written Ijy a young 
London economist of great ability, and dealing with the 
nationalization of the land. # It did not qffer much discussion 
of the general question, Uut it took up the question as it 
affected 1 England sjjpjiall}* add London in particular. It 
showed—or tried to show—in picturesque detail what might 
be the consequences for English rural or municipal Jife of 
throwing alLlanch irfto a common or national stock, of ex¬ 
propriating the landlords, # and transferring all rent to the 
people, to the effacement o£ taxation and thd indefinite en¬ 
richment of the common lot. The book differed from “ Prog¬ 
ress and Poverty," which alsdpowerfully and directly affected 
the English working class, in that it suggested a financial 
scheme, of great apparent simplicity and ingenuity* for the 
compensation of the landlords; it was shorter, and more • 
easily to b& grasped by the average working man ; *ana it 
was written in a singularly crisp and taking style^and—by 
thd help of a rfumber of telling illustrations borrowed directly 
from the circumstances of the* large# English towns, espe¬ 
cially of London—treated with abundant humour. 

The thing had an enormous success—in popular phrase. 

“ caught on." Sdon Hallin found that # dU the more active 
and intelligent spirits in the working-class centres where he 
was in vogue as a lecturer werp touched—nay, possessed*—by 
it. The crowd of mere or less socialistic newspapers which 
had lately sprung up in London were full of it; the working 
men’s clubs’rang with it. It yearned to him a* madness— 
and infection; Mid it 9pread like cjpe. The book had* soon 
reached an immense sale, and was in every one's hands. 

To Hallin, a popular teacher, interested above all in the 
mingled problems of ethics and economics, Buch an incident 
was naturally of extreme importance. But he was hims&lf 
opposed by deepest conviction, intglledtust and moral, to the 
book and its conclusions. The more its succesS grqw, „thw; 
more eager and passionate became his own desire t£ battle 
with it. I$s platform, of course, was secured to him, his 
openings many. Hundreds and thousands of men all over 
England were keen to lcnow what he had to say about the 
new phenomenon. 
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And he had been saying his say, throwing Into ft all his 
energies, all his finest 'work. <jWith the result that—for the 
first time in eleven years—he fflt his position in the working- 
class movement giving beneath his feet! and his influence 
beginning to drop from his hand. Coldness in .place t of en¬ 
thusiasm, critical aloofness in place of affection, readiness to 
forget-and pmit him in matters where he had always hitherto 
belonged to the inner circle and the trusted few—(these bitter 
ghosts, with their hard, unfamiliar looks, had risen of late in 
his world of idealist''effort and joy, and had brought with 
them darkness and chill. He iotajjd not give way, for‘he had 
a singular, unity of soul—it had been the source of his power 
—and A every economical or social conviction was in some way 
boiind up with, the moral and religious passion which was his 
being, his inmost nature. And Lis sensitive sfhte of nerve 
and brain, Ijis anchorite’s way of life, did not allow him the 
distractions of other men. The spread of these and other 
similar ideas seemed to him a question of the future of Eng¬ 
land ; and he had already begun to thrown himself into the 
unequal struggle with a martyr’s tenacity, and with some 
, prescience of the martyr’s fate. o 

Even Bennett! As he sat there alone in the dim lamp¬ 
light, &is -head bent over his knees, his ]iands hanging loosely 
before him, he ( thought bitterly of the defection of that old 
friend who had stood <by hiu* through so many lesser con¬ 
tests. It was impossible that Bennett should think the 
schemes of that txx>k feasible ! Yet he was one of the hon- 
estest of men, and, within a certain range, one of the most 
clear-headed. «As fbr the others, thqy had been all against 
him.< Intellectually, thpir opinion did not matter to him ; 
but morally it was so strange to him to find himself on the 
side of doubt and dissent, while all his friends were talking 
language which was almost the language of a new faith ! 

He^ had various lecturing engagements ahead, connected 
with this great debate wluch was now surging throughout The 
Labour world of London. He* had accepted them with 
eagerness ; in these weary night hours he looked forward to 
them with terror, seeing before him perpetually thousands of 
hostile faces, living ijt a nightmare of lost sympathies and 
t 4 roken friefidships. Oh for sleep —for the power to rest—to 
escape Jhis corrosion of an ev^r-active thought, which settled 
and reconciled nothing! 

“ The tragedy ofHife lies in the conflict betweeri' the creative 
will of man and the hidden wisdom of the world, which seems 
to thwart it These words, written? by one whose thought 
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had'peAetratecJ deep into his own, rang in Jtps ears.gst jie sat 
brooding there. Not the hidden fate, or the hidden evil,«but 
the hidden wisdom / # Could one die and sti^l believe it ? Yet 
what else was* the task of faitn ? * 

CHAPTER VI. 

“ So I understand you wish me tO go down at olice ? ” said 
Louis Craven. 11 This is Friday—say Monday ? " 

Wharton nodded. He* &nd Craven*were sitting in Mar* 
cella’s iittle sitting-room. # Their hostess and Edith "Craven 
had escaped throufel! the door in the back kitchen com¬ 
municating with the Hurds' tenement, so that the two 
men might be jpft* alone a while. • The interview between 
them had gone smoothly# and Louis Craven had accepted 
immediate employment on the Labour Clarion, ^ the paper's « 
correspondent in thg Midlands, with special reference to 
the*important strike just pending. Wharton, whose tend¬ 
ency in matters .of business was always to go rather farther 
than he had meant to go, for the sake generally of making 
an impression on the man*with whom he was dealing, had* 
spoken of two years* engagement, and had offered* two 
hundred a year. So far as that went, Craven was»abun- 
dantiy .satisfied. * * 

“ And I understand from y&a,” ha said, "that the paper 
goes in for the strike, that you will fight it through ? 

He fixed his penetrating greenish eyes on his companion. 
Louis Craven was now a tall man with narrow shoulders, a 
fine oval head and f^ce, delicate features, and a nervous 
look of short sight, producing in appearance arid manner 
a general impression of thin grace and of aw courtesy which 
was «pt to pass unaccountably into sarcasm. Whartib 
had never felt himself personally at ease with* him, either 
now or in the old days of Ven&uist debates. • 

"Certainly, we shall fight it ffcAugh,” Wharton replied, 
with emphasis; " I have gene through the secretary’s state¬ 
ment, which I now hand over to you, and I never saw a 
clearer case. The ^>oor wretches have been skinned ^ 5 oo 
long ; it is high tiirite the public banked them up. There 
are two of the masters in the Houle. Denny, I ^should sayt, 
belonged quite to the worst type of employer ffping.jT 
He spoke with light venom, buttoning his coat as he 
spoke with* the air of the busy public Jhan who must not 
linger over an appointment. • 

“ Oh, Qpnnvr' aai<J proven, musing ; V yes, Denny is 
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a har^ mun, but a just one according' to ids lightsi There 
are. pie? Ay Worse than he.” *> 

Wharton was t disagreeably reminded of the Venturist 
habit of never accepting anything that \/as said quite as it 
stood—of not, even in small things, ” swearing to the words ” 
of anybody. He was .conscious of the quick passing feeling 
that his judgment, with regard to Denny, ought to have 
been enough for Craven. 1 t 

'' One thing more,” said Craven suddenly, as Wharton 
looked for his stick > '* you see there is talk of arbitration.” 

*' Oh yes, I know l ” said Wharton impatiently ; “ a 
mere blind. The men have been doac- by it twice before. 
They get some bigwig from the neighbourhood—not in the 
trade,' indeed, but next door to it—and, <of course, the award 
goes against the men.” < 

*' Then the paper will not back arbitration ? ” 

Craven took out a notebook. ^ 

“ No I The quarrel itself as plain as a pike-staff. 
The men are asking for a mere pittance, and must get it 
if they 1 are to live. It’s like all the9e home industries, 

, abominably ground down. We must go for them t I 
mean + o go for them hot and strong. Poor devjjs ! did you 
read ^he^evidonce in that Blue-book last year ? Arbitra¬ 
tion ? No, indeed ! let them live firsc! ” 0 

Craven looked up absently. 

'* And I think,” he said, “ you gave me Mr. Thorpe's 
address ? ” Mr. Thorpe v^as the secretary. 

Again Whartpn gulped down his annoyance. If he chose 
to be expansile, it was not for Craven to take no notice. 

Craven* however, except in print, where he could be as 
vehement as apybody else, never spoke but in the driest 
tgay of those workman's grievances, which in reality, -burnt 
at the man's heart. A deep disdain for what had always 
seemed to him the cheapest form of self-advertisement 
held him back. It was e this dryness, combined with an 
amazing disinterestedness," which had so far stood in his way. 

Wharton repeated the address, following it up by some 
rather curt directions as to the lengthy and date of articles, 
to which Craven f ave the minutest attention, 
o " May we come in ? ” said Marcella's voice. 

" By all means,” said Wharton, with a complete change 
of tone. '' Business is up and I am off 1 ” 

He took up his kat as he spoke. 

“ Not at all 1 Tea is just coming, without which no 
guest departs/' said Marcella, tajppg as she sppke a little 
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tray ifo m the fed-haired Daisy who followed her, and 
motioning to the child to bring the tea-table. • 

Wharton looket^afcher involute. He had spent half an 
hour with her Ute-A-tUe before, Louis' Craven arrived, and 
he wqp really due at the House*. But now that she was on 
the scene again, he did not find it* so easy to go away. 
How astonishingly beautiful she \jjas, even in this disguise ! 
She wore her nurse’s dress ; for her second daily round 
began at half-past four, %nd her clo§k, bonnet, and bag 
were lying ready on a chafr beside her. The dress was plain 
brown •holland, wijl^ coliar *and armlets of white*linen ; 
but, to Wharton’s eye, the dark Italian head and the long 
slenderness of form had never shown more finely. # He 
hesitated and staydd. 

“ All weir ? ” said Maifcella, in a half whisper, as she 
passed Louis Craven on he£ way to get some'cafcc. ' 

He nodded and smiled, and she went back to the tea- 
table with an tye all gaiety? pleased with herself and every¬ 
body else. • . • . 

The quarter of an hour that followed went agreeably 
enough. Wharton sat amohg the little group, far too clpver • 
to patronise a cat, let alone a Venturist, but none the less 
master and conscious master of the occasion bbcaChse it 
suited him to take the airs of equality. Craven said little, 
but as he lounged in Marcella’s loilg cane chair with his 
arms behind his head, his serene and hazy air showed him 
contented ; and Marcella talked and laughed with the 
animation that belongs to one whose jpkrtS for improving 
the universe have at least temporarily succeeded. Or did 
it betray, perhaps, a woman^s secret con.sciousn.esk of some 
presence beside her* more troubling and magnetic to her 
than fathers ? m 

“ Well -then, Friday,” said Wharton at last, when his 
time was more than spent. You must be there fearly, 
for there will be a crush. Miss* Craven comes too ? Ex¬ 
cellent ! I will tell the doorkeeper to look out for you. 
Gqod-bye !—good-bye ! ” And with a hasty shake of Jhe 
hand to the Cravens, and one more keen glance, first at 
Marcella and then found the lijbtle* workman’s room in 
which they had been sitting, he went. * , •, 

He had hardly departed ^efore Anthony £ravgn, the 
lame elder brother, wno must have passed him on the 
stair^, appeared. ** Well, any news ? ” lie said, as Marcella 
found him a chair. * • 

“ All right! ” said £f>uis, whose manner Ukd entirely 
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changed since Wharton had left the roork. t? ^am to go down 
on Monday to report the Dan^eslcy strike that is to be. A 
month's trial, anq then a salary—two hundred a year. Oh l 
it'll do.** fidgeted and looked away from ms brother, 
as though trying to hide his pleasure. But in spite of 
him it transformed every line of the pinched ana c worn 
face, « 

“ And you and Anna * will walk to thfe Registry Office 
next week ? ” said Anthony sourly, as he took ms tea. 

“ It can't be neit week,” S».d Edith Craven's quiet 
voice interposing. ” Anna’s cgot to work oiit hen shirt- 
making t\me. She only left the tailotdises and began this 
new business ten days ago. And she was to have a month 
at each.” . ° » 

Marcella’s lifted eyebrows ask?d for explanations. She 
had not yet seen Louis’s betrothed, but she was understood 
to be a character, and a better Authority on many Labour 
questions than he. Louis explained tnat Anna was explor¬ 
ing various sweated trades for the benefit ( of an East End 
newspaper. She had earned fourteen shillings her last week 
( at tailoring, but the feat had exhausted her jso much that 
he had* been obliged to insist on two or three d^ys* respite 
before* moving on to shirts. Shirts were now brisk, and 
the hours appallingly long in this heat. 0 

“ It was on shirts tftey made acquaintance,” said Edith 
pensively. “Louis was lodging on the second floor, she 
m the third floor back, and they used to *pass on the stairs. 
One day she heai;d him imploring the lifttle slavey to put 
some buttons c on his shirts. The slavey tossed her head, 
and t said ^he’d see about it. When he’d gone out, Anna 
came downstairs, calmly demanded hjs shirts, and having 
Ike slavey under her thumb, got them, walked off withathem, 
and mended them all. \yhen Louis came home he discov¬ 
ered a neat heap reposing oh his table. Of course he wept 
—whatever he may say.. But next morning Miss Anna 
found her shoes outside her door blacked as they had never 
been blacked before, with a note inside one of them. Affect¬ 
ing; wasn't it ? Thenceforward, ds lopg as they remained 
in those lodgings, (Affipa mended and Louis blacked. Natu- 
c sally Anthony and I dretfr our conclusions.” 

Marietta laughed. “ You must bring her to see me,” she 
said to v Louis. v ‘ 


“I will,” said Louis, with some perplexity* “if I can 

r hold of her. But when she isn*t stitching she's writing, 
trying to set up Unions. S 2 ^ does the v$>rk of six. 
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She’ft dbrd nejrjy as much as I do when we’re married. 
Oh, we shall swim I ” •» 0 o 

Anthony surveyed his radiant aspect—so .unlike the 
gentle or satirical detachment Which mad^ his ordinary 
manner—with a darkening eye, as though annoyed by his 
effusi&n. “Two hundred a year ? ” he said slowly; “ about 
what Mr. Harry Wharton spends on his clothes, I should 
think. Thg Labdur men tell me'he is superb in that line. 
And for the same sum that he spends on his clothes he is 
able to buy ^yow, Louis, b6dy and soiSl, and you seem in¬ 
clined to be grateful.” * » 

“Never mind,” S^ld Louis recklessly. “He didn’t buy 
some one else, and I am grateful! ” 

“ No ; by Heaven, you shan’t bfe ! ” said Anthony, with 
a fierce change of tone* “ You the dependent of that 
charlatan! I don’t know how I'm to put up with it. You • 
know very well what^I think f>£ him, and of your becoming 
dependent on*him.” • 

Marcella gave,an angry start. «Louis protested. 

“ Nonsense l ” said Anthony doggeclly ; “ you’ll have 
to bear it frojn me, I tell you—unless you muzzle me too, 
with an Anna.” - * 


“ But I don’t see why I should bear it,” said-Marcella, 
turning upon him. *“ I think you know tiiat I owe Mr. 
Wharton a de£t. Please remember it! ’’ 

Anthony looked at her an instant in silence. A question 
crossed His mind* concerning her. Then he made her a 
little clumsy bow* “ I am dumb,” he said.- “My manners, 
you perceive, are what they always wefts.” •> 

“ What do you mean by such a remark ? ” cried Marcella, 
fuming. “How caq a man 4 who Has reached the position 
he has in so short a time—in so many different worlds—*® 
disposed of by calling him an ugly name ? It fe more than 
unjust—it is absurd ! Besides, what can you knew of 
him ? ” , * 

“ You forget,” said Anthony, as he calmly helped himself 
to more bread and butter, “ that it is some three years since 
Master Harry Whai^on joined' the Venturists and bega£ to 
be heard of at all.• I watched his • beginnings, and if I 
didn’t know him well, my friends and Louis’# did. An# 
most of them—as he knows—have pretty strong ctoinionrf 
by now about the man?’ * * 

“ Come, tome, Anthony t ” said Loui$, “ nobody expects 
a man of that type to be the pure-eyed patriot. But 
neither yqp nor I can^eny that he has don<* some good 
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service, I asked to take him to fny«bosom ?«, Not at 
al^! He proposes a job to me, and offers to*pay me. I like 
the job, and mean to use hidi and his paper, both to earn 
some money that I want, and*do a bif of decent work.” 

“ You —usd Harry Wharton ! " said the cripple, with a 
sarcasm that brought the colour to Louis's thin cheek and 
made, Marcella angrier than before. She saw nothing in 
his attack on Wharton except personal*prejudice and ill- 
will. It was natural enough that a man of Anthony 
Craven's type—poo*-, unsuccessful, and embittered—should 
dislike a popular victorious personality. 1 c 

“ Suppose we-leave Mr. Wharton alone ? " she said with 
emphasis'; and Anthony, making her a little proud gesture of 
submission, threw himself back in his chair, and was silent. 

It had soon become evident *lo Marcella, upon the re¬ 
newal of her friendship with the Cravens, that Anthony's 
temper towards all men, esp^cidily towards social reformers 
and politicians, had developed jnto a t mere impotent bitter¬ 
ness. While Louis had ..renounced his ^rt, and devoted 
himself *to journalism, unpaid public work, and starvation, 
that he might so throw himself the more directly into the 
Socialist battle, Anthony had remained an* artist, mainly 
employe^ as before in decorative design. Yet he was prob¬ 
ably the more fierce Venturist and anti-capitalist of the two. 
Only what wrfn Louif, was <an intoxication of hope was on 
the whole with Anthony a counsel of despair. He loathed 
wealth more passionately ,than ever ; but he believed less 
in the working *n$n, less in his kind. Rich men must cease 
to exist; but Jthe world on any terms would probably remain 
a soyry spot. * 

In the few talks that he had had wjth Marcella since she 
taft the hospital, she had allowed him to gather more or 
less clearly^—though with hardly a mention of -Aldous Rae- 
burr^s name—what had happened to her at Mellor. Anthony 
Craven thought out thfe story for himself, finding it a fit 
food for a caustic temper. I>oor devil—the lover! To 
fall a victim to enthusiasms so raw, so unprofitable from 
anty* point of view, was hard. And # as to this move*to 
London, he thought.he foresaw the certain end of it. At 
nny rate, ke believed in 'her no more than before. , But her 
beauty was more marked than ever, and would, of course, 
be th£ donfinant factor in her fate. He was thankful, at 
any rate, that Louis in this two years’ interval had finally 
transferred his heprt elsewhere. 

After w$tclgng his three con^panione «for ^ while, he 
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broke* irf u{>on # tiifeir*chat with an abrupt u What is this 
job, Louis?" • * • 

** I told you/ I apj to investigate, repcyt, anjl back up 
the Damesley stride, or rather the strike tljat begins at 
Damesley ne^ct week." 

" No chance 1 " said Anthony shortly ; " the masters are 
too strong. I had a talk with Denny yesterday." , 

The Denny he iheant, however*was not Wnafton's col¬ 
league in the House, but his son—a young man who, be¬ 
ginning life a$ the heir of »dne of the niost stiff-backed and 
autocratic of capitalists, Ijad ^developed Socialist opinions, 
renounced his fathef'S allowance', and was now a # member 
of the “ intellectual proletariat," as they have been called, 
the free-lances gf *the Collectivist movement. H£ had 
lately joined*the Venturis's. Anthony had taken a fancy 
to him. Louis as yet knew little or nothing of him. 

“ £h, well l " he said, in*reply to his brothel, " I don’t 
.know. I think the Clarion*can do something. The press 
grows more and more powerful in these things." 

And he repeated some of the statements that Wharton 
had made—thg.t Wharton always did make, in talking of 
the Clarion-g-AS to its growth under his hands, and increas¬ 
ing influence in Labour disputes. • * 

’•‘Bunkum!*" interrupted Anthony dryly: "pure bun¬ 
kum I My own belief is that jjhe Clcyion is a rotten prop¬ 
erty, and that he knows it! ” 

At this both Marcella and Loras laughed out. Extrava¬ 
gance after a certain point becomes amusiig* They dropped 
their vexation, and Anthony for the nefltt ten minutes had 
to submit to the part' of the fractious person 'frhom^one 
humours but does nqt argue *with. * He accepted the part, 
saying^little, his eager, feverish eyes, full of hostility, glanq* 
mg from one to the other. * 

However, lit the end, Maitella bade him a perfectly 
friendly farewell. It was always jn # her mind that Anthony 
Craven was' lame and solil^ry, and her pity no less than 
her respect for him had long since yielded him the right to 
be* rude. t * . ♦ 

“ How are you getting on ? ” he said jp her abruptly as 
he dropped her hand. * • 9 

“ Oh, very well 1 My superintendent leaves me almost 
alone now, which is a cdtaplimdnt. There is a jferishftjoctor 
who calls nfe * my* good woman/ and a*sanitary inspector 
who* tells me to go to him whenever I wapt advice. Those 
are my chief grievances. $ think." 
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u And you am as much in love with tha^poor as eve# ? ” 
She stiffened at the note of sarcasm, and a retaliatory 
impulse made her say, “ I see a great deal more happiness 
than I expected/* * * 

He laughed. “ How like a woman I A few ill-housed 
villagers made you a r democrat. A few well-paid Ubndon 
artisans will carry you safely back to your class. Your people 
were wise to let you take'this work.” ' 

“ Do you suppose I nurse none but well-paid artisans ? " 
she asked him, mocking. “ And I didn’t say * money ’ or 
* comfort/ did I ? but 4 happiness/ As for my * democracy/ 
you are not perhaps the best judge.” 1 

She stood resting both hands on a little table behind her, 
in an attitude touched 1 with the wild freedom which best 
became her, a gleam of storm in her great eyes? 

” Why are you still a Venturist ? ” he asked her abruptly. 
“ Because I have every right'-to be ! I joined a society, 
pledged to work * for a better* future/ According to* my 
lights, I do what poor work I can in that spirit.” 

u You- are not a Socialist. Half the things you say, or 
imply, show it. And we are Socialists.” 

She hesitated, looking at him steadily. 
u No; iiSo far as Socialism means a political system— 
the trampling out of private enterprise andU competition, 
and all the rest of it-t-I find myself slipping away from it 
more and more. No; as I go about among these wage- 
earners, the emphasis—da what I will^-comes to lie less 
and less on possession, more and more ton character. >1 
go to two tenements in the same building. One is hell— 
the f other heaven. Why ? Both belong to well-paid 
artisans with equal opportunities: Both, so far as I can 
ere, might have a decent and pleasant life of it. But one 
is a man; the other, with all his belongings, will soon be 
a vagabond. That is not all, I know—oh, don’t trouble 
to tell me so !—but it U more than I thought. No; my 
sympathies in this district where I work are not so much 
with the^ Socialists that I know here—saving your presence 1 
—tut with the. people, for instance, that slave at Charity 
Organization, ancLget all the abuse from all sides/* 
Anthony* laughed scornfully. 

4 “ It'is always the way with a woman,” he said $ “ she 
invariably prefers the tinkers* to the^ reformers.” 

“ And as to your Socialism,” she went on,' unheeding, 
the thought of many days finding defiant expression-^” it 
seems to me like all other interesting and important things 
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-r-des'tin%d ’to AAp ^something else! Christianity begins 
with the poor and divisiofl of a goods—it becomes the great 
bulwark of property rfind the # feudal stat% Thp Crusades 
—they set out to recover the tomb *of the JLord l—what 
they did w^s to increase trade and knowledge. And so 
with Socialism. It talks of a new order—what it will do 
is to help to make^the old sound I ” , 

Anthony dapped her ironically.* ® 

41 Excellent t When the Liberty and Property Defence 
people have got hold of ydiS—ask me td come ana hear 1 ” 
MeaiAvhile Louis stood lyhihd with his hands on his sides, 
a smile in his blinking eyes. He really had a contempt for 
what a handsome, half-taught girl of twenty-three might 
think. Anthony only pretended or’desired to have if. • 
Neverthellss, Louis said good-bye to his hostess with 
real, and, for him, rare effusion. Two years'before, for the « 
space of some months he nad*been in love witn her. That 
she had never* responded with anything wanner than liking 
and comradeship he knejv; and* his Anna now possessed 
him wholly. But there was a deep and gentle chivalry at 
the bottom o£ all his stem social faiths; and the woman, 
towards whom he had once felt as he had towards Marftella 
Boyce could never lose the glamour lent her by that moment 
of* passionate* youth.* And now, so kindly, so eagerly !■— 
she had givenjiim his Anna. * • . 

When they were all gone Marcella threw herself into her 
chair a moment to think. Hen wrath with Anthony was 
soon dismissed. *But Louis’s thanks had* filled her with 
delicious pleasure. H^r cheek, her eye,‘•had g child’s bright¬ 
ness. The old passion for ruling and influencing wgs all 
alive and happy. “ JL will see it is all right,” she was saying 
to heiself. **I will look after them.” # 


What she meant was, “ I will qpe that Mr. Wharton looks 
after them l ” and, through ttie link of thought, memory 
flew quickly back to that tite-ty-fete with him which had 
preceded the Cravens* arrival. 

.How changed he was ^ yet how much the same ! He had 
not sat beside her* for’ten minutes before each was^nce 
more vividly, specially conscious ofi tljp other. She felt 
in him the old fife and daring, the old imperious claim 
Confidence, to intimacy—on the other hand a new* atmos¬ 
phere, a new gravity, which 1 suggested growing ftsponsi- 
biHfies, thl difficulties of power, a grdht position—every¬ 
thing fitted to touch feuch an imagination as Marcella's, 
which, whatever its faults, was noble, both inequality and 

* 13 
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range. The brow beneath the bright ctfestnut* cifrls had 
gaifted lines that pleased herr—lifies that a woman marks, 
because she thinks they mean ( experier>ce ( and mastery. 

Altogether, ( to have met nim again was pleasure; to 
think of him was pleasure; to look forward to hearing 
him speak in Parliament was pleasure ; so, too, was his 
new c<?nne£tion with her old friends—and, a pleasure which 
took nothing from self-respect j which was opm, honour¬ 
able, eager. As for that ugly folly of the past, she frowned 
at the thought of it? only to thr&st the remembrance pas¬ 
sionately away. That he shbuld remember or alftide to 
it would put an end to friendship. Cltfierwise friends they 
would, and should be ; and the personal interest in his 
public career should lift' her out of the cramping influences 
that flow from the perpetual Commerce of poverty and 
i suffering, y/hy not ? Such <*qual friendships between 
men and women grow more- possible every day. While, 
as for Hallin's distrust and ^Anthony Craven's jealous 
hostility, -why should a thdrd person be bound by either of 
them ? Could any one suppose that such a temperament 
. as Wharton’s would be congenial to Hallin or to Craven— 
or—■‘to '-yet another person, of whom she did not want to 
think £ Besides, who wished to make a hero of him ? 
It was the vei~y complexity and puzzle of the character 
that made its force: » 

****** 

So, with a reddened cheek, she lost herfcelf a few minutes 
in this pleasant** sense of a new wealth in life; and was 
only roused from th§ dreamy running to and fro of thought 
by the appearance of Minta, who came to clear away the tea. 

“ Why, it is ..close on the naif-hour! " cried Marcella, 
springing up. “ Where are my things ? " * 

She looked down the notes of her cases, satisfied herself 
that her bag contained all &he wanted, and then hastily 
tied on her bonnet and cloak. 

Suddenly—the room was empty, for Minta had just gone 
away with the tfea—by a kind of subtle reaction, the face 
in tilat photograph on Hallin’s table flashed into her mind 
—its look—the griwzlej hair. With ax£ uncontrollable pang 
o£ pain she°dropped her Ihands from the fastenings of her 
cloak, And \ynmg them together in front of her— a dumb 
gesture of contrition and of grief. <Sf 
She !—she talk <Jf social reform and “ character ; " she 
give her opinion, re of right, on points of speculation and 
of ethics t She,* whose main achievement so fare had been 
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to make a good man suffer l Something belittling and 

withering swept over all hdt estimate of herself, all ner 
pleasant selfconcfeif. Quieify, with downcast eyes, she 
went her way. * 

CHAPTER VII. 

Her first case was in Brown's Buildings itself*—a Voman 
suffering from bronchitis and heart complaint, and tormented 
besides by an ulcerated fqpt which Maqpella had now dressed 
daily £>r softie weeks. She, lived on the top floor, of one 
of the easterly blocks with two daughters and a son of eight¬ 
een. When Marcella entered the little room it was as usual 
spotlessly clean aijd smelt of flowers. The windows were 
open, and «a ySung woipan was busy shirt-ironing on a 
table in the centre of the room. Both she jand her mother 
looked up with smiles as Marcella entered.# Then they* 
introduced h§r with^ome peremony to a “ lady,” who was 
sitting beside the patient, a long-faced melancholy woman 
employed at tire momeflt in marking linen handkerchiefs, 
which she did with extraordinary fineness and delicacy. 
The patient hnd her daughter spoke of Marcella # to •theif 
friend as * # the young person,” but all with a natu^pl courtesy 
apd charm that could not have been surpassed. 

Marcella knelt to undo th^ wrappings o# the foot. The 
woman, a pSle, transparent’creature, winced painfully as 
the dressing was.drawn off ; bpt between each half-stifled 
moan of pain sh$ said something eager and grateful to her 
nurse. * r l never knew any one, nurne* ao it as gentle as 
you,” or, “ I do take'it kind of you, nurse, ^o dp it so slow 
—oh,! there were a young person before you,” or, ” Hasn’t 
she gpt nice hands* Mrs. Burton ? they don’t never seem 

1 Poof foot! but I think it if looking better,” said Mar¬ 
cella, getting up at last froih herswork, when all waS clean 
and comfortable and she had* replaced the foot on the 
upturned wooden box that supported it—for its owner 
was riot in bed, but sitting propped up in an old ariufijiair. 

“ And how is your*cpugh, Mrs. Jervis ? ” • 

“Oh! it’s very baa, nights/’.sai& Mrs. Jervis mildly— 

“ disturbs Emily dreadful. But I always pray evejy nigftt, 
when she lifts me intp bed,* as I may be took before tKe 
morning, gn’ Go 4 ull do it soon.” # 

** Mother!” cried Emily, pausing in her ironing, “you 
know you oughtn’t to say them things.* ' * 

Mrs. Jervis looked*at,her with a sly cheerfulness. Her 
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emaciated face was paler than psual because of the pain 
of *the dressing, but from thtf frail form there breathed an 
indomitable air *bf life, a gay courage ■ indeed which had 
already struck Marcella with wonder. 

“ Well, yer not to take ’em to heart, Em’lj. It qjll be 
when it will be—for the Lord likes us to pray, but He’ll 
take His ewn timte—an’,she’s got troubles enough of her 
own, nurse. D’yer see as she’s leff off her ring f ” 

Marcella looked at,Emily’s left, hand, while the girl flushed 
all over, and ironed with a rpore fiery energy-than before. 
“ I’ve s eerd such things of ’im, nurse* fhis last two"' days," 
she said, with low vehemence, “ as I’m never goin’ to wear it 
again 4 It ud burn me I, " 

Emily w&s past twenty. Some eightedh months before 
this date she had married a youii^ painter. After nearly a 
year of incredible misery her baby was bom. It died, and 
she very nearly died also, owifig to the*brutal ill-treatment of 
her husband. As soon as she coiild get on her feet again she 
tottered Jhome to her widbwed mother, brcfken for the time 
in mind and body, and filled with loathing of her tyrant. 
•• He jnade no effort to recover her, and her family set to work 
to menft, if they could, what he had done. The yefa nger sister 
of fotfrtedh was earning seven shillings a week at paper-bag 
making; the brother, a lad of eighteen, had beeh apprenticed 
by his mother, at the* cost o£ heroic efforts some six years 
before, to the leather-currying trade, in a highly skilled 
branch of it, and was now** taking sixteen shillings a week, 
with the prospebt V)f far better things in the future. He at 
once put aside'from nis earnings enough to teach Emily “ the 
shirt- ironing,’’ denying himself every indulgence till her 
training was over. 

Then they had their reward. Emily's colour and spirits 
came back ; her earnings made all the difference to the family 
between penury and ease*; while she and her little, sister kept 
the three tiny rooms in which they lived, and waited on their 
invalid mother, with exquisite cleanliness and Care. 

Marcella stood by the ironing-table a moment after the 
gbrs speech. "'Poor Emily 1 *’ she softly, laying her 
hand on tlje ring&ss bne. that held down the shirt on the 
board., 

Emilgr looked up at her silency?. But the girl's eyes 
glowed with things^ unsaid and inexpressible—Hje “ eternal 
* passion, eternal pain," which in hajf the'human race have 
no voice. * 

" He was'h V£ry rough man Km’ly’s husbhnd," said 
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Mis. *JePvis in iidt dllicate, thoughtful voice —“ a very un¬ 
cultivated man.*' * t • 


It seemed tcfthem apparently to express what had to be said. 

“ Its a sad thing is want of edication,” Mrs. Jervis went on 
in the same tone. " Now there’s that lady there ”—jvith a 
little courtly wavS of her hand towards Mrs. Bufton—“ she 
can’t read, yer know, nurse, an’ I’m that sorry for her 1 
But I’ve befn reading tf>* her an* Eftiily—just while my 
cough'tf quiet—one of my^>le•tracks.” * 

She held up a littft^aper-covered tract worn with use. It 
was called “ A Pennorth of Grace, or a Pound of works ? ” 
Marcella looked #t it in respectful silence as she put t>n«her 
cloak. SucA things were mot in her line. 

“ I do love a track I ” said Mrs. Jervis pensively. " That’s 
why I don’t like thgse buildings so well as mem others, 
Em’ly. Here-you never gettno tracks; and there, what with 
one person and another, there was a new one most weeks. 
But + *—her voice dropped, and she looked timidly first at her 
friend and thgn at Marcella—“ she isn’t a Christian, nurse.. 
Isn't it sad ? ” • * 

Mrs. Burton, a woman of a rich mahogany complexion, 
with a.black*” front/’ and a mouth which tprned down de¬ 
cisively at the corners, looked^p from her embroidery with 


severe composure. 

“ No, nurse, I’m not a Christian,” she said, in the tone of 
one stating a disagreeable fact for which they are noways 
responsible. “ My brother is—and nfy sisters—real good 
Christian people. One of sisters married a gentleman up 
in Wales. She ’as two servants, an’ fam’ly prayers reg’lar. 
But Bve never felt no * call,’ and I tell ’em I can’t purteq^. 
An’ Mrs. Jervis here, she don’t seem to make me see it no 
different.” • * 

She held her head erect, howeyef, as though the unusually 
high sense of probity involved was, after all, some consola¬ 
tion. Mrs. Jervis looked at her with pathetic eyes. But 
Emily coloured hotly. Emily was a churcJjLwoman. 

“ Of course you’re a Christian, Mrs* Barton,” she said in¬ 
dignantly. “ what she means, nbrse, is she isn’t a * mem¬ 
ber ’ of any chapel, like mother. But she’s been baptteed and 
confirmed, for t asked Her. Afid, of course, she ’5 a Christian.” 

“ Em’lyl ” said Mrs. Jervis, with enefgy. 

Emily looked round trembling. The delicate invalid was 
sitting boll: upright, h©| eyes sparkling, a spot ofcred op either 
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hollow cheek. The glances of the t&o ‘women Crossed; 
there seemed to be a mute struggle between them. Then 
Emily laid { . dow% her iron, stepped quickly .across to her 
mother, and kneeling beside her, threw her arms around 
her. " Have it your own way, mother," she said, whjje her 
lip quivered ; “ I wasn't a-goin* to cross you." 

Mrs.* Jervis laid her waxen cheek against her daughter’s 
tangle of blown hair with'a faint smile, wliile her breathing, 
which had grown quick and panting, gradually subsided. 
Emily looked up at Marcella with a terrified ^elf-reproach. 
They all knew that any sudden excitement might kill out the 
struggling^flame of life. ‘ l ' ' 

“ You ought to rest a little, Mrs. Jervis," said Marcella, 
with gentle authority. •“ You know the dressing must tire 
you, though you won’t confess it. %. Let me put jFou comfort- 
, able. There ; aren’t the pillows easier so ? Now rest—and 
good-bye." B v 

But Mrs. Jervis held her, whilf Emily slipped away. 

“ I shall rest soon," she said significantly a “ An’ it hurts 
me when Emily talks like that. It’s the only thing that ever 
,comes atween us. She thinks o' forms an’ ceremonies, an* 
I think«o* grace.” #. 

Her- old. woman's eyes, so dear and vivid under the 
blanched brow, searched Marcella’s face for sympathy. But 
Marcella stood shy <and, wondering in -die presence of words 
and emotions she understood so little. So narrow a life, in 
these poor rooms, under these crippling conditidns of disease I 
—and all this preoccupation with, this passion over, the 
things not of the flesh, the thwarted, cabined flesh, but of the 
spirit—wonderful! <- t t 

* • o * * # * 

cOn coming out from Brown's Buildings she turned hef steps 
reluctantly towards a street some distance from her own im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, where she had a visit to pay which 
filled her with repulsion and an unusual sense of helplessness. 
A clergyman who often availed himself of the help of the St. 
Martin’s nurses had asked the superintendent to undertake 
for film " a difficult case." Would one of their nurses go 
regularly to visit ae-cettain house, ostensibly for the sake of 
a t Vt±le boy df five just come back from hospital who required 
care at'home for a while, really for the sake of his young 
mother, ^who had suddenly developed drinking habits and 
*was on the road to tuin ? ' 

Marcella happened to be in the office when the letter 
arrived. Sba somewhat unwillingly gy&epted th» task, and 

4 
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lad *mtfa ppi 4 two or threo visits, always dressing the 
child's sore leg, and endea^touijng to make acquaintance with 
the mother, put ip ljus last attempt she tod not had much 
success. Mrs. Vincent was young 'aiyi pretty , with a flighty, 
restle^ manper. She was always perfectly civil to Marcella, 
and grateful to her apparently for thejease she gave the boy. 
But she offered no confidences ; the rooms she and her hus¬ 
band occupied showed them to be*well-to-do ; M&rceUa tod 
so far found them well-kept; and though the evil she was 
sent to investigate was said to be notorious, she tod as'yet 
discovered nothing of it fqr herself. It seemed to her that 
either she must be d&pid, or that there must be something 
about her which made Mrs. Vincent more secretive with her 
than with others and neither alterative pleased he?. • 
To-day, hftwever, as sheistopped at the Vincents' door, she 
noticed that the doorstep, which was as a rulo shining white, « 
wa\ muddy and neg}ecte<£ ^Then nobody caftie to open, 
though she knocked and rang repeatedly. At last a neigh¬ 
bour, who had been watcjjung the strange nurse through her 
own parlour window, came out to the street. * 

“ I think, miss,” she said, with an air of polite mystery,, 
“ as you'd better walk in. Mrs. Vincent 'asn’t been «njying 
very good 'ealth this last few days." • . 

' Marcella turned the handle, found it yielded, and went in. 
It was after six o’clock, and *the eMpning sun streamed in 
through a door at the back of the house. But in the Vincents' 
front parlour the blinds were all* pulled down, and the only 
sound to be heard was the fretful wailing of a*child. Marcella 
timidly opened the sitting room door. * # 

The room at first seemed to her dark. Then she perceived 
Mrs. Vincent sitting py the grate, an'd the twp children on the 
floor Reside tor. The elder, the little invalid, was simply 
staring at his mother in a wretched silence; but«the younger, 
the baby of three, was restlessly throwing himself hither and 
thither, now pulling at the womhty'sfekirts, now crying lustily, 
now whining in a hungry voice for “ Mima 1 din-din i 
Mima I din - din 1 ” 

‘Mrs. Vincent neither ifioved nor spoke, ev$n when Manella 
came in. She sat with her hands hanging over her lap in a 
desolation incapable of words. Shb was mrty and unkempj j 
the room was covered with litter; the breakfast things were 
still on the table ; and*the children were evidently starving. 

Marcella* seized with pity, and divining what had hap* „ 
pehed, tried to rouse and comfort hen But she got no 
answer, 3 ton+he aa^ed for matches. Mzy. Vincent made 
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a mechanical effort to find them,, but subsided helplbss with 
a shake of the head. At las^M&cella found them herself, 
lit a fire of some sticks she discovered ig. a t cupboard, and put 
on the kettle. ( Then ‘she cut a slice of bread and dripping 
for each of the children—the only eatables she could pud— 
and after she had dressed Bertie’s leg she began to wash up 
the tea things and tidy the room, not knowing very well 
what to be at, but hoping minute by minute &> get Mrs. 
Vincent to speak to her. In the midst of her labours an 
elddrly woman cautiously opened ‘the door an<V beckoned to 
her. Marcella went out into the passage. *' 

“ I’m her mother, miss 1 I ’eered Vbu were ’ere, an’ I 
follered yer. Oh, such a business as we ’ad, ’er ’usband ad’ 
me," a-gettm’ of ’er ’onfe last night. Then’s a neighbour 
come to me, an’ she says, ‘ Mrs. Lucas, there’s ytSur daughter 
a-drinkin’ in that public-’ouse, qn’ if I was you I’d go and 
fetch her out ; for she’s got a tot o’ mqney, an’ she’s treatin’ 
everybody all round.’ An’ Charlie—that’s ’er ’usband—ee 
come along too, an’ between us we got holt on her. An’ iver 
sence we*brought her ’ome last night, she set there in that 
( cheer, an’ niver a word to nobody! Not to ijie *t any rate, 
nor l che*chillen. I believe ’er ’usband an* ’er ’ad* words this 
momin’. *But she won’t tell me nothin’. She sits there— 
just heartbroke 0 ”—the woman put up her apron to her eyes 
and began crying. • “ She airf f t eaten nothink <all day, and I 
dursen’t leave the ’ouse out o’ me sight—I lives close by, 
miss—for fear.of ’er doing ’erself a mischief.” 

“ How long has she been like this ? ” said Marcella, draw¬ 
ing the door casitioifcly to behind her e 

“ ^.bout 1 fourteen month,” said the woman hopelessly. 
“ An’ none of us knows wny. She was such a neat, pretty girl 
when she married ’im—an* ee such a steady fellow. Air I’ve 
done my best. I’ve talked to *er, an* I’ve ’id ’er ’at an* her 
walking things, an’ taken ’er money out of ’er pockets. An’, 
bless yer, she’s been all right' now for seven weeks—till last 
night. Oh, deary, deary me! whatever ull become o’ them 
—-’er, an* *im, ah’ the children ! ” „ 

The tears coursed down the mother’s wrinkled face. 1 ■ 

* “ Leave her to me H little longer,” Said Marcella softly; 

“but come-back to me in about half an hour, and don’t 
let her be alqpe.” 4 

• The woman nodded, and went aw£y. 

Mrs. Vincent turned quickly round as Marcella'came back 
again, and spoke for the first time. * 

“ That was my mother you were pikin’ « 
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** Yes*” said*Marc^lla 01110117, as she took the kettle off 
the fire. ** Now I do want ypu to have a cup of tea, Mrs. 
Vincent. Will yoq,if I mak^it ? ” * • 

The poor creature did not speaks but she /ollowed Mar¬ 
cella’^movements with her weary eyes. At last, when Mar¬ 
cella knelt down beside her holding out a cup of tea and some 
bread-and-butter, # she gave a sudden cry. Marcella hastily 
put down what she carried, lest ifshould be knocked out of 
her hand. “ He struck me this morning—Charlie did—the 
first time in seven years! • 1-ook here I•’ * 

She fulled up her sleeve # and on her white, delicate afirm she 
showed a large bruftft. As she pointed to it her eves filled 
with miserable tears ; her lips quivered ; anguish breathed 
in every feature# Yet even in this Abasement Marcella fras 
struck once’more with her slim prettiness, her refined air. 
This woman drinking and treating in a low public-house at < 
midnight—rescued tljpnce by a decent husbandrl 
She soothed her as best she could, but when she had suc¬ 
ceeded in making the wretched soul take food, and so in 
putting some physical life into her, she found hdrself the 
recipient of a© outburst of # agony before which she quailed., 
The woman clung to her, moaning about her husband, about 
the demon instinct tt^kt had got hold b>f her, she hardly knew 
how—by means, it seemed originally? iof a few weeks of low 
health and small self-indulgences—and she felt herself power¬ 
less to fight; about the wreck she had brought upon her 
home, the shame tfpon her husband, who was .the respected, 
well-paid foremarfof one of the large shops #f the neighbour¬ 
hood. All throifgh it pame back to hinf. « 

“ We had words, nurse, thi§ morning, when he went qpt to 
his work. He said ,he'd nearly died of stgune last night; . 
that he couldn’t bear it no more ; that he’d take the children 
from me. And I was all queer in^he head still, find I sauced 
him—and then-r-he looked likfi a devil—and he took me by 
the arm—and fhtew me down—gs^f I’d been a sack. An' 
he never, never —touched sne—before—in all his life. An* 
he’s never come in all day. An’ perhaps I shan’t ever see 
him again. An’ la^ time—but it wasn’t sq bad as thi£*-he 
said he’d try an’ Unfe me again if. I’d bqjhave. An’ he did 
try—an* I tried too. But now it’s*no good, an* perhaps he^l 
not come back. Oh, what shall I do ? what shall 1 do ? ” 
—she flung her arms above hdr head. " Won’f anyfody find 
him.? wonrt anybody help me?” • 

She dropped a hand Upon Marcella’s aiyn, clutching it, her 
wild eyes seekiiffe her ^pdipanion’s. - - 
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But at the same moment, with the of her 

own emotion, a cloud of impo-fcencfe fell upon Marcella. She 
suddenly felt that*she could do pothing-ir-that there was noth¬ 
ing in her adequate to sugh an appeal—nothing strong enough 
to lift the weight of a human life thus flung upon her. t . 

She was struck with.a dryness, a numbness that appalled 
her. She tried still to soothe and comfort, but nothing that 
she said went home—took* hold. Between the feeling in her 
heart which might have reached and touched this despair. 
and 1 the woman befoife her, there* seemed to be*a barrier she 
could not break. Or was it that phe was really barren and 
poor in squl. and had never realized if before ? A strange 
misery rose in her too as she still knelt, tending and consoling, 
but'with no-efficacy—no' power. * » 

At last Mrs. Vincent sank into miserable quiet hgain. The 
mother came in* and silently begap to put the children to bed. 
Marcella pressed the wife’s cold hand, and went out hang in g 
her head. She had just reached the door when it opened, and 
a man entered. A thrillt passed through her at the sight 
of his hohest, haggard face, and this time she found what 
*to say. 1 u 

“ 1 have been sitting by your wife, Mr. Vincent. She is 
very ill and miserable, and very penitent. You will be kind 
to her ?” . • 

The husband looked ut her. £ ,and then turned away. 

“ God help us ! ” he said ; and Marcella went without an¬ 
other word, and with that same wild, unaccustomed impulse 
of prayer filling he? being which had first* stirred in her at 
Mellor at the awful fnoment of Hurd’s death. 

* « i' * * * * • - 

She was very silent and distracted at tea, and afterwards, 
saying that she must write some letters and reports, sh$ shut 
herself up, ahd bade good-flight to Minta and the children. 

But°she did not write or read. She hung at the window a 
long time, watching the stars come out, as the summer light 
diea from the sky, and even the walls and roofs and chimneys 
of this interminable London, spread} out before her, took a 
certain dim beauty. And then, slipping* down on the floor, 
with her head aga&isto a chair—an attitude of her stormy 
childhood—She wept with an abandonment and a passion 
she had^iot kpown for years. % She thought of Mrs. Jervis— 
the saint—so near to death, so satisfied with “.grace,” so 
steeped in the heavdhly life; then of the poor sinner she had 
just left, and of theoagony she had n 6 power to Btay. Both 
experiences had dhis in common- 4 h$t each* had 4 iad some 
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part in*plungin(f het deeper into this darkness of self-con- 
tempt. • • 

what had comedo her ? Quring the part weeks there had 
been something wrestling in her-*sdme neyr birth—some 
“ conviction of sin/* as Mis. Jervis would have said. As she 
looked back oyer all her strenuous youth she hated it. What 
was wrong with Jier ? Her own^word to Anthpny Craven 
returned upon her, mocked her—made now a scourge for her 
own pride, not a mere measure of blame for others. Aldous 
Raeburn, her father and Another, her poor—one and aH'rose 
against her, plucky at l^r, Reproached her. " Ay f what, 
indeed, are wealth and poverty ? ” cried a voice, which was 
the voice of them all; “ what are # opinions ? what jp influ¬ 
ence, beauty, cleverness ?—what is anything worth but Char¬ 
acter —but soul ?" * 

And character—soul—cgn only be got by* s^f-surrender; • 
and self-surrender comes not Of knowledge but of love. 

A number 6 f thoughts arid phrases, hitherto of little mean¬ 
ing to her, floated into her mind—sank and pressed there. 
That strange word “ grace,” for instance 1 
A year age it would nflt have smitten or troubled her* 
After her •first inevitable reaction against the ev&n^felical 
training of her school years, the rebellious cleverness of 
youth -had easily decided that religion was nlayed out; that 
Socialism and Science were enough fbr mankind. 

But nobody could live in hospital, nobody could go among 
the poor, nobody could share *the thoughts and hopes of 
people like Edward Hallin and his sister without understand¬ 
ing that it is still herein the world—this “ grace ” that “ sus¬ 
tained ”—however variou^y interpreted, still •living and 
working, as it worked of old, among the little Galilean towns, 
in Jerusalem, in Corinth. To Edward Hallin it did not me®n 
the same, perhaps, as it meapt#to the hard-wbrked clergy¬ 
men she knew, or to Mrs. Jervis. § But to all it meant the 
motive power of life—something subduing, transforming,’ de¬ 
livering-—something that to-night she envied with a passion 
and a yearning that argazed herself. 

How many things she craved as an eager child Claves 
them 1 First, somermoral change, sUb k*ew not what; then 
Aldous Raeburn’s pardon and friendship; theft, and atxvte 
all, the power tb lose herself—the power to lovf. ® 

Dangerous, significant moment in a woman’s life —mo¬ 
ment at once of despair and of illusion f 
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CHAPTER VlII. 

■ v r * « - 

Wharton wa£ sitting in a secluded comer of the library of 
the House of Commons. He had a number of doose sheets 
of paper on a chair beside him, and others in his hand and on 
his knte. It was Friday afternoon ; questions were going on 
in the House; and he wab running rapidly for the last time 
through the notes of his speech, pencilling here and there, and 
evellry now and then taking up a volume of Haqsard that lay 
near that he might verify a qflotqtion. * 

An old pounty member, with a rugged lace and eye-glasses, 
who had been in Parliament for a generation, came to the 
saihe comer to look up la speech. He giasced curiously at 
Wharton, with whom he had a familiar House bf Commons 
acquaintance. • “Nervous, eh?” he said, as he put on his 
eyeglasses to inspect first Wharton then the dates on«the 
backs of the Reports. c * 

Wharton put his papers finally together, «and gave a long 
stretch. * “ Not particularly.” 

“ Well, it’s a beastly audience*! " said the other, carrying 
off his look. « 

Wharton, lost apparently in contemplation of the ceiling, 
fell into a dreaijiy attitude. But his eye saw nothing of the 
ceiling, and was not atsall drd^my. He was npt thinking of 
his speech, nor of the other man's remark. He was thinking 
of Marcella Boyce. * 

When he left hrertthe other day he had befcn conscious, only 
more vividly aqd intensely, more possessively, as it were, than 
she qf the*same general impression that had been left upon 
her. A new opening for pleasure—they* meeting presented 
itself to him too in the same way. W^at had he been^bout 
all this time? 1 ? Forget —such a creature ? Why, it was the 
merest wantonness ! As if siich women—with such a brow, 
such vitality, such a gait—passed in every street! 

What possessed him now was*an imperious eagerness to 
push the matter, to recover the old intimacy; and as to what 
migtri: come out/if it let thegods decide! He could have 
had but a very rawfappreciation of her &t Mellor. It seemed 
tq him thaff she had neves: forced him to think of her then 
in absefice as he had thought pf her since the last meeting. 

As fof the burning business and th# settlement in Brown's 
Buildings, it was, of course, mere play-acting. r No dojibt 
when she emerged she would be all the more of a personage 
for having done it. But she must eih^rge sodh. Iterate and 
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shine w& as mjicfi her metier as it was the metier of a brick* 
layer’s labourer to carry hdds.. By George ! what would not 
Lady Selina give f<y tjpauty of such degree ynd kipd as that! 
They must be brought togetner. ' ije’ already foresaw that 
the m$.n who should launch Marcella Boyce in London would 
play a stroke for himself as well as for her. And she must 
be launched in London. Let other people nurse, and pitch 
their tentsein lime workmen’s flats, and live xlemocracy 
instead of preaching it. Her fate was fixed for her by her 
physique. U ne faut pas*sortir de son laracthre. * 

The Sight of Bennett approaching distracted him. » 
Bennett’s good f^b showed obvious vexation. 

" He sticks to it,” he said, as Wharton jumped up to meet 
him. “ Talks of his conscience, afid a lot of windjf stuff. 
He seems td have arranged it with the Whips. I dare say 
he won’t do much harm.” • # 

'i Except to himsqjf,” said Wharton, with dflr bitterness. 

" Goodness ! *let*s leave him alone ! ” 

He and Bennett lingered a few minutes discussing points of 
tactics. Wilkins had, of course, once more declared himself 
the enfant terrible of a party which, though still undefined,, 
was drawing nearer day by day to organized existenccr and 
separate leadership., The effect of to-night’s debate, might 
he of. far-reaching importance. Wharton’s Resolution, 
pledging the House to a Legal JEight Hours Day for all trades, 
came at the end of a long and varied agitation, was at the 
moment in clear, practical relation to labour jnovementa ah 
over the country} and had, in fact, gained greatly in signifi¬ 
cance and interest since it was first heafd of ip. public, owing 
to events of current history. Workable proposals, ^mod¬ 
erate tone, and the appearance, at Iny rate^ of harmony and 
a united front among the representatives of labour—if jp 
much at least could be attained to-night, both Wharton and 
Bennett believed that not onfy the cause itself, but the im¬ 
portance of the Labour party ii\ tile House, would be found 
to have gained enormously. 

. “ I hope I shall get my turn before dinner,” said Bennett, 
as he was going. * I w*ant badly to get off,for an houumr so. 
The division won’t be till half-past tan sdt earliest.” 

■ Wharton stood for a moment in a bipwn study, with his 
hands in his pockets, after Bennett left him. It vms byno 
means wholly clear t<? him vfliat line Bennett*wouId take— 
with regafH to one or two points. Aftet a long acquaintance 
with the little man, Wharton was not^ always, nor indeed t 
generally at flSs eas^ idth him. Bennetj h^d curious re- 
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serves. As to his hour of!, Wharton felt tolerably* certain 
tha£ he meant to go and hear a famous revivalist preacher 
hold forth at a public hall not far frpn} the. House. The 
streets were full of placards. 1 

Well, to ev£ry man his own excitements. \Vhat -Jime ? 
He looked first at his .watch, then at the marked question 
paper ^Bennett had left behind him. The next minute he 
was hurryilig along passages and stairs With his springing, 
boyish step to the Ladies’ Gallery. 

The magnificent doorkeeper s&kited him wi£h particular 
deference. Wharton was in general a favourite with officials. 

“ The two ladies are come, sir/ Yoh < ll find them in the 
front. Oh, not very full yet, sir; will be directly.” 

Wharton drew aside the curtain of the Gaflery, and looked 
in. Yes, there was the dark head bent forward, pressed, 
4 indeed, against, the grating which closes the front of the 
den into whfch the House of £ofnmoqg puts its ladies-j-as 
though its owner were already absorbed in what was pass¬ 
ing before her. , • 

She looked up with an eager start as she heard his voice in 
her ear. “ Oh, now, come and tell us everything, and who 
everybody is. Why don’t we see the Speaker ? And which 
is the Government side ? Oh yes, I see. And who's this 
speaking now ? ” • 

“•Why, I thotfeht ,you,knew everything, ’ ’ said,Wharton, as, 
with a greeting to Miss Craven, he slipped in beside them and 
took a still vacant chair foe an instant. " How shall 1 in¬ 
struct a Speaker’# great-niece ? ” *• 

“ Why, of coyse, I«feel as if t|ie place r belonged to me,” said 
Marcella impatiently, i‘ but that somehow doesn’t seem to 
help die to people’s nameA Where’s Mr v Gladstone ? Oh, I 
s^.—Look, look*Edith ; he’s just come in I Oh, don't be 
so superior, though you have f been here before. You couldn’t 
tell mg heaps of people 1 ” Her voice had a note of joyous 
excitement like a child’s. 4 9 

“That’s because I’m short-sighted,” said Edith Craven 
calmly ; “ but it’s no reason why you should show me Mr. 
Gladstone.” # * * * 

“ O my dear, my.dear, do be quiet!—*Now„ Mr. Wharton, 
where are the Irishmen ? • Oh I I wish we could have an 
Irish row t And where do you sit ? I see. And there’s 
Mr. Bei*aett-*-and that black-faced •man, Mr. Wilkins,. I 
met at the Halims’^ you don’t like him? do y6u ? ” she 
said, drawing back and looking at him sharply. 

“Who—WJlkips ? Perhaps yovfcd better ask«mo that 
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questiofli later .ot,” %aid Wharton, with a twist of the lip. 
“He’s going to do hi9 besft tamake a fool of himself and us 
to-night—we shqfl £eei Itjs kind of y^u to .wish us an 
Irish row, considering that it I ihigs’my chance to-night I 
shall jiever ^et another 1 ’’ 

“ Then for Heaven’s sake don’t let’s wish it! ” she said 
decidedly. f 1 Oh 4 that’s the Irish Secretary 'answeriiig now, 
is it ? ” A pause. “ Dear me, How civil everyBody is! I 
don’t think this is a good place for a Democrat, Mr. Wharton 
—I find my*elf terribly ift*love with the Government. *But 
who’s that ? ” # * % 

She craned her Vbck. Wharton was silent. ,The next 
instant she drew hurriedly back. 

“ I didn’t sees” she murmured ; •" it’s so confusing.” • 

A tall mfm had risen <rom the end of the Government 
bench, and was giving an answer connected*with the Home. 
Secretary’s department, h'oa the first time sinte their part¬ 
ing in the Melior drawing-room Marcella saw Aldous Raeburn. 

She fell very* silent, ajid leant back in her chair. Yet 
Wharton’s quick glance perceived that she both looked and 
listened intently so long a^the somewhat high-pitched voicq 
was speaking. • • 

“ He does those tlpngs very well,’’ he said carelessly, judg¬ 
ing it best to*take the bull by the horns. “ Never a word too 
much—they 4 on’t get any cfjjknge out of linn. Do you see 
that old fellow in the white beard under the gallery ? He is 
one of the chartered bores. When he gets qp to-night the 
House will dine. * I shall come up and loikfor you, and hand 
you over to a Mend, if I may—a Staffdtdshife member, who 
has his wife here—Mrs. Lai^e. I have engaged a tabte, and, 
I can start with you. Unfortunately, I mustn’t be long out 
of the House, as it’s my motion; but they will look af£pr 
you.” # • ’ 

The girls glanced a little shyly at each other. Nothing had 
been said about dining ; but Xytfhrton took it for granted, 
and they yielded. It was Marcella’s “day off,” and she 
fras a free woman. 

“ Good-bye, then," Be said, getting up. “ I shall«be on 
in about twenty minutes. Wish meiwell through 1 ” 
Marcella looked round and smiled. But her*vivacity ^ad 
been quenched for‘the moment; and Wharton departed not 
quite so well heartened for ttfe fray as he could hate wished 
to.be. Ilf was hard luck that the Raebttm ghost should walk 
this particular evening. , 4 

Marcdda befit fonyuta again when he i^ad^gone, and re- 
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mained lor long silent, looking down into the rapitfiy filling 
House. Aldous Raeburn wa$ lying back on the Treasury 
bench, his .face upturned. Sh^e knew pefy well that it was 
impossible he^hould s %5 her ; yet every now and then she 
shrank a little way as though he must. The face looked to 
her older and singularly blanched ; but she supposed that 
must he the effect of the light, for she noticed the same pallor 
in many others. w * 

“All that my life can do to gour good measure*—pressed 
doufn—running over-*-into yours, I* vowed you them / ” 

The*words stole into her menjory, throbbing thfcre like 
points of pain. Was it indeed this mdif under her eyes—so 
listless, so unconscious—who had said them to her with a. 
pasBion of devotion it shamed her to think<of ? 

And now—never so much as an ordinary word bf friendship 
between them again ? “ On the broad seas of life enisled ”— 

separate, estranged, for ever ?«. it was ^ke the touch of death 
—the experience brought with ifcsuch a chill, such a sense of 
irreparable fact, of limitations never to be broken through. 

Then she braced herself. The ” things that are behind ” 
t must be left. To have married* him after all would have 
been the greatest wrong. Nor, in one sense, wae what she 
had done irreparable. She chose to Jjelieve Frank Leven 
rather than Edward Hallin. Of course he must and should 
marry ! It was absurd to suppose that he should not. No 
one had a stronger sense of family than he. And aS for the 
girl—the little dancing, flirting girl—why, the thing hap¬ 
pened every day. * His wife should not be too strenuous, 
taken up with, problems and questions of her own. She 
. should cheer, amuse, distract him. Marcella endeavoured to 
think of it all wijh the dry common sense her mother would 
fc$ve applied to it. One thing at least was clear to her—the 
curious recognition that qever before had she- considered 
Aldou# Raeburn, in and for hiMself, as an independent human 
being. 4 t 

“ He was just a piece of fumituqp in my play last year/’ she 
said to herself with a pang of frank remorse. “ He was well 
quitw&f me 1 ” t 1 * 

But she was beg^miog to recover hei*spirits, and when at 
lagt Raeburn, after a few vfrords with a Minister who had just 
arrived, 1 disappeared suddenly behind the Speaker’s chair, the 
spectacli beldw her seized herewith "the same fascination as 
before. * • 4 

The House was filling rapidly. Questions were nearly over, 
and the speech q f the evening, on wlqph coS&derable public 
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expectafioxf, bqfcl* inlide and outside Parliament, had been 
for some time concentrated, jvas fast approaching. P^rs 
vrere straggling into tl^e Gallery; the reporters were changing 
just below her, and some “ crack hapds " among them, who 
had bpen loynging till now, were beginning to # pay attention 
and put their paper in order. The Irish benches, file Opposi¬ 
tion, the Government—all were full, and there was y large 
group of members round the door.* • • 

“ There he is I ” cried Marcella involuntarily, with a pulse 
of excitement, as Wharton’S light young figure made its way 
through the crowd. He j>at ’down on a comer seat* below 
the gangway and pflt on ms hat. 

In five minutes more he was on his feet, speaking to an 
attentive and crowded House in a voice—clear, a littlS hard, 
but capable*of the most accomplished and subtle variety— 
which for the first moment sent a shudder of memory through , 
Majcella. 

Then she found herself listening with as much trepidation 
and anxiety as though soyie personal interest and reputation 
depended for her, too, on the success of the speech. Her 
mind was first invaded byu strong, an irritable sense of- the 
difficulty of the audience. How was it possible for anyone,* 
unless he had been trained to it for years, to maky any effect 
upon such & crowd*! so irresponsive, individualist, unfused 
—so lacking, ns it seemed to raw*spectafbr, in the quali¬ 
ties and excitements that properly belong to multitude I 
Half the men down below, und§r their hats, seemed to her 
asleep, the rest indifferent. And were tjiqje languid, indis¬ 
tinguishable mutmurs # what the newspapers call cheers ” ? 

But the voice below flowed on; point after point came 
briskly out; the atmosphere warfhed ; and present^ this 
first impression passed into one wholly different—nay, 
the opposite pole. Gradually tiie girl's ardent sense—in¬ 
formed, perhaps, more rtchly*tnan most women's wyth the 
memories of history and literature? for in her impatient way 
she had been at all times a^quick, omnivorous reader—awoke 
to the peculiar conditions, the special thrill, attaching to the 
place and its perfcymeA. The philosopher derides it* the 
man of letters out of the House talk* of it with a smile as a 
“ Ship of Fools ; " both, when oCcasion’offers, ^passionately 
desire a seat in iteach would give his right hand to suc¬ 
ceed in it. • • • • 

Why ? Because here, after all, is power—here is the central 
machine. Here are the men who, both by their qualities and 
their defects, sfteto for their span of jife^he leading—- 
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or the wrecking ?—of this great fale-bteqringf fdrce, this 
“ weary Titan " we call our c coiAitry. Here things are not 
only debased but done—lamely or Dg,dfo, perhaps, but still 
done —which win affec£ Our Children's children ; which link 
us to the Past; which carry us on safely or dangerously to a 
Future only the gods know. And in this passage, this 
cheqi^ered, doubtful passage from thinking to doing, an in¬ 
finite savdtir and paSsion* of life is somehow disengaged. It 
penetrates through the boredom, through all the failure, 
public and personal ? it enwraps'the spectacle and the actors; 
it carries and supports patriot aqd adventurer alike!' 

Ideas, perceptions of this kind—thd first chill over—stole 
upon ana conquered Marcella. Presently it was as though 
sheh 4 d passed into Wharton's place, wa»seeing with his eyes, 
feeling with his nerves. It would be a success Vhis speech— 
it was a success 1 The House was gained, was attentive. A 
case long fatniliar to it in portions ancj fragments, whichhad 
been spoilt by violence and discredited by ignorance, was 
being presented to it with nil the resources of a great talent— 
with brilliancy, moderation, practical detail—-moderation 
above all I From the slight historical sketch, ,with which the 
speech opened, of the English “ working day," the causes and 
the result%of the Factory Acts—through the general descrip¬ 
tion of the present situation, of the workman’s present hours, 
opportunities afid demands, t^e growth of the desire for State 
control, the machinery by which it was to be enforced, and 
the effects it npght be expected to have on* the workman him¬ 
self, on the great ymy of the “ unemployed,” on wages, on 
production, anjd on® the economic future bf England—the 
speaker carried his thread of luminous speech without ever 
losing his audience for an instant. A£ every point he ad¬ 
dressed himself Vo the smoothing of difficulties, to the pro¬ 
pitiation of dears; and when, after the long and masterly 
handling of detail, he came to his peroration—to the bartering 
of capitalist terrors, to* tjie indication of the workman's 
claim to fix the conditions of his labour, and to the vision 
lightly and simply touched of the regenerate working home 
of tho future, inhabited by free men, dedicated to something 
beyond the first Drutak necessities of thfrbodily life, possessed 
indeed of ito proper share Of the human inheritance of leisure, 
knowledge, and delight—the crowded benches before and 
behind him grudged turn nonebf it. The House of Commons 
is not tolerant of ” flights,” except from itscharte&d masters. 
But this young maqhad earned his flight, and they heard him 
patiently. £or,the rest, the Govbiyment^had been most 
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attracthfel/ woqed; fend the Liberal party, in the midst of 
much plain speaking, had t>eejL treated on the whole witfe a 
deference and a fort^ajance that had long been conspicuously 
lacking in the utterances of thS Labcuir men. 

“ ‘Tjie mildest mannered man/ et :etera,” Said a smiling 
member of the late Government to a companion on the front 
Opposition bench, as Wharton sat down amid the general 
stir and mowemenf which betoken the ^teak-up oPa crowded 
House, and the end of a successful speech which people are 
eager to discuss in the lotrtfies. 4 ‘ A fine performance, eh ? 
great advance on anything last year.” % 

“ Bears about asnftiuclv relation to facts as I do to the 
angels," growled the man addressed. * 

“ What! as l§ad as that ? ” said the other, lad&hitig. 
“ Look I th^r have put up old Denny. I think I shall stay 
and hear him.” And he laid down his hat again which he 
had,taken up. # * , • 

Meanwhile Marcella in the Ladies’ Gallery had thrown 
herself back in her chair ^ith a long breath. 

” How can one listen to anything else ? ” she said, and for 
a long time she sat staringeat the House without hearing a 
word of what the very competent, caustic, and well-informed" 
manufacturer on the f Government side was saying. JEvery 
dramatic and aesthetic instinct she possessed—and she was 
full of them—yhad been stirre$ and gatisficcf by the speech 
and the speaker. 

But more than that. He had spoken for the toiler and the 
poor; his peroration above all had cqp1$ined tones and 
accents which ufere in* fact the products of something per¬ 
fectly sincere in the speaker’s motley#personality*; and this 
girl, who in her wilcl way haa given* herself to the poor!* had 
followed him with all her passionate heart—yet, at t^ 
same time, with an amount of intellectual dissent every now 
and then as to measures and rftetnods, a scepticism ofjdetail 
which astonished herself I A yejufbefore she had been as a 
babe besid® him, whether in matters of pure mind or of 
worldly experience. Now she was for the first time con¬ 
scious of a curious growth—independence. # mot 

But the intellectu&l revolt, such aait was, was lost again 

SfSnuS 88 ^ arose fe* the general irflpression whioh the speech 
nad left upon her—m this warm quickening of the pulses, las 
romantic interest in th§ figure,"the scene, the y<JUng emerging 
personality. • • 

^ Edith Craven looked* at her with wondering amusement, 
bne and iter brothers w^rl typical Ventunsts*—ajittle cynical; 
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therefore, towards all the world, friend dir fcft. r A Vehturist is 


a Socialist minus cant, and a cauSe which cannot exist at all 
without a passion of sentiment lays it doyyn—through him— 
as a first law, tnat septiment in public is the abominable 
thing. Edith Craven thought that after all Marcella was 
little less raw and simple now than she had been in the old 


days. 

“ Tliere'i ” said Mhrcella with relief, 


that’s done. Now, 


who’s this ? That man Wilkins 1 ” 


Her tone showed her disgust. '* ‘Wilkins had sprung up the 
instant Wharton’s Conservative ODponent had given the first 
decisive sign of sitting down. AnottM man on the same 
side was also up; but Wilkins, black and frowning, held his 
own stubbornly, and his rival subsided. • *- 

With the first sentences of the new speech thd House knew 
that it was to have an emotion, and men came trooping in 
again. And certainly the 5h<$rt, stormy utterance -was 
dramatic enough. Dissent on-the part of*an important 
North Country Union from some of the most vital machinery 
of the Bill which had been sketched by Wharton—personal 
jealousy and distrust of the mo\er of the resolution—denial 
* of Lis ^representative place, and sneers at his- kid-gloved 
attempts +o help a class with which he had nothing to do¬ 
th© most violent protest against the servility with which *lie 
had truckled t& the now effete party of free contract and 
political enfranchisement—and the most passionate assertion 
that between^ any Labour party worthy of the name and 
either of the great parties of the past there'lay and must lie a 
gulf of hatred ^unfathomable and unquenchable, till Labour 
had got its rights, and^landlord, employer, and dividend- 
hunter were trampled beneath its heel—all these ugly or lurid 
things emerged with surprising clearness from the torrent of 
North Country speech. Fqr twenty minutes Nehemiah Wil¬ 
kins yoted in one of the best “ times ” of his life. That he 
was an orator thousands hf 0 working men had borne him wit¬ 
ness again and again ; and in his own opinion he had never 
spoken better. ' 

• TIi 3 House at first enjoyed its Sensation. Then, as tfie 
hard 'dfbrds rattled on, it passed easily into the stage of 
amusement: Lady Craddck’s burly husband bent forward 
from thj front Opposition bench, caught'Wharton’s eye, and 
smiled, Cis though to say, " What! you haven’t even been 
able to keep up appearances so far 1 ” And Wilkins’s final 
attack upon the Liberals—who, after ruining their own 
chances and the chances of the country, weft nowdcome cap 
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in hand^o the vorkidg man whining for his support as their 
only hope of recovery—wal delivered to a mocking choru%of 
laughter and gheerf, yi the midst of which, witlj an angry 
shake of his great shoulders, fie ftmjg’himself down on his 
seat. | 1 

Meanwhile Wharton, who had spent the first part of 
Wilkins’s speech in a state of restless fidget, his hat oyer his 
eyes, was alternately sitting eretft with radiant looks, or 
talking rapidly to Bennett, who had come to sit beside him. 
The Home Secretary got after Wilkins had sat down, find 
spent a? genial forty minutes in delivering the Government 
non possumus, coucffAl, or course, in the tone of deference to 
King Labour which the modern statesman learns at his 
mother's knee, but enlivened with a good deal of ironidhl and 
effective peifffexity as to •which hand to shake and whose 
voice to follow, and winding up with a tribute of compliment 
to Wharton, mixed wj^h some meat mock condol&ice with the 
Opposition under the ferocities of some others of its nominal 
friends. • * • 

Altogether, the finishea performance of the old stager, the 
habituS. While it was going on, Marcella noticed that Aldous. 
Raeburn had come back again to his seat next to the speaker, 
who was his official cljief. Every now and then the Minister 
tinned .to him, and Raeburn handed him a volume of Han¬ 
sard or the copy of some ParUhmentmry .Return whence the 
great man was to quote. Marcella watched every move¬ 
ment ; then from the Government bench her eye sped across 
the House to Wharton sitting once more tku«ed in his hat, his 
arms folded in frftnt of him. A little shiver ©^excitement ran 
through her. The two men t upon whom her life* had far 
turned were once more in prcsenpe* of, pitted against/each 
other-*-and she once more looking on ! / 4*» 

When the Home Secretary sat flown, the House was grow¬ 
ing restive with thoughts of diftner. and a general movement 
had begun—when it was seen thar Bennett was up. Again 
men who had gone out came back, and those who were still 
tjiere resigned themselves. Bennett was a force in the 
House, a man always listened to and universally respected, 
and the curiosity felt? as to the relations between him and this 
new star and would-be leader had been for sortie time con¬ 
siderable. # • 

When Bennett sat d8wn the importance of tfte mAnber for 
West Brodkshire,‘both in the House an<f in the country, had 
risen a hundred per cent. A man who pver a great part of 
the nortlhwas tfHaboiyr Concerns the unquestioned master of 
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many legions, and whose political position? had hitherto been 
o ne of conspicuous moderation, ' even to his own hurt, had 
given Wharton ^he wannest possible backing.; had endorsed 
his proposals to their ipost contentious and doubtful details, 
and in a few generous though still perhaps ambiguous words 
had let the House see what he personally thought of the serv¬ 
ices rendered to labour as a whole during the past five years, 
and to the weak afid scattered group of Labour members 
in particular, since his entrance into Parliament, by the 
yohng and brilliant‘man beside *ifim. t> 

Bennett was no orator. He wps a plain man, ennbbled by 
the training of religious dissent, at tne same time indiffer¬ 
ently served often by an imperfect education. But the very 
simplicity and homelin'ess of its expression gave additional 
weight to this first avowal of a‘strong conviction that the 
time had come when the Labour party must have separate¬ 
ness and a reader if it were to nse out of insignificance^; to 
this frank renunciation of whatever personal ' claims his own 
past might have given him ; and to the promise of unqualified 
support to the policy of the younger man, in both its ener¬ 
getic and conciliatory aspects. * He threw out a little, not 
unkindly, indignation, if one may be allowed the phrase, in 
the direction of Wilkins—who in the, middle of the speech 
abruptly walked out—and before he sat down, the close 
attention, the looks, dhe cheers, the evident excitement of 
the men sitting about him—amongst whom were'two-thirds 
of the whole .Labour representation in Parliament—made it 
clear to the Houso-that the speech marked* an epoch not only 
in the career <?i H&ry Wharton, but in the parliamentary 
history of the great industrial {movement. 

Tne white-bearded bore under the Gallery, whom Wharton 
;Vad pointed out to Marcella, got up as Bennett subsided. 
The House streamed out l^ke one man. Bennett, exhausted 
by the heat and the effort, 'mopped his brow with his red 
handkerchief, and, in th£ tension of fatigue, started as he felt 
a touch upon his arm. Wharton was bending over to him— 
perfectly white, with a lip he in vain tried to steady. 

can’t thank you,” he said ; 1 “ I«should make a fool 
' of my&lf.” ^ ? • - 

o Bennett ‘nodded pleasantly, and presently both were 
messing into the outgoing crowd, avoiding each other with 
the inefodicdble instinct of the Englishman. 

Wharton did not recover his self-control completely till, 
after an ordeal of c talk and handshaking in the Lobby, he 
was on his way to the Ladies' Gap.erv. *Then *tn a flash 
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he found ttmtjlf• fil&d with the spirits, the exhilaration, 
of a schoolboy. This wohderful experience behind hup I 
—and upstairs, wqityig for him, those eyes, fhat face I 
How could he get her to himself Sorpehow for a moment— 
and dispose of that Craven girl ? * 

“ 'Well I ” he said to her joyously, as she turned round in 
the darkness of the Gallery. # 

But she sms seized with suddfen shyness, add he felt, 
rather than saw, the glow of pleasure and excitement which 
possessed her* “ Don’t letTs talk here,*’ she said. “ Can’t 
we go out ? I am melted J ” « 

“ Yes, of course ! ••Come on to the Terrace. It’s a divine 
evening, and we shall find our party there.—Well. Miss 
Craven, were yoig interested ? ” • . • • 

Edith smiftd demurely. • “ I thought it a good debate,” 
she said. • 

“£onfound these Yentufisi* prigs ! ” was Wharton’s in* 
ward remark as he lea the way. 

CHASTER IX. 

“ How enchanting I ” cried Marcella, as they emeaged on 
the Terrace ; and rivpr, shore, and sky operifed upon* them 
iii* all the thousand-tinted light and shade of a still and 
perfect evening. ” Oh, how {tot weswese—&nd how badly 
you treat us in those dens 1 ” 

Those confident‘eyes of "Wharton’s shone aq they glanced 
at her. She wore*a pretty white dress oi some cotton stuff 
—it seemed to Him he remembered it tof olfl—and on the 
waving masses of hair lay a little busch of black lace^that 
called itself a bonneJU with black strings tied demurely under 
the chin. The abundance of character and dignity in th* 
beauty which yet to-night was sp young and glowing—-the 
rich arresting note of the vdlce—the inimitable carriage 
of the head—Wharton realized, tHem all at the moment 
with peculiar vividness, because he felt them in some sort 
aq additions to his ovni personal wealth. To-night she 
was in his power, his possession. , •* 

The Terrace was ffill of people, and*aliye with a I&bel of 
talk. Yet, as he carried his companions forwafd in search 
of Mrs. Lane, he saw that Marcella was instantly fharked. 
Every one who passed them, or made way for them* looked 
and lookecfagain. • • 

The girl, absorbed in Jier pleasant or agitating impres¬ 
sions, kn^hv notntng of^hcr own effect. shq*waf drinking in 
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the sunset light—the poetic mystery of thtf river~the lovely 
litvs of the bridge—the assocjatidns of the place where She 
stood, of /this great building overshadowing her. Every 
now and then she started in a kind of terror lest some 
figure in the 'dusk should be Aldous Raeburn £ theq when 
a stranger showed himself she gave herself up again to her 
young/ pleasure in the crowd and the spectacle. But 
Wharton knew that? she* 1 was observed j* Wharton caught 
the whisper that followed her. His vanity, already so well 
fed* this evening, took the attention given ,to her as so 
much iresh homage to itself ; and she had more arid more 
glamour for him in the reflected light this publicity, this 
common judgment. 

** Ah, here are the Lanes ! " he said,*defecting at last a 
short lady in black amid a group«of men. 1 
Marcella and Edith were introduced. Then Edith found 
a friend in & young London yiefnber who was to be one of 
the party, and strolled off witfr- him till dixmer should* be 
announced. < r « 

“ I wiH just take Miss Boyce to the end of the Terrace," 

,said Wharton to Mr. Lane ; “we shan't get anything to 
eat yet»awhile. What a crowd ! The Alresfords not come 
yet, Lsee.ft, 

Lane shrugged his shoulders as he looked round. . 

“ Raeburn his a. pacty to-tyight. And there are at least 
three or four others besides ourselves. I should think food 
and service will be equally scarce 1 " 

'Wharton glaqccd quickly at Marcella. But she was 
talking to Mrs'. ( «Lan0, and had heard Qothirtg. 

“ Let me just show you the Terrace," he said to her. 
“ No chance of dinner for anotner twenty minutes." 
t^They strolled‘away together. As they moved along, a 
number of men waylaid the speaker of the night with talk 
and congratulations—glancing the while at the lady on his 
left. But presently the^ ^ere away from'the crowd which 
hung about the main entrance,to the Terrace, and had 
reached the comparatively quiet western end, where were 
onlye few pairs and groups walking up and down. 

“ Shall I see Mr. Burnett ? " she asked him eagerly, as 
they paused** by the parapet, looking down upon the gray- 
brown water swishing under the fast incoming tide. “I 
want tojfr* * 1 * 

“ I asked him to dine, but he wouldn't.- He Has gone to 
a prayer-meeting —pt least I guessL so. There is a famous. 
American evangelist speaking in 'W^stmiOTter tOmight-r* 
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I am as ^eftaii\ se I*ever am of anything that Bennett is 
there—dining on Moody aftid Sankey. Men are a medley, 
don’t you think ? po vou liketl his speech ? ” m 

“ How coolly you ask! ” sh^ said, laughing. “ bid you f ” 
He was silent a moment, his smiling gaze* fixed on the 
water/ Then he turned to her. 

“ How much gratitude do you think I owe him ? ” # 

" As much as ^ou can pay,” ^she Said with •emphasis. 

“ I never heard anything more complete, more generous.” 

“ So you wgre carried aw&y ? ” • • 

She looked at him with a curious, sudden gravity—a 
touch of defiance. •• 

“ No; neither by him, nor by you. I don’t believe in 
your Bill—and I^Lm sure you will nfever carry itj ” * • 
Wharton lifted his eyebrows. ’ 

“ Perhaps you’ll tell me where you are,” he said, “ that 
I m^y know how to J:alk ?• When we last dis&issed these 
things at Mellor, I think —yeu were a Socialist ? ” 

" What does it matter yrhat I was last year ? ” she asked 
him gaily, yet with a final inflection of the voice which 
was not gay; I was a baby! Now perhaps I have earned t 
a few poor Jittle opinions—but they are a ragged bundle—. 
and I have never any;time to sort them.” • 

* li Have you left the Venturists ? ” > 

“ No ; but,1 am full of perplexities arfd the Cravens, 

I see, will soon be for turning me out. You understand— 

1 know some working fplk now 1 « 

” So you did latt year.” _ _ 

“ No,” she insisted, shaking her heitd ; 1 * that was all 
different. But now I am in # their wurld—I live avith them 
—and they talk to, me. One everting in # the week r am 
' at home ’ for all the people I know in our Buildings—megi 
and women*. Mrs. Hurd—you know whom b mean ? ”— 
her brow contracted a moment—* she comes with hes sew¬ 
ing to keep me company ; so ,dfles Edith Craven ; and 
sometimes the little room* is packed. The men smoke— 
when we can have the windows open !—and I believe I 
shall soon smoke too—it makes them talk .better. Yfc-get 
all sorts—Socialists, Conservatives, Radicals— 

“ And you don’t think much of the Socialists *? ” 9 

"Well, they are the interesting, dreamy felkrcffe,” she 
said, laughing, ** who tlon’t save, and muddlfe thdlr Eves. 
And as fOT argument, the Socialist workman doesn’t care 
twopence for facts—that don’t suit hhn. It's superb the 
way he t&ats tnBm I ” 9 
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“ Z should like to know who does dare* l ” said Wliarton 
wi£h a shrug. Then he turned with his back to the parapet, 
ttys better r to command her. He had t^ken off his hat for 
coolness, and the wind r playelt with the crisp curls of hair. 
“ But tell mb, 1 * he went on, “ who has beep tampering 
with you ? Is it H&llin ? You told me you saw him 
often/* 

“ Perhaps. But *what- if it’s everything living f — 
saving your presence 1 A year ago at any rate the world 
wa»aU black —or white—to me.* »Now I lie angpke at night, 
puzzling my head about the shades between—which makes 
the difference. A compulsory Ei^ht Hdurs* Day for all men 
in all trades t *’ Her note of scorn startled him. " You 


know you won’t get it! «■ And all the otker^jbig exasperating 
things you 'talk about—public organization of labour, and 
( the re9t—you .won’t get them till all the world is a New 
Jerusalem—iand when the wprlU is ^ New Jerusalem a no¬ 
body will want them! ** * * 

Wharton made her an ironical bow. , 

“ Nicely said !—though we have heard it before. Upon 
my word, you have marched tJ—or Edward Hallin has 
' carried .you. So now you think the poor are as* well off as 
possible, m the best of all possible worlds—is that the 
result of your nursing ? You agree with Denny, in fact— 
the man who gbt up after m&” 

His tone annoyed her. Then suddenly the name sug¬ 
gested to her a recollection,that brought a frown. 

“ That was* tlje jnan, then, you attacked in the Clarion 
this morning ! ” * 

“ Ah 1 you read me! ** said 'VCharton with sudden 

E iiiire. " Yes—that 1 opened the fampaign. As you 
w, of coursd, Craven has gone doWn, and the * strike 
w lns next «week. Soon we shall bring two batteries to 
bear, Jie letting fly as correspondent ana I from the office. 
I enjoyed writing that article.” 

** So I should think,** she said dryly. “All I know is, it 
. made one reader passionately certain that there was another 
side .to the matter I There may nbt I dare say thefe 
isn*t; but on me at lftasrt that was tho> effect. Why is It,*’ 
she broke out witll vehemence, “ that not a single labour 
piper is*sver capable of the simplest justice to an opponent? ** 
" You think any other soix of paper is any better ? ** 
he asked her scornfully. * 

. 11 1 dare say not. t But that doesn’t matter to me. It is 
we who talk pi justice, of respect, and sympathy from man 
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to man, %nfl fhfM* xrt go and blacken the men who don’t 
agree with us—whole clasles, ±hat is to say, of our fellow- 

4 _ - ! Jilt _j i « • ^ i i m i m. _ 


countrymen, not inJ the old honest slashing style, Tartufiss 
that we are!—but with all the delicate methods of a new 
art of $ lander, pursued almost for its own sake. We know 
so much better—always—than our opponents, we hardly 

oxron Oka * 1 aUIImJ 


In spite of himself, 'Wharton flushed. u My best thank9 ! 99 
he said. “ Anything mort } I prefer to take my drublfing 
all at oifce." - » 

She looked at him^eadiiy. “ Why did you write* or allow 
that article on the West Brookshire landlords two days ago? ” 
Wharton started* 4 " Well, wasn't?it true ? " • 4 

“No,” shd said with a*curling lip ; " and I think you 
know it wasn't true." • 

“,What 1 as to the Raeburns ? Upon my word, I should 
have imagined*" he said slowly, ** that it represented your 
views at one time with tolerable accuracy." 

Her nerve suddenly deserted her. She bent 'over the 
parapet, and, staking up sf tiny stone that lay near, she« 
threw it unsteadily into the river. He saw the hand stfake. 

," Look here," he said, turning round so. that he tod leant 
over the river, his arms on the parapet, h^g voice close to 
her ear. " Are you always g&ing t<f quarrel with me like 
this ? Don't you Jmow mat there is no one in the world 
I would sooner please if I could > " 

She did not spe&k. 

“ In the first place,".he said, laughing, " as to my speech, 
do you suppose that I believe in tngttBill which f aesepbed 
just now ?.# • 


11 1 don't know," she said indignantly, once more playing 
with the stones on the wall. 11 1$ sounded likefit." 

"That is my gift—my little carillon, as Renan would 
say. But do you imagine I want you or any one else to 
tell me that we shan't get «uch a Bill for generations ? Of 
CQurse we shan't l ” % 

u Then why do ymu. make farcical speeches, bambeftding 
your friends and misteading the HousS o( Commons ? " 

He saw the old storm-signs wfth glee—the lightningjta, 
the eye, the rose on the cheek; She was never so flfeautiful 
as when she was angry? * • 

“. Becaule, my’dear lady —we must* generate our force. 
Steam must b$ got uj 5 -#-I am engaged in doing It. We 
■han’t g ett a coApulsqry jeight hours* day.foa all trades— 
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but in the course of file agitation for that preciburf"illusion, 
aryl by the help of a great deal of beating of tom-toms, and 
gathering ( of clans, we shall get a gr^aq.mai\y other things 
by the way that we- dp want. Hearten your friends, and 
mghten youf enemies-—there is no other w^y of |coring 
in politics—and the particular score doesn't matter. How 
don't look at me as if you would like to impeach me !—or 
I shall tufn the tables. *1 am still fightifig for«my illusions 
in my own way— you, it seems, have given up yours 1 " 

But for once he diad underrated her sensp of humour. 
She broke into a low, merry laugh which a little disconcerted 
him. i ** 

11 You'mock me ? " he said quickly, “ think me insincere, 
unscrupulous ? Well, 1 dare say 1 But ^ou have no right 
to mock me. Last year, again and agam, you promised 
me guerdon. .Now it has come to paying—and I claim I ” 
His low distinct voice in her dhr had a magnetizing effect 
upon her. She slowly turned hfir face to him, overcome by 
—yet fighting against—ipemory. If she had seen in him 
the smallest sign of reference to* that scene she hated to 
think of, he would have probably lost this ^iold upon her 
on the*,spot. But his tact was perfect. She nothing 
but a*, look of* dignity and friendship^ which brought upon 
her with a rush all those tragic things they had shared arid 
fought through; purifying things of pity aqd fear, which 
had so often seemed to her tne atonement for, the washing 
away of that old baseness., 

He saw her ra^e tremble a little. Then she said proudly,— 
” I promised to be grateful. So I am." 1 
“ No, no i he said, still in the same low tone. " You 
promised me a friend. 'Where*" is she ? " 

She made no* answer. Her hands wfete hanging loosely 
over the water, and her eyes were fixed on the haze oppo¬ 
site, whence emerged the c blfocks of the great hospital and 
the twinkling points of innumerable lamps. But his gaze 
compelled her at last, anil she t turned back to him. . He 
saw an expression half hostile, half moved, and pressed 
on before she could speak. _ 

“ Why do you bugy yourself in that nursing life ? " he 
said dryly.« "It *ts not «the life for you; it does not fit 
ybu in dhe least." 

“ Yo»: test* your friends ! K she cried, her cheek flaming 
again at the provocative change of voice. “ What possible 
right have you to that remark ? ” . 

“ I know you ahd I know the causes yard wan# to serv?. 
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You can't serve therfi wl^pre you are. Nursing is not far 
you ; you are wanted among«your own class—among your 
equals—among th# people w|jo are changing and shaping 
England. It is hbsurd. You are masquerading.” 

She«gave him a little sarcastic nod. “ Thank you. I'am 
doing a little honest work for the first time in my life.” 

He laughed. IJt \tois impossible to jtell whether he was 
serious or ] 5 bsing. ” You are juft what you were in one 
respect—terribly in the rig^t! Be a little humble to-night 
for a changet Come, condescend to the classes t Do you 
see Mr. Thane calling^ us ? • 

And, in fact, Mr. Lane, with his arm in the, air, was 
eagerly beckoning to them from the^ distance. 

“ Do you JknoW Lady Selina Farrell ? ” he asked Her* as 
they walked quickly back *0 the dispersing crowd. 

‘'No ; who is she ? " 

Wharton laughed. • 

“ Providench should contrive to let Lady Selina overhear 
that question oftce a week—in your tone ! Well, she is a 
personage—Lord Alresford’s daughter—unmarried—rich— 
has a salon, or thinks she Thas—manipulates a great many« 
people’s fortunes and lives—or thinks she does, which, Tifter 
ajl, is what matters-*-to Lady Selina. She wants tef know 
you badly. T)o you think you can be kind^o her ? There 
she is—you will let me introduce you *? She dines with 
us.” ^ * 

In another moment Marcella* had been introduced to a 
tall, fair lady in,! very fashionable black and pink bonnet 
who held out a gracious hand. # • 

“ I have heard so much ©f you J * said Ladj* Selin#,, as 
they walked along the passage to the dining-room together. 

“ It nfust be so wonderful your nursing ! ” 

Marcella laughed rather restively. ” No, I don’t think it 
is,” she said; " there are so many.of us.” • 

“ Oh, but the things you do>— 3 vir. Wharton told me— 
so interesting I ” • 

. Marcella said nothing, and, as to her looks the passage 4 
was dark. Lady Stelina thought her a vesy handsonffi but 
very gauche young %romaU. Still, $au^ie or no, she had 
thrown over Aldous Raeburn ana thirty thousand a ye^r; 
an act which, as Ladj^ Selina,admitted, put you offfc of the 
.common r#n. # # 

V Do you know* most of the people dieting ? ” she inquired 
to her blandest voice. ' i* But no doubt you do. You are 
a great friend ot^Mr. Wharton’s, I think ? *4 
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“He stayed at our house «last ye&” said Marcella 
abruptly. “ No, I don't knew anyboaf.” 

“ Then' shall cl tell you ? • It makes* it more interesting, 
doesn’t it ? «It ought<to be a pleasant littleparty.” 

And the great lady lightly ran over thd names. It 
seemed to Marcella that most of them were very “ smart ” 
or vtty important. » Son^e of the smart names were vaguely 
known to her from Miss Raeburn’s talk oi last year; 
aryl, besides, there yvere a couplf of Tory Cabinet Ministers 
and two or three prominent members. It Vas s^ll rather 
surprising. «< {.c 

At dinner she found herself between one of the Cabinet 
Ministers and the young and good-looking private secretary 
of the other. Both men were agreeable, and* very willing, 
besides, to take trouble with inis unknown beauty. The 
Minister, vfao knew the Raeburns very well, was discussing 
with himself all the time whether this was indeed the* Miss 
Boyce of that story. His suspicion and curiosity were at 
any rat$ sufficiently stroiig to make him ^ive himself much 
pains to draw her out. v 

Her own conversation, however, was niuch distracted 
by thd attention she could not help giving to Eer host and 
his surroundings. Wharton had Lady Selina on his right, 
and the young and distinguished wife of Marcella’s Minister 
on hi 9 left. At the Bther eud of the table ‘sat Mrs. Lane, 
doing her duty spasmodically to Lord -Alresford, who still, 
in a blind oM age, gave himself all the p irs of the current 
statesman and r possible premier. But the talk, on the 
whole, was general—a gay and careless give-and-take of 
parkamerftary, social, rand pacing gossip, the ball flying 
from one accustomed hand to another . 1 • t 

** And Marcella could not get over the astonishment of 
Wharton’s part in it. She £hut her eyes sometimes for an 
instant and tried to see shim as her girrs fancy had seen him 
at Mellor—the solitary, •eccentric figure pursued by the 
hatreds of a renounced Patrici&nate—bringing the enmity 
of his own order as a pledge and. offering to the Plebs ’he 
ask£Q to lead. * Where even was the Speaker of an hour 
ago ? Chaf of Auot aqd of Newmarket; discussion with 
Lady Selina or with his left-hand neighbour of country- 
house * sets/’ with a patter of nam#s which sounded in her 
i$oroful ear like a paragraph from the World $ above all, 
& general air of easy comradeship, which no one at-this 
table, at any rate, "seemed inclined to dispute, with every 
exclusivenesj and every amuse?nei.t of the “idle rich/* 
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whereof-*in*the t Hppular idea—he was held to be one of 
the very particular foes I * # 

No doubt, a$ thejdmner mdVed on, this first impression 
changed somewhat. She begfin to distinguish notes that 
had at first tyeen lost upon her. Shi caught the mocking, 
ambiguous tone under which she herself had so often fumed ; 
she watched the occasional recoil of the women abou\ him, 
as though they h&d been playing with some sbft-pawed 
animal, and had beeq suddenly startled by the gleam of 
its claws. These things pftzzled, partly propitiated her. 
But on the whole she was restless and hostile. How was it 
possible—from such*f>ersofial temporizing—such a fritter¬ 
ing of the forces and sympathies—to win the single-minded¬ 
ness and the power without which no great career is bbilt ? 
She wanted tfc talk with him—reproach him I 
"Well, I must go—worse luck," said Wharton at last, 
laying down his napk^i an<f rising. " Lane, wfcl you take 
charge ? I will join you outside later." 

"If he ever finds us 1 " said her neighbour to Marcella. 
" X never saw the plac! so crowded. It is odd how 
people enjoy these scrambling meals in these very ugly 


rooms. 


Marcella, smiling, lpoked down with him Over, the* bare 
coffee-tavern place, in which their party occupied a sort 
of high table qcross the end, '^•bile two cfrhef small gather¬ 
ings were accommodated in the space Delow. 

" Are there any either rooms tljan this ? " she asked idly. 
"One more," slid a young man acro$s,tl& table, who 
had been introduced to her in the dusk ou^ide, and had 
not yet succeeded in getting her to look at him, as fee desired. 
" But there is anotljpr big party thbre to-night—Raetfarn, 
you knew," he went*on innocently, addressifig the Minister* 
44 he has got-the Winterbourties and the Macdonalds—quite 
a gathering—rather an unusual tiling for him/* » 

The Minister glanced quickly a£ His companion. But she 
had turned to answer a question from Lady Selina, and 
thenceforward, till the party rose, she gave him little oppor¬ 
tunity of observing her. • # « 

As the outward-moving stream of guests was once more 
in the corridor leading to the Terrace, Marcella hurriedly 
made her way to Mrs. Lane. • 

44 1 think/* she said—*" I am’afraid—we ought to he going 
7~my friend and I. Perhaps Mr. Lane^perh&ps he would 
just show us thg way ouk—we can easily find a cab/* 

There #as an'"implying, urgent look in # hej face which 
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struck Mrs. Lane. . But Mr. Lane s lot *4 friendly voice 
broke in from, behind. * , 

,My d^ar Miss Boyce!—we can't possibly allow it—no 1 
no 1—just half an hoar—"whil& they bring us our coffee— 1 -to 
do your homage, you 'know, to the Terrace—and the river 
—and the moon I And then—if you don't want to go back 
to thq House for the division—we will see you safely into 
your cab. ° Look at fi the moon 1 —and the? tide "—they had 
come to the wide door opening on the Terrace—“ aren't they 
doing their very best for you ? ,e 

Marcella looked behind her in despair. Where wasrEdith ? 
Far in the rear!—and fully occupied ^apparently with two 
or three pleasant companions. She could not help herself. 
She Was carried on, with Mr. Lane chatting beside her— 
though the sight of the shining* Terrace, "with' its moonlit 
crowd of figures, breathed into her a terror and pain she 
could hardly control. 1 4 

“Come and look at the water," she said to Mr. Lane; 
“ I would rather not walk up and down, if you don't mind." 

He thought she was tired, ana politely led her through 
the sitting or promenading groips till once , more she wds 
leaning over the parapet, now trying to talk, now to absorb 
herself in + he friagic of bridge, river, and sky, but in reality 
listening all the time with a shrinking heart for the voices 
and the footfalls .that she dreaded. Lady ^Winterbourne, 
above all! How unlucky t 'it was only that morning that 
she had received a forwarded letter from that old friend, 
asking urgently ^of news and her address.” 

" Well, howjdid y©u like the speech to-night— the speech ? " 
said Mr. I ane, a genial Gladstonian "member, more heavily 
weighted with estates than with ideas. “ It was splendid 
%—wasn't it ?—in the way of speaking. Speeches like that 
are a safety valve—-that’s my View of it. Have 'em out— 
all these ideas—get 'cm discu&ed ! "—with a good-humoured 
shake of the head for eifipjiasis. “ Does nobody any harm 
and may do good. I can tell ypu, Miss Boyce, the House 
of Commons is a capital place for taming these clever young 
men*!—you must give them theii 5 heed—and they make 
excellent fellows aftei a bit. Why—who's this ? My dear 
Ljidy Winterbourne!—this is a sight for sair een I " 

And 4 »he portly member vrith great effusion grasped the 
hand 0* a scately lady in black, frhose abundant white 
hair caught the moonlight. 

" Marcella ! " cried a woman's •^oice. 

Yes, then? h$ was 1 —close behind Lady Winterbourne. 
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In tie Jbft daij£aess*he and his party had run upon the two 
persons talking over the ^all^without an idea—a suspicion. 

She hurriedly wftfylrew herself from La£y Winterbourne, 
hesitated a second, then heft oiit Jier hand # to him. The 
light was behind him. She could not see ms face in the 
darkness; out she was suddenly and strangely conscious 
of the whole scene—of the great dark building with its lines 
of fairy-lit Gothic*windows—the Wue ghlf of the nver crossed 
by lines of wavering, light—the swift passage of a steamer 
with its illuminated saftcfon and crowded deck—of*the 
wonderful mixture of m<g>nlight and sunset in the air and 
sky—of this dark ffyKire in front of her. 

Their hands touched. Was there a murmured word from 
him ? She did^not know ; she whs too agitated, fto ’un¬ 
happy to Btear it if these was. She threw herself upon 
Lady Winterbourne, in whom she divined at once a tremor • 
almost equal to her qwn. • . 9 

" Oh ! do come with me—come away 1—I want to talk 
to you l " she said incoherently under her breath, drawing 
Lady Winterbourne with a strong hand. 

' Lady Winterbourne yielded, bewildered, and they moved, 
along the .Terrace. “O my dear, my dear! " cried the 
elder lady—“ to thiqk of finding you here I *How astonish¬ 
ing—how—hpw dreadful 1 No 1—I don't mean that. Of 
course you ^pd he must megt—but* it was only yesterday 
he told me he had never seen you again—since—and it 
gave me a turn. I was very, foolish just, now. There 
now—stay here moment—and tell me About yourself." 

And again they paused by the riv8r, tl*5 girl glancing 
nervously behind her as thqugh sherwere in a oompamy of 
ghosts. Lady Winterbourne recovered I^prself, and Mar¬ 
cella, booking at her, saw the old tragic severity of featuso 
and mien blurred with the*same # softness, the same delicate 
tremor. Marcella clung to Jffer with almost a daughter’s 
feeling. She took up the white, wrinkled hand as it lay on 
the parapet, and kissed it jn the dark so that no one saw. 

“ I am glad to see you again," she said passionately; “ so 
glad I" • * . 

Lady Winterbourne was surprised ind # moved. 

“ But you have never written tdl these months, you un¬ 
kind child! And X have hearjl so little of you—yotff mother 
never seemed to knod. When will you conft and see me 
7-or shall *1 come to you ? 1 can't stator now, for we were 
just going; ipy daughter, Ermyntnfqe Welwyn, has to 
take some one to a tyul. How strange broke off— 

14 
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" how very strange that you and ho should 'have met 
to-mght l He goes off to Italy to-morrow , you know, with 
Lord Maxwell.' 1 i 

** Ye9 ,1 had heard,” said Marcella more steadily. “ Will 
you come to tea with me next week ? Oh, I will write. 
And we must go too—where can my friend be ? ” 

She looked round in dismay, and up and down the Ter¬ 
race for Edith. ' 6 

“ I will take you back to the Lanes,anyway,” said Lady 
Winterbourne; “ or chall we look after you ? . 

“ No 1 no 1 Take me back to the Lanes.” * 

“ Mamma, are you coming ? ” skid a^oice like a softened 
version of Lady Winterbourne’s. Then something small 
and thin ran forward, and a girl’s voice sai<J, piteously,— 

1,9 Dear Lady Winterbourne, my frock and my hair take 
. so long to do !• I shall be cross with my maid, and look 
like a fiend. ^ Ermyntrude will bb sorrv she ever knew pie. 
Do cornel” c 

“ Don’t cry, Betty. I certainly shan’t take you if you 
do ! ” said Lady Ermyntrude laugning. “ Mamma, is this 
.Miss Boyce— your Miss Boyce ? ”i 

She and Marcella shook hands, and they talked a little, 
Lady Ermpntrfide under cover of the darkness looking hard 
and curiously at the tall stranger whom, as it happened, sh b 
had never seen 'before. t Marcella had little nation of what 
she was saying. She was far more conscious of the girlish 
form hanging on Lady Winterbourne’s atm than she was of 
her own words ; t , cf " Betty’s ” beautiful soft eyes—also 
shyly and grayely 'fixed upon herself—under that mar¬ 
vellous cloud of fair hair; the long, pointed chin; the 
whimsical little face. 

' - “ Well, none ol you are any good ! ” said Betty at last in 
a tragic voice. “ I shall have tfc walk home my own poor 
little self, and * ask a p'leeceihan.’ Mr. Raeburn 1 ” 

He disengaged himself‘frpm a group behind and came— 
with no alacrity. Betty ran up to him. 

” Mr. Raeburn! Ermyntrude and Lady Winterbourne 
are going to sleep here, if you don’t mi$d making arrange¬ 
ments 1 But I want a hansom.” # 

At that vefy moment Mdrcella caught sight of Edith stroll¬ 
ing alongtowards her with a copple of members, and chatting 
as though the 1 world had never rolledhnore evenly. 

“ Oh, there she is-^there is my friend ! ” cried Marcella to 
Lady Winterbourne*.* “ Good-nightr-good-njght! ” 

She was hurr^ng off when she sav^ Aldous Raeburn was 
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stanSirffe alon^a#no 4 ient. The exasperated Betty had made 
a dart from his side to “*colJpct ” another straying member 
of the party.. • ! • # 

An impulse she could not ma^tej scattered her wretched 
discomfort-j-even her chafing sense of being the observed of 
manjp eyes. She walked up to him. Will you tell me about 
Lord Maxwell ? ” she said in a tremulous hurry. “ J am so 

sorry he isiill—I “hadn’t heard—h-• 

She dared not look up. Was that his voice answering ? 

“ Thank you. We hafck been verj* anxious about him ; 
but the doctors to-day give a rather better report. "We take 
him abroad to-moifW.” 

“ Marcella I at last I ” cried Edith Craven, catching hold of 
her friend ; " lost me ? Oh, •nonsense ; it wasnalhthe 
Other way. • But look, there is Mr. Wharton coming-out. I 
must go—come and say good-night—everybody is depart-. 

in&” m * • # 

Aldous Raeburn lilted his hat. Marcella felt a sudden rush 


of humiliation-r-jpain—sore resentment. That cold, strange 
tone—those unwilling words t She had gone up *to him, as 
undisciplined # in her repentance as she had been in aggression, 
full of a passionate yearning to make friends, somehow to 
convey to him that ^Jie “ was sorry,” in the otd child'saphrase 
Which, her self-willed childhood had used so little. There 
could be no iyisunderstanding®possible ! . He of all men knew 
best how irrevocable was the past. But why, when life has 
brought reflection,* and you realize at length, that you have 
vitally hurt, perhaps maimed, another human being, should 
it not be possible to fling conventions %side* and go to that 
human being with the fra^k confession which* by ^11 the 
promises of ethics gmd religion ought to bging peace—peace 
and a» soothed conscience ? m 


But she had been repulsed—put aside, so she took it—and 
by one of the kindest and mo$frgenerous of men l She moved 
along the Terrace in a maze, seqnf nothing, biting her lip to 
keep back the angry tear^ All that obscure need, that new 
stirring of moral life within her—which had found issue in this*; 
HtUe futile advance towards a man who i\ad once loaned her 
and could now, it seemed, only despite ana dislike her—was 
beating and swelling stormlike Within Her. She had taken 
being loved so easily, so mucji as a matter of courts t How 
was it that it hurt hdt now so much to havd lostdove and 


power and consideration ? She had ntver felt any passion 
for Aldous Raeburn—h%d taken him ligjitly and shaken him , 

off with*a minimum .of remorse. Yet tomigfit a few cold 

^ * 
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words from him—the proud manner a ‘knoment— 
had inflicted a smart upon <her she q>uld hardly bear. 
Thay had made her feel herself so alcyje, unhappy, uncared 
fori - •. * ** 

But, on the contrary, she must be happy!— must be loved l 
To this, and this only; had she been brought by the hard 
experience of this strenuous year. * 

* * * r * * * 

“ O Mrs. Lane, be an angel!" exclaimed Wharton’s 
voice. " Just one tarn—five mitlutes I The division will 
be called directly, and then we will all thank our stars and 
go to bed.l " 

In smother instant he was at Marcella’s side, bareheaded, 
radiant, reckless even, as he was wont t<5 b*t in moments of 
excitement. He had seen her spe&k to Raeburn as he came 
** out on the T^rr&ce, but his mind was too full for any percep¬ 
tion of other people’s situations—eve* hers. He was ab¬ 
sorbed with himself, and with h^r, as she fitted his present 
need. The smile of satisfied vanity, of stimulated ambition, 
was on Ins lips ; and his good-humour inclined him more than 
over to Marcella and the pleasuie of a women’s company. 
He passbd witty ease from triumph to homage ; his talk now 
audacious, "how confiding, offered her a deference, a flattery, 
to which, as he was fully conscious, the events of the evening 
had lent a new prestige 1 . » 

She too, in his eyes, had triumphed—had made her mark. 
His ears were dull of the comments made upon her to-night 
by the little world on the Terrace. If it wdre not for money 
—hateful money l—what more brilliant wife J could be desired 
for a.ny risfng man ? 

So me five minutes lengthened into ten, and by the time 
£he division was called, and Wharton hurried off, Mafrcella, 
soothed, taken out of herself, rescued from the emptiness and 
forlomness of a tragic moment:, had given him more conscious 
cause than she had ever given him yet to think her kind and 
fair. i 

CHAPTER X. 

" My dear Ned, do .be reasonable t Yotir sister is in despair, 
and so am I.' Why do you torment us by staying on here in 
the heat, and taking all these engagements, which you know 

you are no more fit for than-" 

“ A sick grasshopper," laughed Hallin. ** Healthy wretch! 
Did Heaven give you that sun-burh only that you might 
come home frem^taly and twit us weaklings'? Do you think 
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I waht to? took asxunjbustious as you ? * Nothing too much/ 

my good frienti r’’ • 

Aldous looked* mown upoif the speaker with an anxiety 
quite untouched by Hallin’s # chaff. . • * 

“ Miss Hallin tells me,” he persist^!, " that fou are wearing 
your^blf out with this lecturing campaign, that you don’t 
sleep, and that she is more unhappy about you than she has 
been for months.* Why not give»it up now, rest, anti begin 
again in the winter ? ” 

Hallin sniffed a little as he sat with # the tips of his fingers 
lightly* joined in front of him. *' I doubt whether ,1 shall 
live through the winter/*he said quietly. 

Raeburn started. Hallin in general spoke of His health, 
when he allows! it to be mentioned at all, in the most 
cheerful terms. 9 

“ Why you should behave as though you wished to make a 
such a prophecy true I han’t conceive! ” her said in im-* 
patient pain., • # * 

Hallin offered no immediate answer, and Raeburn, who was 
standing in front of him, leaning against the woodwork of the 
open window, looked unh%ppffy at the face and form of his 
friend. Ip youth that face had possessed a Greek^sesenity 
and blitheness, dependent perhaps on its clear ^nuilifie fea¬ 
ture, the stqady transparent eyes— cceli lucida templa —the 
fresh fairness of the complexion, arn^thq bearish brow under 
its arch of pale brown hair, ^.nd to stronger men there had 
always been something peculiarly winning m the fragile grace 
of figure and movements, suggesting, as ^hety- did, sad and 
perpetual compromise between the spirits eagerness and the 
body’s weakness. * # r f 

“ Don’t make yourself unlfappy, my dear boy, said Hallin 
at last, putting up*& thin hand and touching his friend ; “J 
shall give up soon. Moreover, it will give me up. Workmen 
want to do something else with •their evenings in July than 
spend them in listening to stuffy lectures. I shall go to tho 
Lakes. But there are a few engagements still ahead, and—I 
confess I am more restlesfe than I used to be. ‘ The nighty 
cometh, when no xpan ean work.’" 

They fell into a certain amount of 4isctftsive talk—of the 
political situation, working-class opinion^and the rest. Rae¬ 
burn had been alive now for some time to a curious ahangf of 
balance 1 in his friend’# mind.* Hallin’s buoyant y#uth had 
concerned* itself almost entirely with positive* crusades and 
enthusiasms. Of late hf seemed rather to have passed into 
a period of negations, of strong opposition to certain current 
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isms and faiths ; and the happy boyish c ton@ of eafirlidr years 
hado become the “ stormy noje 6f men^ contention-tost, ” 
wh&h belongs, indeed, as truly to such £ ‘character as the 
joy of young ideals. ' 0 * 

He had always been to some extent divided frqm Raeburn 
and others of his early friends by his passionate democracy— 
his belief in, and trust of, the multitude. For Halim, the 
divine originating life c was ^realized and manifested through 
the common humanity and its struggle as a whole ; for Rae¬ 
burn', only in the best of it, morally br intellectually—the rest 
remaining an inscrutable problem., which did not, indeed, 
prevent fa<ith, but hung upon it like a tfead weight. Such 
divisions, however, are among the common divisions of 
thiitkiiig men, and had nfever interfered with the friendship 
of these two in the least. v 

e But the developing alienation between Hallin and hun¬ 
dreds of his Working-men friends Was of an infinitely keeper 
and sorer kind. Since he had. begun his lecturing and 
propagandist life. Socialist ideas of all kinds had made great 
way in England. And, on the whole, as the prevailing type 
of them grew stronger, Hallin’s sympathy with them nad 
grown weaker and weaker. Property to him meant “ self- 
realization *>” aVid the abuse of property was no more just 
ground for a crusade which logically aimed at*doing away 
with it than the 1 abuse < of ottugr human powers or instincts 
would make it reasonable to try and do away with—say love 
or religion. Tq give property, and therewith the fuller human 
opportunity, to those that have none, was the inmost desire 
of his life. And, not fnerely common property—though, like 
al! trjjp soldiers of the human cause, he believed that common 
property will be ip the future enormously extended—but in 
K.e first place, ana above all, to distribute the discipline and 
the trustof personal and private pdssessionamong anmfmitely 
greater number of hands thaif possess them already. And 
that not for wealth's sake—though a more equal distribution 
of property, and therewith of capacity, must inevitably tend 
'to wealth—but for the soul's sake, and for the sake of that 
continuous appropriation by the race of its moral and spiri¬ 
tual heritage. s 4 - <- 

gfow is it to be done ? 'Hallin, like many others, would 
have answered, “ For England,plainly by a fresh distribution 
of the lathi." 'Not, of course, by violeikfce—which only means 
the worst form of w&ste known to history-^-but bj’ the con¬ 
tinuous pressure of ajyemancipating legislation,, relieving land 
from shacklesjoiyj since struck off otxy?r kinds of property; 
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by fhe» assertion, a certain limited range, of com¬ 

munal initiatiVe and control; and, above all, by the con¬ 
tinuous private Effort in all* sorts of ways and spheres of 
“ men of goo*d # wili.’* For att sweeping uniform" schemeSne 
had the natural contempt of the student —eft the moralist. 
To iiftagineP that by nationalizing sixty annual millions of 
rent, for instance, you could make England a city of God, was 
not only a^rain dream, but a belittling of Englkhd’s*history 
and England’s task. A nation is not saved so cheaply ; and 
to see those energies turned to land Rationalization ov the 
scheming of I Collectivist millennium, which might haye gone 
to the housing, educating, and refining of English men, 
women, and children of to-day, to moralizing the Employer’s 
view of his profit, and the landlord^ conception of hit estate 
—filled himtwitn a growing despair. 

The relation of such a habit of life and mind to the Collec- # 
tivist and Socialist ideas niw coming to the frodt in England,* 
as !n every oilier Eiftopean country, is obvious enough. To 
Hallin the social life, the community, was everything ; yet 
to be a “ Socialist ” seeffied to him more and mere to be a 


traitor. He would have built his state on the purified will 
of the individual man, and could conceive no othe^founda¬ 
tion for a state worth having. But for p*rifigp,tiosL there 
must be effort, and for effort there must be freedom. Social¬ 
ism, as he read it, despised and decreed fre&lom, and placed 
the good man wholly in certain external conditions. It was 
aiming at a state of'things under which the ioys and pains, 
the teaching and* the risks of true possegsipn; were to De for 
ever shut oft from the poor human wall,•which yet, according 
to him, could never do without then), if man wag to be man. 

So that he saw it all sub specie aternitatis, as a matfiSr not 
of economic theory,''but rather of religion. • Raeburn, as th^jr 
talked, shrank in dismay from the burning int<jnsity of jziood 
underlying his controlled speech* He spoke, for instance, of 
Bennett’s conversion to Hairier Wharton’s proposed Bin, or of 
the land-nationalizing scheme h& was spending all his slender 
stores of breath and strength in attacking, not with anger 05 
contempt, but wi^h a ■passionate sorrow which seeded to 
Raeburn prepostengis, intolerable—to be Exhausting in him 
the very springs and sources of a4oo precarious life. There 
rose in Aldous at last an indignant protest which f et ccfhld 
hardly find itself woods. What help to have softened the 
edge and ofury of religious war, only |o discover new an¬ 
tagonisms of opinion ag capable of devastating heart and 
affections as ahj homoousion of old ? IJfad they not already 
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cost him love ? Were they also, in another fashion* td cost 
hixp his friend ? • ' 

# tt 4 ^ § r i f n 

% Ah, d£ar old fellow—ensugh 1 ” *sa!ia f Hallin at last. 
“ Take me badk to Italj^ 1 You have told me so little—such 
a niggardly little t ” 

“I told you that we went and I came hack in a water¬ 
spout,* said Aldous-t-“ the first rain in Northern Italy for 
four months, worse luck! * Rain at Reggio, rain at Parma; 
at Lodi rain, Piacenza rain'—that might about stand for 
my digry, except for one radiant day when m f aunt, Betty 
Macdonald, and I descended on* Mik^t and climbed the 
Duomo.”* 

” Did Miss Betty amuse you ? ” 

Aldous laughed. t 

“ Well, at least she varied the programme. The greater 
part of our day in Milan Aunt Neta and I spent in rushing 
after her like its tail after a kite, Firic of aH she left ifs in 
the Duomo Square, running like a deer, and presently, to 
Aunt Neta’s horror, we discovered that she was pursuing a 
young Italian officer in a blue clc^k. When we came up with 
‘the paij* she was inquiring, in her best Italian^ where the 
1 Signor ’ gpt his cloak, because positively she must have one 
like it; and he, cap in hand, was explaining tojfche Signorina 
that if she wo&ld but (I follow him round the comer to his 
military tailor’s, she could be Applied on the sjbot. So there 
we all went, Miss Betty insisting. You can imagine Aunt 
Neta. She bdugh£a small “shipload of stuff, and then posi¬ 
tively skipped for jor in the street outside, the amazed officer 
looking pn u Aid as ioqher career over*the roof of the Duomo, 
the ffgitation of it nearly brought my aunt to destruction, 
,and even I heaVed a sigh of relief whdn I got theip. both 
down safe.” i 

** 1^ the creature all trilks ? " said Hallin with a smile. 
“ As you talk of her to mo I get the notion of a little monkey 
just cut loose from a barrel-organ.” 

•j ” Oh, but the monkey has so Vnuch heart/* said Aldpus, 
laughmg again, as every one was apt to laugh who talked 
about Betty Ma&donald, u and it makf£ friends with every 
sick and sorry crefcturo it comes across, especially with old 
nftids. «,It amounts to genius, Betty’s way with old maids. 
You should sue her in the middle of &h;em in .the hotel salon 
at night—a perfect ring of them—and .the men outside, 
totally neglected, apd out of temper. I have never seen 
Betty yet in a room with somebody she thought tyl at ease. 
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or put ifl ttte ahgrip —li governess, or a schoolgirl, or a lumpish 
boy—that she did mot defat^herself to that somebody. • It 
is a pretty instiilfcc ; # I have often wondered whether ifeis 
nature or art.”* 

He # fell silent, still smiling. Halfin watched him closely. 
Perhaps the thought which had risen in his mind revealed 
itseif by some subtle*sign or other to Aldous., For suddenly 
Raeburn’s •expression changed : * the •over-strenuous, har¬ 
assed look, which ofjate had somewhat taken the place of 
his old philofopher'9 quiet* reappeared* 

" I did not tell vou, Tallin," he began in a low* voice, 
raising his eyes m his friend, “ that I had .seen her 
again.” 

Hallin paused^, moment; then Hte said,— 

. " No. I knew she went to the House to hear Wharton’s 
speech, and that she dined there. I supposed she might just. 
ha^fie come across yon—but she said nothing.” • 

“ Of course, I baa no idea,” said Aldous. 11 Suddenly 
Lady Winterbourne and I came across her on the Terrace. 
Then I saw she was with that man’s party. She spbke to me 
afterwards—1, believe now-^-she meant to be kind ”—his. 
voice showed the difficulty he had in speaking at aH—but 
I saw* him coming ur to talk to her. I am ashamed t« think 
6f my own manner, but I could not help myself.” 

His face and eye took, as hegpoke, a peculiar vividness and 
glow. Raeburn had not for months mentioned to him the 
name of Marcella fioyce, but Hhllin had all glong held two 
faiths about the matter: first, that Aldous was still possessed 
by a passion which hgd become part df his^life ; secondly, 
that the events of the preceding year had produced i^ him 
an exceedingly bitter sense of ill-usage, # of a type which 
Hallitr had not perhaps expected. 

“ Did you see anything To m^ke you suppose,” he asked 
quietly, after a pause, 11 that She is going to marry hi«n ? ” 

" No—no,” Aldous repeated slcfcly 5 “ but she is clearly 
on friendly, perhaps intiqiate, terms with him. And just 
now, of course, she is more likely to be influenced by him* 
than ever. He mgde h great success—qf a kind— 4 a the 
House a fortnight ago. People seem*toJthmk he may come 
rapidly to the front. 

* So I understand. I don*t # believe it. The jealousies that 
divide that group are too unmanageable. If he wAe a Par- 
hell ! But he lacks just the qualities' tlfat matter—the reti¬ 
cence, the po^er of holding himself aloof from irrelevant 
things aitd interests, yie hard self-concent^tign.” 
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Aldous raised his shoulders. “ I don't in\agim* there is 
any.lack of that s bub certainly he 'holds himself aloof from 
nothing and, nobody. I hear of him everywhere.” 

“ What! among the 4 smart pfeople ? ” 

Aldous nodded. 

44 A change of policy, by all accounts,” said Hallin, miSsing. 
44 He mjist do it with intention. He is^not the man to let 
himself be Me-Capua-eSl all^at once.” • 

41 Oh dear no I” said Aldous dryly.* 44 He does it with 
interftion. Nobody supposes him to be the mer§ toady. All 
the same, X think he may very well overrate the importance of 
the class he is trying'to make use of, and Its influence. Have 
you been following the strike 4 leaders' in the Clarion ? ” 
"•Ncf'l ” cried Hallin, flushing; 44 1 woul<^ not read them 
for the world ! I might not be able to go on giving to the 
.strike.” • 

Aldous fel&ilent, and Hallin, pffesently saw that his mpid 
had harked back to the one subject that really held the 
depths of it. The truest friendship, Hallin believed, would 
be never tb speak to him of Marcella Boyce—never to en¬ 
courage him to dwell upon her di* upon anything connected 
with herr But his yearning, sympathetic instinct,would not 
let himpfollrw Mis own conviction. , 

44 Miss Boyce, you know, has been here two or three times' 
while you have been awiy,” hij said quickly, as^he got up to 
post a letter. 

Aldous hesitated; then he said, 44 Bo you gather that her 
nursing life satisfcs#her ? ” * 

Hallin made ? littfe face. 44 Since tyhen has she become 
a perspn likely to be 4 satisfied * with anything ? She devotes 
to it "a splendid w and wonderful energy. When she comes 
fore I admire herewith all my heart, ana*pity her so much 
that I could ary over her 1 ” 

Aldous started. * 

44 1 don't know what yofi rpean,” he said as he too rose and 
laid his hand on Hallin's for a moment. 44 But don't tell 
; iJ .ne. It's best for me not to talk of her. If she were associ¬ 
ated iarmy mind yrith any other man thap. Wharton, I think 
somehow I could thrdW the whole thing off. But this— 

this-” He brolce off, then resumed, while he pretended 

to look for a parcel he had brought with him, by way of 
' covering tin agftation he could not suppress. 44 A person you 
and I know said to *me*the other day, 4 It may Sound un- 
, romantic, but I coal'd never think of a wojnan who ha'd 
thrown me o v/x except with ill-mil* .The word astonished 
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me,*btft Som^tifne^ I understand it. I find myself full of 
anger to the most*futile, \hejnost ridiculous degree 1 " • 

He drew himlelf pp nervously, already scorning his jiwn 
absurdity, his ewn breach of reticeqcd. Halljn laid his hand 
on the tallgr man's shoulders, and there was a short pause. 

''Never mind, old fellow," said Hallin simply, at last, as 
his hands dropped 1 ** let's go and do our work. What is it 
you're after ? f forget." • * 

Aldous found his .packet and his hat, explaining himself 
again, meanwhile, in hist&ual voice. *He had dropped^n 01^ 
Hallirf for a morning vjsit, meaning to spend some hours 
before the House # 4net m the investigation of §ome small 
workshops in the neighbourhood of Drury Lane. The Home 
Office had beep called upon for "increased inspectfon • and 
.regulation ? there had been a great conflict of evidence, and 
Aldous had finally resolved in his student’s way to see fos 
hipiself the state of^thingS in two or three seated streets. 

It was a matter on which Hallin was also well informed 
and felt strongly. They stayed.talking about it a few min- 
ates, Hallin eagerly directing Raeburn's attention to the 
two or three ^points whererte thought the Government could 
really do^ood. • • 

Then Raeburn turned to go. “ I shall cofne and <k*ag you 
*©ut to-morrow afternoon,” he said as he opened the door. 

“ You needn’t," said Halljji with*, smile ; ** in fact, don't 
—I shall have mjr jaunt." 

Whereby Aldous understood«that he wou^l be engaged in 
his common Saturday practice of taking out a batch of elder 
boys or girls ftom ope or other of thfc schools of which he 
was manager, for a walk or,to see some sight. • v 
" If it's your boys," he said, protesting,^' you're not*fit for 
it. Hand them over to me." 

“ Nothing of the sort, "•said Hallin gaily, and turned him 
out of the room. 

* * * ■ "* * * 

Raeburn found the wsjk from Hallin's Bloomsbury quar¬ 
ters to Drury Lane hot and airless. The planes were already] 
'drooping and yellpwiifg in the squares, ^ie streets erere at 
their closest and dirtiest, ’and the tifcf&c of Holbora and its 
approaches had never seemed to him more bewildering ip its 
roar and volume. ‘ July was jn, and all freshness had already 
disappeared from th^too short London summer. • 

^ For Rflebum • on this particular' afternoon there was a 
Curious forlopwess inr the dry and tinted air. His slack, 
mood found noforacipg in the sun or the bipe^g. Everything 
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was or seemed distasteful to a mipd odt of tune*—iShether 
this-work he was upon, which $nly yesterday had interested 
him considerably, ( or his Parliamentary .occupations, or some 
tiresome estat^ business ^vhich would have ttf be looked into 
when he got home. He was oppressed, too, by the last^news 
of his grandfather. . The certainty that this dear and hon¬ 
oured tefe, f with which his own had been, so closely inter¬ 
twined since his boyhood, Vas drawing to its close weighed 
upon him now heavily and constantly. • The loss itself would 
take* from,him an object on which affection—checked and 
thwarted elsewhere—was still fre$ to spend itself ifl ways 
peculiarly.noble and tender ; and as for*those other changes 
to which the first great change must lead—his transference to 
the* Upper House, and the extension for* himself of all the 
ceremonial side of life—he looked ‘ forward to them' with an 


^intense and resentful repugnance^ as to aggravations, per¬ 
versely thruA on him from without, of 3, great and necessary 
grief. Few men believed less happily in democracy than 
Aldous Raeburn ; on the other ha,nd, few men felt a more 
steady dis’taste for certain kinds^ of inequality. 

.. He was to meet a young inspector at the'cqmer of Little 
Queeh Street, and they were to visit together a series "of small 
mush-drawing Ind box-making workshops in the Drury Lane 
district, to which the attention of the Department had lately 
been specially drawn. cAldotflp had no sooner * crossed Hol- 
born than he saw his man waiting for hipi—a tall strip of a 
fellow, with a (lark bearded* face, and a manner which shy¬ 
ness had made a trifle morose. Aldous, hdwever, knew him 
to be not only ar capital worker, but a man of parts, and had 
got much information <apd some ideas out of him already. 
Mr. Peabody gavp the Under-Secretary a, slight preoccupied 
Anile in return for his friendly greeting, and the two Walked 
on together talking. , 

The* inspector announce^ th4t he proposed to take his com¬ 
panion first of all to a street behind Drury I<ane, of which 
many of the houses were already marked tor demolition—a 

black street," bearing a peculiarly vile reputation in th§ 
neighbourhood. Jt contained, on the wh<rie, the worst of the 
small workshops which he desired to <t>ring to Raeburn’s 
notice, besides a variety of other horrors, soda! and sanitary. 

After ten minutes* walking,they turned into the street. 
With its*conc|femned houses, many of them shored up and 
windowless, its narrcftr roadway strewn with costerl' retua&r- 
it was largely inhabits! by costers frequenting Covent Garden 
Market—its fifthy gutters and broken pavements, it touched. 
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mdefld.w depth of sinister squalor beyond most of its fellows. 
The air was Hfea^jy with«oaours which, in this July heat, 
seemed to bear |$th them the inmost essences of things 
sickening and .decaying ; and the children, s^uattin^f or 
playing amid the garbage of the &reet, were farther than 
mosttof their kind from any tolerable human type. 

A policeman was stationed near the entrance of the street. 
After theyJiad passed him, Mr. Peabody ran back ind said 
a word in his ear. 

“ I gave him your hamg» ’ he said briefly in an$wqr to Jlae- 
burn's,interfogative look when he returned, “ and told him 
what we were afteit # Thi street is not quite as bad as it was, 
and there are little oases of respectability in it you would 
never expect. Bujt there is plenty of the worst thieving jand 
brutality left iiftt still, pf course, now you see* it at its dull 
moment. To-night the place Will swarm with barrows and 
stalls, all the people will be in the street, and#after dark it* 
will be as ney pandemonium* as may be. I happen to know 
the School Board visitor of these parts ; and a City Mis- 
sionary, too, wlio is afraid of nothing.*’ . . 

And standing still a mpsnent, pomting imperceptibly to 
right and leff, he began in his shy, monotonous voice Jo ruit 
through the inhabitants of some of the houses a&£ a few 
•typical histories. This group was mainly peopl<& by women 
of the' very fewest class and tjieir “ bullies U —that is to say, 
the men whft aided them in plundering* sometimes in mur¬ 
dering, the stranger who fell into their claws. In that house 
a woman had be$n slowly done to death by ttfer husband and 
his brutal brothers under every ciyfhmstance of tragic 
horror ; in the next & case of flagrant and fevolting cruelty 
to a pair of infant children* had just been brought t<j•light. 
In addition to its*Vice and its thievery, the wretched place 
was, of course, steeped in#lrink. There were gin-palaces at 
all the corners ; the women* dfank, in proportion to their 
resources, as badly as the flien; gmd the children wbre fed 
with the stuff in infancy, and began for themselves as early 
as they could beg or steaPa copper of their own. 

• When the dismal oatalogue was done they moved on« 
towards the farther end of the street* aftd a house*on the 
right-hand side. Behind the 'veil of• his oQicial manner 
Aldous’s shrinking sense took all it saw and heai^l as fresh 
food for a darkness %nd despondency of soig alxrady great 
enough. •But his companion—a ypung enthusiast, secretly 
very critical of " big-wigs ”—was conscious only of the 
trained .man* of affairs, courteous, methodical, and well-* 
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informed, putting a series of preliminary- qi^sjtions vfitli un¬ 
usual point and rapidity. • i. 

Suddenly, under the influence of a comfnon impression, 
both men slood still and lookfcd about then.' There was 
a stir in the stieet. Windows had been thrown open, and 
scores of heads were looking out. People emerged ‘from 
all quarters, seemed to spring from the ground or drop 
from the skits, and in ft few*seconds, as it wfere, the street, so 
dead-alive before, was full of a running <and shouting crowd. 

“ ft is a fight 1 ” sgid Peabody> as the cro^d came up 
with them. * " Listen ! ” • 

Shrieks, of the most ghastly knd J-frercing note, rang 
through tfie air. The men and women who rushed past 
the tw<f strangers—hustling them, yet too excited to notice 
them—were all making for a howso some terf* or twelve, 
yards in front of them, to their left. 

Aldous had turned white. " R. is a c woman 1 ” he sajd, 
after an instant's listening, " and it sounds iike murder. 
You go back for that policeman ! ” « 

And without another word he 4 threw himself on the 
crowd, forcing his way through«it by th<y help of arms 
and shoulders which in years gone by had dpne good 
service c for ^the* Trinity Eight. Drin^-sodden men and 
screaming women gave way before him. He found himself' 
at the door of tile hou^, han^piering upon it*jvith two or 
three other men who were there before him. The notee from 
within was appalling—cries, groans, uprohr, all the sounds 
of a deadly struggle proceeding apparently on the second 
floor of the hopse. *Then came a tyeavy 'fall—then the 
sound of a \soice, different in quality and accent from any 
that Rad gone before, ciVing piteously and as though in 
exhaustion, “ Hel] 5 !" f • 

Almost at the same moment tHe door which Aldous and 
his companions were trying* 1<s, force was burst open from 
within, and three men seefiie^ to be shot out from the dark 
passage inside—two wrestling witty the third, a wild beast 
aX* human shape, maddened apparently with drink, and 
'splashed with.blood. 1 * 

“ Ee’s done for 5 ier 1 IP shouted one of <tne captors ; *' an* 
for the Sister £oo I • 

“‘The Sister! ” shrieked a woman behind Aldous; u it's 
the nuss 4 ie means! I sor heV go iif when I wor at my 
window half An hour ago. O yer blackguard, you I "— 
t and she would have fallen upon ttye* wretch^ in a frenzy; 
had not the bystanddm caught hold of jxer. « 
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" Sdtncf ba?k?! ” ^ried a policeman. Three of them had 
come up at PeataJtiy’s call. # 

The man was A&t^itly secured, and the crowd pushed t^ck. 
Aldous was already upstairs. *" JVhich room ? " he asked 
of a group # Qf women crying and cowering on tne first landing, 
for all sounds from above had ceased. 

" Third floor front," cried one of them. “ We 9II of us 
begged and implored of that ycfbng person, sif, not to go 
anear him l—Didn’t* we. Betsv ? —didn’t we Doll ? " 

Aldous ran up. „ 

On ^he third floor th^ door of the front room was open. 
A woman lay on tne ground, apparently beaten to death. 

By her side, torn, dishevelled, and gasping, knelt Mar¬ 
cella Boyce, ffvto or three othSr women were standing 
•by in helpfbss terror and curiosity. Marcella was bending 
over the bleeding victim before her. Her own left araj 
hung as though dibbled*by her side; but #ith the right 
hand she/ was doing her best to stanch some of the bleed¬ 
ing from the head, bag stood open beside her, and 

one of the chattering women was handing hef what she 
asked for. J'lfe sight stafliped itself in lines of horror op 
Raeburn’s heart. 

In^ such an exaltation of nerve she could be*surprised at 
‘nothing. \^hen she saw Raeburn enter the room she did 
not even start. " I think,"/she said, as lie stooped down 
to her—speaking with pauses, as though to get her breath— 
"he has—killed fier. But thgre—is a chap.ce. Are the— 
police there—arfd a stretcher ? " • « 

Two constables entered as she spokdj anc^the first of them 
instantly sent his companion back* for a stretcher. Then 
noticing Marcella^ nursing dress and cloak, he came*up to 
her respectfully. * 

" Did you see it, miss ?•” 

" I—I tried to separate tJter&,” she replied, still speaking 
with the same difficulty, while* she silently motioned to 
Aldous, who was on tht^ other side of the unconscious and 
.apparently dying woman, to help her with the bandage 
she was applying* "TBut he was—such a great—yowerfuP 
brute." • * * 

Aldous, hating the clumsiness of hi# man'jf fingers, knelt 
down and tried to help her v Her trembling hand. touted, 
mingled with his. * 

. "I wfe downstairs," she went*onf whil£ the constable 
“rook out hi? notebook, "attending a child—that's ill— # 
when I heard %the pereams. They *£er| op the landing \ 
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he had turned her out of the room—then fished alter her 
—iJhinh —to throw her downstair! I stepped that. Then 
hejook up % something—oh, there it i^l ’*¥ She shuddered, 
pointing to a broken piece of a chair which lay on the 
floor. “ He Was. quite*mad with drink—I cpuldn’J—do 
much.” Her voice slipped into a weak, piteous dote. 

“ Isn’ f t your arm hurt ? ” said Aldous*, pointing to it. 

" It’s nof broken—It's wrenched ; I cad’t user* it. There 
—that’s all we can do—till she gets—tp hospital.” 

Then she.stood up* pale and staggering, and asked the 
policeman 'if he could put on a bandage. The man had 
got his ambulance certificate, and wasrproud to say that 
he could. * She took a roll out of her bag, and quietly 
pointed to her arm. He did his best, *n<£ without skill, 
and the deep line of pain furrowing the centre bf the brow 
relaxed a little.* Then she sank down on the floor again 
beside her p&tient, gazing at .this woman’s marred face— 
indescribably patient in its deep unconsciousness—at the 
gnarled and bloodstained hands, with thein wedding-ring ; 
at the thin locks of torn gray hair—with tears that ran 
unheeded down her cheeks, in a* passion of "anguished pity, 
whichu-tojiched a chord of memory in Raeburn's mind. He 
had seen hqr ldbk so once before—beside Minta Hurd, on 


the day of Hurd’s capture. 

At the same riloment*he sai$ that they were.alone. The 
policeman had cleared the room, and was spending the 
lew minutes th$t must clapsp before his c6mpamon returned 
with the stretche; in taking the names land evidence of 
some of the inmates 6f the house, on tjie stairs outside. 

“ Ypu cajfi’t do anything njore,” said Aldous gently, 
bendihg over her. “ Won’t you let mp^ take you home ? 
ypu want it sorely. The police are ‘trained to ‘these 
things, and I have a friend here *Who will help. • They will 
remove, her with every care f ttq will see to it.” 

Then for the first timd fysr absorption gave way. She 
remembered who he was—where t^iey were—how they had 
atfiet last. And with the remembrance came an extraor¬ 
dinary «jleap of joy, flashing through pain and faintness.' 
She had the childish feeling that he could not look unkindly 
at her any nsore—afrter tins I When at the White House, 
she‘had got herself into disgrace, and could not bring her 
pride to ask pardon, she would silently set up a headache 
or a cut finget that «she*> might be pitied, and so,* 1 perforce, 
t forgiven. The same dacit thought*was in hpr mind flow" 
No I after this ( he c mi& be friends with Jier. . 
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“ f «jus£ help* to get her downstairs," she said, but 

with a quiverings appealing accent—and so they fell silent. 

Aldous loo^edfroupd the room—at the miserable, filthy 
garret with its begrimed and* peeliqg wall-paper, its two or 
three broke£ chairs, its heap of rags across two boxes that 
served for h bed, its empty gin-bottles here and there—all 
the familiar, one^might almost say conventionalized, signs 
of human eruin and damnation—thdh at this breathing 
death between himself and her. Perhaps his strongest 
feeling was ope of fierce sfliB natural psotest against cirdum- 
stance-^against her mother l—against a feckless philan¬ 
thropy that could •flius tnrow the finest and fragilpst things 
of a poorly furnished world into such a hopeless struggle 
with devildom. • • • . • • 

. “ 1 have been here several times before," she said pres¬ 
ently, in a faint voice, “ and' there has never been any < 
trouble. By day thg street ip not much wors#than others 
—though, of course, it has a bad name. There is a little 
boy on the next floor very ill with typhoid. Many of the 
women in the house are very good to him and h% mother. 
This poor thyig—used to*dome in and out—when I was, 
nursing him.—Oh, I wish—I wish they would come I ** she 
broke off in impatience, looking at the deathly form— 
"•every moment is of importance I " 

As Aldous.went to the do<jr to sac if. the stretcher were 
in sight, it opened, and the police came in. Marcella, her¬ 
self helpless, directed the lifting of the bloodstained head; 
the police obeyed her with care and skill* Then Raeburn 
assisted in the carrying downstairs, ancf presently the police 
with their burden, and acpompanicd apparently by the 
whole street, were qn their way to the nearest hospital* 

Then Aldous, to* his despair and wrath, saw that an in* 
spector of police, who haft just come up, was talking to 
Marcella, no doubt instructir^ her as to how and where she 
was to give her evidence. She yral leaning against the pas¬ 
sage wall, supporting her.injured arm with her hand, and 
seemed to him on the point of fainting. * 

* “ Get a cab at cgice, Vill you?" he said peremptorily to 
Peabody ; then going up tb the insptJctor ne drew him for¬ 
ward. They exchanged a few wofds, the inspector lifted Jus 
cap, and Aldous went back to Marcella. * 

( There is a? cab hefe," he said to her. “Come, please, 
directly. *They will not trouble you*any more for the 
ptesent." , • * * # 

He led her out through the still lingering cjov^d and put her 
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into the cab. As they drove along, to felt f every Jolt and 
roughness of the street as though lie were himself in anguish. 
Sl^ was sojpe time before she recovered thef jar of pain caused 
her by the act of getting into the cab. 'Her breath came fast, 
and he could See, that she was trying hard to control hersell 
mid not to faint. . '* • 

He, ,£00, restrained himself so far as not to talk to her. 
But tiie ex&speration? the revolt within, w&s in tgith growing 
unmanageably. Was this what her neyr career—her enthusi- 
asirfe—me r ant, or might mean 4 * Twenty-tiyree!—in the 
prime of youth? of charm ! Horrible, unpardonable-waste l 
He could not bear it, could not submit ttimself to it. 

Oh, let' her marry Wharton, or any one else, so long as it 
were ihade impossible for her to bruise and ^tfiaust her young 
bloom amid such scenes, such gross physical abomination^. 

. Amazing !—how meanly, passionately timorous the man of 
Raeburn's type can be for the r w&man J He himself may be 
morally “ ever a fighter," and feel the glow, the stern joy of 
the fignt; but she !—let her leave the human brute and his 
unsavoury struggle alone I It cannot be borne—it was never 
, meant—that she should dip hdn delicate wings, of her own 
fjee will* at least, in such a mire of blood and tears. It was 
the fe*ling«*tha{' had possessed him whep Mrs. Boyce told him 
of the visit to the prison, the night in the cottage. , 

In her whirl f/ of - feverish thought she divfped him very 
closely. Presently, as he watched her—hating the. man for 
driving and ttys cab for shaking—he sarf her white lips sud¬ 
denly smile. , #. ° 

“ I know," sjie sa!d, rousing herself to look at him ; " you 
think nursing is all like that 1 " 

“*I hope not! " he said with effort, trying to smile too. 

" I never saw' a fight before," she said, shutting tor eyes 
again. " Nobody is ever rude *to us—I often pine for ex¬ 
periences." * 

How like her old, wild tpne ! • His rigid look softened in¬ 
voluntarily. " Well, you have gpt one now," he said, bend- 
**ing over to her. " Does your arm hurt you much ? " 

‘‘ TSes—but I $an bear it. What vex^s me is that I shafll 
have to give up work n for a bit. Mr. Raeburn I " 

“ Yes ” he&rt beat. 

WeMnay meet often—mayn't we ?—at Lady Winter- 
boume'if—or*in the country? Cofcldn't we be friends? 
You don't khow hew often "—she turned away-her weary 
head a moment, gathered strength'to begin again—"hew* 
often I have} regretted—last year, f se^ now—that I be- 
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haved—cncge unkindly ”—her voice was almost a whisper— 
“ than I thougtft uen. But it is all done with; couldn’t ^ve 
just be good frienls—underst Jtid each other, perhaps, better 
than we ever dijj 7 ” *She kept her eyes cldsed, shaken with 
alternate shame and daring. 

As fer him? he was seized with overpowering dumbness and 
chill. What was really in his mind was the Terracg—was 
Wharton's advancing figure. But her state—the*moment— 
coerced him. 

“ We could not be anything but friepds,” he said gently, 
but with astonishing difficulty, and then could fin<i nothing 
more to say. She kityew hfe reserve, however, and would not 
this time be repelled. She put out her hand. * 

“ No ! ” she said,, looking at it and withdrawing it frith a 
shudder ; “ #h iro J " , 

’Then suddenly a passion of te'ars and trembling overcame 
her. She leant against the fide of the cab, struggling in vain 
to regain her sejf-contfol, gasping incoherent things about the 
woman she had pot been able to save. He tried to soothe 
and calm her, his own he&rt wrung. But she hardly heard 
him. At last they turned jxito Maine Street, and she saw 
the gateway of Brown's Buildings. • • 

" Hera we are," she said faintly, summoning 3JI her wilf. 
“•Po you knopr you will have to help me across that court 
and upstairs—•’then I shan’t b^any njore,tr<fbble." 

So, leaning* on Raeburn’s arm, Marcella made her slow 
progress across the fcourt of Brown’s Buildings and through 
the gaping groups«of children. Then at jj|i^ top of her flight 
of steps she withdrew herself from him with a wan smile. 

“ Now I am home,”*she said. “ Qpod-bye l ", 

Aldous looked round him well at Brown’s Buildings §& he 
departed. Then hft' got in a hansom, and drove to Lady* 
Winterbourne’s house, and implored her to fetsh and nurse 
Marcella Boyce, using her best>clfeverness to hide all mption 
of his in the matter. * • 

After which he spent—poor Xldous!—one of the most 
restless and miserable nights of his life. 

1 

•CHAPTER .XT.’ 

Marcella was sitting in a deep and comfortable ch ai r at the 
open window of Lady Winterbourne’s drawing-room. The 
house—In £ames Street, Buckingham*Gate—lodked out over 
the exercising ground of .the great barracks in front, and com¬ 
manded the grfe^ery of St. James’s Parte to the left. The 
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planes lining the barrack railings were -pocjr,. wilted 1 tlnngs, 
and London was as hot as ever. ' Still, charm of these 
op^p spaces of sky and park, after the hagh walls and in¬ 
numerable windows of Brown's Buddings, was very great; 
Marcella wanted nothing more but to lie still, to dally with 
a book, to dream as she pleased, and to be let alone. 

Lady Winterbourne and her married daughter, Lady 
Ermyntrude, were still oat, engaged in the innumerable 
nothings of the fashionable afternoon,. Marcella had her 
thoughts Ijo herself. 0 , 

But they were not of a kind that any one need havenwished 
to share. , In the first place, she was tried of idleness. In 
the early days after Lady Winterbourne had carried her off, 
the soft beds and sofas, the trained service gpd delicate food 
of this small but luxurious house, had been so pleasant to he^ 
that she had scorned herself for a greedy Sybaritic temper, 
delighted by any means to e^pape from plain living. But 
she had been here a fortnight, antf was now pining to go back 
to work. Her mood was tqo restless and transitional to leave 
her long in love with comfort and folded hands. She told 
^herself that she had no longer any place among the rich and 
important people of this world. Far away beyond these 
parks <and palaces, in the little network of dark streets she 
knew, lay the problems and the cares that wege really hens, 
through which her heart was sc^nehow wrestling^—must some¬ 
how wrestle—its passionate way. But her wrenched arm 
was still in a sUng, and was.jnoreover, undergoing treatment 
at the hands of a clever specialist; and sin could neither go 
home, as her mpthei*had wished her tp do, nor return to her 
nursing—a,state of affairs which of late had made her.a little 
silerft and moody. 

On the whole she found her chief pleasure in the two 
weekly visita_she paid to the wcknan whose life, it now ap¬ 
peared, she had saved—probably at some risk of her own. 
The poor victim would go starred and maimed through what 
remained to her of existence. Bqt she lived ; and—as Mar- 
-cella and Lady Winterbourne and Raeburn had abundantly 
made ^ip their minds—would be pei maijpntly cared for and 
comforted in the*futoe* © 

Alas ! there were many things that stood between Marcella 
and true rest. She had been woefully disappointed—nay, 
wounded—as to the results of ‘that tragic half-hour which for 
the moment had seemed to throw a bridge of friendship over 
those painful, estranging memories lying between her and 
Aldous Raeburn. H? had called two or thgfo timea since, she 
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had beln fcith»I|9djf Winterbourne; he bad done his best 
to make her inevitable appearance as a witness in the polico- 
court as easy Jto nbr a? possible ; the man who had stoodsfey 
her through sudi a scene could do ng less, m qpmmon polite¬ 
ness and himianity. But each time they met his manner had 
been iormal and constrained ; there had been little conversa¬ 
tion ; and she ha£ teen left to the bitterness of Reeling that 
she had made a strange if not unseemly advance, of which he 
must think unkindly* since he had let it count with him so 
little. • • • 

Childishly, angrier— she wanted him to he friends / Why 
shouldn't he ? He Would certainly marry Betty Macdonald 
in time, whatever Mr. Hallin might say. Then why qpt put 
his pride away and "be generous ? Their future lives must of 
necessity todch each othef, for they were bound to the same 
neighbourhood, the same spot of earth. Shelcijpw herself to < 
be her father's heiresg. Melloc must be hers some day ; and 
before that dscy, whenever «her father's illness, of which she 
now understood the incurable •though probably tedious 
nature, should reach a certain stage, she must go nome and 
take up her ltfe # there agaih. Why embitter such a situa- * 
tion ?—make it more difficult for everybody coriteihed*? 
Why not simply busy the past and begin agaifi ? ’In her 
restlessness sk^ was inclined to think hersell^much wiser and 
more magnanimous than he. t • • 

Meanwhile in thq Winterbourne household she was living 
among people to whom Aldous Raeburn was a dear ana 
familiar companion, who admired him with all their hearts, 
and felt a sympathetic interest alike iif his private life and 
his public career. Their circle, toq, %ras his circle ; as£ by 
means of it she noig«saw Aldous in his relations to his equais 
and colleagues, whether in the Ministry or the House. Th£ 
result was a number of new impressions which she half re¬ 
sented, as we may resent the jAformation that some stmnger 
will give us upon a subject wa imagined ourselves better 
acquainted with than anybody else. The promise of Rae¬ 
burn's political position ^truck, her quick mind with a curious 4 
surprise. She could not explain it as she had so often tacitly 
explained his place ift Brookshire—by ti^ mere accidents of 
birth. After all, aristocratic as we*still are, no party can new 
afford to choose its men by any other criterion than*personal 
profitableness. * And a man nowadays is in th&longTun per¬ 
sonally profitable' far more by whafhe'is than by what he 
Eas—so far, atdeast, haEs*“ progress " tftpught ns. 

’ She saW then that this quiet, strong rftan«with his obvious 
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defects of temperament and manjier, Radakeady gained a 
remarkable degree of “ consideration,” uiiig the word in its 
French sense, among his political contemporaries. He was 
beginning to be reckoned upon as a man of the future by an 
inner circle of persons whose word counted and carried while 
yet his name was comparatively little known to the public. 
MarceKa, indeed, had gathered her impfes?ion from the most 
slight and various sources—mostly from the phrases, the 
hin^s, the manner of men already themselves charged with 
the most difficult and responsible work of England. Above 
all things did she love and admire power—the powef of per¬ 
sonal capacity. It had been the secret,' it was still half the 
secret-, of Wharton's influence with her. She saw it here 
under wholly different conditions and accessories. She gave 
it recognition with a kind of undrillingness. All the same, 
Raeburn took ‘a new place in her imagination. 

Then—apart from the political world and its judgments— 
the intimacy between him and the Wintetboume family 
showed her to him in many new aspects. To Lady Winter¬ 
bourne, his mother's dear and close friend, he was almost a 
1 son j and nothing could be mofe charming than the affec¬ 
tionate’and playful tolerarfce with which he treated her fittle 
oddities aha weaknesses. And to all* her children ty^was 
bound by the memories and kindnesses of many years. He 
was the godfather Of Lady Ermyntrude’s child # tne hero and 
counsellor of the two sons, who were both in Parliament, and 
took his lead 4 n many things ; while there was no one with 
whom Lord Winterbourne could more comfortably discuss 
county or agricultural affairs. In the old days Marcella had 
somehow tended to regard him -as a man of few friends. And 
in a sense it was «o. He did not easily yield himself, and was 
often thought dull and apathetic by strangers. Biit here, 
amid these did companions, his delicacy and sweetness of 
disposition had full play,; and although, now that Marcella 
was in their house, he came less often, and was less free with 
them than usual, she saw enoughvto make her wonder a little 
that they were all so kind and indulgent to her, seeing thgrt 
they eared so much for him and all thatfraffected him. 

Well 1 she was often judged, humbled, reproached. Yet 
there was ascertain irritation in it. Was it all her own fault 
that in her brief engagement £he had realized him so little ? 
Her bedrt w?& sometimes oddly sore**; her conscience full of 
smart; but there Were 1 moments when she was a 8 combat^vp 
as ever. 

Nor had o&rtcin dther experience* of this pasf fortnight 
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been any lhor* notHing to this sore, craving sense of hers. 
It appeared verrobon that nothing would have been easier 
for her had she cftosen than to become thgj lion ef the latter 
season. The stbry of the Hatton ^Street tragedy had, of 
course got jpto the papers, and had been treated there with 
the usual adoriunents of the “ New Journalism/* 

The world whi^h knew the Raeburns or kneu^of them— 
comparatively a large world—fell with avidity on the roman¬ 
tic juxtaposition of names. To lose your betrothed as Algous 
Raeburn had* lost his, ancf then to come across her again in 
this mdhner and ix^ thes% circumstances—there was a dra¬ 
matic neatness aboftt it to which the careless Fate that 
governs us too seldom attains. London discussed the story 
a good deal, arnfc ufould have liked Nearly to see and to Ex¬ 
hibit the herftine. Mrs. Lane in.particulax, the hostess of the 
House of Commons dinner jEelt that she had (Hahns, and was 
one*of the first to c^Jl at Lady Winterbourne’s and see her 
guest. She sdbn discovered that Marcella had no intention 
whatever of playing the jion, and must, in fact, avoid ex¬ 
citement and fatigue. But she had succeeded in getting the 
girl to come tcfch&r once or ‘mice of an afternoon to meet two« 
or three peeple. It was better for the woumied arnf th&t its 
owner should walk than drive ; and Mrs. Lan^ liveffl at a 
convenient dh£ance, at a house in Piccadilly just across the 
Green Park. • f • • 

Here then, as in X^mes Street, Marcella had met in discreet 
succession a few admiring and* curious persons, and had 
tasted some of thfi smaller sweets of fame. • But the magnet 
that drew her td the Lanes’ house had*been»no craving for 
notoriety ; at the present moment sfid was totally indifferent 
to what perhaps constitutionally she might have liked ; the 
attraction had been eimply.the occasional presence there of* 
Harry Wharton. He excited, nuzzled, angerSd, and com¬ 
manded her more than even* She could not keep herself 
away from the chance of meeting him. And Lady Winter¬ 
bourne neither knew hunt nor apparently wished to know 
hjm—a fact which probably .tended to make Marcella ob- 1 
stinate. • 

Vet what pleasure*had there been sfiEt^ all in these meet¬ 
ings ? Again and again she had seen him surrounded there 
by pretty and fashionable women, with some of whofti he was 
on amazingly feasy terms, while with all of tHfem til talked 
tjxpir language, arid, so far as she corild die, to a great extent 
Eved their life. • The cofitkadiction of th^ House of Commons 
evening returned spongier jperpetually. * Sh%thought she saw 
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in many of his new friends a certain maftcioftsitriuhiph, in the 
readiness with which the you^g demagogy^ had yielded to 
their baits.* No doubt they wpre at least as much duped as 
he. Like HalHn, she di^i not believe that af bottom he was 
the man to let himself be held by silken bonds il.it should be 
to his interest to break? them. But, meanwhile, his bearing 
among'these people—-the claims they and their amusements 
made upon his time and his mind—seemed to this girl, who 
watched them with her dark, astonished eyes, a kind of 
treachery to his plac& and hjs cause. It was something she 
had never dreamed of, and it reused,her contempt and 
irritation. 

Then as to herself. He had been all eagerness in his in- 
oufries after her from Mrs. Lane ; and he never saw her in 
tne Piccadilly drawing-room that he did not pay'her homage, 
often with a certain extravagance, a kind of appropriation, 
which Mrs. Lane secretly thought in bad taste, and Marcella 
sometimes resented. On the other hand, things jarred be¬ 
tween them frequently. From day to day he varied. She 
had dreamt of a great friendship ; but instead, it was hardly 
•possible to carry on the thread bHheir relation, from meeting 
to meeting with simplicity and trust. On the Terrace he 
had behaved, of would have behaved if she had allowed him,, 
as a lover. Whpn they met again at Mrs. Lanefc be would be 
sometpnes devoted 1 in <his old paradoxical, flattering vein ; 
sometimes, she thought, even cool. Nay, once or twice he 
was guilty of curious little neglects towards her, generally in 
the presence of some great lady or other. On one of these 
occasions she sa*dderily felt herself flushing from brow to chin 
at the thought, “ He cities not want any one to suppose for a 
moment that he wishes to marry me ! * 

° J It had taken Wharton some difficult* hours to Subdue in 
her the effects of that one moment’s fancy. Till then it is 
the simple truth to say that 1 she had never seriously con¬ 
sidered the possibility of marrying him. When it did enter 
her mind, sne saw that it had already entered his, and that 
T he was full of doubts! The perception had given to her 
manner an increasing aloofness and pridu which had of late 
piqued Wharton into efforts from whicftVanity, and, indeed, 
something else, could not refrain, if he was to preserve his 
power. ' 

So she?"was fitting by the window this afternoon, in a mood 
which had in it neither simplicity nor joy. She was cogi^ 
scious of a certain dvh and baffled feeling—a sense of humilia¬ 
tion—which hurt. Moreover, the sceve of'Sordid KorrtSf she 
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had gbne through haunted her imagination perpetually. She 
was unstrung, aid the world weighed upon her—the pjty, 
the ugliness, the |onfusion oftt. 


The muslin curtain beside her srtldenly swelled out in a 
draught of'Air, and she put out her, hand quickly to catch 
the French window lest it should swing’to. Some qne had 
opened the^ioor <j£ the room. • • • 

. " Did I blow you o^t of window ? *’ said a girl's voice ; and 
there behindjier, in a half*timid attitigie, stood .Betty Mac* 
donald. a vision of white muslin, its trills and cabes a little 
tossed by the wind%the pointed face and golden hair show* 
ing small and elf-like under the big shady hat. * 

“ Oh, do come iik l ” said Marcella shyly. “ Lady Winter¬ 
bourne will fee in directly** 

“ So Panton told me, said Betty, sinking down on a high % 
stogl beside Marcella's chair and taking off he# hat; ‘ and 
Panton doesn'j: tell me any $tories now —I've trained him. I 
wonder how mgny he tells in the day. Don't you think 
there will be a special liftle corner of purgatory for London 
butlers ? I hope Panton ytil get off easy I " 

Then shq laid her sharp chin on her tiny hand and studied* 
Marcella. Miss Boype was in the light black dresg that Minfa 
approved ; fysr pale face and delicate hands stood out from 
it with a sort of noble emphasis. # When*Betty had first 
heard of Marcella Boyce as tne heroine of a certain* story, 
she had thought of her as a girl ope would like to meet, if only 
to prick her somehow for breaking the l^p^rt of a good man. 
Now that she saw her close she felt hesseu nearly falling in 
love with her. Moreover, the incident of toe $ght and of 
Miss Boyce’s share in it had* thrilldtt a creature all suscepti¬ 
bility ,and curiosity: and tjie little merr$ thing would sifr 
hushed, looking at tne heroine of it, awed by the thought of 
what a girl only two vears # eldbr than herself must; have 
already seen of sin ana tragedy, %nvying her with all her 
heart, and by contrast honestly aespising- 


that very happy and popular person 
“ Do you like berng alone ? " she a 
Marcella coloured* 


fdr the moment— 
Betty Macdonald t 4 
asked Marcella abruptly. 



her.prettw eyes. • Then suddenly the gelden Head bent for* 
*»*hro, .May I kiss you ? ” she said, in the wistfullest, 
eagerest voice. 
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Marcella smiled, and laying her haqd on Bet£y’r, Shyly 

drew her. ' , P ft 

** That’s better 1 ” said Bettyt»with a long nreath. ** That's 

thd’second ‘milestone ; the first was whenT ^aw you on the 

Terrace. Couldn’t you*mark all your friendships by little 

white stones ? I could. But the horrid thing Is when you 

have to mark them back again 1 Nobody ever did that with 

you I"* N «■ « *■ 

" Because I have no friends," said Marcella quickly 

then, when Betty clipped her hands id amazement at such 

a speech, fehe added quickly, with a smile, " except few I 

make poultices for." * t r 

“ There 1 ” said Betty enviously, “ to think of being really 

wanted —for poultices, or anything l I, never was wanted 

in my life ! When I die they*!! pu£ on my p8or little grave— 

«• 

c She's buried here, that Cdzzie Betty» 

She did na gude—s 6 don't ee flet ye I ’ 

'* * 


Oh, there they are I "—she ran c to the window—“ Lady 
Winterbourne and Ermyntrude> ^ Doesn’t it make you laugh 
to see I,ady Winterbourne doing her duties ? v She gets into 
liter ca^riagg after lunch as one might mount a lumbril. I 
expect to hear her tell the coachman to Srive to * the scaffold 
at Hyde Park Gorner.’^ She looks the unhappiest woman in 
England, and all tlie time Erfnyntrude declared she likes it, 
and wouldn’t do without her season for the world I She 
gives Ermyntfude a lot of trouble, but .she is a dear—a 
naughty dear—anau mothers are such a chance! Ermyn- 
trude I where did you get that bonnet'? You got it without 
me-^and my feelings won’t staJhd it l " 

4 . Lady Ermyntrude and Betty threw themselves on„a sofa 
together, chattering and laugking. ‘Lady Winterbourne 
cameup to Marcella and inquired after her. She was still 
slowly drawing off her gtoves Vrhen the drawing-room door 
opened again. - * 

t , “ Tea, Panton ! ’* said Lady Winterbourne, without turn¬ 
ing h^r head, and in the tone of Lady Macbeth. But the 
magnificent butldr took no notice. * ° 

11 Lady Selina Farrell^!’ he announced in a firm voice. 

SLady Winterbourne gave a nervous start; then, with the 
air of a giersog. cut out of wood, made a slight advance, and 
held out a limp hand tq her visitor. 

" Won’t you sit dpwn ? " she sajd* 

Anybody who did jiot know her would have* supposed that 
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she hid «ie\er seen L|idy Selina before. In reality she and 
the Alresfords trap cousins. But she did not like Lady 
Selina, and never look any pates to conceal it—a fact which 
did not in th£ gmall&t degree interfere With the younfer 
lady’s performance of her family duties. 0 
* Lady Selina found a seat with easy aplomb, put up her be¬ 
jewelled fingers to draw off her veil, and ‘smilingly prepared 
herself for ty. She inquired of Betty how she was enjoying 
herself, and of Lady Ermyntrude how her husband ana baby 
in the country were getting on without her. The tone of 
this lasVpiesnon made the person addressed flush hnd draw 
herself up. It was^put & banter, but certainly conveyed 
that Lady Ermyntrude was neglecting her family for the 
sake of dissipations* Betty meanwhile curled herselfeup*in 
a comer of the sofa, letting one pretty foot swing over the 
other, and watching the newcdmer with a malicious eye, 
which instantly and gleefully^ perceived that hady Selma 
thought her atptude Hmgraqpful. ' - 

Marcella, of cojirse, was greeted and condoled with—Lady 
Selina, however, had seerf her since the tragedy—and then 
Lady Winterbourne, after ^svery item of her family news, 
and every symptom of her own and her husband’s health,had 
been rigorously inquired into, began to attempt ^pme^eebld 
questions of lj.er own—how, for instance, was Lord Alres- 
ford’s gout ? • 

Lady Selina replied that he was well, but much depressed 
by the political situation. No doubt Ministers had done 
their best, but he thought two or three foo^slf mistakes had 
been made during the session. Certain blunders ought at all 
hazards to have been‘avoided. He Reared that the party 
and the country might have’to pay dearly for them. ^<But 
he had jlone his best; 9 ' 

Lady Winterbourne, whose eldest son was a,junior whip, 
had been the recipient, since the Advent of the new Cabinet, 
of so much rejoicing over th£ final’exclusion of “ that vain 
old idiot Alresford ” from any further chanctes of muddling 
a public department, that? Lady Selina’s talk made her at« 
once nervous and imtahle. She was afraid of being^ndis- 
creet, yet she longed*to put her visitor dofca. In her odd, 
disjointed way, too, she took a real interest in politics. Her 
craving idealist nature—mated with a cheery sportsman hils- 
band who laughed at 4ier, yeffc had made hei* hapyy—was 
always trying to reconcile the ends of sternal? justice with 
the measures of the Tory party. It wa$ a task of Sisyphus, 
but she would ho£ let alone. 
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u I do not agree with you/* she said, with cold shyifess In 
answer to Lady Selina's concluding laments.* “ I am told-— 
our people say—we are doirtfe very wellfi-except that the 
session is likely to be dreadfully Jong.* 1 ' v „ ‘ 

Lady oelindr raised bdth her eyebrows ana her shoulders. 

'* Dear Lady Winterbourne 1 you really mefen it ? ” she* 
said, with the indulgent incredulity one. shows to the simple- 
minded. t* But jush think! The session will go on, every¬ 
one says, till quite the end of September. Isn’t that enough 
of itself to make a party discontented ?' All our big measures 
are in drdadful arrears. And my father believes so {much of 
the friction might have been avoided. f He is all in* favour of 
doing more for Labour. He thinks these Labour men might 
haye been easily propitiated without anything revolutionary. 


It’s no 
wait for 


good supposing that thes$ poor starving people will 
r ever l* 


' ” Oh t " said Lady Winterbourne, and sat staring at her 
visitor. To those who knew Jts aulhor well, the mono¬ 
syllable could not have been more expressive,. Lady Winter¬ 
bourne's sense of humour ‘had no Voice, but inwardly it was 
busy with Lord Alresford as»£he “ friend of the poor.” 

’ Alre$for ( d !—the narrowest and niggardHest tyrapt alive, so 
far as c his own cervants and estate were concerned. And as 
to Lady Selina, it was well known fo the ^Winterbourne 
cousinship thab-she copld never get a maid td'stay with her 
six months. c 

“ What did you think of Mr. Wharton's speech the other 
night ? ” said 4 Lady Selina* bending suavely across the tea- 
table to Marcella'. \ *, 

” It was verjr interesting,” said Mdrcella stiffly, perfectly 
constious -fhat the name mid pricked the attention of every¬ 
body in the room, and angry with her dneeks for reddening. 

” Wasn't i| ? ” 9aid Lady Selina heartily. " You can’t do 
those things, of course l feuafc you should show every sym¬ 
pathy to the clever, enthusiastic young men—the men like 
that—shouldn’t you ? Tlfat’s what my father says. He 
says we've got to win them. Wfe’vO got somehow to make 
themieel us their friends, or we shall all go to ruin t They 
have the voting power—and we*are thp party of education, 
of refinement. If ove ckn only lead that kina of mad to see 
tlfc essential justice of our cause, and at the same time give 
them o\jr hejp, in reason—shbw them we want to be their 
friends—wouldn’t b$ best ? I don't know whether,I put 
it rightly—you knovy so much abqut these things ! But we 
can't undo ’67—can^ve ? We must gjet rojmfl it somehow—* 
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mustn’t we* ? AM fiay father thinks Ministers so unwise I 
But perhaps ”—wid Lady Selina drew herself back with a 
more gracious-smile than eve$—“.I ought c not to be saying 
these things to ^ou—of course I kncjw you us&d to think us 
ConseiivativAB very bad people—but Mr. Wharton tells me, 
perhaps you cfon’t think quite so hardly of us as you used ? ” 
Lady Selina’s head in its Paris ]?onn$t fell to oge side in a 
gentle interfogative sort of r way. 

9 Something roused in Majcella. * ‘ Our cause ? ’ * she repealed, 
while the dark eye dilated. “ I wondef what you/>mean.” 

“ Well, I mean/'^aid tady Selina, seeking for the harm¬ 
less word, in the fafce of tms unknown, explosive-looking 
girl—“ I mean, of course, the cause of the educated—apf the 
people who ha v# made the country. 

• “ I think, said MarcellA quietly, " you mean the cause of 
the rich !—don’t you ? ” * n 

“ Marcella l ” crie* Lady Winterbourne, catching at the 
tone rather thS.n words, “ l"thought you didn’t feel like that 
any more—not About the*distance between the poqr and the 
rich—and our tyranny—and its being hopeless—and the 
poor always hating us. I fhought you*d changed.” 

And forgetting Lady Selina, remembering oqly the did ^allss 
at McJIor, Lady Winterbourne bent forward and'laid ^.n ap¬ 
pealing hand %n. Marcella’s arm. * e 

Marcella turned to her with*an od<? lobk. “ If you only 
knew,” she said, “ hpw much more possible it is to think well 
of the rich when you are living amongst the poor 1 ” 

“ Ah ! you must be at a distance from'' us to do us jus¬ 
tice ? ” inquired* Lady Selina, setting ner bracelets with a 
sarcastic lip. - j * ^ 

“ / must,” said Marcella, looking, however, not at her, but 
at Lady Winterbourne. f “’But then, you see ”—she ca-P 
ressed her friend’s hand with ft smile—“ it Is so easy to 
throw some people into opposition^ ” • 

" Dreadfully easy ! ” sighed Lady Winterbourne. 

The flush mounted again in the girl’s cheek. She hesi-^ 
tated, then felt driven tp explanations. 

” You see, oddly* enough "—she pqpited away for'Un in¬ 
stant to the north-feast through tae open window—“ it’s 
when I’m over there, among the people' who have nothing, 
that it does me good to remember that there are pe&ons who 
liye in Janies Street, Buckingham Gate 1 ” 9 

k. " My dear, I don’t understand,” s^id Lady Winterbourne, 
studying her with her mdkt perplexed id tragic air. 

“ Wefi, isn’t it? simple ? ” sam Marcfella^stul holding her 
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hand and looking up at her. “ It. comes 9 1 suppose, of going 
about all day in those streets and houses, fttmong people who 
li*o in ond room*. with not a hit of prcttiifess anywhere, and 
no place to ke alone in, or to rest in. I *come home and 
gloat over all the beautiful dresses, and houses#-and gardens 
I can think oft’* 

" Bht ckm’t you hate the people that have them ? ” .said 
Betty, again on her stool, chin in hand. 1 

” No; it doesn't seem to mattgr to* me then what kind of 
people they are. And I don’t so much want? to t^ke from 
them and give to the others. I only yrant to be sure that 
the beauty, and the leisure, and the freshness are somewhere 
—jncfelost out of the wqrld.” b 

" How strange, in a life like yours, that^>ne f should think ! 
so much of ugliness of being $oor, more than of suffering 
or pain,” s^jd ’Betty, musing. t 

” Well, in some moods, ydu do—J«do ! ” said Marcella ; 

“ and it is in those moods tliat I feel least resentful of 
w ealth. p If I say to mysdif that the people'Who have all the 
beauty and the leisure are often selfish and cruel—after all 
1 they die out of their houses, an& their parks} and their pic¬ 
tures J 5 x time,dike the shell-fish out of its shell. 'The beauty 
and the gA.cc which they created or inherited remain.. And 
,why should onp be fenvious of them personally'? They have 
had the best changes In the world and thrown? them away— 
are but poor animals at the end. At any rate, I can’t hate 
them—they seem to have* a function—wjien I am moving 
about Drury Lahe\” she added, with a smjle. 

“ But how «can one help being ashamed ? ” said Lady 
Wiwterboitme, as her'eyes wandered over her pretty room, 
and she felt herself driven somehow «into playing devil's 
c advocate. 1 4 • # 

“ No, no,’* said Marcellasn^erly, " don’t be ashamed I As 
to the people Who mak% beauty more beautiful—-who share 
it and give it—I often feel* as if I could say to them on my 
knees, Never, never be ashamed merely of being rich—of 
J living with beautiful things, and halving time to enjoy them. 
One might as well be,, ashamed of being strong rather than a 
cripple, or having £wo byes rather than one 1 ” 

* Oh, ft but, my dear,” cried Lady Winterbourne, piteous 
and bewildered, “ when on* has qjl the beauty and, the 

freedom, antf othei^people must die without any^-’* \ 

** Oh, I know, I know / ” said Marcella, with a quick gestupe 
of despair 5 " thatV?* what makes me world the world. And 
one begins with£hinking it can be,changed*—that it must and 
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shall be lhdnged-*ih&t everybody could have wealth—could 


could beat aowirtne capitalist—11 oiga couia level aoym, ana 
level qp, tift everybody had £200 a year. One turns and 
fingers the puzzle all day long. It seepis so near coming 
right—one guesseg a* hundred ways in which it might be 
done 1 Thdn after a while one stumbles upon aoubt—one 
begins to see that it never idill, never can come right—not in 
any mechanieal way of tlfat sort—that that isn’t .what Vas 
meant !*” # 

Her voice dropped drearily. Betty Macdonald .gazed at 
her with a girl’s nascent adoration. Lady Winterbourne 
was looking puzzled and unhappy, but absorbed like ?Betty 
in Marcella. * Lady Selina? studying the three with smiling 
composure, was putting on her veil, with thfe most careful 
attention to fringe apd hairpins. As for Ermfntrude, she 
was no longeron the sofa ;*she had risen noiselessly, finger 
on lip, almost at the beginning of .Marcella's talk, to greet a 
visitor. She and he were standing at the back of the room, 
in the openings ol the consefvatory, unnoticed by any of the • 
group in the bow window. • • , 

. ” Don’t you think,” said Lady Selina aifilyp her* white 
fingers-still bvy with her bonnet, “ that it would be a very 
good thing to»send all the Radibals—the well-to-do Radicals, 

1 mean—to Uve among the poor ? It seems to teach people 
such extremely useful things t ” • • 

Marcella straightened herself as though some one had 
touched her impertinently. She looked* round quickly. 

M I wonder what you suppose it loaches.” • # 

” Well,” said Layiy Selina, a little takeq aback and hesi¬ 
tating—” well, I suppose it teaches a person to be content,* 
and not to 6ry for the moon 1 ” # • 

" You think” said Marcella*slowly, ”thpt to live among 
the poor can teach any one—any one that’s human —to be 
content / ” 


. Her manner had the. unconscious intensity of emphasis,* 
the dramatic force that came to her from another blood than 
ours. Another wonfhn could hardly Have fallen into such a 
tone without affectation, without poser At this momgnt 
certainly Betty, who was watching her, acquittal her of 
either, andwahnly thought her a magnificentjcrealhre. 

• Lady Selina’s feeling simply was tifht ^he had been roughly 
addressed by her sociaf ifiienor. She fifew herself up. 

“As I underst&ndeyoiy” she said dtifflg, •you yourself 
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confessed that to live with poverty had Jajl ycu r cc "think 
more reasonably of wealth.” ' • 

Suddenly a movement of £ady Ermyi*tru£Le’s made the 
speaker turn her head. She Sa.w the pair at the end of the 
room, looked astonished, then smiled. 

“ Why, Mr. Raeburn, where have you been tufting yourself 
during,this great discussion ? Most consoling, wasn’t it—on 
the wnole-^to us We&t Eifd people ? ” 

She threw back a keen glance at Marcella. Lady Ermyn- 
trude and Raeburn qame forward. f , 

“ I made him be quiet/ 1 said Ermyntrude, not looking, 
however, quite at her ease. “ It would" have been a shame 
to interrupt.” 

“ I Ihink. so, indeed! ** said Lady Selin^ r with emphasis. 
—“Good-bye, dear Lady Winterbourne.—Gojd-bye, Miss 
Boyce I You have comforted me very much I Of course 
one is sorry for the poor; but it i» a grep,t thing to hear from 
anybody who knows as much about it as you do that, after 
all, it is no crime—to possess a little I ” 

She stood smiling, looking from the girl to the man ; then, 

, escorted by Raeburn in his very stiffest manper, she swept 
out cf the room. 

1 When AJdods came back—with a .somewhat slow and 
hesitating step—he approached Marcella, who*was standing 
silent by the window,.and a^ked after the lajne arm. He 
was sorry, he said, to see that it was still in its sling. His 
tone was a little abrupt. Only Lady Winterbourne saw the 
quick nervousness of the eyes. 

“ Oh, thank you/' said Marcella colftly ; " I shall get back 
to work neyt week.” t, , 

She stooped and took'up her book, 
s, “ I must please go and wri£e some t letters,” she said in 
answer to Lady Winterbourne’s ^flurried look. 

And she walked away. 33et£y and Lady Ennyhtrude also 
went to take off their thiligs. 

“ Aldous ! ” said Lady Winterbpurne, holding out her hand 
l.-to him. * 

He^took it, glanced unwillingly "at bsr wistful, agitated 
face, pressed the hand, |uid let it go. 

“ Isn’t it 'sad/' Said his old friend, unable to help herself, 
“ to see *her battling like this with life—with thought—all 
alone ? - Isn’fc it sad, Aldous f" 

“Yes,” he said. Then, after a pause, “Why doesn't 
she go home ? My patience give# out when I think of Mrs? 
Boyc$.” 
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*' Oh, it isn’t Mife« lioycelfl fault/’ said Lady Winterbburne 
hopelessly. 11 An! I don’t know why one should be sorry for 
her particularly—why»one should.want hq? to change her 
life again. She aoes it splendidly. Only I never, never fee! 
that she is a*bit happy in it.” 

It was HalHn’s cry .over again. 

He said nothing*for a moment; *then» he forcecUa smile. 

“ Well, neither you nor I,can help it, can we ? ” he said. 
The gray eyes looked at her gfceadily—bitterly. Lady Winter¬ 
bourne, # with the sensation of one who, booking fop softness, 
has lit on granite, ch^ngcck the subject. 

Meanwhile Marcella upstairs was walking restlessly up and 
down. She could hardly keep herself from rushing off-j-back 
to Brown's Etyildfngs at once. He in the room while she was 
saying those things 1 Lady Selina’s words bupit in her ears. 
Her morbid, irritable sense gras all one vibration$>f pride and 
revolt. Apology—appeal—urfder the neatest comedy guise ! 
Of course, now that Lord Maxwell was dying, and the ill- 
used suitor was so much the nearei*to his peerage. # A foolish 
girl had repented.her of her folly—was anxious to make those 
concerned understand—what more simple ? # 

Her nervhs were strained and out of gear. •Tears hame in 
a proud, passionate £ush ; and she must needs allow nerself 
the relief of tfsem. 


Meanwhile Lady Selina had gone home full of new and un¬ 
comfortable feelii^gs. She could*not get Mardfella Boyce out 
of her head—neither as she had just seer^/hdt, under the wing 
of “ that foolish womah, Adelaide Winterboufne,” nor as she 
had seen her first, on the Tefrace wit 5 i Harry Wharton* It 
did not please Lady^elina to feel herself in any way eclipsed, 
or even rivalled, by such#a*h unimportant person as thisP 
strange and ridiculous girl. crossed he£ mind with a 

stab, as she lay resting on the sofa in hei/bedroom Before 
dinner, that never in all her thirty-five years had any human 
being looked into her *fa<fe with the same alternations ol 
eagerness and satisfied* pleasure she had seen on Harry 
Wharton’s as he alri Miss. Boyce strolled* the Terrace to¬ 
gether—nor even with such a look Ss tfc#t silly* baby Betty 
Macdonald had put on as she sat on the stool at thejierouie’s 
feet. ( 

There, v^s to bp a small dinnet-p^rty* at Aliesforcl House 
that night. Wharton to be among the guests. He was 
fast becoming 'one of the habifuds of tpe house, and would 
often stay behind\o tfllk tp Lady Selina whan the guests were 

*5 
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gone, and Lord Alresford was dozing" cfcfully in a deep 
armchair. 

Lady Selina lay still in the evening Hghf, and let her mind, 
which worked with extraordinary shrewdness and force in 
the grooves congenial to it, run over some possibilities of the 
future. ’ # 

She wasL interrupted by the entrance of her maid, who, 
with the quickened breatn and Jieightenfed colour she could 
not t repress when speaking to hupj: forinidable mistress, told 
her that ode of the younger housemaids was vfery il^ } Lady 
Selina inquired, found that the doctor who always attended 
tiie servants had been sent for, and thought that the illness 
might turn to rheumatic fever. 

“ On, send her off to the hospital at ofcce» ” said Lady 
Selina. “ Let Mrs. Stewart see Dr. Briggs first thing in the 
morning, aqfl make arrangements. You understand ? ” 

The girl hesitated, and the candles skj was lighting showed 
that she had been crying. “ If your ladyship would but let 
her stay// she said timidly, “ we'd all take our turns at 
nursing her. She comes from*. Ireland—perhaps you’ll re¬ 
member, my lady. She’s no friends in London, and she’s 
frightened to d^ath of going to the hospital.” 

" That’s nonsense l ” said Lady Selinfa sternly. " Do yqu 
think I can hay? all "the work of the house pvft out because 
some one is ill ? Sh6 might die even—one never knows. 
Just tell Mrs. Stewart to arrange with her about her wages, 
and to look out for somebody else at once.” 

The girl’s mouth sullenly as she went about her work— 
put out the shilling satin dress, the jewels, the hairpins, the 
curijpg-irons, the varidus powders and cosmetics that were 
wanted for Lady ^Selina’s toilette, and aft. the time there was 
hinging in her ears the piteous cfy»of a little Irish girl,, clinging 
like a child tb her only frie$d (l : " O Marie ! dear Marie! do 
get her to let mdetay. I’Jl do everything the doctor tells me 
—I’U make haste and get well—I’ll give no trouble'. And it’s 
all along of the work^-and the damp up in these rooms—the 
"doctor said so.” „ * 

An liour later Lady .Selina was in the siatelv drawing-room 
of Alresford e Hous^ receiving her guests. She was out of 
sorts and^ temper, and though Wharton arrived in due time, 
and she had the prospect to enliven h?r during dinner—when 
he was ot necessity parted from her by people of higher rank 
—of a t&te-b-Hle with o him before tjin evening was over, th® 
dinner went heavily. ( The Duke on her right hand, and the 
Dean on her !eft, were equally distasteful to her. Neither 
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food nor fane h%d^avt>ur ; and once, when in an interval, of 
tfl-ik she caught svfit of her father’s face and form at the 
farther end, growing ^nore vacant and decrepit* week by 
week, she was sekea with a sudden'angry pdhg of revolt ana 
repulsion, t^er father wearied and disgusted ner. Life was 
often triste and dull in the great house. Yet, when the old 
man should have found his grave, she would be a,much 
smaller persen than she was now, &nd the days vlb uld be so 
much the more tedious. * t 

Wharton, teo, showed le8l than his u^ial animation. She 
said to Mferself at dinner th|t he had the face of a^man in want 
of sleep. His young brilliant look was somewhat tarnished, 
and there was worry in the restless eye. And, indeed, she 
knew that things hid not been going so favourably fdj: him 
in the Hous# of late—that the ^stubborn opposition of the 
little group of men led by Wilkins was still hindering that „ 
concentration of the j^irty gfticLdefinition of his ofki foremost 
place in it which had looked so close and probable a few weeks 
before. She supposed he,had been exhausting himself, too, 
over that shocking Midland strike. The Clarion had been 
throwing itself* iifto the battle of the men with a monstrous . 
violence, for which she had several times reproached him. 
a When all the guests had gone but WhaAon/i and Lora 
Ahresford, duhj placed for the sake of psopriety in his accus¬ 
tomed chair, *vas safely asleepf Lady €elina asked what was 
the matter. 

“ Oh, the usual thing/’ he said as he leapt against the 
mantelpiece besiefe her. “ The world’s «a* poor place, and 
my doll’s stuffed with sawdust. Did ^ou §ver Know any 
doll that wasn’t ? ” 

She looked up ai;iiim a moment without speaking. 

“ Which means,” she said,*” that vou can t get your way* 
in the House ? ” • * ' • 

u No,” said Wharton meditatively, loolpng down at his 
boots. “ No—not yet.” • 

“ You think you wilLget it some day ? ” 

. He raised his eyes. ” # Oh yes,” he said; ** oh dear, yes l— 
some day." • * 

She laughed. " %u had better api&e over to us.” 

“ Well, there is a|way that to think of isn’t there ? TJott 
can’t deny you want aU the ngw blood you can geW ” 

" If you only understood your moment and vo ur thance," 
phe said qftickly, "* yon would make the Opportunity and do 
it at once.” * * • “ 

He looked at her aggressively. 
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“ How easy it comes to you Tories to r$t & ” He said. 

v “ Thank you. It only m^ans that wj are the party of 
common sense. Well, T have been,.talking- to your Miss 
Boyce.'' , „ 

He started. " Where ? " 

*• At Lady Winterbourne's. Aldous Raeburn was there. 
Your beautiful Socialist was very interesting—and rather 
surprising." She talked of the advantages of health; said 
she had been converted—by living among the poor—had 
changed her mind, ki fact, on many things, ^ We were all 
much edified—including Mr. Raeburn.,, How longf do. you 
suppose that business will remain 1 oh ' ? To my mind, I 
never saw a young woman more eager to undo a mistake." 
Then jshe added slowly, " The accounts of feord Maxwell get 
more and more unsatisfactory." c 
, Wharton stared at her with sparkling eyes. “ How little 
you know lifer 1 " he said, not» without (; a tone of contempt. 

“ Oh, very well," said Lady Sfclina with the slightest shrug 
of her white shoulders. , 

He turned to the mantelpiece and began to play with some 
, ornaments upon it. ^ i 

J " Tell me what she said," he inquired presently. 

Lady Se&ina' gave her own account‘•of the conversation. 
Wharton recovered himself. 

” Dear me I * he sarld wheli she stopped. V Yes—well— 
we may see another act. Who knows ?„ Well, good-night, 
Lady Selina."t •* 

She gave him/her hand with her usual aristocrat's pas¬ 
sivity, and hetweiix. But it was late indeed that night 
befoip she ceased to speculate on what the real effect of her 
words had been upon him. 

As for Wharton, on his walkvl^pme he thought of Marcella 
Boyce and of Raeburn with a, certain fever of jealous vanity 
which was coming, he told 1 himself, dangerously near to 
passion. He did not believe Lady Selina, but nevertheless 
he felt that her news might drive him«into rash steps he could 
;^ill afford, and had indeed been doing his best to avoid. 
Meanvhile it was, clear to him tl^at the mistress of Alresford 
House had taken an envious dislike to Marcella. How plain 
shp had looked to-hight in spite of her gorgeous dress! and 
how intolerable Lord Alresford grew 1 
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CHAPTER XIL 

But what right ife,a Wharton t8 be fhyiking 6f such irrelevant 
matters as \ypmen %nd love-making at all ? lie had spoken 
of public worries to Lady Selina. In reality his public pros¬ 
pects in themselveg wUre, if anything, improved. It was his 
private affairs that were rushing‘fast bn catastrophe, and 
threatening to drag the rest"with them. # 

He had never been so hhrd pressed for money ip his fife. 
In the ffrst place, Ims gangling debts had mounted up pro¬ 
digiously of late. Ills friends were tolerant and easy-going. 
But the more tolerant they were the more he was bound to 
frequent them. aArfd his luck for sortie time had been fhond- 
tenously barf. Before long those debts must be paid, and 
some of them—to a figure Jie shrank from dwelling upon— , 
were already urgent.* 

Then as to the Clarion, it became every week a heavier 
burden. The expenses qf it were enormous, the returns 
totally inadequate. Advertisements were falling off steadily, 
and whether the*working cf>st were cut down, or whether a • 
new and good man like*Louis Craven, whose letters from thp 
Strike, district were being now universally reatl, were gut on, 
the result financially seemed to be precisely the same. It 
was becoming even a desperati question how the weekly ex-. 
penses were to be mqt; so that Wharton’s usual good-temper 
now deserted him entirely as soon as he hgd crossed the 
Clarion threshold* bitterness had become £he portion of the 
staff, and even the office boys walked icPglocgn. 

Yet, at the same time, withdrawing from the hwsine^ was 
almost as difficult ap carrying it on. There^were rumouts m 
the aif which had already seriously damaged the paper as a* 
saleable concern. Wharton, indeed, saw* no prospect what¬ 
ever of selling except at ruinptisloss. Meanwhile, to*bring 
the paper to an abrupt end would nave not only precipitated 
a number of his financial obligations; it would have been, 
politically, a dangerous ^confession of failure made at a very* 
critical moment. For what made the whq}e thing the more 
annoying was that tie Clarion had steVer been so important 
politically, never so much read by thef persorts on vrhota 
wharton’s parliamentary future depended, as it wls at tnri 
moment. The advocacy of the Damesley stride had been so 
Jfar a strotfb of business for Wharton fes rf Labour member. 

It was now the severftlf week of the f^rike, and Wharton's 
" leaders,” Craven's fetters from the 6eat # of # war, and the 
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Clarion strike fund, which articles and tetters had called into 
existence, were as vigorous as.ever. Thef.truggle itself had 
faljen into r two chapters. In tjxe first the s letal-workers con* 
cerned,. both me^n arid 0 women, had stood c out for the old 
wages unconditionally and had stoutly {ejects all idea of 
arbitration. At the end of three or four weeks, however, 
when grave suffering had declared itstilf gunoiig an already 
half-starved population, the workers had consented to take 
part in the appointment of a board »of conciliation. This 
boat’d, including the#workmen’s 'delegates, overawed by the 
facts of foreign competition as tfcey w^re disclosed by. the 
masters, recommended terms which w'ould have amounted 
to a victory for the employers. 

Thd award was no sobner known in the district than the 
passionate indignation of the great majority of the workers 
t knew, no bounds. Meetings were ]jeld everywhere; the men’s 
delegates aifthe board were thrown over, and Craven, who 
with his new wife was travelling'incessantly Over the whole 
strike area, wrote a letter to the Clarion on the award, which 


stated the men’s case with extreme ability, was immediately 
.backed up by Wharton in a tremendous " feeder,” and was 
received among the strikers with tears almost of gratitude 
and enthusiasm. < 

Since then a)} negotiations had been brojsen off: The 
^Clarion had gone steadily aghinst the masters* against the 
award, against further arbitration. The theory of the 
“ living wage,” of which more recent days have heard so 
much, was preached in other terms, but with equal vigour; 
and the columns of She Clarion bore witnesls day by day in 
the lqpg lists of subscriptions to. the strike fund to 1 the effects 
of itS eloquence on the hearts and pockety of Englishmen. 

«-* Meanwhile there were strange rumours abroad. It was 
said that the trade 1 was really on the eve of a complete and 
striking revolution in its wnofb«conditions, could this labour 
war be only cleared out oi the way. The smaller employers 
had been for long on the verge of ruin; and the larger men,. 
( *ao report had it, were scheming a syndicate on the American 
plan to embrace the whole industry, cut' down the costs of 
production, and regulate the output. M 
ljut for this large 1 capital would be wanted. Could capital 
be got ? 1 The state of things in the trade, according to the 
employed, h^l been deplorable for ^ears; a large part of 
the market had beeifdefinitely forfeited, so they declared, for* 
good, to Germany and Belgium. It would take years before 
even a powerful syndicate could work itself into a thoroughly 
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sound" condition. Lq£ the men accept the award of the con¬ 
ciliation board* Net there be some stable and reasonable 
prospect of peace between masters and men, say for a couble 
of years, and a^cArtaih group of bankers would* come for¬ 
ward, and all would be well. The men under «the syndicate 
would "in tiirib get more than their 0I4 wage. But the award 
first; otherwise the .plan dropped, and "the industry must 
go its own Tgay to*perdition. • • • 6 

. “ 1 Will you walk # into any parlour ? * ” said Wharton 
scornfully to .the young Conservative member vrlto, with a 
purpose* was explaining these things to*him in thePlibrary of 
the House of Commljis; ‘*the merest trap, and, of course, the 
men will see it so. Who is to guarantee them even the carry¬ 
ing through, mi^h»less the success,* of your precious 
cfite ? And# in return for # your misty millennium two years 
hence, the men are to join at orice inputting the employers 
in a stronger position than ever ? Thank youri the 4 rent' 
of ability * in {he prfbent s^it*e of things is, no doubt, large. 
But in this particular case the Clarion will go on doing its 
best—I promise you—to bubble some of it away I • 

The Conservative memb^Prose in indignation. “ I should 
be sorry tojiave as many starving people on my cqpsqfence* 
as you’ll have before long t ” he said as he took jip his 
papers, . 

At that mgfhent Denny's rotund agdscpiaire-headed figure 
passed along the corridor, to which the library door stood" 
open. “ Well, if I* thrive upon it as well as Denny does, I 
shall do! ” returned Wharton with his usual caustic good- 
humour as his companion departed. •* * 

And it delighted him to mink, as he walked home, that 
Denny, who had again of late made himself ^artirtfiarly 
obnoxious in the Ifouse of Commons, on lavo or three occa& 
sions, to the owner of th oeularion, had probably instigated 
the quasi-overtures he had jusif rejected, ana. must be by 
now aware of their result. 4 

Then he sent for Craven to cdrne and confer with him. 

Craven accordingly * calne up from the Midlands, palc^ 
thin, and exhausted with the exertions and emotions oF 
seven weeks' incessant labour. Yet personally Wharton 
found him as before dry and unsympathetic, «and disliked 
him and his cqol, ambiguous manner more than ^ver. • As 
to the strike, however, they came to a cqjnplep undt^ : 
standing.* The Clarion, or rather the Clarion fund, which 
*ufes doing better and better, held tji® key of the whole 
situation. If tl^kt £und could he maintained, the men 
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Could hold out. In view of the possible fornjatsorf of the 
syndicate, Craven denounced the award*/ifh more fierceness 
than ever, maintaining the redoubled i mportance of secur¬ 
ing the fnen's (terms before the syhdiOa£e‘ was launched. 
Wharton promised him with glee that he should be sup¬ 
ported to the bitter qnd. 


//.•■that is to say—a proviso he did not c ,discuss with 
Craven—the Clarion itself could be kept going. In August 
a large Spm, obtained two years before on joe security of 
new ** pliant,” woufd fall due. The time for repayment had 
already been extended ; and Wharto^f had ascertained that 
no further extension was possible. Well! bankruptcy 
would be a piquant •interlude in his various social and 
political enterprises I How was it to be avoided ? He had 
by now plenty of rich friehds in the City or elsewhere, but 
none,, as ka finally decided, likely to be useful to him at 
the present moment. For foe amount of«money that he 
required was larger-larger, indeed, than he cared to verify 
with any strictness, and the security that he could offer 
almost ml. <•* * 

As \o friends in the City, indeed, .the only excursion of a 
‘business {find that he had made in^o those regions since 
his election was qpw adding seriously to fcis anxieties*— 
might very w€ll out, unless the mattdt were skilfully 
managed, to be one of the blackest spots on his horizon. 
In the early days of his ^Parliamentaly life, when, again, 
mostly for the Clarion*s sake, money happened to be much 
wanted, he had Deeome director of what, promised, to be an 
important co&pany through the interest and* good nature 
of new hnd nch acquaintance who had taken a liking to 
c the young member. The ^company c had been • largely 
“ boomed, ^and there had beerssome very profitable dealing 
in the original shares. Wharton had made two or three 
thousand pounds, and* contributed both point and finish 
to some of the early prospectuses. 

Then, after six montlis, he* had withdrawn from the 
BoargL, under apprehensions that had b$en gradually realized 
with alarming kccuiacy. Things, indeed, had been going 
as wrong as possiblef there were a number of small in- 
vbstors < and the annual meeting of the-company, to be held 
now in somg ten days, profnised a storm.- , Wharton dis¬ 
covered, paftly ta his. own amazement, .for hetwas a man 
who quickly forgot, that during .his directorate he hdd 
devised or sanctioc^d matters tnat wwp not at all likely 
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to commend thenAftlves tcf the shareholders, supposing ttye 

S ast were really si{ted. # The ill-luck of it was truly 9tupeh- 
ous; for on the»mole he had* kept himsell* financially vefy 
clean since he had become a membef, having hll through a 
jealous^eye tb’his political success. 

^ ^ »# # "# * 

As to the# politital situation, nothing could tfe at once 
more promising or m<ye anxious 1 An important^ meeting 
of the whole labour group # hadbeen fpeed for August lo, 
by which time it was expected that a great measure con¬ 
cerning Labour wouftk be ^turned from the House of Lords 
with highly disputable amendments. The last weeks 
of the session w^uM be in many Ways more critical for 
Labour than tits earlier months^had been ; and it Would 
be proposed by Bennett, at the meeting on? the roth, to 
appoint a general chairman*of # the party, in vie# of a cam¬ 
paign which would nil the# remainder of the session and 
strenuously occupy the recess. That Bennett would pro¬ 
pose the name oi the member for West Brookshire was 
perfectly well Jcuown to WHarton and his friends. That 
the nomination would* meet with the warmest hostility 
from Wilkins and a small group of followers Was#also«accu- 
rdtely forecast t • 

Tb this day* then, WhartofL looked forward as to the t 
crisis of his Parliamentary fortunes. All his chances, 
financial or social, nfust now be calculated wiiji reference to 
it. Every power,* whether of combat <jr .finesse, that he 
commanded must be bipught to bear upcfti thg issue.. What 
was, however, most remarkable in the man and. the situa¬ 
tion at the moment was that through all these gathering 
necessities he was*qy no myans continuously anxious or* 
troubled in -his mind. During these days of July he gave 
himself, indeed, whenever he # coflld, to a fatalist oblivion 
of the annoyances of life, coupled \^th a passionate pursuit 
of all thqse interests w^erq his chances were still good and 
the omens still with him. , « 

-Especially—during thfe intervals of ambition, intrigue, 
journalism, and unsuccessful attempts to raise money— 
had he meditated the beauty of Marcefia Bo^ce and the 
chances and difficulties of his relation to her. A» he slw 
her less he thought o£ her more, instinctively looking tb 
her for the pleasure and distraction that life was temporarily' 
denying him elsewhere. • * • 

' At me same- time^curiously enough! the 1 stress 'of 'his 
financial position was reflected even in wnat, to himself, 
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at any rate, he was boldly beginning to of Jr his “passion ” 
ioi her. It had come to his knowledge that Mr. Boyce 
haU during the mast year succeeded tJey<£i<J &11 expectation 
in cleaning the Mellor estate. He had made skilful use of 
a railway lately opened on the edge of 'his property; had 
sold building land in the neighbourhood of a small country 
town on the line, within a convenient distance ^of London ; 
had consolidated and improved several of his farms and 
relet theft] at higher rents—was, in fact, t according to' 
Wharton^ local informant,' in a fair way to be some day, 
if he lived, quite as prosperous a& his grandfather, in Spite 
of old scandals and invalidism. Wharton knew, or thought 
he. know, that he would not live, and that Marcella would 
he his heiress. The prospect wa$ not pernaps brilliant, but 
it was something ; it affected the outlook. 

Although? however, this consideration counted, it was, 
to do him justice, Marcella ,'creature herself, that he 
desired. But for her presence in his life hq would probably 
have gone heiress-hunting with the least possible delay. 
As it was, his growing determination to van her, together 
‘ with*hi$ advocacy of the Damesley workers, &mply sufficed, 
during, the, da) s that followed his evening talk with Lady 
Selina, to maintain jus own illusions about hjmself, and so 
to keep up the test of Jife. ' j * 

1 Yes 1 to master ana breathe passion into Marcella Boyce 
might safely be reckoned on, he thought, to hurry a man’s 
blood. And &ftqr ( it had gone so far between them—after 
he had satisfied himself that her fancy,, her temper, her 
heart, wer^ alf more qr less occupied with him~was he to 
see fcfer tamely recovered-by Aldous Raeburn—by the man 
Otiose advancing Parliamentary positj&i was now .adding 
fresh offence,to the old grievance ana dislike ? No, not 
withqut a dash-r-& throw for at t 

For a whiles after Lady Belina’s confidence, jealous 
annoyance, together with ct certain reckless state of nerves, 
(•turned him almost into the pining ldver. For he could not 
see Marcella. She came no more to ftjxs. Lane; and the 
house in James Street was not open tp him. He perfectly 
understood 4 hat the Winterbournes did not want to know 
hifn. v 

At lact Mi?. Lane, a shrewd little woman with & half- 
contemptuoite liking for Wharton, let him know—on the 
strength of a chance^ meeting with Lady Ermyntrude—that 
the winterbournes should be at the Mast^ton party on the 
25th. They tate persuaded MissfBoyce to stay for it, and 
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she would go bach Jo*her ifork the Monday after. Wharton 
carelessly repliedfthat he did^not know whether he would 
be able to put ia an* appearance, at the Jfastentons*. JHe 
might be going but of town. Mrs. I^ane looked at him, and 
said, Oh, really! ’’ with a little laugh. 

* # * * * * , # 

Lady MastertoQ. Was the wife of the Colonial Secretary, 
and her va&t mansion in Grosvenor Square was the prin¬ 
cipal rival to Alresferd ffimse in the hospitalities of the 
party. Her deception on* July 25 was to be thfc last fcon- 
siderabfe event of^a piytracted but now dying season. 
Marcella, detained m James Street day after day against 
her will by the weakness of the injured arm and the counsels 
of her doctor, bad*at last extracted, permission* to gS b&ck 
to work on the 27th; add to please Betty Macdonald she 
had promised to go with the Winterbournes td.the Masterton < 
party on the Saturday. Betty’s devotion, shyfy as she had 
opened her prtmd heart t<P it, had begun to mean a good 
deal to her. There was. balm in it for many a wounded 
feeling; and, besides, therg was the constant, half-eater, 
half-painful interest of watching Betty’s free and childish* 
ways with*Aldou8 RdBbum, and of speculating upon *whqt 
yvould ultimately ccftne out of them. * 9 

‘So, when Betty first demanded to •know what she was 
going to wear, and then pouibd ovdt the oress shown her* 
Marcella submitted humbly to being “ freshened up ” at 
the hands of Ladv Ermyntrudete maid, bought what Betty 
told her, and stood still while Betty, who had a genius for 
such things, chattered* and draped, ana suggested. 

“ I wouldn’t make you fashionable for the world I cried 
Betty, with a mouthful of pins, laying doym masterly folds 
of lacfe and chiffon* the wMle over the white satin wittf 
which Marcella had provided hpr. “ What was it Worth 
said to me the other day ?—*o£e qifc’on portyf, mademoiselle ? 
O, pas grand’chose I—-presque <pas de corsage, et pas du 
tout de manches 1 ’—No, • that kind of thing wouldn’t suit 
you. But distinguish*4 you .shall be, if I sit up all nigh! 9 , 
to think it out 1 ** 9 


In the end Betty was satisfied^ ’and could hardly be 
prevented from hugging Marcella there and then, ou^ of 
sheer delight in her own handiwork, when at last the putty 
emerged from’ the cloakroom into the Masteftons^crowd d 
dull. Marcella too felt pleasure in the reflections of herself 
as they passed up the* lavishly bemiriored staircase. The 
chatter about dross in w{uch she had*beep laying for some 
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days; bad amused and distracted her; for there were great 
feminine potentialities in her ; though for eighteen months 
she had scarcely given wha£ she wore i( a thought, and in 
her pre-nursmg days Jiad been wont to waver between a 
kind of proud neglect, which implied t$ie secret conscious¬ 
ness of beauty, and an occasional passionate desire to look 
well, e So that she.played her part‘to-night very fairly; 

E inched Betty’s arm to silence the elf’s tongue; and held 
erself up as she was told, that Betty's handiwork might 
look its best. But* inwardly the* girl’s mood was very tired 
and flat. She was pining for b$r wqjk; pining ‘even for 
Minta Hurd’s peevish look, and the Children to whom she 
was so easily an earthly providence. 

" In'hpite -of the gradual emptying of London, Lady Master- 
ton's rooms were very full. Mafrcella found acquaintances. 
Many of thp people whom she had met at Mrs. Lane’s, the 
two Cabinet Ministers of the House of Commons dinner, 




Mr. Lane himself—all were glad or eager \o recall them¬ 
selves to her as she stood by Lady Winterbourne or made 
hdr way half absently through, the press. She talked with¬ 
out shyness—she had never Been shy, and was perhaps 
neater mow to knowing what it mignt mean than she had 
been'as a* schoolgirl—but without heart; her black eye 
wandering meanwhile, as though in quest/- r There was" a 
gay sprinkling'of' uniforms in the crowd, for the Speaker 
was holding a levie, and as it grew late his guests began to 
set towards Lady Masterton. Betty, who had been turn¬ 
ing up her nose at the men she had so far smiled upon, all 
of whom she -declared were either bald or seventy, was a 
littje propitiated by* the uniforms; otherwise, she pro¬ 
nounced the party very dull. 

“ Well, upon my word 1 ” she cried suddenly, irf a tone 
that made Marcella turn upon her. The child was looking 
very* red and “'ery upright—.was using her fan with great 
vehemence, and' Frank Xeven was humbly holding out his 
hand to her. 


h “ I don’t like being startled/ 1 sai<J Betty pettishly. “ Yes, 
you- did startle me—you did—you <Ed! And then you 
begin to contradict* before I’ve said a word 1 I’m sure 
you’ve beeft contradicting all the way upstairs. And why 
don’t y6u say, * How do you L do ? ’ to Miss Boyc© ? ” 

Frank, looking very happy but'very nervous, paid his 
respects rather ba&hftillv to Marcella—she laughed to see 
how Betty's presence subdued him—and then gave himself 
up wholly t.? Betty’fe tender mercies. <- - 
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Marcella 6 bseryg 4 fhem .with an eager interest she could 
not wholly explaiif to herself. 9 It was clear that all thought 
of anything or«an}£x>dy else had vanished Jar Frank Lev#n 
at the sight of Bbtty. Marcella guessed, indeed knew, that 
they h%d not^net fqr some little time ; and she was touched 
by the agitation and happiness on thef boy’s handsome face. 
But Betty—what # wak the secret oi h^r kittenish, teasing 
ways ? or whs there any secret ? She held her little head 
very high and chattered verv fast; but it was notrthe same 
chatter that She gave to Marcella, non so far a&* Marcella 
could jifdge, to ALcjpus I^tebum. New elements of char¬ 
acter came out in it.* It was self-confident, wilful, imperi-' 
ous. Frank was never allowed to have an opinion • was 
laughed at befoA fiis words were out of his mouth f ufas 
generally hedkled, played With and shaken in a way which 
seemed alternately to enrage and enchant *hun. In the 
case of most girls, such a manner would have meant en¬ 
couragement .but as it wds Betty, no one could be sure. 
The little thing*was a great puzzle to Marcella, who had 
found unexpected reserves her. She might talk of her 
love affairs to«A^dous Raefcurn ; she had done nothing of < 
the sort with her ne^T friend. And in sucfy matters Mar* 
qella herself was far rftore reserved than most modern vPbmen. 

Betty 1 ’’•cried Lady Winterbourne, “J am going on 
into the next room.” Then lh a lo\#&r tone she said help-* 
lessly to Marcella, “ Do make her come on 1 ” 

Marcella perceived that her eld friend was in a fidget. 
Stooping her tall*head, she said with s» smile, “ But look 
how she is amusing herself 1 ” * • 

" My dealt 1 1 —that's just it! If yftu only knew hoy # her 
mother—tiresome .woman—has talked tq me ! And the 
young*man has behaved sq beautifully till now—has given* 
neither Ermyntrude nor me any ^rouble/' • 

Was that why Betty was leading him si^ti a life ? •Mar¬ 
cella wondered—then—suddenly—was seized with a sick 
distaste for the whole •scene—for Betty’s love affairs—for 
her own interest in theiyi—for her own self and personality 
above all. Her grUht black; eyes gazecj straight beforwthem, 
unseeing, over me Crowd, the diamonds, the lights; her 
whole being gave itself to a quick, blina wrestfe with scgne 
vague overmastering pain, some despair of life affd joy to 
which she could give no name. 

« .She wa# roused by Betty’s voice. • 

“ Mr. Raeburn 1 . will you tell me people are ? -.Mr. 
Leven’s no more 'useethaq my fan. Jfist gng^ine I I asked 
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him* Who that lady in the tiara is, and h* Vows he doesn’t 
kn&w 1 Why, it fust seems .that when you go to Oxford 
you leave the wits you had before behjudl * And then— 
of course ”—Betty affected a delicate hesitation—" there’s 
the difficulty of being quite sure that you’ll ever g*t any 
new ones! But. there—look !—I’m in despair!—she’s 
vanished—-and I shall never know 1 ” 

11 One moment,” said Raeburn, smiling, ” and I will 
take you in pursuit. She has only gone into the tea-room.’’ 

His hand touched*Marcella's. “ Just a little -better,” he 

said, with a sudden change of look, in answer to Lady 
Winterbourne’s question. “ The accolmt to-night is cer¬ 
tainly brighter. They begged me not to come, or I should 
have been off some days ago. And next week, I am thankful 
to say, they will be home.” 

Why should she be standing there, so inhumanly still and 
silent ? Marcella asked hersolf. Whp not take courage 
again—join in—talk—show syihpathy ? But the words 
died on her lips. After to-night—thank Heaven!—she need 
hardly see him again. 

He asked after herself as usual. Then, just as he was 
turning away with Betty, he came back to her unexpectedly. 
“ I should like to tell you about Hallin,” he said gently< 
“ His sister writes td'me that she is happier about him, and 
that she hopes to be kble to "keep him away another fort¬ 
night. They are at Keswick.” • 

For an instant there was pleasure in the implication of 
common ground, a tommon interest—here if nowhere else. 
Then the pleasure was lost in the smart of her own strange 
lack L cf self-government *as she* made a rather stupid and 
awkward reply. <> 

Raeburn’s eyes rested on het for a moment. There was 
in them a flash of involuntary expression, which she did 
not nstice—for she had .turned away—which no one saw, 
except Betty. Then the child followed him to the tea¬ 
room, a little pale and pensive. 

' Marcella looked after them. In the midst of the uproar 
about Eer, the babel of talk fighting against the Hungarian 
band, which was playing its wildest and loudest in the tea¬ 
room, she was overcome by a sudden rush of memory. Her 
eyes were tracing the passage <of those two figures through 
the crowd : the man m his black court suit, stopping ms 
refined and grizzled lieact to the girl beside him, dr turning 
every now and then to greet an acquaintance, with the 
manner-cordial -and pleasant, yet nuvef quite gay even 
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when h8 smiled—JhAt she, Marcella, had begun to notice 
of late as a new tiling ; the girl lifting her small face to him, 
the gold of her hsur showing against his velvet slpeve. But 
the inward sense was busy with a nufnbei* of other .impfes- 
sions, j?ast, # snd, as it now seemed. Incredible* 

The little scene^ when Aldous had given her the pearls, 
returned so long ago—why, she could see the fire Jblazing 
in the Stoiie Parlour, feel his aftn attout her I—the drive 
home after the Gaiisley xfteeting—that poignant moment 
in his sitting-room the Might of thg ball—his, face,* his 
anxiou£, tender fa^e, as ghe came down the wide stairs of 
the Court towards Aim on that terrible evening when she 
pleaded with him and his grandfather in vain—»had these 
things, incidents, delations, been fever a real part 4 >f the 
living worldP? Impossible ! Why, there he was—not ten 
yards from her, and yet more irrevocably* separate from, 
her than if the Sahara stAtcdied between them. The note 
of cold distance in his courteous manner put her farther 
from him than the merest stranger. 

Marcella felt a sudden terror rush through Her as*she 
blindly followed Lady Winterbourne; her limbs trembled, 
under her* she toolAdvantage of a conversation«between 
.her companion and *the master of the house to sink down for 
a* moment or£. settee, where she felt out of sight and notice. 

What was this intolerable! sense *>f loss and folly, this 
smarting emptine^, this rage with herself and her life 7 
She only knew that whereas the touch, th^ eye of Aldous 
Raeburn had neither compelled nor thrilled her so long as 
she possessed Ifis whole heart and life* noi% —that she nad 
no right t <9 either look or caress ;, now that h% had peased 
even to regard hgr as a friend, and wa§ already pefhaps 
making up that loyial and serious mind of his to ask Irons 
another w’oman the happiness*^he had'denied him; now, 
when it was absurdly too laid? sne could -j * - f 

Could what ? Passionate, wilful creature that sne was, 
with that breath of something wild and incalculable sur¬ 
ging through the inmost places of the soul, she went through 
a moment of suffering as she sat pale,and erect*in her* 
comer—brushed against 'by silks and satins, chattered 
across by this person and that—such^ts seethed to bruise 
all the remaining joy and ease out of life. • „ ,, 

But only k momeht 1 Flesh and blood* jebeled. She 
, sprang uf> from* her seat; told herseft that* she was mad 
or ill; caught sight 61 iftr. Lane coming towards them, and 
did her best by ami]# and greeting to attract Jiim to her. 
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” You look very white, my dear Miss Boyce,” said that 
cheerful and fatherly person, * 4 Is it Hjiat tiresome arm 
still ? Nqw, don’t, please, gdand be heroine any more 1 ” 

CHAPTER XIII. 

' Meanwhile, in the tea-room, Betty was daintily sipping 
her claret-Cup, while 0 Aide as stood by her. 

44 No,” said Betty calmly, looking straight at the lady 
in the tiar-a who wap standing dy the buffet; t 44 she’s not 
beautiful, and I’ve tom my dress running after her. ‘There’s 
only one beautiful person here to-night. 

Aldou£ found her a seat, and took one himself beside 
her, in a cpmer out of‘the press. But'hr did not answer 
her remark. 

41 Don’t you think so, Mr. Aldous ? ” said Betty, persist¬ 
ing, but with a little flutter of.tHfe puls*. 

" You mean Miss Boyce ? ” said quietly as he turned 
to her. 

‘t Of coarse! ” cried Betty, with a sparkle in her charm* 
ing eyes; 41 what is it in her face ? It excites me to be 
near her. One feels that she will j^3t have lived twice as 
thuch as the r£st of us by the time she comes to the end. 
You don’t mind my talking of her, Mr. Aldoup ? ” 

There was art’Hnstan^’s silerce on his part. .Then he said 
’in a constrained voice, looking away from his companion, 
44 1 don’t mind it, but I am not going to pretend to you that 
I find it easy to talk of her.” 

44 It would be a shame of you to pretend*anything,” said 
Betty fervently, 44 after all I’ve tola you ! I confessed all 
my 'scrapes to you, turned out all my rubbish-bag of 
.-a heart — well, nearly all’’--she checked herself with 
a sudden flush:—" and you’ve ISteen as kind to me as any 
big brother co dd be. But you’re dreadfully lofty, Mr. 
Aldous I You keep yofirsplf to yourself. I don’t think 
it’s fair 1 ” l j 

a* Aldous laughed. 44 My dear Miss Betty, haven’t. you 
* found out by now that I am a gttod listener and a bad 
talker ? I don’t' talk of myself or ”~ r -he hesitated— 44 the 
things that «have Shattered most to me—because, in the 
first plac^, it doesn’t come easy to me'; and, in the next, 
I can’t, j ou qpe, discuss my own concerns without discussing 
other people’^.” 0 * . , 

44 On, good gracious l ” said Betty, 44 what yon must have 
been thinking about me! I declare I’Jl never tell you any- 
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thing a§ain I ajid> beating her tiny foot upon the ground, 
she sat, scarlet, tboking cfown at it. , 

Aldous madej^l Jhe smiling excuses he coyld muster. 
He had found.<Gvtty a most? beguiling aifd attaching ifttle 
compgmon 4 both at the Court iA the Easier recess and 
during theltaliari journey. Her total lack of reserve, or 
what appeared so, had been first an amazement to ^jim, and 
then a positive pleasure and efttertdinment. *To make a 
' friend of him—difficult and scrupulous as he way, and now 
more than # ei/er—a womftfi must be the cost of mdst of 
the advances. But, aftyp the first evening with him, Betty 
had made them in •profusion, without the smallest demur, 
though perfectly well aware of her mother's .ambitions. 
There was a tie§of "cousinship between them, and a consider¬ 
able difference of age. Betty, had decided at once that a 
mother was a dear old goose, and that great friends she, 
and Aldous Raebiyn should be—and, in a 9 sense, great 
friends they were. • 

Aldous was*still propitiating her when Lady Winter¬ 
bourne came into the tea-room, followed by Marcella. *The 
elder lady tlydta a hurriecf and not very happy glance at 
the pair in the corner* Marcella appeared to be m animated 
talk with a young journalist whom Raebuih knew, suid (fid 
* not look they way. # 

” Tust one thing!” said f Betty * bendfhg forward and 
speaking eagerly in Aldous’s ear. “ It was all a mistake-^- 
wasn’t it ? Now f know her, 1, feel sure it yas. You don’t 
—you don’t—refelly think badly of her,? ” 

Aldous heart! her# unwillingly. H% wgp looking away 
from her towards the buffet, whey che saw a quango in the 
eyes-—a tightening of the lip—a something keen and ^fbstile 
in the whole face.# “ Perhaps Miss Boyce will be less of *. 
riddle to all of us before hong,” he said hastily, as though 
the words escaped him. yShfill we ge^out of thjs very 

Betty looked whejje be had looked, and saw a young 
( man greeting Marcella with a manner so emphatic aaa 
intimate that the journalist had instantly move4 out of 
his way. The youfig man had a uprtceable pile of fair curls 
above a very white and rounded foreBead. ** Who is that 
talking to Miss Boyce ? ” .asked of Aldous f ”1 have 
seen nun, but I can £ remember the name.”*, - • 

. " That is Mr.* Wharton, the membefr for dne of our divi¬ 
sions,” said Aldous, as Be rose from lus chair. * 

- Betty gave a*Ut^}e start, and her •Brow puckered into a 
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frown. As she too rose, she sajd r&ejitfuHy to'Aldous, 
“ Well, you have snubbed me 1 ” ’ 

As usual, he could not find the effective or clever thing 
to say. “ I did not mean io," he replied simply; but 
Betty, glancing at him, saw something 0 in his face which 
gripped her heart. A lump rose in her throat. 

” Dodet’s go and find Ermyntrude ! '* she said. 

But Wharton had barely begun his talk with Marcella 
when a gentleman, on his way to the-‘buffet with a cup to’ 
set down, touched Hm on the arm. Wharton turned in 
some astonishment and annoyance. He saw a youngish, 
good-looking man, well known to him as already one of the 
most important solicitors in London, largely trusted by 
many rich or eminent persons. ^ 

" May I have a word wHh you presently r ” said Mr. 
Pearson in a pleasant undertone. " I have something of 
interest to sffy to you, and it occurred to me that I might 
meet you to-night. Excuse my interruptiflg you.” He 
glanced with admiration at Marcella, who had turned away. 

Whartott. had a momentary aualm. Then it struck him 
that Mr. Pearson’s manner was'♦decidedly "friendly. “ In 
a moment,” he said. “ We might find a corner, I think, 
in that farther room.” He made a motion of the head 
towards a little boudoir which lay beyond the tea*room. 
Mr. Pearsoil nodded and pass&l on. * 

Wharton returned to Marcella, who l&ad fallen back on 
Frank Leven. r * At the approach of the member for West 
Brookshiie, Lady.' Winterbourne and her daughter had 
moved severely Away to the farther end of the buffet. 

A tiresome man wants me on business for aP moment,” 
he s&id, then he dropped his voice a little; “ but I have 
been looking forward to this evening, this chance, for 'days. 
Shall I find ycu. here again in five minutes ? ” 

Marcella, wh& had flushed -brightly, said that would 
depend on the time and Lady Winterbourne. He hurried 
away with a little gesture of despair. Frank followed him 
p './ith a sarcastic eye. 

“ Any one would think he was Primed Minister already t 
I never met him yet afiyryhere that he hadn’t some business 
on hand. Why does he behave as though he had the world 
on his shoulders ? Your real ^swells always seem to have 
nothing da w 

“ Do you know so many busy people ? ” Marcella asked 
him sweetly. 1 

“ Oh, you shan't put me down, Mir* Boyce 1 ” said the 
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boy, sulkiljr thnwtuJjj hi% hands into his pockets. “ I am 
going to work lira blazes thig winter, if only my dons will 
let a fellow ■adpip. • I say, # isn't she ripping •to-nigl^f;— 
Betty ? ” An* pulling his moustq^he in helpless jealousy 
and annoyance, he stared at the Winterbourne group across 
the room, which had been now joinfed by Aldous Raeburn, 
and Betty, standing'side by side % 9 • 

“ What Ho you want me to say ?” said * Marcella with 
a little cold laugh. •" I £$all make you worse if I praise 
her. Please^mt my cup down.” • ' • * 

At the sanje mctfnent #he saw Wharton coming back to 
her—Mr. Pearson behind him, smiling, and gently twirling 
the seals of his w^tch-chain. She # was instantly* struck by 
Wharton’s lpokHif excitement, and by the manner in wHich 
—with a momentary glhnce «aside at the Winterbourne 
party—he approached hex^ * • 

“ There is such % charming little room in there,” he 
said, stooping his head 1 b her, “ and so cool after this 
heat. Won’t jfou try it^ ” • 

The energy of his bright ^ye took possession of her. * He 
led the way* she followed. Her dress almost brushed) 
Aldous Raeburn as 3Re passed. He took her into & tiijy 
.room. There was do one else there, and he found a feat for 
her by an dpen window, where they* we^ almost hidden 
from view by a stand of flowlrs. • • m 

As he sat down again by her, she saw that a decisive 
moment had copie, and blanched almost to the colour of 
her dress. Oh % what to do 1 Her hegrb* cried out vaguely 
to some power beyond itself for guidance, ethen gave itself 
up again t5 the wayward thirst fos Happiness. • • , 

He^took her hand strongly in both hispwn, and bending 
towards her as 'she Sat bo^efed among the scent and colouiff 
of the flowers, he made her a p^sionate'deciaftration. From 
the first moment that he baa segn her mfder the Ghiltem 
beeches, so he vowed, he had felt in ner the supreme, 
incomparable attraction which binds a man to one woman, 
•and one only. His siy weeks under her father’s roof 
produced in him feelings, which he. knew to be a* wrong, 
without thereby finding in himself any power to check 
them. They had betrayed him into a mad moxfient, whiqh he 
had regretted bitterly because it had given her paift. Other¬ 
wise—hi$ voice .dropped and shook, lys haf^i prSssed hers 
—'“ I lived for months qn the menfbrv of that one instant.” 
But he had respected her suffering, n^r struggle, her need 
for rest of mind anybody. For her sakejiejiad gone away 
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into silence; he had put a force upon himself which 
had, alone enabled him to get through ms Parliamentary 
work. * * 

Then, with his' first sight 6f her in that little homely 
room and dres&—so changed, but so lovely 1—everything— 
admiration, passion—had revived with double strength* 
Since tl$.t meeting he must have often ppzzled her, as he 
had puzzled himself.' HiS Ufe had been a serCtes of per¬ 
plexities. + He was not his own master jr he Was the servant 
of a 'cause, in which*—however idolishly a mocking habit 
might have led him at times to belittle hjs own enthusiasms 
and hers—his life and honour were engaged ; and this cause 
and his part in it had been for long hampered, and all his 
clearness of .vision and j udgment dimmed by the pressure 
of a number of difficulties and worries he could not have 
discussed with 'her—worries practical and financial, con¬ 
nected with the Clarion, with tho ( experiments he had been 
carrying out on his estate, and with other troublesome 
matters. He had felt a thousand times that his fortunes, 
political or private, were too doubtful and perilous to allow 
him to ask any woman to share them. Then, again, he had 
seen hor-»-and his resolution, his scruple, had melted in his 
breast. * «> 1 

Well, there were stjll troubles in front! Ejnt he was no 
longer cowed by 'nhem. * In spite of them, he dared now to 
throw himself at her feet, to ask her ty come and share 
a Ufe of combaj and of labour, to bring her beauty and her 
mind to the joint .cqjiduct of a great enterprise. To her a 
man might shov^ his ’effort and his toil*—from her he might 
claim a sympathy it wc»ujd be .vain to ask of a&y smaUer 
woman. Then suddenly he broke down v Speech seemed 
tr> fail him. Only his eyes—mor$ intense»and*piercing under 
their straight brows than she hall ever known them—-be¬ 
seeches her, his hand sought hurs. 

She meanwhile' sat in^a,. trance of agitation, mistress 
neither of reason nor of feeling. §h$ felt his spell, as she 
h d always done. The woman in her thrilled at last to the 
mere najne and neighbourhood of love* «The heart in her 
cried out that pain and lqps could only bte deadened so—the 
past could only be siienced by filling the present with move¬ 
ment and<.warm life. Yet *wlmt tremors of conscience^-* 
what radical distrust of herself and him t And the first 
articulate words she 'found to say to Jn m 'frere vdfy much 
what she had said to Aldous so loiig ago—only filled with 
a, bitterer and more realized content. 
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"Af&r*U, vth&t Co w$ know of, each other ? You don’t 

know me—not as I am. Awl I feel-” • 

"Doubts?*” he said, sniping. "Do vou imagine £hat 
that seems anytmng but natural tame ? 9 1 (an haye none; 
but you —jr After all, we are not quite boy and girl, you 
and I; we have lived, both of us l' But ask yourself—has 
not destiny brought us together ? Think of it |11 !•” 

Their eyfes met again. Hers sank under the penetration, 

* the flame of his. Yet, throughout, he was conscious of the 
doorway to* his right, 61 the figures incessantly moving 
across* it. His o^n eloquence had convinced and moved 
himself abundantly. Yet, as he saw her yielding, he was 
filled with the strangest mixture # of passion, and a sort of 
disillusion—alitosl contempt I If*she had turned fAmliim 
•with the dfSjnity worthy* of that head and brow, it flashed 
across him that he could have tasted more* of the abandon* 
ment of love—ha\» explored his own emotftn more per¬ 
fectly. • 

Still, the situation was poignant enough—in one sense 
complete. Was Raeburn ^tul there—in that next roorft ? 

" My answer ? ” he said to her, pressing her hand as they 
sat in thfl shelter ofthe flowers. For he yea aware*of tb® 
. practical facts—thb hour, the place—if she wa 9 not? 

Shfe roused herself. " I can’t,” shwsait^ making a move¬ 
ment to rise, which his string grflsp,* however, prevented 
—" I can't answer you to-night, Mr. Wharton. I should 
have much to think over—so much! It*might all look 
quite different^ fo me. You must givewne time.” 

" To-morrow ? ” he said quietly. • 

" No! *• she said impetuously, 0i not to-merrow^ f I go 
back to my work) and I must have quigt and time. In a 
fortnight—not before. I Will write.” m 

" Oh, impossible 1 ” he saic^ with & little frown. And 
still holding her, he drew h&r towards hjifti. His gaze ran 
over the face, the warm whiteness unaer the lace of the 
dress, the beautiful arms. She shrank from it, feeling a 
. sudden movement of £islike and fear; but before she codd 
disengage herself %e had pressed his # lipspn the arm nearest 
to him. • * 

" I gave you np leave 1 ” she said passionately, undqp her 
breath, as he let go. • * • 

He met her flashing look with tender humblen&s. 
s " Mafcella / ” , • x 

The word was just breathed into*the air. She wavered 
—yet a chill had passed over her, *Sh^ ccyild not recover 
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the moment of magic., “ Not tp-mdtrow,’* shte repeated 
steadily, though dreading lest she should “burst into tears; 
*' spd not till I see clearly—tijj I can-* 5 —She caught her 
breath., “ Now 1 am gping back to Lady Winterbourne ” 

, . 1 

CHAPTER XIV.. 

For some hours aftdr he 'reached his own roorfl, Wharton 
sat in fropt of his open window^ sunk in the swift rushing’ 
of thought; as a bramble sways m a river. Th^ July night 
first paled, then flushed into morning ; c the sun rose above 
the empty street and the light mists enwrapping the great 
city, before he threw himself on his bed, exhausted enough 
at lastHo fall into a restless sleep. v c 

The speculation of those . quick-pulsed hour£ was in the 
c end about equally divided between Marcella and the phrases 
and turns or his interview wkth 'Mr. Ifcarson. It was the 
sudden leap of troubled excitement stirred ifi him'by that 
interview—heightened by .the sigh^t of Raeburn—that had 
driven hiih past recall by the post natural of transitions, 

t But he had no sooner reached his ib&m than, at first with 
iron wfil, he put the thought of Marcella?, of the scene which, 
had just passed, away horn him. His pulses were still 
quivering. No matter^ It tfas the brain he had need of. 
He set it coolly and keenly to work. 

Mr. Pearson^? Well I—Mr. Pearson had offered him a 
bribe; there could 9 be no question as to ‘that. His clear 
sense never blinked the matter for an instant. Nor had 
he any illusions as to«fijs own behaviour. EvSjn now he 
had ho further right to the sleep of the^Jionest man. Let 
kim realize, however, what had happened. * He had* gone 
to Lady Masterton’s party in the temper of a’man who 
knowsb that ruif*. is upon nihv and determined, like the 
French criminal, to exact nia cigar and eau de vie before the 
knife falls. Never had things looked so desperate,* never 
e kad all resource seemed to him so completely exhausted.. 
Bankruptcy must^ come in the course of«a few weeks ; his 
entailed property would ^pass into the Hands of a receiver ; 
and^ whatever recovery might be ultimately possible, by 
the*end d£ August he wouid for the moment, socially 
and politically (undone. c 

There cooler be n& question of his proposing seftously to 
Marcella Boyce. Nevertheless, he tka gone to Lady Master- 
ton's on purpqse^to meet her; and he manner on seeing 
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her had assertfec^ precisely the same intimate claim upon 
her which, during the past six weeks, had alternately 
attracted and* rolled her. • • . « • » 

Then Mr. Pfearson had interrupted. Wharton, shutting 
his eyes, could seek the great man lean against the window- 
frame close to the spot where, a quarter of an hour later, 
Marcella h^d sat among the fl$>wer%—the dapped figure, 
.the long, fair moustaches,,the hand playing with the eye¬ 
glass. • * •• .• , 

“ J have? been asked—er—er "—wlfat a conceited man¬ 
ner the fellow hag 1—to get some , conversation with 
you, Mr. Wharton, on the subject of the Damesley strike. 
You give me leave*? ’* . • 

Whereupqp, fn less than ten minutes, the speaker tad 
executed an important commission, and, in offering Wharton 
a bribe of the most barefaced kind, had also fqpnd time for* 
supplying hiip. with a number of the most delicate and 
sufficient excuses for taking it. 

The masters, in fact,*sent an*embassy. They fully # ad¬ 
mitted the pow^r of the Clarion and its owner. No doubt, 
it would not be possible K>r the paper to keep up its^striker 
fund indefinitely; t there were perhaps already “signs of 
•slackening. Still it had been maintained for a Considerable 
time; and sb long as it was reckoned o% in spite of the 
widespread**misery and suffering n&w prevailing, the me* 
would probably pold out. 

In these circumstances, the pfincipal employers concerned 
had thought it .best to approach so formidable an opponent, 
and to put before Him information whictP might possibly 
modify his action. They had authorized Mr? Peam®n to 
give turn a full.acdbunt of what was proposed in the way of 
reorganization ’of the trade? including the probable advarF 
tages which the workpeople themselves ^Wbuld be likely 
to reap from it in the futurft, • § • 

Mr. Pearson’ ran in a few sentences through the points 
of the scheme. Whcfrtcfri stood about a yard away from 
•him, his hands in his* pockets, a little pale and frowning/* 
looking intently ax t the speaker. • • # 

Then Mr. Pearson paused and ctearej[ his throat. 

Well!—that was the scheme. His principals believed 

S' 


ation to 
than be 


that when both it end tl» employers' dote; 
transfer #their business to the Continent 1 st' 
beaten by the men wore made fully known to the owner 
of the Clarion, it must affect his poin\ of view. Mr. Pearson 
was empowered * to*gi vo* him any details he might desire. 
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Meanwhile, so confident were they in the ’reasonableness of 
the case that they even suggested that the owner of the 
Clarion himself should take part in thefnet- syndicate» On 
condition of his future zo-operation—it being understood 
that the masters took their stand irrevocably on the award 
—the men at present responsible for the formation of the 
syndicate proposed to allot Mr. Wharton ten Founders* 
Shares in the new undertaking. 

Wharton, sitting alone, recalling these things, was con¬ 
scious again of that Scart in every limb, that sudden rush 
of blood to the face, as though !• lash had struck him. 
For in a few seconds his mind took in the situation. Only 
the 0 day beiore, a city acquaintance had said to* him, “ if 
you and your confounded paper were out ox tb? way, and 
this thing could be placed properly on the market, there 
would be a bqom in it at once. 7» am told that in .twenty- 
four hours the Founders’ Shares yrould oe worth two thou¬ 
sand pounds apiece ! ” „ 

Tfyere was a pause of silence. Then Wharton threw a 
queer dark look at the solicitor, and was corscious that his 
pulse thumping. " There can be^no question, I think, 
Mr. Pearson, between you and me, as, to the nature of 
such a proposal as that! ” 

“ My dear sir*,” Mr. Pearson had interrupted hastily, 
” let me, above all, ask you to take time —time*&iough, at 
any rate, to turn the matter well over in-ypur mind. The 
interests of a gieat many people, besides yourself, are con¬ 
cerned. Don’t give 'rue an answer to-night; it is the last 
thing I desire. T have 0 thrown out niy suggestion. Con¬ 
sider dt. To-morrow is Sunday. If you are disposed to 
carry it farther, ccme and see me Monday morning—that's 
all. I will be at yojur service at t.ny hour, and I can then 
give you a muciTmore complete outline of the intentions of 
the coihpany. Now I reully must go and look for Mrs. 
Pearson’s carriage.” ' 1 

.Wharton followed the great man half mechanically across 
4 ne little room, his mind in a whirl of mingled rage, and 
desire. ‘Then suddenly he stopped his companion. “ Has 
George Denny anything* to do with this proposal, Mr. 
Peairon ? ” 

Mr. Pearson paused, with a little air of vague cogitation. 
" George Dem:y — Mr. George Denny, the member for 
Westropp ? I have hjw no dealings whatever with that 
gentleman in the matter.” o 

Wharton let bin . pass. Then a9 he ifimself entered the 
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tea-foctn, # he perceived the bending form of Aldous Raeburn 
chatting to Lac 2 ^ Wintefboume on his right, and tha^tall 
whiteness close in front, waiting for him. 

His brain coaled m a He was perfectly conscious 

that a bribe had just been offeree? him, of the most daring 
and Cynical kind* and that he had received the offer in the 
tamest way; An insult liad been put upon him "wjjuch had 
for ever repealed? the estimate held of him by cettain shrewd 
people; for ewer degraded* him in his own eyes. Neverthe¬ 
less, he wan also conscious that the thing was* clone. • The 
bribe *voifld be accepted 1 , the risk taken. So* far as his 
money matters vfege concerned he was once more a free 
man. The mind had adjusted itself, reached Jts decision 
in a few minutes.* * # • 

. And theafirst effect o{ the mingled excitement and self¬ 
contempt which the decision brought with it had been tq 
drive him into th^ seen# with Marcella. IrStinctively he 
asked of passion to deliver nim quickly from the smart of 
a new and very disagreeable experience. * 

• * % # * • «• 

Well! why «should he*itot take these men's offer ? H? 
was as npicn convinced as they that this whole jnatter of 
the strike had of late come to a deadlock.* Sq long as the 
1 public would give, the workers, passionately certain of the 
justice ofjjfeir own cause, #nd fil^d .with new ambitions 
after more decent living, would hold out. On the othffir 
hand, he perfectly understood .that the masters had also in 
many ways a strong case; that they h$d, been very hard hit 
by the strike,*and that many of theta wpuld rather close 
their works or transfer thqrn bodily to the Cqptinent than 
give way. Some of the facts Pearson had found fiftie to 
mention had heefi’fertainljt new and striking. m 

At the same time he nfcver disguised* frqjq himself for an 
instant that but for a prospective £20,000 the facts con¬ 
cerned would not have aneqtefl him In the least. Till 
to-night it had been to his interest to back the strike, and 
to harass the employers! Now things were changed ; and 
•he took a curioys satisfaction in the quick mqyement# 
of his own intelligence, as his thought rapidly sketched the 
“ curve ** the Clarion would have to tabs, and the arguments 
by which he would commend it* » * 

As to his -shares, "they rfould be convertible, «of course, 
into immediate*cash. Some man 4>f sftraw would be forth¬ 
coming to buy what lie would possessain the name of another 
man of straw. Jt gas not suppo8©d-»he took for granted— 
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by the men who had dared to tempt him, that h; would 
risk his whole political teputatioil and career for anything 
less than a bird in the hand. * 

Well, wliat we<e the chances of secrecy?Naturally they 
stood td lose less by dSclosure, a good deal, than he did. 
And Denny, one of the principal employees, was* his personal 
enemy., He would be likely enough for the present to keep 
his name o&t of the affair.' But no man of the .world could 
suppose that the transaction would pass without his know-, 
ledge. Wharton's own hasty question to Mr, Pearson on 
the subject seemed td himself now, in cold blood, a remark¬ 
ably foolish one. * 

He walked up and down thinking this point out. It was 
the bitter pill of the whole affair. In the'-end, with a sudden 
recklessness of youth and resource, he resolved to dare it. 
There would not be iriuch risk. Men of business do not as a 
' rule blazon their own dirty work? and public opinion would 
be important to the new Syndicate. ' - 

Some risk, of course, there would be. Well, his risks, as 
they stood, were pretty considerable. He chose the lesser— 
not without something of a struggle, some keen personal 
smart. He had done a good many r»ean and questionable 
things : .n his time, but never anything as gross as this. The 
thought of what his relation to a certain group of men—to 
Denny especially—would be-in the future stung sharply. 
*l 3 ut it is the part of the man of action to put both scruple 
and fear behind him on occasion. His career was in 
question. , * 

Craven ? Well, Craven would be a difficulty. He would 
telegraph to him first thing in the morning before the offices 
closed, and" see him on'Monday. For Marcella’s sake the 
man must be mailaged—somehow. v , 

And—Marcplla! How should^ she ever know, ever sus¬ 
pect She already disliked'the violence with which the 
papeaThad supported the strike" He would find no difficulty 
whatever in justifying all that she or the public would see, 
*o her. ' ' 

w Theq, insensibly he let his thoughts glide into thinking of 
the money. Presently he drew a sheet af paper towards him 
and covered-it with calculations as to his liabilities. By 
GeOrge! how well it worke.d out 1 By the time he threw it 
aside, and walked to the winddw for air, he already felt him¬ 
self a bond-fida supporter of the Syndicate—the promoter in 
the public interest of a just.and well-considered scheme. ' ) 
Finally, with a li&le, joyous, energetic, movement which 
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betrayed the ianpt Aan, Jie flung flown his cigarette, and 
turned tb write an ardent letter to Marcella, while the morn- 
ingsun stole into the dusty rram.. # • 9 

Difficult ? GJf course—botn now, and in the future. It 
-would ^ake half his time yet—and he could ill afford it— 

to bring her bound and captive. Hfe recognized in her the 
southern element, ^o strangely mated with the mgraWnglish 
temper. Tfet smiled over it. Tne subtleties of the 
Struggle he foresaw enchanted him. And she would be plas¬ 
tered ! In this heightened $tate of nerve his man’scesolution 
only rosfe the more gercelp to the challenge of her resistance. 
Nor should she chedt him with long delays. His income 
would be his own again, and life deqently easy. He ^ready 
felt himself the *ain showman of her beauty. * ■ 

• A thought of Lady Sefina crossed his mind, producing 
amusement and compassiop—indulgent amusement, such as 
the young man is apt to feel towards the spinster of thirty- 
five who pays him attention. A certain sense of rehabilita¬ 
tion, too, which at the moment was particularly, welcome. 
For, no doubt, he might hav^married her and her fortune nad 
he so chosen. it was, why didn't she find some needy boy * 
to take pity on her ? "There were plenty going, and She mutt 
have. abundance of'money. Old Alresford, tob, wis fast 
dbddering off*the stage, and then wherefwoujd she be—with¬ 
out Alresfaud House, or Bustfridge, hr those various othe% 
pedestals which had. hitherto held her aloft ? 


* » # « * *• • 

Early on Sunday morning Wharton telegraphed to Craven, 
directing him to “ come up at once for consultation." The 
rest of the day the owner of the Clarion spent pleasantly on 
the river with Mrs,*Lane and a party of ladies, including a 
young Duchess, tohowas prptty, literary, and socialistic. At # 
night he went down to the Clarion office, arftl produced a 
leader on the position of affairs a^DamesJey which, to the 
practised eye, contained one paragraph-—-but one only— 
wherein the dawn of a newspolicy might have been discerned. 

. Naturally the juxtaposition, of events at the moment gave 


.i a 












Damesley bargain cduld not be kept waiting. The masters 
were losing heavily every day, and were not likely to let him 
postpone tii© execution of hisipaft of the contract fbr a fort¬ 
night or so to suit his own convenience. .It wfy» like the sale 
aofan ** olcf master." yis influence xftustbe sold now—at the 
ripe moment—or not at all. * , 

At the same time ii*was.very awkward. Jn $>ne short fort- 
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night the meeting of the party -would■‘be upon him. ' Sur¬ 
render on the Damesley question would give great offence to 
many of the Labour members. It would have to be very 
carefully managed—verv caretlilly thougHc out. 

By eleven o'clock on Monday he was inMr. Pearson’soffice. 
After the first involuntary smile, concealed by the fairmous¬ 
taches, - and instantly dismissed, with wjnch the eminent 
lawyer greeted the announcement of his visitor’!.' name, the 
two augurs carried through their aEffairs with perfect decorum. 
Wharton realized, indeed, that he was being firmly handled. 
Mr. Pearson gave the Clarion a week in which to accomplish 
its retreat and drop its strike fund. And the fund was to be 
” checked *•* as'soon as possible. 

A little later, when Wharton abruptly' demanded a guar¬ 
antee of secrecy, Mr. Pearson allowed himself his nrst—visible 
—smile. 14 My dear sir, are such things generally made public 
property ? 1 can give you no better asrur&nce than you can 
extract yourself from the circumstances. As to writing— 
well!—I should advise you-very strongly agsfinst anything of 
the'sort. A long experience has convinced me that in any 
‘delicate negotiation the less that 5s written the better.” 

} Towards the end Wharton tumeff^upon his companion 
sharply, and asked, ” How did you discover that I wanted 
money ? ” ' 

- Mr. Pearson lifted hiil eyebrows pleasantly. Si^Most of the 
things in this world, Mr. Wharton, that .Qne wants to know, 
can be found owt. Now—I have no wish to hurry you—not 
in the least—but I may perhaps mention that I have an im¬ 
portant appointment directly. Don’t you 'think we might 
settle-our business ? ” u - * 

Wharton was half-humorously conscious of an inward leap 
V)f fury with the necessities whdcli had‘given this man—to 
whom he had’taken an instantaneous dislike—the power of 
dealing thus suhimarily jvith the member for West Brook¬ 
shire. However,’'there was no help for it; he submitted, and 
twenty minutes afterwards he le f t Lincoln’s Inn carrying 
documents in the breast-pocket of, his coat which, when 
brought under his banker's notice, would-be worth to him an 
immediate advance of some eight thousand pounds. The 
remainder of the purchase-money for his.” shares ” would be 
paid over'to him as soon as his v part of the contract had been 
carried dfct. «•> 

He did not, however, 4 go to his ba^k, but straight to the* 
Clarion office, where'* he had a midday appointment with 
Louis Craven N At fufet sight of tl^e tafl, narrow-shouldered 
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form ami Anxi.u^ fa Ibe waiting for iiim in his private room, 
Wharton felt a movement of jll-humour. * 

Craven had the morning’^ Clarion in Jiis hand. "This 
cannot mean, ,r »*he said, when they^had exd&angecV a brief 
salutation, *1 that the paper is backing out ? " He pointed 
to the suspicious paragraph in Wharton's leader, his delicate 
features quivering with an excitement he could £U repress. 

“ Well, 1ft u| sit down and discuss the thing," said Whar- 
*ton, closing the door# " jjiat’s what I wired to you for." 

He Offered*Craven a cigarette, which^was refused, took one 
himself and the tv^o men sat confronting each other with a 
writing-table between them. Wharton was disagreeably 
conscious at times of the stiff papers in his ccfat-pocket, and 
was perhaps a little paler than usual. Otherwise he showed 
no trace of fhental disturbances and Craven, himself jaded 
and sleepless, was struck \^th a momentary perception of his • 
companion's boyish# good looks—the tumbling curls that 
Wharton straightened nowtond then, the charming blue eyes, 
the athlete’s fraftne. Any stranger would have taJ^en Craven 
for the older man ; in reality it was the other way. 4 
The convention laste/U nearly an hour. Craven ex-* 
hausted berth argument and entreaty, though when thi com-* 
pleteness of the retfeat resolved upon had becn^disclbsed tb 
mm, the feeling roused in him was s <9 fiei^e that he could 
barely maintain his composuA. HeShad been living amon# 
scenes of starvation and endurance, which, to his mind, had 
all the character of martyrdom. These men and women 
were struggling tor two objects—the oerwer to live more 
humanly, and tne free right of combination— 4 o both of which, 
if need weft, he would have given his own life to help them 
without an instant’** hesitation. Behind hjs blinking manner 
he saw everything with thg idealist’s intensity, the reformer’if 

? assion. To be fair to an employer w 4 s not in his power. 

o spend his last breath, wer£ it called for. m the attempt to 
succour the working man against his capitalist oppressors 
would have seemed to*him the merest matter of course. 

. And his mental acuteness was quite equal to his enthus!* 9 
asm, and far more Evident.. In his talje wifjh Whartori, he for 
a long time avoided *as before—outaof a certain inner disdain 
—-the smallest touch of sentiment. He*pointed out—wjiat, 
indeed, Wharton well knew—that the next two or titree weeks 
of the strike Would be aie most critical T^erioc?,’*! ife? history ; 

^ that, if life work-people could only be carried through them, 
they were almost sure oz victory. Hd gave his own reasons 
for believing thatoho employers could liltirpatply be coerced, 
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he offered proof of yielding among, them, .proof also that the 
better men in their ranks were.fully alive to and ashamed of 
the, condition of the workers. As to th$ Syndicate, he saw no 
objection to it, provided* the Workers' claim*, were first ad¬ 
mitted. Otherwise it would only prove a more powerful 
engine of oppression. 

Wharton's arguments may perhaps be left to the imagina¬ 
tion. He would have liked simply, to play the proprietor and 
the master—to say, “ This is my decision, those aremy terms 
—take my work or leave it." Biit Craven wasdbfiss Boyce’s 
friend ; he was also a Venturist. Chafing under bota facts, 
Wharton found that he must state hk case. And he did 
state it wfch his usual ability. He laid great stress on " in¬ 
formation from a private source which I cavinot disregard," 
to the effect that, if the resistance 1 went on, the trade would 
cbe broken up ; that several of the. largest employers were on 
the point of making arrangements for Italian factories. 

" I know," he said finally, “ that but for the Clarion the 
strike would drop. Well, I have cojne to the conclusion that 
the responsibility is too heavy. I shall be doing the men 
.themselves more harm than good. There is »the case in a 
nptshell.- We differ—I can’t help that. The responsibility 
hs-mine." 

Craven rose with a quick, nervous movement. The prophet 
*^poke at last. " You understand," he said, laying-c^thin hand 
on the table, " that the condition of the porkers in this trade 
is infamous, that the award-and your action together plunge 
them back into a state of things which is a shame and a curse 
to England l " n 

WJbrirtonitnade no answer. He, too, had risen, and was 
gutting away some papers in a drawer. A tremor ran through 
Craven's tall frame; and for an instant, as his eye rested 
on his companion, the idea of foul play crossed his mind. 
He cast it out, that he, might deal calmly with his own 
position. ‘ * 

“ Of course, you perceive," he S'ddt as he took up his hat, 
u ' that I can no longer on these terms remain the Clarion’s 
correspondent. Somebody else must bw found to do this 
business." •<■ . * " 

"I regretYour decision immensely," said Wharton, with 

E erfect suavity, “ but of course I understand it. I trust, 
owever; ihafc you will not leave us altogether. I can give 
you plenty of work tnat will suit yoy. v Here, for instance 
he pointed to a pile 01 Blue Books from the Labour Commis¬ 
sion lying on the table—" are a numbe: of-reports that want 
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analyzing e&d pc ittkif before the puHic. You could do them 
in town at your leisure.** • • , 

Craven struggled. with him$elf.. H13 firsjt instinct was to 
fling the ofler m Wharton's face. *Then he thought of his 
wife ; theiiny npw household just started with such small, 

happy, self-dpnying shifts ; of the woman’s inevitable lot, 
of the hope of a shifd. “ Thank; you'* he said Jin a husky 
voice ; “ I ^rillconsider, I yill write.** 

Wharton nodded td hinj ^pleasantly, and he went. , 

The Qwnor*of the Clarion drew a long breath.* • “ Now, I 
think, on the whol% it would serve my purpose best to sit 
down and write to hfr —after that. It would be well that my 
account should coi^e first.’* , 1 • 

A few hours lifter, after an interview with his bankers and 
a* further spell of letter-writing, Wharton descended the steps 
of his club, in a curious, restlest state. The mortgage on the • 
Clarion had been aftanged far, his gambling debts settled, 
and all his otlfer money matters were successfully in train. 
Nevertheless th 3 exhilaration of the morning had passed jnto 
misgiving and expression. # 

vague presentiment^hufig about him all day, whether in* 
the House *of Commons or elsewhere, and it, was ndt till he 
found himself on his legs at a crowded meeting* at llothdP 
hithe, violently attacking the (Jovernmdht Kijl and the House 
of Lords, «&£t he recovered that easjf confidence in the gem* 
eral favourableness* of the universe to Harry Wharton and 
Harry Wharton’s^plans which ledt him so mudh of his power. 

A letter from, Marcella—written bef^e'she had received 
either of his—reached him at the House just ttefore he started 
for his meeting. A touching lettai 3 !—yet with a certain 
resolution in it whsdh disconcerted him. * 

“ Forget, if you will, evtr^thing that you said to me last 
night. It might be—I believejtavould be—for us both. 
But if you will not—if I must*give my answer, then, as I said, 

I must have time. It is only ‘quite recently that I have 
realized the enormity o 2 what I did last year. I must run no 
risks of so wrenching my own life—or another's—a second j 
time. Not to be suip is for me torment. «Why perfebt sim¬ 
plicity of feeling—which would scorfl theyery nation of ques¬ 
tioning itself—seems to be beyond me, I do not knqw. That 
it is so fills me with assort oi'shame and bitteme^ Bnt I 
must follqjv my nature. » V * 

So let me think k out. I belfeyp you know, for one 
thing, that yonr * cause/ your lifework* attracts me strongly. 

I should not any longer accept all you say, jw ’5 did last year. 
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But mere opinion matters infinitely lefisto Ino than it did. 

| cun imagine now agreeing with a Mend * in everything ex¬ 
cept opinion.* AJLl that would matter to^ne now would be 
to feel that your heart was wholly in your work, in your public 
acts, so that I might still admire and love all that I. might 
differ from. But there—for we must j be frank with each 
other—Is just my difficulty. Why do you do so^many con¬ 
tradictory things ? Why do yoq, talk of the .poor, of labour, 
of s$lf-denial, and live whenever you dan with the idle rich 
people, who hate all -three in their hearts ? You talk their 
language ; you scorn what they sc ora, cr so it seems ; you 
accept their standards. Oh, to the really ‘ consecrate * in 
he^rt $nd thought I could give my life sa easily, so slavishly 
even ! There is no one weaker than I in the wqjrld. I must 
have strength tp lean upon—and a v strength, pure at the core, 
that I can respect and follow*. c 

" Here in this nursing life of mine, 1 go in §nd out among 
people to the best of whom life ill very real and simple—and 
oftqn, of course, very sad! And Z am another being in it 
from what I was at Lady Winterbourne’s. Everything looks 
differently to me. No, no t you miist please wait till the 
inner voice speaks so that I can hear it plainly—for your sake 
at least as much as for mine. If you persisted in coming tc 
see me now, I sbould'have to put an end to it oil.” 

“ Strange is the modern woman ! ” thought <c ffharton to 
himself, not without sharp pique as he pondered that letter 
in the course 6 i his drive home from the meeting. “ I talk 
to her of passion, ’and she asks me in return why I do things 
inconsistent with my political opinions—puts me through a 
moral catechism, in fa£t! WHat is the meaning of it Si— 
^confound it!—her state of mind and minfe ? Is the good old 
drs amandi perishing out of the* world ? Let some Stendhal 
come and tell u£ why! ” ■, 

But he sat up f o answer kerf and could not get free from 
an inward pleading or wrestle with her, which haunted him 
though all the intervals of these rapid days. 

. Life while'they lasted was indeed a gymnast's contest of 
breath'‘'and endurance. The Clarion made its retreat in 
Wharton's fipest style, and the fact rang through labouring 
England. v The strike leaders came up from the Midlands ; 
Whartox^ had to see them. He was .hotly attacked in the 
House privately, and even publicly by certain of his col¬ 
leagues. Bennett shewed concern ana annoyance. Mean- ■ 
while the Conservative papers talked the usual employers* 
political economy; and the Liberal pipers, whose support 
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of the Strike h^d Jtaen t^roughoul^ perfunctory, and of no 
particular use to ’themselves of other people, took a lead they 
were glad to get, and*went in strongly for the award. , 
Through it a^l Wharton shewed extraordinary skill. The 
columns of 'Jhe Clarion teemed with sympathetic appeals to 
the stJiker^, flankld by long statements, of “ hard facts ”— 
the details of foreign comj>etition and the rest, Jhe^lans of 
the masters—freely supplied hifh by* Mr. Pearson. With 
■Bennett ^pd hif colleagues fti the House he took a bold line- 
admitted he had eijcMigered his jyjpularity 'both iAside 
Parliament and out of it # at a particularly critical moment; 
and implied, thougndie did not say, that some men were still 
capable of doing independent things to tfcfeir own hurt. 
Meanwhile he pi§shhd a number of other matters to th$ frdht, 
both in the paper and in liis own daily doings. He made at 
least two important speeches in the province^, in the course • 
of these days, on theJBill b£iot$ the House of Loifls; he asked 
questions in Parliament or*the subject of the wages paid to 
Government employes; # and he .opened an attack on the 
report of a certain Conservative Commission whicfl had tfeen 
rousing the particular indignation of a large mass of South • 
London working men** • * , 

At the end of ten»days the strike was ove?; the wbrkerJ* 
Salieri -and engaged, had submitted, and the plans of the 
Syndicate wpre in all the papers. Wharton, looking rouncj* 
him, realized to his own amazement that his political position 
had rather gained Ilian suffered. The general impression 
produced by his attion had been, on the whole, that of a man 
strong enough to take, a line of his own® eveji at the risk of 
unpopularity. There was a ,new tqro of respect among his 
opponents, and resentful as some of the labour members 
were, Wharton did*r„ot belies that what he had done would ^ 
ultimately damage his chalices on the 10th sib all. He had 
vindicated his importance, aijcHil held his hdhd high, adopt¬ 
ing towards his chances of the leadership df strong and care¬ 
less tone that served him jvell. 

Meanwhile! there were, of course, clever people behind th{? 3 
scenes who lookedoon knd laughed. Bu^ they hell their 
tongues, and Wharton, who had ca^eftilly avoided the men¬ 
tion of names during the negotiations with Pearson, did his 
best to forget them. He felt uncomfortable, indeed, when 
he passed the‘portly Benny m the House or-lji thfe street. 
Benny had a way of looking at the member for West Brook¬ 
shire out of the corner of a small, slitlike eye. He did it 
more than usual during these days, and^Wharton had only to 
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say to himself that for ^11 things there is g. pjice- -■which hie 
gods exact. * 

' Wilkins k since the first disclosure of the Clarion change of 
policy, jiad been' astonishingly quiet. 'W&icrton had made 
certain of violent attack Irom turn, On the contrary, Wilkins 
wore now in the House a subdued and preoccupied afr that 
escaped notice even with his own party in the general fullness 
of the public mind. W A few caustic North-fountryisms on the 
subject of the Clarion and its master did; indeed escape him 
noW and then, and wgre reported' from niduth to mouth; but 
on the whole he lay very low. ' * 

Still, whether in elation or anxiety,. Wharton seemed to 
himself throughout the whole period to be a fighter, straining 
evdry rnusc^e, his back to the wall and his hrnd against every 
man. There at the end of the fortnight stood tile three goal¬ 
posts that must be passed, in victory or defeat—the meeting 
that would f6r the present decide his parliamentary prospects, 
his interview with Marcella, and the confounded annual 


meeting of the “ People's Banking Company,” with all its 
threatened annoyances. 

He became, indeed, more and more occupied with this 
latter basiness^as the days went oif. But he could see no 
-r. ay of evading* it. He would have to fight it; luckily, now 
he had the monkey. „ 

The annual meeting took place two days befqff£,that fixed 
for the committee of the Labour party. Wharton was not 
present at it, (\nd in spite of ample warning he gave way to 
certain lively movements of disgust and depression when at 
his club he first, got nold of the evening papers containing the 
repprtS. His name, of course, figured amply in the denuncia¬ 
tions heaped upop the directors of all dates ; the sums which 
'he with others was supposed 'o have made out of the first 
dealings with the shares on the citock Exchange’ were freely 
mentioned ; arid the shareholders as a body had shown them¬ 
selves most uncoinfortably violent. He at once wrote off a 
letter to the papers disclaiming all jesponsibility for the worst 
“irregularities which had occurred, and courting full inquiry— 
a lette? which, a% usual, both convinced i,nd affected himself. 

Then he went, restless and fuming,“down to the House. 
Bennett passed hirfi in the lobby, with an uneasy and averted 
eye. Whereupon Wharton seized upon him, carried him into 
the Libi ciry, ; and talked to him, till Bfennett, who, in spite of 
his extraordinary Shrewdness and. judgment in Certain de¬ 
partments, was a babe in matters of company finance, wore a 
somewhat cheered Countenance. 
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THbyicsgiie out info the .lobby together, Wharton, holding 
hi$ head very nigA. “ I fehall dearwith the whole thing in 
my speech on Thursday ! ” life said aloud as thejj parted. • 

Bennett gava Igim A friendly nod and snftile. 

There was in this little man, with his considerable brain 
and his poofs heart, something of the “ imperishable child.” 
Like a wholesome child, he did not*easiTy ^ think eyl; ” his 
temper to\^rds sdl men—even the owners of.“ ^lay-leaves ” 

. find mining realties—was optimist. He had the post naive 
admirptidn for Whartonte ability, and for the^ academic 
attainments ne himself secretly pined f&r ; and to the young 
complex personality itseff he had taken from the beginning 
an unaccountable liking. The bond between the tyro, though 
incongruous an^ recent, was real; * Wharton w$s as £lad of 
pennett’s farewell kindr^pss as Bennett had been of the 
younger man’s explanations. * m 

v So that during that dayflaiyl the next Bennett went about 
contradicting* championing, explaining ; while Wharton, 
laden with Parliamentary business, vivid, unabashed, and 
resourceful, let it be knotm to all whom it concerned that in 
his solicitor’s opinion he jAd a triumphant answer to all 
charges, apd # that meanwhile no one could wonder at the 
soreness of those pcx>r devils of shareholders • • 

•. The, hours passed on. Wednesday ^vas mainly spent by 
Wharton in aperies of conferences aigl intrigues either at the 
House or^Tnis club ; when he drove home exhausted at nigUt 
he believed that ail?was arrange^—the train irrevocably laid, 
and his nomination to the chairmanship # of the party certain. 

Wilkins and six or sgven others would* probably prove irre¬ 
concilable but the vehemence anc^ rancour shown by the 
great Nehemiah during the summer # in the pursuit of hi! hnti- 
Wharfon camp^igfThad to s^pie extent defeated themselves.# 
A personal grudge in the Hmds of a man of Jtijp type is not a 
formidable weapon. Wharton vtould have felt perfectly easv 
on file subject but for some &dd a b!ts of manner on Wilkins's 
psurt during the last forty-eight liours—whenever, in fact, the 
two men had run acrosS each other in the House—marked lqr 
a sort.of new and gnsotent good humour that puzzled him. • 
But there is a bravado of defeat. Yfts, hS thought Wilkins 
was disposed of. * a • 

From his present point of ea^e—debts paid, banker pro¬ 
pitiated, income assured—it Amazed him to lgok tapk on his 
condition^ a fortnight before. Had ti® Prirrce of Darkness 
* himself offered such a*b^lrgain it must have been accepted. 
After all, his lucl^ h|jJ held ! Once gat?through this odious 
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company business—as tqwhich, with a pleasing consciousness 
of turning the tables, he had peremptorily instructed Mr. 
Pearson himself—and the barqiie of his^fortunes was assured. 

1 hen v with a quick turn of tile mind, heithrew the burden 
of affairs from' him. His very hopefulness and. satisfaction 
had softened his mood. There stole uporf him the miirmurs 
and voiqes of another world of thought—a world well known 
to his versatility by repot c, though he hid as rule small 
inclination to dwell therein. But he wgp touched apd shaken 
to-night by his own achievement. 1 ' The heavenly powers had 
been unexpectedly kind to him,' and he was haft moved to 
offer them something in return. * , 

“ Do as -you are done by ”—that was an ethic he under¬ 
stood/ And in moments of feeling he was qjj ready to apply 
it to great Zeus himself as jo his* friends or enemies in the 
House of Commons. He had done this doubtful thing; but 
why should 'dt ever bo necessary for jjim to do another ? 
Vague philosophic yearnings after virtue,- moderation, 
patriotism, crossed his mind. The pagan Meal sometimes 
smote and fired him, the Christian never. He could still 
read his Plato and his Cicero, Wn-freas gulfs of unfathomable 
distaste rolled between him and the^New Testament. Pcr- 
.Y*ips the author of all authors for whom he had most relish 
was Montaigne.^ H^ would have taken him down to-night 
had there been frothing more-kindling to think ^jf. 

Marcella — ah, Marcella 1 He gave himself to the 
thought of he^, with a new, and delightful tenderness which 
had in it elements of compunction. After ihose disagreeable 
paragraphs in Qie evening papers he l^Ld instantly written to 
her. “ Evfry public man,” nq had said to her<, finding in¬ 
stinctively the note of dignity that would appeal to her, " is 
< liable at some period of his career to fharges of this sort. 
They are at one# exaggerated and blackened, because he is a 

E ublip man. To you I owe perfect frankness, and you shall 
ave it. Meanwhile I dd'not ask—I know—that you will^be 
just to me, and put the matter, out of vour thoughts till I can 
discuss it with you. Two days mofe till I see your, face l 
The time is long 1 ” • ^ 

To mis there Had been no answer. Her last letter indeed 
had rung sadly aitd coldly. No doubt Louis Craven had 
something to do with it. It would have alarmed him could 
he simply hays found the finite to think about it. Yet she 
was ready td^ee hixn on the 1 ith; and his confidence in his 
own powers of managing fate was todfcher than ever. What 0 
pleasant lies he had. told her at Lad^M^sterton’s l Well, 
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what passjon ever y&t but had its subterfuges ? One more 
wrestle, and he wc?uld haVfe tamed h%r to his wish, wild fa)pon 
that she was. # Then—pleasiAre and brave living,! And she 
also should hastier "way. 9 he should briathe into hint the 
language of tnose great illusions h% had fouftd it df late so 
hard to fei^h with her ; and they two would walk and rule 
a yielding world together. Action, passion, affairs—life ex¬ 
plored ancJi exploited—and at last— “*que la m&rt me treuvs 
. plantant mes ckoulx~^mais»nonchalant a’elle /—et fncore plus 
de mo# jar dip imparjaictl*’ • t • 

He declaimed the words of the great Frenchman with 
something of the •temper in which the devout man 
would have made an act of faith. Then# vjjth a long 
breath and a furious emotion he went to try and sleep 
Jiimself intcuthe new day 


chAter xV. 

The following,afternoon about # six o’clock Marcella came 
in from her second rouhd. After a very busy week work 
happened to be slack; aivd she had been attending one 
or two cases In and near Brown’s Buildings rathey‘because 
they were* near thpn because they seriously granted h£^ 
•She looked to see whether there,was apy letter or telegram 
from the offlfce which woulc^ have ^JDligeft her to go out 
again. frothing was to be seen, and she put down hdl 
bag and cloak, childishly glad of the extra hour of rest. 

She was, indeed, pale and worn. The moral struggle 



ana the path, though glimmering, Vas not wholly plaid. 

A letter lay ynftnished in Jier drawer ; tf she sent it that* 
night, there wouldf be little necessity .or 'inducement for 
Wharton to climb those staiss en the morvow. Yet, if he 
held her to it, she must see him. • § 

'As the sunset and the dusk crept on she still sat silent and 
alone, sunk in a depfesdion which showed itself in eveey 
line of the drooping form. She was degraded ip tyer own 4 
eyes. The nature <3 the impulses which Bad led her to give 
Wharton the hold upon her she hid giwen'him had become 
plain to her. What lay between them and |he wtorst 
impulses that poison «the liifes of women bp£ differences of 
degree, o| expression ? After thus? wild hodfe of sensuous 




.What had wor^ec^in her ? What was at the root of this 
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vehemence of moral reaction, this- halting feay qf losing 
for ever the best in life—self-respect, the comradeship of the 
good, communion with things noble and unstained—which 
had conquered a£ last the more woman, \sfya weakness of 
vanity aCnd of Sex ? She hardly knew. Only there was in 
her a sort of vague thankfulness for her daily work. It did 
not seem to be possible to see one’s own life solely under the 
aspects of selfish desire while hands and mind ,were busy 
with the piteous realities of sickness and oi death. From. 
every act of service—from every contact with^the patience 
and simplicity of the poor— something had spoken ito her, 
that divine ineffable something for ever " set in the world,” 
like beauty, like charm, for the winning of men to itself. 
“ Follow truth 1 ” it said to her in faint mysterious breath¬ 
ings—“ the truth of your own heart. The sonjow to which 
. it will lead you*is the only joy that remains to you.” 

Suddenly the looked round herdittle room with a rush of 
tenderness. The windows were v open to the evening, and 
the shouts of children playing in the courtyard came float¬ 
ings up. A bowl of Mellor roses scented the air; the tray 
for her simple meal stood ready,„and beside it a volume of 
“ The Divine Comedy,” one of her mother’s very rare gifts 
..^psher, in her motherless youth—for of .late she had turned 
thirstily to poetry. There, was a great peace and plainness 
about it all; afnd H besides, touches of beauty—tokens of 
the soul. Her work spoke in it—called to he?"—promised 
comfort and ennobling. She thought with yearning, too, 
of her parents ; of the autumn holiday -she was soon to 
spend with them. Her heart went out—sorely—to all the 
primal claims upon it.. * 4 

* * * * * • * 
a Nevertheless, ciear as was the inner resolution, the imme¬ 
diate future filled her with dread. Her ignorance of her¬ 
self—her excitable folly—had given Wharton rights which 
her conscience admitted.'* Ho would not let her go without 
a struggle, and she must face it. 

i^.As to the incidents which had happened during the fort- 
r night—Louis Craven’s return, and the scandal of the 
11 People’s Banking Company ’’•—the}* had troubled and 
distressed hor; hut it would not be true to say that they 
had had pay part in shaping her slow determination. Louis 
Craven was sore and bitter. '■She was very sorry for him ; 
and his reports of <the Damesley strikers made her miser¬ 
able. But she took * Wharton’s ** leaders” in the Claridn 
for another equally* competent opinioq on the same sub- 
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ject, *n^ told herself that s&e was no* judge: As for the 
Company Vandal, %h© had instantly*and proudly responded 
! to the appeal of his letter, and put tho matter out of ftei; 

| thoughts, till at lgast*he should give his qpvn account. #So 
much, at any rate, she owed to thesman who*had stood by 
j her through* the Hurd trial. Marcella Boyce wo.uld not 
; readily believe in hjs dishonour! She did not, in fact, 

| believe it. -In spite of later misgivings, the.iinprdSsion of 
his personality* as she hac^ first conceived it, in the early 
days aj Mfellor, was still too strong. . • # 

No; jathfc/ she had constantly recollected throughout the 
day what was goin^ on in Parliament. These were for him 
testing and critical Hours, and she felt a wistful sympathy. 
Let him only rise to his part—take .up his great {ask* , 

* * * #*# 

An imperious knocking on hef thin outer dpor roused her. 
She went to 6pen it, and saw Anthon j^Craven, £he perspira¬ 
tion standing yn hi^brow, # hfs delicate cripple’s face white 
and fierce. * 

“ I want to talk to you ft’ he said without preface* “ Hgve 
you seen the afternoon papess ? " 

** No/' she %aid in astonishment. “ I was just goipg to 
send for them. Wl^t is wrong ? " • # mmm 

.. He- followed her into the sitting-room without speaking; 
and then he unfolded the Pall m Mall he^iad «n his hand, and 
pointed t»*a # large-print paragraph on the central page witl* 
a shaking hand. • 

Marcella read,-*- 

“ Exciting Scenes in the House/ Meeting of the 
Labour Members. —A committee of the Ltbour represen¬ 
tatives in Parliament met *this afternoon at Avo o’clock, 
for the purpose ef electing a chairman* and appointing 9 
whips*to the part/, thus* instituting separate Parlia¬ 
mentary group. Much interest was felt m the proceedings, 
which it was universally supposed woul<J lead to thfe ap¬ 
pointment of Mr. H. S. Wharton, the member for West 
Brookshire, as chairman ^amd leader of the Labour partly 
The excitement of the .meeting and in the House may be « 
imagined when—aftgr a short but very cordial and. elective 
speech from Mr. Bennett, the member fy North Whinwick, 
in support of Mr. Wharton's candidature—Mr. Wjjkins, 4 he 
miners’ membyer for Eterlingham* rose and made aperies of 
astounding charges against the personal Afciodr of the 
•member for West Brookshire. Pult Juiefly, they amount 
to this : that durin^the recent strike Damesley the sup- 
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port of the Clarion newspaper, of which Mr. Wharton is 
owner and practically editor, was- bought-by the' employers 
in fetum for certain shares in«the new syndicate ; that the 
mouey for these shares—which is put as high as £, 20,000— 
had already gene into Mr. Wharton's private pocket; and 
that the. change of policy on the part of the Chrrion, which 
led to the collapse of the strike, was thus entirely due to 
what th6 Labour members can only regard unjier the cir¬ 
cumstances as a bribe of a most disgraceful kind. The 
effect produced has been enormous. The debase is still 
proceeding, and reporters have been excluded. -But*I hope 
to send a fuller account later.” • ■» 

Marcella, dropped the paper from her hand. “ What does 
it mesa ? ” she said to her companion. . 

“ Precisely what it says,” replied Anthony,, with a ner¬ 
vous impatienoe he could not repress. “ Now,” he added, 
as his lameness forced* him to sif. down, “ will you kindly 
allow me some conversation with y6ii ? It was you— 
practically—who introduced Louis to that man. You 
meant well to Louis, and Mr. Wharton has been your 
friend. We therefore feel that we owe you some explana¬ 
tion. j For that paragraph ”—he pointed to the paper— 
is substantially Louis’s doing—and mine.” 

” Yours ? ” she said mechanically. “ But Louis- has 
been going on workingjor th$ paper; I persuaded him.” 

*• " I know. It was hot we who actually discovered the 
thing. But we set a friend to work. rLouis has had his 
suspicions all along. And at last—by the, merest chance— 
we got the facts.” i » 

Then he told the story, staring at ner the while with his 
sparkling eyes, his thin invalia’s fingers fidgeting with his 
hat. If there was, in truth, any idea in »his mind that the 
relations between his companion* and Harry Wharton were 
more than thosti of friendship, it did not avail to make him 
spare her in the least. lie was absorbed in vindictive feel¬ 
ing, which applied to her also. He might say for form’s 
Slke that she had meant well; but, in fact, he regarded her 
* at this moment as a sort of odious Canidia whose one func¬ 
tion had.been to'iure^Louis to misfortune. . Cut off himself, 
by half a score* of peculiarities, physical and other, from 
love, pleasure, and power, Anthony Craven's whole affec¬ 
tions an4 ambitions had for years centred in his brother. 
And now Lotas wac not only violently thrown out of em¬ 
ployment, but compromised by 'the? connection with the 
Clarion ; was, moreover, saddled with a wife—and in debt. 
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So*ttet # his explanation was given %ith all the edge he 
could put upoh it? Let her stop Utai if she pleased t gut 
she dia not stop him. • # • 

The facts tfeiejfthe&e,— • • • 

Louis had. Indeed, been persuadbd by Marcellaf for the 
sake of hisrfcife and bread and butter, to go on working for 
the Clarion, -as a reviewer. But his mind was all the time 
feverishly occupied with the apostasy* of the p£per and its 
.causes. Remembering Wharton's sayings and letters 
throughout £he struggle, »he grew less and less .dble te ex¬ 
plain ijie Incident by the reasons Wharton had himself 
supplied, and mo^ and more convinced that there was 
some mystery behind. * m 

He and Anthony talked the matter over perpetually. 
One evening^ Axfthony brought home from a meeting of the 
Venturists that George Denny,* the son pf one of the prin- # 
cipal employers in the Damesley trade, whose tame he had 
mentioned onge belbre in ^larcella’s ears. Denny was by 
this time the ^candidate for a Labour constituency, an 
ardent Venturist, and the laugliing-stock of his» capitalist 
family, with whom, however, he was still on more or less 
affectionate tfirms. His father thought him an incorrigible 
fool, and his mother wailed over him to her frjend% 
they 1 were still glad to see him, whenever he would con¬ 
descend to visit them ; and #11 fric^on, 01# money matters 
was avoiflecf by the fact that Denny had for long refuse# 
to take any pecuniary help from his father, and was 
nevertheless supporting himself tolerably by lecturing and 
literature. • / 

Denny iras admitted into the brqjthers' aebate, and had 
indeed puzzled himself a good deal*over the matter alfefedy. 
He had taken a # lively interest in the strike, and the articles* 
in the Clarion which led to its collapse had ^eemed to him 
both inexplicable and enraging. • V # 

After his talk with the Cravens, He went^way, determined 
to dine at home on the earliest possible opportunity. He 
announced himself aficofdingly in Hertford Street, wg§ 
received with open arms, and then deliberately s^t jpmself , i 
at dinner and afterwards, - to bait hi® father on social and 
political questions, which, as a rulfe, wefe avoided between 
them. # t • 

Old Denny.fell into the ttup, lost his temper and self- 
control completely, and at a mention of Har^y Wharton-^ 

* skilfully introduced at the precisely fight moment—as an 
authority on soqie^ matter connected with the current 
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Labour programme, he threw himself back in bes "Chair 
with an angry laugh. 

* * Whartpn ? Wharton ? Ybu quote that fellow to me ? " 
,ft Whv shouldn't I ? ” said the son quietly." 

“ Because, hiy good r sir, he’s a rogue, that’s all — a 
common rogue, from my point of view evei#*<-stilh more 
from yours.” 

” I knoitf that any vilo tale you can belieye about a 
Labour leader you do, father,”' said , George Denny with, 
dignity. ’ * 

Whereupon the older man thrust his hand into Ivs coat- 
pocket, and drawing out a small leathci case, in which he 
was apt to carry important papers about with him, ex¬ 
tracted from it a list containing names and figures, and held 
it with a somewhat tremulous hand under Kis eon’s eyes. 

” Read it, sir, and hold your tongue 1 Last week my 
friends and <3 bought’ that man— and his precious paper—* 
for a trifle of £20,000 or thereabouts. * It paid us to do it, 
and we did it. I dare say you will think the proceeding 
questionable. In my eyes it wa& perfectly legitimate, a 
piece of bonne guerre. The "man was mining a whole 
industry Some of us had taken b^s measure, had found 
tco, by good luck, that he was in sore straits for 
money—mortgages on the paper, gambling debts, and a 
host of other thtngs—discovered a shrewd mah to play him, 
and made our bid I He rose to it like a gudgeorP-gave us 
no trouble whatever. I need not say, of course,” he 
added, looking up at his son, " that I -have shown you 
that paper in jj:he ‘very strictest confidence. But it seemed 
to me it was my duty a father to warn you of the nature 
of sbme of your associates 1 ” 

” I understand,” said George Denny/’as L after a careful 
study of the,paper—which contained,'for the help of the 
writer’s memory, a list df the sums paid and founders* 
shares allotted to the $ariou§ “ promoters ” of the new 
syndicate—he restored it io its owner. " Well, I, father, 
have this to say in return. I came here to-night in the 
* hope of getting from you this very ■■information, and in the 
public interest I holu myself not only free but bound to 
make publicise* of-£t, at'the earliest possible opportunity l ” 
The family scene may be imagined/ But both threats 
and blai-disljments were entirely lost* upon the son. There 
was in him ah idealist .obstinacy which listened to nothing 
but the cry of a caurs, and he deflated that nothing would 
or should prevent him from carrying the story of the bribe 
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direct Nehemiali Wilkin/, W^iartoif’s chi£f rival in the 
House, anti so»sa%iflg the country* and the Labour party 
from the disaster and disgiace of Wharton's leadersllip. 
There was no*time tcf lose; the party, meeting in* the House 
was only two ofays off. • • • 

At the ©jjd of a ,lpng struggle, whiqh exhausted everybody 
concerned, and was .carried on to a late hour of the night, 
Denny pbr^ influenced by a desire tq avoid \*orthings 
_—conscious, tep, of the abundant evidence he possessed of 
Wharton's acceptance and* private use of the money, ^nd, 
pflDbafcjy, wlfen it came tq the point, «not unwilling, under 
compulsion, to tumble ouch a hero from his pedestal— 
actually wrote, und&r his son’s advice, a letter to Wilkins. 
It was couched in the most cautious language, anti prgfcs^ed 
to be writt^p ii the interests of Wharton himSelf, to put 
An end “to certain ugljr and unfounded - rumours that 
have been brought to n^y knowledgp."* Th% negotiation 1 
itself was described in the *driest business terms. “ Mr. 
Wharton, upon cause shovfc, consented to take part in the 
founding of thl syndicate, and fh return for his.assista^ice 
was allotted tqp founders'# shares in the new company. 
The transaction differed iff nothing from those of ordinary 
business ’’—a last sentence slyly added fy the ^Spcialijjt 
son, and innocently accepted by one of the shrewdest of mmiT 

After whiebt Master Georgq.Denny dfcarc*ly slept, and by 
nine o'clock* next morning was in a Ransom on his way to 
Wilkins’s lodgings in Westminster. The glee of that black- 
bearded patriot Jiardly needs description. ^Ie flung him¬ 
self on the lettep with a delight and relief so exuberant that 
George Denny went off to another more phldfematic member 
of the antiPWharton “ caveP,” with # entreaties that an* eye 
should be kept oif the member for Derlingham, lest he. 
should do or didclosfl anything before the # dramatic moment. 

Then he himself spent the .n^xt forty-eiglft hours in in¬ 
genious efforts to put together certain additional informa¬ 
tion as to the current value of founders’ shares in the new 
company, the nature and* amount of Wharton's debts, and 
so on. Thanks to his. father's hints, he was able in tnei 
end to discover qfttyte enough to furnish forth Supple¬ 
mentary statement. So that, when ti^ rcrth.amved, the 
day rose upon a group of men breathlessly awaiting a play 
within a play, with*all their* parts rehearsed,^ # and the 
prompter/eady.. 

Such in substance was Anthonystory. So carried 
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away was he by the excitement and triumph of it,,that he 
soon ceased to notice '.shat its effect'mighc be' upon his 
pale and quick-breathing companion. 

‘V And now what has happened ?” she asjjed him abruptly, 
when at last hj paused. - 

“Why, you saw,” he said in astonishment,,pointing to 
the evening papet—” at least the beginning of it. Louis 
is at the House now. I -expect him every moment. He 
said he would follow me here.” ,, 

Marcella pressed her hands upon her eyes a moment as 
though in pain. Anthony looked at her with a Lardy priflk 
of^remorse. 

“ I hear Louis’s knock! ” he said, springing up. " May 
I l$t h?fn in ? ” And, without waiting fo r reply, he hobbled 
as fast as his crutch would carry him to * che A outer door. 
Louis came in Marcella lose mechanically. He paused 
on the threshold, his,£jiort sight frying to make her out in 
the dusk. Then his face softened and quivere^. He walked 
forward quickly. 

”1 kno 4 w you have something to forgive us,” he said, 
‘‘and that this will distress ycu. But we,could not give 
you warning. Everything was so rapid, and the public 
^if.terests involved so crushing.” 

He was hushed with vengeance and'victory, but as he 
approached her, his look wap deprecating—almost timid. 
Only the night before, v Anthony for the first time-had sug¬ 
gested to him an idea about her. He did not believe it— 
had had no time, in truth, to think of it in tjie rush of events. 
But now he sdw hnj, the doubt pulled at his heart. Had 
he indeed stabbed the hand that nad tried to help him ? 

AnLhony touched hiin impatiently on the arm. “ What 
has happened, Lcuis ? I have shown Miss Boyce the first 
news.” t 

“ It is all dvor,” said Lquip briefly. “ The meeting was 
breaking up as 1 came .away/ It had lasted nearly five 
hours. There was a fierce fight, of course, between Wharton 
^d Wilkins. Then Bennett withdrew his resolution, refused 
. to be nominated himself—nearly broke down, in fact, they 
say; Be. had always .been attached tq/Wharton, and had 
set his hear^ upon making him leader; and finally, after a 
long wrangle, Molloy was appointed chairman of the party.” 

,r Gooa T ” cried Anthony, tot abl$ to suppress the note 
of exultation.;" 

Louis did not speak.' He looked at Marcella. 

44 Did he defend himself ? ” she asked in a low, sharp voice. 
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Louis shrugged his shoufderf. “ (5h yes? He spoke— 
but it aid%imnLO%dbd. ^Everybody agreed that the speech 
was curiously ineffective. Qne would have expected hitp, 
to do it better |Buft he secgned. to be knocked over. #He 
said, of courts, that he had satisfied himself, and given < 
proof sin thc*pape% that the strike cpuld not be maintained; 
and that being so.Jtie was free to join*any syndicate he 
pleased. Jut he spoke amid dead silence, an* there was 
. a general gro^i when he # sat down. Oh, it was not this 
business •only ! Wilkins, gnade great play in .part of his 
speecn* with* the company scandal teo. It is "a complete 
smash all round.”* • 


“ Which he will ifever get over ? ” said Marcella quickly. 

“ Not with ouj men. What he may do dlsevjjier§ is 
another majterf Anthony has told you how it came out ? ” 

* She made a sign of Assent,* She was siting erect and 
cold, her hands round he% knees. ^ * # • 

“ I did not meaft. to keep anything from you,” he said 
in a low voice, bending to her. ” I know—you admired 
him—that he*had given you c&use. But—m% mind # has 
been on fire —qyer since I game back from those Damesley 
scenes 1 ” • # • . 

She offered no reply. Silence fell upon ail tlflree fo^a 
. minute or two ; and in the twilight each could haraly flrS^ 
tinguish the •others. Every # no$v and thqp the passionate 
tears rose ih Marcella’s eyes ; her Heart contracted. That 
very night when he spoke to her, when he used all those big 
words to her aljput his future-Mhose greats ends for which 
he had claimed her woman’s help—h^p had these things in 
his mind. • • 

“ I thiA,” said Louis Craven* presently, touching her 
gently on the arm*—he had tried once in j/ain to attract he£ 
attention—” I'thirik I hegr^ome one asking for you outside 
on the landing. Mrs. Hurd spegns to be bribing them in." 

As he spoke, Anthony sudaenlyasprang to his feet, and the 
outer door opened. ” Louis l ”• cried Anthony, ” it is he / ” 

” Are yer at home,* miss ? ” said Minta Hurd, puttingMn 
. her head“ I can hardly see, it’s so dark. Here's a gentle* 
man wants to seeVpu.” . • • * # • 

As she spoke, Wharton passed •her,^.nd stpod—arrested 
—by the sight of .the three figures. At the same mogient 
Mrs. Hurd lit the gas in*tht little passage. # The light 
streamed upon.his race, and.showed^fum•jfeie identity of 
1 the two men standing beside Marcfella. 

Never did Marcella forget that |oparition—the young 
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grace and poorer of- the figure—the indefinable note oi 
wreck, of catastrophe—the Lucifer brightness 01 the eyes 
in the set face. She moved forward. Anthony stopped her. 

'\Good-riight, Miss Boyce 1 ’* » ■ 

She shook hznds unconsciously with him and with Louis. 
The two "Cravens turned to the door. Whartoe, advanced 
into the room, and let them pass. 

“ You hai’e been in a hurry to tell your/Story I ” he said, 
as Louis walked by him. 

Contemptuous hate breathed from every feature, but he 
was perfectly self-controlled. * 

" Yes,’* said Craven calmly. " Now it is your turn.” 

The door was no sooner shut than Wharton strode for¬ 
ward and chugfit her hand. 

'* They have told you everything ? Ah !'' 

His eye fell upon the evening paper. Letting her go, he 
Telt for a cfyair and ^dropped in£o it. Throwing himself 
back, his hands behind his head, he drev/ a long breath and 
his eyes closed. For the first time in his life or hers she 
saw him weak and spent like other men. Even his nerve 
had been worn down by the excitement of these five fighting 
hours.. The eyes were lined and hpllow, tha brow con¬ 
tracted ; ■ the young roundness of the cheek was lost in the 
"gfeheral pallor and patchiness of the skin; the lower part 
of the face seemed to'have sharpened and lengthened, and 
oi/er the whole had passed a breath of something aging 
and withering, the traces of which sent, a shiver through 
Marcella. She aat down near him, still in her nurse’s cloak, 
one trembling hand »,«pon her lap. 

" Will you tell me what made you do this ? ” she asked, 
not being abife to think dfi anything else to say. 

He opened his ayes with a start. In that instant’s quiet 
the scene he had just lived through had been rushing before 
him again—the J'ong table ip the panelled committee room, 
the keen, angry faces gathered about it; Bennett, in his 
blue tie and shabby black coat, the clear moist eyes vexed 
and miserable; Molloy, small and wiry, business-like in 
.thb midst of confusion, cool in the midst of tumult; and 
Wilkins; a black, v hectoring leviathan, thundering on the 
table as he flung his broad Yorkshire across it, or mouthing 
out Penny’s letter in the midst of the. sudden electrical 
silence of some thirty amazed and incredulous hearers. 

“ Spies, yo tail us > ” with a finger like a dart, threatening 
the enemy. " Ay ; an’ yb’re abooUreet! I and my friends 
—we have been trackin' and spyin’ for weeks past. We knew 
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those n^en, those starvin’ w&neJ and Bairns, Vere bein' sold, 
but we cohldn*t ptot^e it.» Now wdve come at the how and 
the why of it 1 And we’ll make it harder for men like ^oji 
to sell ’em agaiiL! *Yo call, it infamy ? , Well,* we call it 
detection/* * • • « 

Than rattling qn the inner ear c^me^ the phrasps of the 
attack which followed o*n the director T)f “ The People's 
Banking Association,” the injused iiyiocent oi a# mean a 
. job, as unsavoury a bit of vulturous finance, as had cropped 
* into publicity for msthy a.year—and finally the l$ist drayiatic 
cry,— , • * • • • 

But it’s noa ematter, yo say I Mester Wharton has 
nobbut played his f>arty an’ the workin’ man a dirty trick 
or two— an* yo mMn have a gentleman l Noa—the wc 


yo nwm nave a gentleman I JNoa—the worjrin’ 
man isn’t fij hJfnself to speak wi’ his own cnemifes i’ th’ gate 
*—yo mun have a gentlemhn !—an’ Mester ^barton, he says 
he’ll tak the post, an’ de$ his best Tor Jo—an’, remember,* 
yo mun have aeentleUhan l Sda now. Yes T or No 1—wull yo ? 
or woan’t yo P* m 

And at that \he precipitation bf tho great unwieldy ty>rm 
half across th<\ table towards Wharton’s seat—the roar of 
the speaker’# immediate iupporters thrown up agaiqst the 
dead silence of the rest! • , 

. t As to his own speech, he thought of it with a soreness; 
a disgust which penetrated tp b&nes 3nd marrow. He had 
been to# desperately taken by surpfise—had lost his ner*e 
—missed the right tone throughout. Cool defiance, free 
self-justification, might have caflrried him thfough. Instead 
of which—faugh 1 / 

All this was the phhntom show of a few ^feconds’ thought. 
He roused*himself from a Iniserabfe reaction t>f miitd and 
body to attend to <JMarcella’s question. “ Why did I do it ? ” 
he repeated ; ft why-« • 

He broke off, pressing bqtl* his handSVi!pon his brow. 

* Then he suddenly sat up aifd pulled himself together*. ” Is 

that tea ? ” he said, touching* the tray. “ Will you give 
me some ? ” • • # ^ 

• Marcella went into *the back kitchen and called Minta* 
While the boiling fy^ter wsas brought«and«the tea’yris made, 
Wharton sat forward with his falte o^ his hgnds and saw 
nothing. Marcella whispered a word in Minta’s ear as she 
came in. The woman paused,* looked at Whartpn, whom 
she had jiot recognized before in the *lark%greft pale, and 

* Marcella saw her hands shaking as*shp set the tray in order. 
Wharton knew nothing and thought nothing of Hurd's 
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widow, but to *Marceua the juxtaposition, of the two^ figures 
brought a wave of complex emotion. *'<■>« 

Wharton forced himself to eat and drink, hardly speaking 
the while. “Then, when the tremor of chee^ exhaustion had 
to some extend abated, .he suddenly realized who t this was 
that was sitting opposite to him ministering to kim. # 

She felt his hand—his quick, powerful hand-—on hers. 

“ To you I owe the whole truth—let me,tell it I ” 

She drew herself away instinctively, but so softly that 
he did not realize it. He threw himseif back once more in ' 
the chair beside her*-one knee over the other, the 'curfy 
head so much younger to-night than the face beneath-it 
supported on his arms, his eyes closed hgain for rest—and 
plunged into the story of the Clarion. 

ft was admirably told. He had probably so rehearsed 
it to himself seyeral times already.- He described his action* 

1 as the result of a double influence working upon him—the 
influence of his oWn debts and necessities, and the influ¬ 
ence of his growing conviction that the mainienance of the 
strike had become a blunder, even a misfortune for the 
people themselves. 

“ Then—just as I was at my wits’ end, conscious besides 
that the'paper was on a wrong line, and must somehow 
H Lf© T got % out ’of it—came the overtures irom the syndicate.. 
I knew perfectly weU I Ought to have refused them—of 
course my whole career was risked by listening to them. 
But at the same time they gave me assurances that the 
work-people vwuld ultimately gain—they proved to me 
that I was helping* to extinguish the trade. As to the 
money, when a 1 great company has ' to be launched, the 
people who help it into Swing get paid for it—it is invariable 
—it happens every day. I like the system no more than 
you may do—or Wilkins. But .consider. I was in* such 
straits mat b&nhnCptcy lay, between me and my political 
future. Moreover, I had-lost nerve, sleep, balance. I was 
scarcely master 01 myself when Pearson first broached the 
matter to me-" i 

„ r " Pearson l ” cried Marcella involuntarily. She recalled, 
the figtire of the solicitor, had heard his* name from Frank 
Leven. She regnemberod Wharton's impatient words, 
<( There is a'tiresome man wants to speak to me on busi¬ 
ness-’ n A 

It wasf'tfwnV 1 —that evening 1 Something sickened her. 
Wharton raised himself in his chair and looked at her 
attentively with his vdung, haggard eyes. In the faint lamp- 
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light ghe was a palq vision o^the^pures# and nlbblest beauty. 
But the*lorfty sadnedfe of her face filled him with a kind of* 
terror. . Desire, impotent jjain, violent resolve, swept 
across him. He had* come to her, straigld: Iron? the segue 
of his ruin.as <£b"he last bulwark left him against *a world 
bent pn Jhj% destruction, and bare henceforward of all 
delights. . . • * 

“ Well, what h^ve*you to say tp me j ” he said suddenly, 
in a low, cflan^pd voice—“ as I speak—as I look at you— 
I see in your face that yoi£ distrust—that you haare judged 
me; those* two men, I oppose, ha^ done their w&rk I 
Yet fro&i you—yo%of al^pcople—I might look not only for 
justice—but I will dftre say it—for kindness I " 

She trembled. J3ho understood that he appealed to the 
days at Mellor, sfhd her lips quivered. " No," she exclfUmid, 
almost timidly, " I try to think the best. I spe the pressure 
was great." . • 7 

"And consider, ^please/’ 4ie sait^prtfudly, "what the 
reasons were ffir that pressure." 

She looked at him interrogatively—a sudden softness in 
her eyes. If at that mordent he had confessed himielf 
fully, if he had thrown hiffisel( upon her in the frank truth 
of his mixed character—and he could have ^ione it, with a. 
.Rousseau-like completeness—it is difficult to stfy wlfht tfj? 
result * of thj^ scene might havd been. the midst of 
shock and repulsion, she wal filled Airith pity; and them 
were moments whqp she was more drawn to his defeat and 
undoing than she had fever becn«to his success. 

Yet how question him ? *To do so jrould be to assume 
a right, which in turn«would imply his right*. She thought 
of that meiftion of " gambling debtef ’ then of his luxurious 
habits, and extrjwagant friends. But. she was silent. 
Only, hs she sat there opposite to him, one slim hand prop¬ 
ping the brow, her look invited him. * 

He thought he saw his adjutage. "You must remem¬ 
ber," he said, with the same scli-assertivd bearing, " that I 
have never been a rich man*; that my mother spent mv 
father’s savings on a ^core .of public objects; that slro 
and I started a nnfhber of .experiment on.the estate; that 
my expenses as a mlmber of Parliament arg very I&rge, and 
that I spent thousands on building up tne Clarion. . I hgve 
been ruined by the Clarion, J}y # the cause the Clarion sup¬ 
ported. I got no help from my party—where *fras it to 
> come frorh ? They ate gll poor men. I haa to do every¬ 
thing myself, and the struggle has beet^more than flesh and 
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blood could tfear! n fhis y'earoften I have not know* how 
’to move, to breathe, for<anxieties<of every so»x*t. Then came 
thfi crisis—my work, my usefulness, my career, all threat¬ 
ened. Thb men who hated me saw 'their opportunity. I 
was a fool and gave it«them. And my eh&mes have used 
it—to the bitter end l ’* a . v • 

Tone and gesture were equally insistent and strong. 
What hfc was saying to himself was that,' with a woman of 
Marcella’s type, one must “ bear it out.”-, This moment 
of wreck was also with him the fvst moment of all absorbing 
and desperate desire. To win her—to wrest'her frbm the 
Cravens’ influence—that had be*n th-a cry in his mind 
throughout his dazed drive from the House of Commons. 
Her hand in his—her strength, her beauty, the romantic 
reputation that had begun to attach to her/at his command 
—and he would have taken the first step to 1 recovery, he 
would see his way*tonight himseH.. 

Ah! but he had missed his chancdM Somehow, every 
word he had been saying rang f&lse to her. She could have 
thrown herself as a saving angel-on the side of weakness 
ancl disaster which had spoken its proper language, and 
with a reckless and confiding truth had appealed to the 
largeness of a ■ woman’s heart. But this patriot—ruined 
nobly—for such disinterested purposes—left her cold 1 
She began to think even—hating herself—of ^the thousands 
*ie was supposed to have made in the gambling over that 
wretched company—no doubt for the " cause ” too ! 

But before ilie could say a word he was kneeling beside 
her. “ Marcella / igive me my answer !—X am in trouble 
and defeat—be* a woman, and come to me !’” 

He* had her hands. *She tried to recover therh. 

“ No I ” she said, with passionate energy, “ that is im¬ 
possible. I had written to you -beforef you came, before I 
had heard a Wrttd of this. ■ Please, please let me go l ” 

“ Not till you explain 1 ” he said, still holding her, and 
roused to a white’heat of emotion. “ Why is it impossible ? 
You said to me once, with all your heart, that you thanked 
me, that I had taught you, helped you. You cannot ignore 
the bohd*between us-1 And you are ffte. I have a right 
to say to you—* you thirst to save, to do good—come and 
save a man that cries to you!—he confesses to you, freely 
enough, that he has made a hideous mistake—help him to 
redeem fcl 

She rose suddenly With all her strength, freeing herself' 
from him, so that l^e rose too. and stood glowering and pale. 
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“ Wh^p I said that to you/ she cried? “ I wSs betraying ” 
her voice f3iled*hci* iA an instant—‘%\ve were both false—to* 


the obligation that should have held us—restrained tis* 
No ! no ! I wlll^nevef be you* wife 1 . We fhoulcf hurt each 
other—poison <!acn other 1 ” • • * 

Her eyes shone.vfith wild tears. As he stood thei^p before 
her she was seized wjth a piteous sense of contrast—of tho 
irreparable-—-of what might have been. , . • 

“ What ao yqp mean ? ” Jie asked her roughly 
She waaP silent. * . , 

His ppssiotf rose. “ Do# you remember ? ” he "said, ap¬ 
proaching her again. “ that you have given me cause to 
hope ? It is those two fanatics that have changed you— 
possessed your mind.” • * - , 

She looke<J af him with a pale dignity. “*My letters 
must have warned you/'*she Said simply./“If you had 
come to-morrow—in prosperity—yoj^yduld lpjve got the ' 
same answei, £.t oifbe. To-day-*-now—1 have had weak 
moments, because—becausl I did not know how to add 
pain to pain, feut they* are gorife—I see my way I I m do 
not love you —thpt is the simple, the whole truth—I could 
not follow youP 1 ” t # • , 

He stared at her an instant in a bitter sil*nce 4 * J ha ve 
been -warned/’ he said slowly, but in truth losing control 
of himself, “ n»t only by you—gand I sif^pos# I understand l 
You repent 'last year. Your own better said as much# 
You mean to recover the ground—the place you lost. Ah, 
well!—most natural!—most fittiftg ! When the time comes 
—and my bone% are less sore—I suppqpo I shall have my 
second congratulationsfready 1 Meanwhile— 1 —” 

She gave a low cry and bifrst suddenly into & passiem of 
weeping, turning hftr face from him. But when in pale, , 
sudden shame he tried to cpuAise himself—to appease her— 
she moved away, with a gesture that overa\t#a him. 

“ You have not confessed jrmrself/’ she said, and his look 
wavered under the significance offers, “ but you drive me to 
it. Yes, I repent l ” Her breast heaved, she caught hqj 
breath. “ I have been trying -to cheat myself these last few « 
weeks—to run auaf JFrom grief—and the other nigjit when 
you asked me, I would have given adl I l^tve aiyl am to feel 
like any happy girl who says * Yes ’ to her lover. ^ tri^dtto 
feel so. But eyen then, though I Iras miserable and jeckless, 

I knew in,my heart it was impossible ! #If y<V suppose—if 
Vou like to suppose—that >—I have hoj^s or plans—as mean 
as they would be sill^—you must, of ^qprse. But I have 
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given no one °any right to think so or say so. M?>. Whar¬ 
ton-" «* * „ t r - 

Gathering all her self-contro?, she put out her white hand 
to him. “ Please—please- sayrgood-byb to me*. It has been 
hideous vanity —and mistake—and wretchedness—our know¬ 
ing each other—from the beginning. I am graceful for all 
you did s I shall ^always be grateful. I hope—oh, I hope— 
that—thatyou will find a way through thr* trouble. I don't 
want to make it worse by a word. If I couM do anything l 
But.I can’t. You must please .go. it is late. »I wish to 
call my friend, Mrs. Ilurd." « " t 

Their eyes met—hers full of a curtain stem yet quivering 
power ; his strained and bloodshot in his lined young face. 

Then, wfth a violent gesture—as though he swept her out 
of his path—he caught up his hat, went "Do the door, and 
was gone. - ’ 

She fell 01 ; her chajfjilmost fainting, and sat there for long 
in the summer dark, covering ! her face.* But it was not his 
voice that haunted her ears. 

“ You have done me wfong—I pray God'you may not do 
yourself a greater wrong in the future t ” 

Again and again, amid the whirl of memory, she pressed 
Jthe sad, remembered words upon the inward wound and fever 
“ ^tasting, dherishing the smart of them. And as her trance 
of exhaustion ard despair gradually left her, ifewas as though 
she crept close to som6 dim, beloved form in whonnher heart 
knew henceforward the secret and sole companion of its 
inmost life. 



BOOK IV. 

“ Yoifeand I— 

Wlnr care by what meanders we are here 
r*tnc cefttfe of the labyrinth ? 'Men lyive died 
Trying to find this place which we h'ave found." 
* _*_ 


CHAPTER I. 


Ah, h<Jy p*rfily, cleanly beautiful was#the autumn sunrise l 
After her long hardening jo the stale noisomeness of London 
streets, the taint of* London air, Marcella hung out of her 
window at Mcllor in a thirsty deligjit, drinkirfg ifi the segnt 
of dew and eartH and trees, watching the ways of the birds, 
pouring for& a soul of ^earning and of memory into the 
pearly silence of the mom jpg. __ • 

High up on the diitant liilH o the left, Beyond the avenue, 
the pale apricots and golds flf the newly-born stubbles caught 
the mounting light. Th^ beeches*)f the avenue w$re turiyng 
fast, and the chestnuts girdlgig the church on her right hand 
were already «thin enough® to Jet the tower show through. 
That was the bell—the Sid bell given to the church tty Hamp¬ 
den's friend. John JJoyce—striking half-past five?; aifti clOT?? 
upon it came the call of a pheasaift in tile a\§pnue. There he 
was, fine«felfow. with his silly; minciftg rhn, redeemed all a£ 
once by the suddei\ whir of towering flight. 

To-day Mary Harden and the Sector would be at work in 
the church, and # to-morrow was to be t|pe Harvest Festival. 
Was it two years ?—of in an hour or two would she be going 
with her basket from the Cellar Gaitlen, to find that «(gure 


in the brown shoQting-coat standing with the Hardens on 
the altar steps ? • t • 

Alas l—alas t—her head dropped on het hajffls as she knelt 
by the open window. Howcnangfd were all the aspects of 
the world I Three weeks before*the bell ifl that little church 
had tolled for one who,«in the best way and temper of his own 
generation; had been Gjpd’s servant and man's friend—wno 
had been Marcella% friend—and had pven* in his’laJt days, 
on a word from Edin&rd Hallin, sent her an old mad’s kindly 
farewell. * # 

“ Tell her,” Lord Maxwell had written with his t>wn hand 
to Hallin, 41 she has taken up a noble weyk, aiyi wtfl make, I 
1 pray God,* a noble woman* She had, I think, a kindly liking 
ior an old man, and she will not disdaih^us blessing.' 
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He had died'at Geneva, Aldous and Miss,Raeburn with him. 
For instead of coming home in August, Le had grown sud¬ 
denly worse, and Aldous had gone out to him. They had 
brought him to tlje Court for burial, and the new Lord Max¬ 
well, leaving Ms aunt attthe Court, had alimtet immediately 
returned to town, because of Edward Halljja’s st$te of health. 

Marcella had seen much of Hallin since he and his sister had 
come back to London^ thp, middle of August. Hallin’s ap¬ 
parent improvement had faded ^ithin a week or two of Ins. 
retui^i to his. rooms ; Aldous was Geneva ; Miss Hallin was 
in a panic 1 of alarm ; nand Marcella found hersdtf* boljtl nurse 
and friend. Day after day she would go en after her nursing 
rounds, share their evening meal, and either write for Hallin, 
or helgL thd sister—by the slight extra weight of her pro¬ 
fessional voice—to keep him from writing dnd thinking. 

He would not himself admit that he was ill at all, and hiS 


' whole energies at the^jjpe were demoted to the preparation of 
a series of three addresses*-on the subj«At of Land Reform, 
which were to be delivered in October to the 4 delegates of a 
large number of working-men's clubs from alll parts of Lon¬ 
don. So strong was Hallin's position amopg working-men 
reformers, and so beloved had be'en £is personality, that as 
Soo n aS'hls position towards the new land nationalizing move- 
nifcnt, now gathering formidable strength among the London, 
working men, had coihe to be yidely understood, a combined 
challenge had been sent him by some half-dozed of f the lead¬ 
ing Socialist and Radical clubs, asking ©him to give three 
weekly addresses in October to a congress of London dele¬ 
gates, time to be allowed after the lecture fqr questions and 
debate. * *■ 

Hallin hah accepted the invitation with eagerness, and was 
throwing an intensity of labour into the writing of his three 
lectures which often seemed to hij poor lister to be not only 
utterly beyond.his physical strength, but to carry with it a 
note as of a last effort, a ftrewelVmessage, such as her devoted 
affection could ill Endure. For all the tune he was struggling 
with cardiac weakness and brain* irritability which would 
* have overwhelmed any one less accustomed to make his 
account with illnsss, or to balance against feebleness of body 
a marvellous 4 discip^ne oi soul. 

Lord Maxwell was still alive, and Hallin, in the midst of his 
work, was looking anxiouhly* for tl^e daily reports from 
Aldous, liyingjm his friendsVlife almost as .much as his own 
-—handing on the reports, too, day by day to Marcella, with 1 
a manner which had. Somehow slipped into expressing a new 
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gram from her mother: “^four father suddenly Irofaem 
Please come at mice.'* She arrived at Meljpr late that same 
night.' • • • • * 

On the same day Lord Maxwell died. Less than a week 
later he was buried in the little Gairsley Church. Mr. Boyce 
was then qjarmingly ill, and Marcella* sat in his darkened 
.room or in herrown all day, thinking from time to time of 
what parsing three miles away—of the great house in 
its mourning—of the figuies round tile grave, Hallin, of 
course, would be tMqre. *It was a dripping September day, 
and she passed easily from moments of passiqnate yearning 
and clairvoyance to worry herself about the damp qpd the 
fatigue that £lamn must facing. 

Since then she had heard occasionally ^ from Miss Hallin. 
Everything was much as it had bee%#pparentiy. Edward 
was still hard woift, still ,*still%erene.. “ Aldous ”—Miss 
Hallin could no$ yet reconcile herself to the new name—was 
alone in the Curzon Street house*, much occupied and har¬ 
assed apparently by the lqgel business of the succession, by 
the election presently tq be held in his own constituency, and 
by the winding-up qf his work at the Home Office. Jle 
to resign his under-secretaryship j but with the new session 
and a certaip •rearrangement gi officep*^ was probable that 
he woulcPbe brought back into the Ministry. Meanwhile 1ft 
was constantly with them ; and she thought that his interest 
in Edward's work and anxiety aSout his healfti were perhaps 
both good for him as helping to throwjbff something of his 
own grief and depressfbn. _ * 

Whereby it will be noticed thit Miss Hallin, lilft»her 
brother, had by rtow come to speak intimately and freely, 
to Marcella of her oft! love* and their frigid. % 

Now ior some days, however,* she had r£eeived no letter 
from either brother or sister, find shl was particularly anxious 
to hear. For this was the foufth of October, and on the 
second he .was to hav6 delivered the first of his address^. 
How had the frail orophet sped ? She had her fears. For 1 
her weekly “ evenings ” in Brown’s Bifildiifgs had shown her 
a good deal of the passionate strength §f ffeeliag developed 
during the past year in connection with this particular propa¬ 
ganda. She doubted «vhetht?T tne London forking man at 
, the present moment was likely to give* evem^Mlin a fair 
hearing on the point* However, Logis Craven was to be 
there. And Jie hgd^promised to write oven if Susie Hallin 
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confidence in her symp^hy—wnen sne one evening^ 
nta Hlird*watcliifiK for herSat the door with a tele^ 
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could find no lime. v Some report ought jx> reach Meltor by 
the evening. ‘ • ^ vt 

f*oor Cravens ! The youngp wife, who was expecting a 
baty, had'behaved with great spirit 1 thr yijgh the Clarion 
trouble ; and selling tireir bits of furniture to pay their 
debts, they had gone to lodge near Anthonyr Louis had 
got some odds and fcnds of designing and artistic work to do 
through‘his brother’r inffr.ence, and was-writing where he 
could, here and there. Marcella had introduced them to. 


the HaJlirfs, and Susie Hallin war taking a motherly interest 
in the coming child. f Anthony, ir his gloomy way, was doing 
aU he could for them. But the struggle was likely to be a 
hard one, and^Marcella had recognized of late that in Louis, 
as in A nthony, there were dangerous possibilities of melan¬ 
choly and eccentricity. Her hearf; was oftdfi sore over their 
trouble and hc^ own impotence. 

* Meantime k for sqme pounds, at-any rate, time had brought 
swift cautery 1 Not ttiree'daysi after hei final interview with 
Wharton, while the catastrophe in the Labour party was still 
in every one’s mouth, and'the air vas full of bitter speeches 
and recriminations, Hallin one evening laid down his news- 
papeuwith a sudden, startled gesture, and then'pushed it over 

JryMarseK There, in the columns devoted to personal news 
<3 various sorts, appeared the announcement s— 

“ A marriage has been arranged between M/. H. S. Whar¬ 
ton, M.P. for West Brookshire, and Lady Selina Eahrell, only- 
surviving daughter of Lord Alrcsford. -The ceremony will 
probablv take place somewhere about Easter next. Mean¬ 
while Mr. Wharton,' whose health has suffered of late from 


his exertions in and out of the House, has been ordered to the 
East tor reSt by his medical Advisers. He and his friend 
„Sir William Ffolliot start for French Cochin China in a few 
days. Their object is to explore the fafhous ruined temples 
of Angkor in Cambodia, and if the season is favourable they 
may attempt to ascend the Mekong. Mr. Wharton is paired 
for the remainder Qf the session.” 

11 Did you know anything of this ?said Hallin, with that 
careful carelessness in which people dress a dubious question. 

“ Nothing,” she said quietly. * 

Then an lfapulsemot to be stood against, springing from 
very mingled depths of feeling, drove her on. She too put 
down the paper, and laying her finger-tips together on her 
knee, she baid With an odd, slight laugh, <f But I was the last 
person to know. About a fortnight %go Mr. Wharton pro- * 
posed to me.” 
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Hafilin sprang from his chair, afmost Ivith a Shout. " And 
you refusea hifh ? •’ 9 • • 

She nodded, and then was angrily aware that, totally 
against her WilJ ®r dbnsent, •and-for*the most foolish fend 
remote reason#, tnose two eyes of lifers had glbwn moist. 

Halim went straight over to her. . “ Do you mind letting 
me shake hands with you ? ” he said, half ashamed of his 
outburst, ^dancing light of pleasure transformAig*the thin 
.face. “ There-#-I am an idiot! We won’t say a word more 
*—except About Lad/Selina. Have you seen her*? ” « 

“ Tnj^e <5r four times.” ‘ * 

w What is she like,? ” • 

MarrMla hpQifa+pn • 

" Is she fat-Snd forty ? " said Halim fcrvWty. WiU 
she beat hiix^? ’* * # 

“ Not at all. She is very thin—thirty-five, elegant, ter- 
ribly of her own <g)inionr-and m^jgge great parade of ' 
papa. ^ ^ • 

She looked rqpnd at .him, unsteadily, but gaily. 

“ Oh, I see,” said Halltn with disappointment ;• “ she will 
only take care Jie doesn’i^ beat her—which I gather from 
your manner doesn’t natter. «And her politics ? ” • 

“ Lord Alresford jvas left out of the ministry^’ said 
cella slyly. “ He and Lady Seliiyi thought it a pity.”* 

” Alresford-*-/! Iresford ? \^liy, of cOujsesf He was Lord 
Privy Seal in their last Cabinet—a narrow-minded old stick-* 
did a heap of mischief in the Lords. Well l ”—Hallin pon¬ 
dered a moment-*-” Wharton wifi go over ! ”* 

Marcella was silent. The tremor of /hat wrestler’s hour 
had not ye^ passed a\$ay. The girl could fftid no words in 
which to discuss Wharton hftnself, tnis last amazing afct, or 4 
its future. m •* • . 

As tor Hallin, he %at loaf: in pleasant {Ireayis of a white¬ 
washed Wharton, comfortably fettled at Iasi?below the gang¬ 
way an the Conservative sidfc, usiifg all tj^e old catchwords 
in slightly different connections, hnd living gaily on his Ladv 
Selina. Fragments frdfri The talk of Nehemiah—Nehemi%Ji 
the happy and truculent, that new ” scourge of God^’ upon* 
the parasites of Laoaur—of poor Bemtett, t>f Mollcw, ana of 
various others who had found time ft> drqp ift upon him since 
the Labour smash, kept whirling yi his mind. The game pre¬ 
diction he had just made to Marcella was to be discerned in 
several of them. . He vowed to -himself that M would write 
tef Raeburn that nigh#, congratulate ljim and the party on 
the possibility of sq epiinent a recruit—and hint another item 
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i »' ■> 

Qf news by the way. "She had trusted her confidence t© him 
without any pledge—an act for which he paid her well thence¬ 
forward, in the coin of a friendship far more intimate, ex¬ 
pansive, and delig&tful, than anything his sincerity had as yet 
allowed him tcrshow her? ,, 

x * « * • « * u . * • ■ 

But these London incidents and memories, near as they 
were in time, looked many of them strangely rempte to Mar¬ 
cella in this morning silence. Wb.en she drew back from the . 
window, alter darkening the now sun-flooded room in a very 
thorough business-lik<£ way, in order that she might ha>ve four 
or five hours* sleep, there was something-symbolic in the act. 
She gave back.her mind, her self, to the cares, the anxieties, 
the* remorses of the past three weeks. During the night she 
had been sitting up with her father that her mother might 
rest. Now, as she lay down, she thought with the sore ten¬ 
sion which had lately-^scome habitual to her, of her father's 
state, her mother’s strarige personality, her own short¬ 
comings. 

V * * * ’ if * * 

By the middle of the morning v she was downstairs again, 
vigorous.and fresh as ever. Mrs. Bayce’s mard was for the 
^gT’OmeiM: in .charge of the patient, -who was doing well. Mrs. 
Boyc® was writing some household notcs in the drawing-room. 
Marcella went in-search of her* 

" The bare room, just as it ever was—with its faded - , antique 
charm—looked bright and tempting in the sun. But the 
cheerfulness of’it did but sharpen the impression of that thin 
form writing in the window. Mrs. Boyce looked years older. 
The figure had shrunk and flattened into tha^t of an old 
wom£n ; the hair, wliich two years before had been still 
.young and abundant, was now easily concealed under the 
close white cap she had adopted very soon after her daughter 
had left Mellon. The drese was still exquisitely neat, but 
plainer and coarser. Ort/y the'beautiful hands and the deli¬ 
cate stateliness of carriage remained—sole relics of a loveli¬ 
ness which had cost its owner few pafigs to part with. 

Marcella hovered near her—a little behind her—looking at 
her from-time to»tim£ with a yearning .compunction—which 
Mrs. Boyce reerded^o be aware of, and to avoid. 

Manama, can't I do those letters for you ? I am quite 
fresh." < . * •! 

“ No, tharitl you.** They are just done.". 

When they were all finished dnd* stamped, Mrs..Boyce 
made some careful entries in a very methodical account-book. 
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and tkev got up, locking the drawers of her little writing** 
table behind hdf. • • 

” We can keep the London*nurse another week, I think ,’ 4 
she said. * * } 9 • • • 

“ Thererts n<f need," said Marcell#quickly. • “ Eifima and J 
I could divide the nights now and* spar§ you altogether. 
You see, I can sleep at any time.” 

“ Your father seems to prefer Nurse»Wenlock,*’ said Mrs. 
Boyce. . • # • 

Maraud tqpk the little blow in silence. No dopbt it*was 
her due* During the past two year# she had spent two 
separate months atftgello#; she had gone away in opposition 
to her father’s wish ; hnd had found herself *>n Jier zfetura 
more’of a stranger*to her parents than ever. hfir. Boyce’s 
illness, involving a steady* extension of paralytic weakness, 
with occasional acute fits of pain and danger, had made 
steady though very^gradut.1 progresfsSdl 4Jic ttme. But it 
was not till so vie days afte$ her return home that Marcella 
had realized a t<mth part of what Jier mother had undergone 
since the disastrous spring of the murder. • • 

She passed now from th%dhbject of the nurse with a half- 
timid remark ibout “ expense.* • • 

“ Oh, the expense doesn’t matter,” said Mrs* Boyce, dfa, 
she stood absently before the lately lyndled fire, warming 
her chilled fig^brs at the blaze# * . • 

“ Papa^s more at ease in those ways ? ” Marcella ventured? 
And kneeling down ^beside her mpther she gently chafed one 
of the cold hands# 

“ Tliere seems*to be gnough for what is wanted,” said Mrs. 
Boyce, bearjpg the chafing wjth patience. ,T Yqpr father, I 
believe, has made great progress t*his year in freeing “the 
estate.. Thank jpofl, my dear. I am not bold now.” And 
she gently withdrew^ier hand. • m • 

Marcella, indeed, had already noticed that there were now 
no weeds on the garden-pat hi, that* instead of one gardener 
there were three, that the old library had been decently 
patched and restored, thaf there was another servant; that 
William, grown intaa very tolerable footman, wore a,reput- 
able coat; and thata plain* but adecudte carriage and horse 
had met her at the station. Her pixy evfcn tmderstood that 
part of her father’s bitted resentment of his ever-advandlng 
disablement came frorr? his fedling that here last#-just as 
^death was in sight—he, that squalyi fcfilure,* L)ick Boyce, 
was making a success of something. • 

Presently, %s shq l^pelt before the fir® ,«a question escaped 
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.her, which?, when it‘was spoken, she half regretted* Has 
papa been able to do anything for the cottages yfet? ” 

* I dop’t think so/* said 4drs. Boyce calmly. After a 
minute’s pause ahe added, “ That will be cor your reign, my 
dear.” * 

Marcella looked up with a sharp thrill of pain. “ «Papa is 
better, mamma, and—and I don’t know what you mean. 
I shall never reign bore without you.” « * 

Mrs. Boyce began to fidget with the ringrion her thin left 
hand. ” When Mellor ceases to be your father’s, it will be 
yours,” she said, not without a certain sharp decision; “ that 
was settled long ago. I must be free—and if you are to do 
anything with this place, you must give your youth and 
strength to it. And your father is not better—except for the 
moment. Dr. Clarke exactly foretold the course of his illness 
to me two ye^rs ago, on my urgent request. He may live 
four monthn—six; ifercie can get him to the South. More is 
impossible.” y 

There was something ghastly in her dry composure. Mar- 
ce'la caught her hand again and leant her trembling young 
cheek against it. “I could f ^ot live here without you, 
mamma.” * * * 

irfuMrt. Boyce*-could not for once repress the inner fever 
which in general her will controlled so well. “ I hardly think 
it would matter to you so much, my dear.” 

Marcella shrank. I don’t wonder you say that 1 ” she 
said, in a low voice. ” Do you think it was all a mistake, 
mamma, my going away eighteen months ago—a wrong 
act ? ” -i * 

Mrs. Boyce grew restless. ” I ’jucige nobody, my dear— 
unless I am .obliged. As you know, I am for liberty—above 
all ”—she spoke-with emphasis—” for letting the past alone. 
But I imagine you must certainly have learnt to do without 
us. Now I ought to go ta yf>ur father.” 

But Marcella held her. ” Do you remember in the Pur- 
gator io, mamma, the lines about the loser in the game: 
& When the game of dice breaks up, he who lost lingers sor¬ 
rowfully behind, going over the throws* and learning by his 
grief ’ ? , Do you remember ? ” <■ / 

Mrs. Boyce looked down upon her, involuntarily a little 
curious,little nervous, but assenting. It was one of the 
inconsistencies of her strange character that, she had all her 
life been a pc rsistent Dante-student. The taste for the most 
strenuous and passionate of poets^ had developed, in her 
■happy youth ; it had survived throug^h the loneliness of her 
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been familiar to Marcella froifi a child. . 

“ E trisio imjic^a ? %> repeated MarcJella, «her voice water¬ 
ing. “ Minima ”—she laid her fate against her fnother's 
dress <Igain*-*“ I have lost more throws thaji you think in the 
last two years. Won't you believe I may have learnt a 

little ? ” # • • • • 


. She raised hot eye^to he» mother’s pinched and mask-like 
face. . Joyce’s lips n*)ved as though she wpuld have 
asked acpicStion. But she Hid not ask if. She drew, instead, 
the stealthy breatlf JVIari!fclla know well—the breath of one 
who has measured precisely her own powers ,of ^endutance, 
and will not ris^ them for a momertt by any digjessisn into 
alien fields of emotion. • 

“ Well, but one expects persons like you.to team,” she said, 
with a light, cold rmmner nvlych. mas>**tlie # words mere con¬ 
vention. These waS silence an instant ;• then, probably to 
release herself, her hand just torched her daughter’s hair. 

“ Now, will you conic up*ln half an hour ? That was twelve 
striking, and Emma is neifpP quite punctual with his food.” 

* * •• •# # 

Marcella went to her father at the hour nanfed. * She fotwtfd-. 
him ih, his wheeled chair, beside a ^window opened to the sun, 
and overloo^iftg the Cedar Garden. ^'Hie rlom in which he 
sat was fhe state bedroom of the old house. It had a mail 5 
vellous paper of branching trecs # and parrots! and red-robed 
Chinamen, in tha taste of the morning-room downstairs, a 
carved four-post bed, p grate adorned 6itlf^purplish Dutch 
tiles, an arr%y of family miniatures o\gjr the mantelpiece, and 
on a neighbouring wall a nick of old swords and sapicrs. * *The*' 
needlejvork hangiri^| of the t^pd were full of holes ; the seats • 
of the Chippendale*chairs were frayed .or tittered. But, 
none the less, the inalienable •character ana* dignity of his 
sleeping-room were a bitter *satjsfAction ip Richard Boyce, 
even in his sickness. After all said and done, he was king 
here in his, father’s anti grandfather's place; ruling whose 
they ruled, and—whether they would or no—dyjng^ where * 
they died, with the came family face# to bear him witness 
from the walls, and the same vault"awaking him. , 

When his daughter entered, lys turned his heac^ and*his 
eyes, deep and black still as £ver, but sunk iq a y$Uow relic 
,of a face, showed* a certain agitation. She wa*P disagreeably 
aware ihat his thoughts Were much occupied with her; that 
he was full cf gri$v|nco towards her,*and would probably 
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before long bring the pathos of his situation as wflll^as the 
weight of his dying authority to bear upon her, for purposes 
3he already suspected with alarm. 

** Are you a little easier, papa ? ” she sqfd, as she came up 
to him.* 

“ I should think, as a nurse, you ougbLto know better, my 
dear, than to ask,” he said testily. V When a person is in 
my condition, inquiries ot >that sort are a mockery.” 

” But one may be in less or more pain,”/«he said gently. 
“ I hoped Dr. Clarke’s treatment yesterday might have given 
you some relief.” 0 « ' 

He did not vouchsafe an answer.* SheHook some work and 
sat down by him. Mrs. Boyce, who had been tidying a table 
of- food and medicine, came and asked him if he would be 
wheeled into another room across the gallery, which had 
been arranged as a sitting-room. He shook his head 
irritably. ~ o*- - * 

“ I am not fit for it. Can’t, you see ? And I want to 
speak to Marcella.” 

Mrs. Boyce went away. Marcella waited, not without 
tremor. She was sitting in thu sun, her head bent over the 
muskn strings she was hemming for her nurse’s bonnet. The 
l window w?s wide open ; outside, the leaves under a warm 
breeae were gently drifting dotvn into the Cedar Garden; amid 
a tangled mass <of flowers, mostly yellow or purple. To one 
side rose the dark layers of the cedars ; to the othef, the gray 
front of the library wing. * 

Mr. Boyce looked at her ivith the frown which had now be¬ 
come habitual to h. m, moved his lips once or twice without 
speaking, and £t last made his effort. ” I should think, Mar¬ 
cella, you '.must often "regret by now the step you took 
eighteen months' ago ! ” ’* 

She grew pale. “ How regret it, papd ? ” she said, without 
looking up. 1J e - 

“ Why, good God ! ” lie saia angrily, “ I should think the 
reasons for regret are plain'enough. You threw over a man 
vho was devoted to you, and could have given you the finest 
position in the county, fox the most nonsensical reasons in 
the world—reasons •mat by now, I ,om certain, you are 
ashamed of<” ' ^ " 

He saw her wince, and enjoyed his prerogative of weak¬ 
ness. Jn his normal health he would never have dared so to 
speak to her?* But of late, during long fits, of feverish broody 
ing—intensified by her return hoflae^-he had vowed-to him¬ 
self to speak his mind. 
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Jft^'^yomaslfcgied oi them ? " he repeated/as she waa> 
silent. * * 

She looked jip. “ J am not ashamed of anything T.did 13 
save Hurd, if is what ydh mean, paprf." 

Mr. Bence's anger grew. " Of course you know what 
everybody fcAid ?•’* * . , 1 

She stooped over her work again, and did not reply. 

“ It’s no good bfiing sullen over It," h6 said in exasperation. 

■ ** I'm yoiy farther, and I'm dying. I have a right ip question 
you. it’s my duty to see Something settled, if 1‘cpn, before 
I go. is it true ttjat all the time you were attacking Rae¬ 
burn about politics ang tne reprieve, and what not, you were 
really behaving as you never ought to have •behaved with 
Harry Whartor*? * . 3 * 

. He gave edit the words •with sharp emphasis, and bending 
towards her, he laid an emaciated hand upon her arm. > 
“ What use is thegp, papft, in go$ng3c>a!bk*to thhse things' ? " 
she said, driven to bay, her colour going and coming. “ I 
may have beet* wrong ip a hundred ways, but you never 
understood that the real reason for it all was that—that 4 —I 
never was in jp-fe with Mr# Raeburn.” 

" Then why did you Accept him ? " He fell back against 
his pillows with a jerk. ° - 

* • "As to thaj, I will confess my sins#readily enough?" she 
said, whjje her lip trembled, aftd ho saw the tears spring int£ 
her eyes. " I accepted him for what you just now called his 
position in the county, though net quite in that way either." 

He was silent *a little, then he beg$n again in a voice 
which gradually became unsteady fronrsclf-pity. 

u Well, rd»w look here l t have J>*en thinking about this^ 
matter a great deal—and God knows I’ye time to tnink 
and cause to think,^considering the state I’m in—and I see 
no reason whatever why should not try*--t>efore I die— 
to put this thing straight. .Theft man was head over ears 
in love with you, madly in love .with you.* I used to watch 
him, and I know. 04 cgurse you offended and distressed 
him greatly. He could never have expected such condiftt c 
from you or any oae elle. But he*s r\pt the man .to change 
round easily, or to t £ke up with any one els§. No\v\ if you 
regret what you did, or the way in whfch yoif did it, why 
shouldn't I—a dying man may*be allowed a little licence, 

I should think !—give*him a hint ? " j * •’* 

j . " Papa / " cried Marcella, dropping her work, and looking 
at hinr with a pale, indignant passicAi, which a year ago 
would have quelled feim utterly. But hfe held up his hand. 
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ft “ Now ifcst let me finish. It would no„good rayMoing 
a tiling of this kind without saying something to you first, 
because yqu'd find it out, and"your pride would be the ruin 
of it. You always had a demoniacal prire* Marcella, even 
when ybu were a tiny child ; but if you maku up your 
mind now to let me tell him you regret what you did—just 
that—you’ll make him happy, and yourself, tor you know- 
very well lie’s a man of ‘the highest character—and your 
poor father, who never did you much harm zfciyway ! ” His 
voice faltered. “ I’d manage ft so that there should be 
nothing humiliating to you in it whatever. As if there 
could be anything humiliating in Confessing such a mistake 
as that; besides, what is there to be' ashamed of ? You’re 
no pamper v I’ve pulled Mellor out of'’the mud for you, 
though you and your mother do give me credit for so 
precious little u" . 

He lay back, tasmb^ng with fatigue yet still staring at 
her with glittering* eyes, while his hand* on the invalid table 
fixed to the side of his chair shock piteously. Marcella 
dreaded the effect the whole scen'e might have upon him; 
but, now they were in the midst.of it, both feeling for her¬ 
self and prudence for him drove her into the strongest speech 
jjRiv? could devise. 

11 Papa, if any thine of that sort were done, I should take 
care Mr. Raebu±n .knew I hail had nothing tb .do with it— 
m such a way that it would be impossible for him to carry it 
further. Dear^papa, don’t think of such a thing any more. 
Because I treated Mr. Raeburn unjustly ilast year, are Ve 
now to harass, and persecute him ? I would sooner dis¬ 
appear from everybody I know—from you and mamma, 
from England—rand never be heard of again.” 

She stopped for a moment—struggling for composure— 
that she might not excite him to® much. 

“ Besides, it would be absurd ! You forget I have seen 
a good deal of JVtr. Raeburn lately—while I have been 
with the Winterbournes. He has entirely given up all 
t?rOught of me. Even my.vanity could see that plainly 
' enough* His best friends expect him marry a bright, 
fascinating little creature of whom I isaw a good deal in 
James Street—a M'ss Macdonald.” 

*- Miss T j-how—much ? ” he asked roughly. 

She repeated the name, and then*'dwelt, with a certain 
amount of cbnfusioh and repetition, upon the probabilities! 
of the matter—half ^ conscious all the time that she was 
playing a part, persuading herself aiyl * him , of something 
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■lie was not at cJI clear about in hqf own inner mind—-bufe 
jtniserably, passionately deteijnined to go through with, it 
all the same. • % • . 

f He bor^ witjf what she said to Jiigi, Uhli disappointed 
and depressed, yet also half incredulous. He haa always 
been obstinate, and the approach of*death had emphasized 
his few salient qu^Jitfes, as decay had emphasized the bodily 
frame. He*sai£ to himself stubbornly that he would find 
some wa^» ydfc of testing flhe matter in spite of, her. He 
Would tjjdnh ft out. ✓ • , 

Meanwhile, step $>y st^p/she brought the conversation to 
less dangerous things, ana she was finally gliding into some 
chat about the Ayinterbournes wjien he interrupted her 
abruptly,— • . 0 

* “Ana that other fellofe—Wharton. Your mother tells 


me yon have seen him in London. Has he been making 
love to you?” • • « »« 1 • 

“ Suppose I%x>n’t be catechized ! " sffe said gaily, deter¬ 
mined to allow* no mor<^ tragedy of any kind. “ Besides, 
papa, you can’t read your gossip as good people should. 
Mr. Wharton’c engagement to # a certain Lady Selina Farrell 
—a distant cousin of ^:he Winterbournes—was annohneed 
in several papers with great plainness three weeks ago.” - ** 

' At that moment her 'mother same in, looking anxiously 
at them»bofh, and half reseiftfully at Marcella. Marcell 
sore and bruised ii^ every moral fibre, got up to go. 

•Something in the involuntary#droop of hen beautiful head 
as she left the room drew her father’s c^cs after her, and for 
the time his feeling towards her softened curiously. Well, 
she had not made very mush of be; life so far,! Thfrt old 
strange jealousy ©f her ability, her beaujty, aftd her Social 
place no had once felt so hotly died away. He wished her, 
indeed, to be Lady Maxwell. Yet for tb^»moment there 
was a certain balm in the kl6a s thgt she too—her mother’s 
daughter—with her Merritt blood—could? be unlucky. 

Marcella went abouWallday under a vague sense of impend¬ 
ing trouble—the result jio doubt, of that intolerable threa^o^ 
her father’s, againft which she was, ter fill, so defenceless? 

But whatever it was, it made her all fye moife nervous 
and sensitive about the Hallins ; about? her orte true friend, 
to whom she was slowly rpvealing herself, even without 
speech; whose spiritual strength had be^ guiding and 
training her ; whoseaphysical" weakness had 1 drawn to him 
the maternal, the spending instincts'Which her nursing life 
had sd richly devtleped. 0 


*7 
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She strolled down thp drive to ^meetcfhe post. ; Bui there 
were no letters from L6ndon. and she came in, inclined to 
be angry indeed with Louis Craven for deserting her, but 
saving to herself the ^ame time that sh* upust have heard 
if anything had gone wrong. 

An hour or sq Jatet, just as the Ocftdber * evening was 
closing jn, she was sitting dreaming Over a dim wood-fire 
in the driLVing-rooih. Her father, as c might have been 
expected, t had been very tired and comatolb till day. H et 
mother Ayas with him ; the Lohdon nurse was to sit up, 
and Marcella felt her’self forlorn and superfluous. 1 

Suddenly, in the silence of the k house, she heard the 
front-door ..beAl ring. There was a step in the hall—she 
sprang, up—the door opened, and Williair, with fluttered 
emphasis, announced, “ Lord Maxwell! ” ' 

In the dusk, she could just see his tall form—the short 
pause as he-perc^vvflS* he^—tljeri her h°.nd was in liis, and 
the paralyzing astonishment oft that first instant had dis¬ 
appeared under the grave emotion^ of his look. 

* Will you excuse me,*' he said, “ for coming at this 
hour ? But I am afraid you *lra.ve heard 4 nothing yet of 
our bad news—and Hallin himself was anxious I should 
r«t-ne und tell ^ou. Miss Hallin could' not write, and Mr. 
Craven, I was to tel? you, had been ill for §. week witli 'a 
chill. You hadn’t then see'A any account of tbo lecture 
fh the papers ? ” 

“ No ; I haye looked yesterday and to-day in our papgr, 
but there was nothing- M ** 

“ Some of thf> Radical papers reported it. I hoped you 
might; have .seen it. But. when, we got down hefh this after- 
‘nooft, and there was nothing from you> b both Miss Hallin 
and Edward felt‘sure you ha'?, not h$ard-^-and I walked 
over. It was #a< most painful, distressing scene, and he—is 
very ill.** 

“But you have brought him to the«Court?” she said, 
trembling, lost in the though^ of Hallin, her quick breath 
ctfming and going. “ He was able to bear the journey ? 
’Will you tell me ?—wjll you sit dowfi ? 

He thanked l|er hurriedly, and took a seat opposite to 
her, within the circle of the firelight, so that she saw his 
deep mourning and the look of t ,repressed’suffering. 

,r The *yhoje*thing was extraordinary—I call hardly now 
describe it,’* he saief, hoMing his h.at yi his hands and star¬ 
ing into the fire. “ If began excellently. There wasli very 
' full room. Bennett? Was in the chair, rod Edward seemed 
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much a# usual* He* had .been looking desperately ill, buto 
he declared that he was sleening better, and that nis .sister 
and I coddled him. •Then, cjirectly he was well* started, I 
felt somehow tflaf the audience w%s very *hq£ tile. Ana ha 
evidently f$ft it mj>re and more. There was a goocl deal of 
interruption §md*hardly any cheers—and S saw aft* a little 
—I was sitting not far behind hin%—that he was (^isoouraged, 
that he hacf lost touch. It was presently cledr, indeed, that 
the real intelbst of the meeting lay not in the leaat in what 
he had*to s *f, but in the Rebate that pras to follow. They 
meant to let him have fus hour—but not a minute more. 

I watched the men sfltout me, and I could see them follpwing 
the clock—thirsting for their turn.. Nothing that he said 
seemed to penetrate them in the smallest degree. He 4ras 
there merely*as a ninepin*to be*knocked ovej. I never saw 
a meeting so possessed with a madness of fanatical convic-• 
tion—it was amazing! ” • i * * • 

He paused,looking.sadljr before him* She made a little 
movement, ancf he rousqfl himself instantly. 

“ It was just a few mini^es before he was to sit douffi—• 

I was thankful I—when sttldeply—I heard his voice change. 

I do not know now wnat happened—but 1 believo h3 com¬ 
pletely lost consciousness of the scene before hitn—the* 
sense of strain, of exhaustion, of •making n<^way, must have 
snapped* sofnething. He began assort of confession— 
reverie in public—^about himself, Jiis life, his thoughts, his 
prayers, his hopes—mostly his religious Slopes—for the 
working man, for England—I never hpard anything of the 
kind from him before—you know his reserve. It was so 
intimate—fo painful—oh, «so pairiful! " he drew Uijnself^ 
together with an involuntary shudder—“,befdfo this crowd, 
this eager hostile erowd ^rMch was only pining for him to 
sit down—to get out of their w^r. The* m«£p near me began 
to look at each other and titter. • They wondered what he 
meant by maundering on like that— 1 damned canting stuff * 
—I heard one man near me sail it. I tore off a bit of paper, 
.and passed a line to .Bennett, asking him to get holcFoi 
Edward; to stop 9i^ But I think Bennqft had-rather lost 
his presence of mind, and I saw him look back &t me and 
shake his head. .Then time was up, and tfiey beg^i to 
shout him down.” , • • • 

Marcella made an exclamation of # hor*or. He turned 
to hen^ • • • 

** lthink it was the most tragic # scene I ever saw,” he 
said with £ fee&*% as •simple as if Vy fptense. “ This 
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crowd so angry and excited—without*® panicle df under¬ 
standing or sympathy-—laughing, and, shouting at him— 
And he in 'the midst—white as death*—talking this strange 
noflsense—his vdice floating 'in a high quite unlike 
itself. At last just as I was getting up to go fo him I saw 
Bennett 4 rise. Bnt we were both too late.' He fell at our 
feet I ” , 4 ^ " 

Marcella "gave an involuntary sob. " What K a horror! 1 ' 
she said ; “ what a martyrdom f ” ■« 1 * 

“ 5t was just that,” he answered in a low vdice—* r it was 
a martyrdom. And when one thinks o 4 the way in which 
for years past he has held these big meetings in the hollow 
of his hand, and now, because he crosses their passion, their 
wMm“-no kindness—no patience—nothiug but a blind, 
hostile fury! Yet they thought "him a traitor, no doubt’ 
Oh, it was all a r tragedy ! ” 

There was^ilendb an^instant.' Then Ke resumed,— 

“ We got him in\o the back nbom. Luckily there was a 
doctor on ^ the platform. Tt was heart failure, of course, 
with brain prostration. We managed to get him home, 
and Susie Iiallin and I sat up. He was delirious all night; 
bi^t yesterday he rallied, and last night he begged us to 
^nCVe him but of London if we could. So we got two* 
doctors and an invalid carriage, and by three this afternoon 
yjje were all at the 1 Cdhrt. My aunt was ready for him— 
his sister is there—and a nurse. Clarke .was there to meet 
him. He thinks he cannot* possibly live more than a few 
weeks—possibly even a few days. The shock and strain 
have been irreparable.” * 

Marcella lay back in her chair, struggling witn her grief, 
her head and face turned away from hi ft:, her eyes Ipdden 
by her handkerchief. Then irt some nlysterious way she 
was suddenly tbiiscious that Aldous was no longer thinking 
of Hallin, but of her. 

“ He wants very much to see you,” he said, bending 
towards her ; “ but I know that yoirhave yourself serious 
illnbss to nurse. Forgive me for no* having inquired after 
Mr. Boyce. I trust ho is better ? ” 

She saT up >t red-eyed, but mistress of: herself. The tone 
had Jbeen all gentlehess, but to her quivering sense some 
slight indefinable change—cbldness—bad passed into it. 

1 He ii' be*trer, thank you—for the present. And my 
mother does not let me Ido very much. We have a T *urse, 
too. When shall I come ? ” 

He rose. “.Could 1 you—come to-iftorrow ’ afternoon ? 
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There* i% to be a consultation of doctors in* the morning, 
which wiirtire^hiin.* Abdut six ?—•that was what he said; 
He is very weak, but in the day quite conscious and ratioftaj. 
My aunt begged to say how glad she Mfpuld be—• 

He paueed. * An invincible awkwardness took possession 
of both of them.* «She longed to speak to him of his grand¬ 
father, but could not find the courage. ’ • 

When h% was gone, she, standing alone iji the # firelight, 
.gave one p^sionate thought to the fact that so—in this 
tragic % Wrfy—they had mat again in this room* whei£ he 
had spekefl to her his last words as* a lover; ^nd then, 
steadily, she put c^prything out of her mind but her friend 
—and death. • 

CHAPTER to. 

Mrs. Boyce received Marcella's news with more sympathy 
than her daughter had £ared to Ijppp Jor* qfid she made * 
no remark ujjon Jtldous hftnseH and visit, for wnich 
Marcella was gjateful jto her. 

As they left the dining-room! after their short evening 
meal, to go upjto Mr. Boyoc, Marcella detained her mother 
an instant. • m • , 

“ Mamma, will you please not tell papa tfia^—th^t Lord 
•Maxwell came here thgjj afternoon ? And willyou qjcplain* 
to him why # I # am going thcre^to-fnorrflw ? £ 

Mrs. Boyce’s fair cheek flushed. # Marcella saw that she 
understood. • • 

“ If I were you, I should not let your father talk to you 
any more about those tilings,” she saieffwith a certain proud 
impatiences • • 

" If I can help it 1 ” excl&imed fcfhrcella. J^Will yon tell* 
him, jnamma, ahfiut Mr. Hallin ?—and* how good ho has 
been to me ?^ # 

Then her voice failed hty:, # and hurriblly leaving her 
mother at the top of the iftairs, «he went away by herself 
to struggle with a grief and sirfhrt almost unbearable. 

That night passed •qvfietly at the Court. Hallin wa^at 
• intervals slightly delirious, but less so than the night before* 
and in the early morning the young doctor, vfljcPhad sat 
up with him, reported him to Alctous gs oaln^r and a little 
stronger. But the heart mischief was hopeless, and might 
bring the bruised life*to an *na at any moment. " 

He could not, however, be kept in bed, dying*to restless¬ 
ness «and difficulty of breathing, a*nd by midday he was in 
Aldous’s siting-joom, drawn close y>,the window, that he 
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might delight*iiis ey^s withfthe wide range of wood ?jid plain 
'that it commanded. After a Very Vet September, the 
October days were now following each other in a settled 
and sunny peac§, The great woods of thq fchilterns, just 
yellowing towards that'full golden moment—short, like all 
perfection—which only beeches know, relied do.vn the hill- 
slopes to the plain, their curving linei cut here and there 
by straight fir stems, dra-wn clear and dark on the pale 
background of sky and lowland.. In the park, immediately, 
below the window, groups of wiM cherry ancLofa fender- 
leaved m&ple made spots of “ flame and amethfst ” on the 
smooth falling lawns ; the deer wandered and fed, and the 
squirrels were playing and feasting ariiong the beech nuts. 

Sine,e Aldoiis and his poor sister had brought him' home 
from the Bethnal Green hall in C which tHe l and Reform 
Conference had been held, Hallin had spoken little, except 
in <jeiirium, t'mcl that \jttle had been marked by deep and 
painful depression- But This' iporningf whfn Aldous was 
summoned by the nurse, and found him propped up by the 
window, in front of the gfeat view, he saw gracious signs 
of change. Death, indeed, already in possession, looked 
from ,the blue eyes so plainly that Aldous?. on his first 
^entranj:e*’ had need of all his own strength of will to keep his 
^co'fhppsure. *■ But with the certainty of that great release, 
and with the rbanAonment, of all physical and mental 
struggle—the struggle‘"of a lifetime—Hallin seemed to-day 
to have recovered something of his characteristic serenity 
and blitheness—the temper which had made him the leader 
of his Cambridge contemporaries, and the dear comrade of 
his friend's life. T ’ { 

When Aldous came hf, Hallih smiled and lifted a feeble 
hand towards the park and the woods: ‘‘Could it have 
greeted me more kindly,” he said in his whispering voice, 
‘‘ for the end ft*' , , 

Aldous sat down beside him, pressing his hand, and there 
was silence till Hailin spoke"again. 

You will keep this sitting-room, Aldous ? ” 

<- ** Always.” . , 

“ I aTn, glad. J have known you in It so long. What 
good talks w,e have^ had 'here in the old hot days I I was 
hot* at least, and you bore with me. Land Reform—Church 
Reform—Wages Reform—we have threshed them all out 
in this robm.'V’Do you remember that night I kept you 
up till it was too late ,to v go to bed”, talking over my Church 
plans ? How full I ,i*ras of it!—the Churph tt\at was to be 
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the pA>pie^-reflectj£ijf their life, their cnfierences-*-governecL 
by them—growing with thftm. YouVouldn’t join it, Aldous* 
—our poor little Association f ** * * «* 

Aldous’s strong^ ip quivered! 4 4 Let me think of something 
I did join In," he said. • * • 

Hallfn’s Ibbk shone on him with *a wonderful affection. 

44 Was there ^anything else you didn't help in ? I don't re¬ 
member it. • I've dragged you into moat things. •YTm never 
■minded fa^luae. * An<4 1 have not had so much of it—not till 
this last/ This has been failure—absolute and cofhpletp." 

But there was no darkenfcig of expression, He sht quietly 
smiling. * • * 

44 Do you suppose Anybody who could loojc ^eyond the 
moment would ^Irfeam of calling it failure ? " said ^ldous 
with difficulty. • 

Hallin shook his head gently, and wag stfcnt for a little t 
time, gathering strength and # bre^th^a.gaig fc • • 

44 1 ought te suffer," h% said presently. 44 Last week I 
dreaded my own feeling if I should fail or break down— 
more than the failure itself. But since yesterday—kist 
night—I havg fio more r$£rets. I see that my power is 
gone—that it I were t» live IScould no longer carry en the 
battle—or my old life. I am out of touch* Tihosefcwhgm 4 
'i love and would servo put me^ asidg. Those who invite 
me, I dg nat*care to join. So I drgp—info the gulf—and 
the pageant rushes on. But the curious thing is now—< 
have no suffering. * And as to the future—do you remember 

Jowett in the Introduction to the * Phaedo'-" 

He feebly pointed # to a book besid<#hirg, which Aldous 
took up. Hallin guided hiry., and hf read,— 

“Most persons ytihen the last hour comes aj resisted ter* 
the order of nature*and the will of God. Tftey are not thinking 
of Dante*s 4 Inferno' or* 4 Faradjso,' or oj the 4 Pilgrim's 
Progress.’ Heaven and Hell* are not realttfes to them , but 
words or ideas—the outward sypibtols of s 0 ome great mystery, 
they hardly know what” 

44 It is so with me," # sa?d Hallin smiling, as, at his gesture, 
'Aldous laid the begik aside; 44 yet not quite. To rmr mind f 
that mystery indeed is all unknown ^nd*dark—-bur to the 
heart it seems unveiled—with the hear% I See.if 
A little later Aldous was stajtled to hear hirmsay, wery 
clearly and quickly, 9,4 Do £ou remember that fyis is title 
fifth of October*?" % # , • •* * 

Aldous drew his chair closer that Jie might not raise his 
voice. 44 Yes, Ned*" 
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. “ Two years, wasn’t it, to-day ? Will you forgive* me il 
*1 speak of her ? ** e * v ' r 

*.- L You shall say anything ycfli will."^ 

V Did you notice -that 'piecto of news $ sent you in my 
last letter to®Geneva ? e But of course you did. Did it 
please you ? ” ° r ° 

" Yes, I was glad of it,” said Aldous® after a pause; ,f ex¬ 
tremely felaJd. . I thought she had escaped^a greact danger.” 

Hallin studied his face closely. " She f*ee, t Aldous— 
and ,she i3 a noble creature—she has learnt fijoih litye—and 
from deafh—this lasft two years jo And—-you still love her. 
Is it right to rrfake no more effort , ° 

Aldous sg.w r the perspiration standing on the wasted brow 
■—woujd have given the world to be able to content or cheer 
him—yet would not, for the world, at such a* moment be 


“I think et is v ]?gjkt,£ he said ^deliberately, 11 for a good 
many reasons, Eduard, in the,first place, 5 have not the 
smallest cause—not the fraction ofra cause—to suppose 
that I could occupy with ‘her now* any other ground than 
that I occupied two years age?. t . She has »been kind and 
friendly to me—on the whdle—since we me*t in London. 

hqp*evfn expressed regret for last year—meaning, of 
course, as I understood, fqr the pain and trouble that may 
be said to have QJorpe £rom her not knowing her own mind. 
She wished that we should be friends. And "—he turned 


his head away—" no doubt I could be, iif time ... But, you 
see—in all that there is nothing whatever to bring me 
forward again. t Mybfatal mistake la§t year, I think now, 
lay in my accepting \^hat she gave me—accepting it so 
-readily, so gaspingly even. That was my fault, my blind¬ 
ness, and—it was* as unjust tocher—as it was hopeless for 
myself. For l^ers is a nature "—his eyes came back to his 
friend ; his voice took a new force and energy—" which, 
in love at any rat^, will give all’ or nothing—and will never 
bo happy itself, or bring happiness till it gives all. That is 
wfyat last year taught me. So that even if she—out of 
Crindness or remorse for giving pain-^-wege willing to renew' 
the old \ip’—I should be her worst enemy and my own if I 
took a singlet step tpwar&s it. Marriage on such terms as 
I was th^pkful for last ye^r would be humiliation to me, 
and bring no gain to her. It Vill ne<rer serve a man with 
her "—his Voito broke inlto emotioij—"that*he should make 
no claims 1 Let him cl$£m the uttermost farthing—her .rhole 
self. If she gives it^then he may know ^yfeat love means!" 
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Hafiii# bad listened intently. AtjAldous's las£ words hiar 
expression showed pain and perplexity. His mind was tull 
of vague impressions, memories,, which seemed to areuff 
with and disputetone of the 9 chief ^hijigs bijous h«od been 
saying^ fiut they were not definite^ enough to be*put for- 
ward. His sensitive, chivalrous sense, e.v%n in this Extreme 
weakness, rememj>ei%d the tragip weight that ^ttgchcs in¬ 
evitably to^dyipg words. Let him not do mbre narm than 
‘good. • • • • * * 

He it»te<J a little. The£ brought hpn food ; agd AWous 
sat- besfffe fyim making pretence to read, so .that he might 
be encouraged to r^t, His sister came and went; so did 
the doctor. But when they were once more* alone, ftallin 
put out his hand and touched his companion. . • • 

• “ What is%t, dear Ned# ” • 

“ Only one thing more, before wo lejwrodt. Is that all , 
that stands between you »ow-#-tfce %hele ?• You sj*>ke 
to me once iif the summer of feeling \ngry, more angry 
than you coulcf have believed. Of course, I felt the same. 
But just now you spoke of its all being your fault?. Is tttere 
anything changed in yourOnind ? " 

Aldous hesitated. It was extraordinarily painful 1b him 
.to speak of the past, and it troubled him # tlu*t at%ud»*a< 
jhomcnt it should trouble Hailing # * 

“ There is nothing chang&l, Neck except that perhajg 
time makes some difference always. I don't want now~ 
—he tried to smile—“ as I did 4-hen, to make anybody else 
suffer for my suffering. But perhaps I marvel even more 
than I did at* first, *that—tha^t—she # coukl have allowed 
some thing# to happen as she did IJk t 

The tone was fjsm and vibrating ; and, in^Jpeaking? th^ 
whole*face had? developed asstrong animation most passion¬ 
ate and hiiman. # • * • • 

HalUn sighed. “ I often.thiifk^' he said, " that she was 
extraordinarily immature—muoh more immature than most 
girls of that age—as tg fqplinj*. It was really the brain that 
was alive." • • 

Aldous silently assented ; so much that Hallin sppentca 
himself. “ But noT now’,” ho Sfrid in *his eager, dying 
whisper; " not no.w. The plant is gftwmg ffull and tall, 
into the richest life." , • • ® 

Aldous took the wasted hand tenderly in hi# ovflk. There 
was something inexpressibly touching in this final wrestle 
of HSftin’s affection with another'# grief. But it filled 
Aldous with*a kirfd%ff rejnorse, and \tfifh th^ longing to free 
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Jhim from* that, as from every other toxrdeu, ir these last 
precious hours of life. And ^fter a while he succeeded, as 
lie thought, in drawing his mind away from it. They passed 
to* - other things? Halim, indeed, talked Very little more 
during the day. He was very restless and weak, but not in 
much positive suffering. Aldous read to him at intervals, 
from Isgiah or Plato, tlje bright, sldepless eyes following 
every word. J c 

At las^ the light began to sink. The sunset .flooded in' 
from the Berkshire jiplands and the far Oxford pkdn, and 
lay in gold, arid purple on the falling woods and the green 
stretches of the park. The distant edges of hill were ex¬ 
traordinarily luminous and clear, and Aldous, looking into 
thb w*st with the eye of one to whom every spot and line 
were familiar landmarks, could almost fancy h& saw beyond 
the invisible river, the hill, the “ lovely tree against the 
western sky/’ wkfcK'kCfep for ev§r the nemory of one with 
whose destiny it had often seemed to hinV that Hallin’s 
had something in common. To him, as 1o Thyrsis, the 
same early joy, the same “ happy quest," the same “ fugi¬ 
tive and gracious light " for guiefo and beacor, that— 

“ cloes not come with houses or with gold. 

With place, v’ith heuour and a’flattering crew; ’’ 

•t „ 

dnd to him, too, the same tasked pipe and tired throat, the 
same struggle with the " life of men unblest," the same 
impatient tryst with death. r 

The lovely lines^ran di^ge-like in.his hbad, as he sat, 
sunk in grief, beside hi“ friend.- Hallin did not ispeak ; but 
■'‘his bye toolr*uotepf every change of light, of every darken¬ 
ing tone, as the quiet English scene, with its villages, churches, 
and woods, withdrew itself plane*by plane into the evening 
haze. His soul followed the‘quiet deer, the homing birds, 
loosening itself gently the while from pain and from desire, 
saying farewell to country, to the poor, to the work left 
undone, and the hopes unrealized—to everything except 
i;o love^ , t 

It had just struck six when he bent forward to the win¬ 
dow beneath?which'han the wide front terrace. “ That was 
her step/! he said, while hl3 face lit up. “ Will you bring 
her here C ” . 

r , i > • 

* # .# » ; * * 

Marcella rang the bell at the Court with a fast-W£ating 
heart. The old butleV who came gavervrhat her shrinking 
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sens© thought a^fortfijjding answer to her shy greeting of him w 
and led her -first into the drawing-room. A small figure in 
deep black rose f rpm 4 distantchair and came forward stiffly* 
Marcella foun^herself shakifl|; hands VithsMiss Raebtirnft 
“ Will you sit and rest a little before you &o upstairs ?.” 
said ttfat l&Cy, with careful politeness, ” pi; shall I send word, 
at once ? Hb is hardly worse—but as ill as he can # be.” 

“ I am tot thfi least tired,” *&aid ^farcefia • and Miss 


•Raeburn ^ng. • • • 

“ Tell hi^ lordship, please, that Miss Boyce is h&re. 
The title iarred’ and hiftt Marcella^ ear. But si 


> Jarred 


she had 


scarcely time to ca?oh it before Aldous entered, a little bent, 
as it seemed to her, from his tall erectness, ^aiyl spdaking 
with an extreme quietness, even mdnotony of m^nnof. * • 

• “ He is wsllting for you* Wijl you come at once ? ” 

He led her up the central staircase ant^ alpng the familiar 
passages, walking gilentl^ \ little #n < 4 r«tpt oil her. They 
passed the longyline of Caroline and Jacobean portraits in the 
upper gallery, till just*outsicle hi§ own door Aldous paused. 

“ He ought not to talk long," he said, hesitating! “ but you 
will know, of pohrse, better Than any of us.” 

” I will watch him/* she sffld, almost inaudible and he 
gently opened the door and let her pass, shhttigg it Jbehysd 
’her. • • • • • 

The qjirsei who was sitting* beside^hes pttient, got up as 
Marcella entered, and pointed her to a low chair on hfe 
farther side. Susifc Hallin rost; t6o, and kissed the new¬ 
comer hurriedly,^absently, without a word, lest she should 


coiner hurriedly,^absently, without a word, lest sne snouia 
sob. Then she’and the nurse disappeared ^irough an inner 
door. Thesevening light wag still fr<jply admitted, and there 
were some candles., By the help of both she anuld only setf 1 
him indistinctly. * But in hpr own mind,* as she sat down, 
she determined that he h£d not eyen days live. 

Yet as she bent over him she*saw a play fill gleam on the 
cavernous face. 1 • # 

“ You won’t scold me ? ” said the changed voice. u You 
did warn me*—you and*SuSia—but—I was obstinate. *It 
‘was best so.” • ■ , • 

She pressed her lfps to his hand rf ahd vfes answered by a 
faint pressure from the cold fingers. 

“ If I could have been there !•” she murmured.# * 

'* No—I am thankfftl you ^ere not. And I musipot think 
of it—or of any troutye. c Alddus vei^ bitlA—Dut he will 
take ^fcmfort by-and-by—he will sen it—and them—more 
iustly. They mean^me no unkindness.* They were full of an 
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idea, as I ftas. When I came back to myself,—first -—all was 
despair. I was in a blank horror of myself and life. Now it 
has gone—I don't know how." It is not of my own will— 
some hand has lifted* a .weight. I seem to.float—without 
pain." • 

He closed his eyes, gathering strength again in the interval, 
by a strong effort of will—calling up in the dimming brain 
what he had to say. She meanwhile spoke to him in a low 
voice, mainly to prevent his talking, telhng himvbf her father,' 
of h'jr mother’s strain of nursifig—of herselfc—she ohardly 
knew what. How grotesque to ’be giving him these little 
bits of news about strangers—to Kim, this hovering, conse¬ 
crated soul, on the brink of the great secret I 

In the intervals, while he was still silent, she could not 
sometimes prevent the pulse of her own life lrom stirring: 
Her eye wandered round the room—Aldous’s familiar room. 
There, on thowritwigstobleovitb. its load ,ef letters and books, 
stood the photograph of Hallin p another, her own, used to 
stand beside it; it was solitary now. 

Otherwise, all was just as it had been—flowers, books, 
newspapers—the signs of familiar occupation^ the hundred 
small details of character and personality which in estrange¬ 
ment tr.ke t-> themselves such a smarting significance for the. 
sad and craving heart The date—the anniversary—echoed 
in her mind. 

r Then, with a rush of remorseful pain, her thoughts came 
back to the present and to Hallin. At the same moment she 
saw that his eyes were open, and fixed upon her with a cer¬ 
tain anxiety aryl expectancy. He made a movement as 
though to draw her towards -him; and she stooped to 
h thim* iv/. 

" I feel," he said, u as though my strength were leaving 
me fast. Let me ask you one question—because of my love 
for you—and Aim. I have fancied—of late—things were 
changed. Can you tell me—*will you ?—or is it unfair ?."— 
the words had all their bright, natural intonation—** Is your 
heart—still where it was ?—or, could you ever—undo the 
past-" 

He held.her fast 1 , grasping the hand she* had given him with 
unconscious force. She had looked up startled, her lip trem¬ 
bling like a child’s*. Then she dropped her head against the 
arm of her chair, as though she could not speak. 

He moved restlessly, and sighed. “ I shofild not," he said 
to himself; "I should not—it was wrong. The dynlg are 
tyrannous." * ~ - - 
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He'wpn began af word of swoA apolfegy. feu* she shook 
her head. V * # • • % 

" Don't! ” she said, struggling with herself; “ don't §ay 
that! * It woul£ Jo ifte good do speak—to ” • » 

An exquisite smile dawned on HMliit’s facer “ Then,” 
said, '* confess ! V 

A few minutes iater they were«still sitting together. She 
• strongly wished to go, buUhe would not yet allow it. His 
face w§s*full # of a mystical *joy—a living faith—.wrtiich must 
somehow communicate itself in one last sacramental effort. 

11 How stfange tlfc$ yotf—and I—and he —should have been 
so mixed together in this queer life. Now I seem tocegret 
nothing—I hope everything. One more little* testimony # let 
me bear !—thelast. Wq disappear one by orite—into the 
dark—but each may throw hi^ comrades—a token—before 
he goes. You have been in much txpiU*l<J of nypd and spirit 1 
—I have seen j£. Take m^ {foor witness* # There is one clue, 
one only— goodness—the surrendered will. Everything is 
there—all faith—all religion—all hope for rich or poor. 
Whether we feel our way ^trough consciously to the Will— 
that asks ouf will—matters little. Aldous and I haye dif¬ 
fered much on this—in words—never at heart I # liquid upe 
’words, symbols, he cangot — and # they have given me^peaco. 1 
But hatf my West life I owe tea him." " • 

At tms he made a long pause—Dut still, through that 
weak grasp, refusing to let ner go—till all was said. Day 
was almost gono; the stars hall come out t>ver the purple 
dusk of the paik. 4 

“ That Hfill—we reach —through duty anti pain," he whis¬ 
pered at last, so faintly she* could liardly hcajjum, " ifi thfe 
root, .the souiyo.** It leads us in living»-it—carries us in 
death. But our weakness and vagueness—want help—want 
the human life and voice—tq lean on—to*drink from. We 
Christians—are orphans—Without Christ! There again— 
what docs it matter what we think —dbotu Him—if only we 
think—o/.Him ? In %nS sueh, life are all mysteries, anc^all 

' knowledge—and <^ir fathers-have chosen for us-" • 

* The insistent voiec sankdower and lftweiwnto fnjlSilence-— 
though the lips still moved. The eyelids fjpo fell. Miss 
Hallin and the nurse came in. Marcella rose ami stocyl for 
one passionate instant looking down upon him. ^hen, with 
a pressure of the hatud t<j the sister beside \Sfr, sHe stole out. 
Her wee prayer was tnat she might*se^ and meet no one. So 
soft was he^step j:hat even the watchjqg Aldous did not hear 
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her. She Mftbd the heavy latch of the oujjer door without the 
Smallest noise, and foufed herself t^one’ln the starlight. 

" * * * ■ ■ * * 

After Marcella Jeft him, HaEin remained fjr’ some hours in 
what seemed to thosu about him a feverisn trance. He did 
not sleep, but he showed no sign of.respos\sive consciousness. 
In reality his mind all through was full of the most vivid 
though incoherent images Mnd sensations. But^he could no 
longer distinguish between thenv and $xe figures and move¬ 
ments of the real people in his room. Each pgsseci ipto and 
intermingled with the other. Imsorne vague, eagei way he 
seemed Si the* time to be waiting or peeking for Aldous. 
There was the haunting impression of some word to say— 
some final thing to do—which would not let, him rest. But 
something seemed always to imprison him, to hold him back, 
and the veil between him ana the real Aldous watching beside 
1 him. grew ever derise^ ^ , i/ 

At night they made no effort tp move himirom the couch 
and the half-sitting posture in which he had passed the day. 
Death had come too near. His sifter and Aldous and the 
young doctor who had brought- lym from London watched 
with him. The curtains were drawn back from both the 
windows, 1 and in. the clearness of the first autumnal frost a 
crescent moon hung above „the woods, the silvery lawns, the* 
plain. 

1 Not long after midnight Hallin seemed to himself to wake, 
full of purpose and of strength. He spoke, as he thought, to 
Aldous, asking to be alone with him. But Aldous did not 
move; that sad, watching gaze of h|s showed no change. 
Then Hallin suffered a sudden, sharp spasm of anguish and of 
struggle. Tmee words to say—only three words ; but those 
he must say ! He tried again, but Aldo^s J s dumb grisf still 
sat motionless. Tli$n the thoughtrleapt in the ebbing sense, 
“ Speech is gone ; I shall spepk no more ! ” 

It brought with it a stao, a quick revolt. But something 
checked both, and 'in a final offering of the soul Hallin gave 
up his last desire. 

* What Aldous saw was only that the dying man opened his 
hand as though it asked for that of his friend. He placed his 
own within those reeking fingers, and Halim’s latest movement 
—which death stopped half-way—was to'raise it to his lips. 
* * * * '■> * * 

So Marcella!* confession—made in fjie abandonment, the 
blind, passionate trust .of a supreme moment—bore no -fruit. 
It went with Hallin to the grave. 
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CHAPTER III. 

, • • • 

" I think I sgjpp ihe letters aJriveV’ shid Mrs. Boyce *0 her 
daughter.* ** And Donna Margherita seems tft be signalling 
to us.’* * * * ' 


“ Let me go for thfem, mamma.” 

“ No, think you ; I must go irf.” 

* And ©oyce rase from her seat, and went slowly to¬ 

wards sthe Jietel. MarcellA watched her widow’J cap, and 
black <fl:ess # as th^r passdQ along thef pergola of the hotel 
garden, between bright ^nasses of gcraniumh and roses on 
either side. . . • 

They had been sitting in the fam&us garden of the£appu- 
cini Hotel a#Amalfi. To»Marcella’s left, far below the high 
terrace of the hotel, the green and azure of tlyJ Salemian Gulf 
shone and danced i%the sifh « to l)ei*rightb^i wdfcd of Oakland 
arbutus stretched up into aqpurple cliff—hwood starred above 
with gold and Scarlet berries, an^l below with cyclamen and 
narcissi. From the ea?th under the leafy oaks—for •the 
oaks of AmaJfi*lose and ae*|ain their foliage in winter and 
spring bv imperceptible gradations—came a moisjj; English 
. smeU. The air was damp add warm. A cdhvcet bell tested 
from invisiblejieights above the ggirde^ ; while the oliwes and 
vines close at hand were full t>f the ^hattcflng voices of gar* 
deners and children, and broken here and there by cloufls 
of pink almond-bfos3om. Marghbad just-begun, and the 
afternoons were^ast lengthening. It was little more than a 
fortnight since*Mr. Boyce’s death. In#thc November of the 
preceding tear Mrs. Boyce $nd Magrgella had brought him to 
Naples by sea, and there, at a little villa on Pasalippo, hfc hadb 
drawn sadly to Intend, it had been a*dreary lime, from 
which Matcella couid hardly hopewthat her mother would ever 
fully recover. She herself Jiadtfound in tnef long months of 
nursing—nursing of which witl\qiflet tenacity she had gradu¬ 
ally claimed and obt^jln^d her full share—a deep moral con* 
, so ition. * They had paid dbrtain debts to conscience, #nd 

* they had for ever eifehrined her father's memoir in thfe 

silence of an unmeasured ’and loving *pity^ « 

But- the wife ? Marcella sorely reoogliized that to her 
mother these last’ day 9 had baought none of tl^ soothing, 
reconciling influenced they* had involved for Itself. Be¬ 
tween the husbdnd a%d wife there had Hfeen cWnb friction and 
ir.islfy—surely also a passionate affection !—to the end. 
The invalid** depe^den^e on her had been abject, her devo- 
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tion wonderful. Yet, in her close coquet with. tkerii, the 
daughter had never been able to igfiore the existence between 
them of a wretched though tacit debate—reproach on his 
sidi, self-defence-or spasmodic 1 effort on hers —which seemed 
to have its origin deejX in the past, yet to be stimulated afresh 
by a hundred passing incidents of the pfesentf " Under the 
blight of it, as under the physical strain of nursing, Mrs. Boyce 
had worn add dwindled tola white-haired shadov?; while he 
had both clung to life and feared death more thi.n would nor- * 
mally have-been the case. At the end he had died dn her 
arms, his head on hdl* breast; she had closed his dyes and 
performed every last office without 4 tear'; nor had Marcella 
ever Sfeen her weep from then till now. The letters she had 
received—mostly, Marcella believed, front Ivy own family— 
remained unopened in her travelling-bag. Shy spoke very 
little, and was constantly restless, nor could Marcella as yet 
form any idea of +Ve future. 

After the funeral at Naples Mrs. Boyce hi*l written im¬ 
mediately to her husband’s solicitor fcfcr a copy of his will and 
a statement of affairs. She had then allowed herself to be 
carried off to Amalfi, and had thbm, while entirely declining 
to admit that she was ill, been clearly doing her best to re- 
. cover health anfi nerve sufficient to come to some decision, 
to grapple with some crisis which Marcella also felt to be 
impending—though as to why it should be impending, or 
\Chat the nature of it might be, she could only dread and 
guess. r 

There was much bitter yearning in the girl’s heart as she 
sat, breathed on by Ihe soft-Italian wmd bidwing from this 
enchanted sea. The inner cry was that her mother did not 
at love her, haeS^never loved her, and might even now—weird, 
incredible thought!—be planning to desert her. Hallin was 
dead—who else was. there that cafed for her or thought of 
her ? Betty Macdonald \flrcte often — wild, “ schwarm - 
erisch ” letters. Marcella looked for them with eagerness, and 
answered them affectionately. But Betty must soon marry, 
and. then all that would be at an end. Meanwhile Marcella 
Ihiew well it was Betty’s news that iAade^Betty’s adoration 
doubly welcome. ‘Aldous Raeburn—shd never did or could 
think of him under his new name—was apparently in Lon¬ 
don, -muclyoccupied in politics, and constantly, as it seemed, 
in Betty’s society. What likelihood whs there that her life 
and his would'ever touch again ? She-)thought often of her 
confession to Hallin, br.t in great perplexity of feeling-."’ She 
had,-of course, said vo word of secrecy him at the time. 
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Sucu a demand, in Amman’s last hour would Kavtf been im¬ 
possible. She had simply* followed !i certain mystical love 
and obedience in filing him vfhat he had asked to JrnoW, and 
in the strong spontaneous infamise ha'd theught of nothing 
beyon<^. Afterwards her pride haa suffered *fresh* martyr¬ 
dom. Coulcl^he, "#itli hi» loving instfnct* l^ve failed to give, 
his friend some sign ?• If so, it had been unwelcome, for since 
the day of ^iallin*s funeral she ahd Aklous had*been more 
■complet%sjtr£»ig^rs th*m before. I-ady Winterbourne, Betty, 
Frank hevqji,»had written sfnce her father’s death f but from 
him, nothing. 9 • * * 

By the way, Frank l*even had succeeded af Christmas, by 
old Sir Charles Leven’s unexpected death, to.thg bardnetcy 
and estates. Hnw*would that affeef his chances with petty ? 

-=—if, indeed,*there were any suqh chances left. 

* As to her own immediate future, Marcetya fcnew from many 
indications that Mf}lor w6ul$l be*hers Ht*gncc# But in* her 
general tiredness of mind and body she w.1S far more conscious 
of the burden bf her Inheritance than of its opportunities. 
All that vivid castle-building gift which was specially htfrs, 
and would re^v^, was at psefent in abeyance. She had pined 
once for power and freedom, tlfht she might make a JCingdom 
, of Heaven of her own, quickly. Now powci%nd*frecctom*vp , 
to a certain ppint, weretibout tod>e pujjt into her hands j and 
instead*©! plans for acting largely anq^ bountifully on a plastic 
outer world, she was saying to herself, hungrily, that unlefis 
she had something close to her to 16 ve and ljye for, she could 
do nothing. If iffer mother would end these unnatural doubts, 
if she would be {Jin to make friends with l&r own daughter, and 
only yield •herself to be loyed an^*comforted, why then it 
might be possible,to think of the village and tfc© straw-plait* * 
ing l • Otherwise *the girl’s attitude as she sat dreaming in 
the sun showed her despondency . . , 

She was roused by her mpthef’s voice calling her from the 
other end of the pergola . 

41 Yes, mamma.” # # 

44 Will you come in ? Trfere are some letters.” 

. 44 It is the will 4 ' thought‘Marcella, as Mrs. Boyce turned 
back to the hotel, And she followed. * » 

Mrs* Boyce shut the door of their sfctiitg-reom, and then 
went up to her daughter with a manner whicji suddenly 
struck and startled Marcellh. There was gaturgd agitation 
and trouble in ft. % • , • #• 

444 Tliere is something in the will.tMarcelia, which will, I 
fear, annoy*and distress you, Your»fsther inserted it with- 
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^out consulting me. I yrant to know \tfmt you thihk‘ought 
to,be done. You will find that Lord Maxwell and I have 
keen appointed joint executors.” *■ v r 

Marcella turned paje.. “ Lotd Maxwell t ’^he said, bewil- 
dcred. 1 ‘ LorU Maxwell — Aldous t What do , you r mean, 
.mamma*?" * “ \ 

Mrs. IJoyce put the will into her hailds,, and pointing the 
way amon£ the tecHhicalrties she had been perusing while 
Marcella was still lingering in the gaiden, shflwed her the' 
paragraph in question. The wofcds of the will yrere«merely 
formal: “ i hereby Sppoint,” etfc., and jio morp ; but in a 
communication from the family solicitor, Mr. French, which 
Mrs Boyce silently handed to her daughter after she had 
read the legal disposition, thd'ladies were informed that Mr. 
Boyce had, before quitting England, written a fetter to Lord 
Maxwell, duly ‘sealed and addressed, with instructions that 
it should be •forwiwdfed <o«its deslinatioc immediately after 
the writer’s burial. * “ Those instructions,” sdid Mr. French, 


“ I have carried out. I understand that Lofd Maxwell was 
nok-consulted as to his appointment; as executor prior to the' 
drawing up of the will. But ybv will no doubt hear from 
him at oijce, and as soon as we know°that he consents to act 
wtvcan»proo 3 ed immediately to probate.” 

“ Mamma, how co\\jd he*? ” said ‘Marcella, # in a low, suf¬ 
focated voice, letting vrll and ‘letter fall upon her knee. 

° “ Did he give you no warning in \hat talk you had 
with him at M^llor ? ” Said Mrs. Boyce, after a minute’s 
silence. ‘ 

“ Not the leas£,” skid Marcella, rising restlessly and begin¬ 
ning to walk,up and dovnj. “ He spoke to me atibut wishing 
"to bring it ofragain—asked me to let him- }vrite. I told him 
it was all done witli—for ever ! *As to my own feelings? I felt 
it was no use 1 »o { speak of Ahem ; but I thought—I believed 
I had proved to°him that J-otd^axwell had absolutely given 
up all idea of such thing, and that it was already probable 
ho would marry some one else. t I ,toVi him I would rather 
disoppear from every one I knew than consent to it—he could 
* 4 >nly nujrnihate us all v by saying a wordt* And now, after 
that-”<* ‘ , 

She stopped in‘he# restless walk, pressing her hands miser- 
ablv*-togetker. • t 

" Whaiifoeshe want with us and ou^ affairs ? ” she broke 
out. 11 He wishes, of course, to have n#> more to do with me. 


And now we force hint— force him into these intimaf^rela- 
tions. What can papa have said,in letter to him ? 
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What *ccm he have /aid ? Oh, it*is unbearable l* Can’t we 
write at once ? f ' f • • • 

She pressed Jier hanjls over Her eyes in a passion of humifl^ 
tion arid disgust.* Mrs. Boyoe watched hey closely. • • 

“ We nfust wait, anyway, for hi# letter,” She said. “ Jt 
ought to bef here*by to-morrow morning.” , 

Marcella sank on a chair by an open glSss door, her eyes* 
wandering, ethrough the straggling roses growinguaghinst the 
•wall of the st$n# balcyny outside, to the laughing purples and 
greens pf xhe*sea. • . • 

V Of goufte,” she said unhappily, “ it is most pfobable he 
will consent. It fo>uld # not be like him td refuse. But, 
mamma, you must wrfte. I must write and beg him not to 
do it. It is qqite*simple. We can manage everytl^ng J!or 
ourselves. Qh, now coul^ papa ? ” she broke out again in a 
low wail—" how could he ? ” * • 

Mrs. Boyce’s lipa tightened sharply.* It sealed to hpr a * 
foolish question. She, at Jeast, had had^he experience of 
twenty years out of which to answer it. Death had made 
•no difference. She saw Her husband’s character and her qwn 
seared and broken life wit£ «the same tragical clearness ; she 
felt the samo*gnawing of an affection not to be plucked out 
while the heart still beat. This act of indelic^c^ gnd^ji- 
‘ justice was like many that had gone before it; and thege was 
in it th^same*evasion and concealment tpwards herself. No 
matter. She had made her account with it all‘twenty veam 
before. What astonished her was. that the force of her 
strong, coercing will had been aible to keepbim for so long 
within the limits of tjie smaller and m#aner immoralities of 
this world.* ^ * 

“ Have you read the rcst'of the will ? ” shocked, after %« 
long pause. « • _ • 

Marcella lifted it Igain, ana began listlessly to go through it. 
“Mamma,” she said presently, looking*up, the colour 
flushing back into her face,*” I firld no mention of you in it 
throughout. There seems to be no provision for you.” 

" There is none,” said Mrs.VBoyce quietly. “ There wa^no 
‘need. I have my^owc? income. We lived upon it for yeara^ 
before your father succeeded to Mellorf Ibis thereofe amply 
sufficient for me now.” * # * • 

“ You cannot imagine,” cried,Marcella, trembling in every 
limb, '* that -I am geing to* take the whole of nur father’s 
estate, and leave not^ng~-tt0f king for liis wi ty. It would be 
impcfsjible—unseemly. It would f>e t to do me an injustice, 
mamma, as«well amours elf,” she addcyl proudly. 
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“ No, I think not!,” said Mrs. Boyce/jvith he^u?u£l cold 
^absence of emotion. “' You do not yet 1 understand the situa¬ 
tion. Your father's misfortunes nearly ruined the estate for 
a tamo. Your grandfather went through,great trouble, and 
raised large sums to ’*—iihe paused for the right phrase—“ to 
free us .from the consequences of your father's* actions. I 
* benefited, of course, as much as he did. < Those sums crippled 
all your grandfather's old age. He was a man to«jvhom I was 
attached—whom I respected. Hellor^I beSieije, c had never- 
beeq embarrassed before. Well-, your uncle did a r little to¬ 
wards recovery—but, on the whole, he was a 'fool. Your 
father has done much more, and yo*a, no doubt, Vrill complete 
it. As for me. I have no claim to anything more from Mellor. 
The p^tce itself is ”—again she stopped for.p. word of which 
the energy,'when it came, seemed ijo escape her-*.-" hateful to 
me. I shall feel freer if I have no tie to it. And at last I 


persuaded y<£iir' faf^r lpt me hive m^r way.” 

Marcella rose $a*n her seat* impetuously, jvalked quickly 
across the room, and threw herself oa her knees beside her 
mqjther. V Mamma, are you still determined—now that we* 
two are alone in the world—to* af t towards me, to treat me 
as though I were not your daughier, not your child at 
all, bu£ a si^anger ? ” It was a cry of anguish. 

A sjiddcn,' slight tremor swept over Mrs. Boyce’s thin and* 
withered face, ohe braced herself to the inevitable,.* 

» “ Don’t let us make a tragedy of it, my dear,” she said, with 
a light touch on Marcella-3 hands. ‘ ‘ Let as discuss it reason¬ 
ably. Won't jfbu sit down 1 ? I am not prDposing anything 
very dreadful. Buf \t like you, I have, some interests of my 
own, and I should be glad to follow them-rnqw—a little. 

winh to spfcnd some or the year in London ; to make that, 
perhaps, my headquarters, so asjto see something of some old 
friends whom I haye ha<| no mti rcourLe with for years— 
perhaps also ot fay relations.She spoke of them with a 
.particular dryness. “ And I shOuld be glad—after this long 
time—to be somewhat takerf out of oneself, to read, to hear 


what is going on, to feed one’s mind alittle.” 

». Marcella, looking at her, saw a kind pf feverish light, a 
sparkling intensity, in'the pale blue eyei that filled her with 
amazement. , Wkat^.aftet* all, did she know of this strange 
individuality from which her own being had taken its rise ? 
The sam^nesh and blood—what an irony of nature I 
“ Of course,^’^continued Mrs. Boyce. “ I should go to you, 
and you would come Jo me. It would only be for ^art of 
the year. Probablyshould get mojj£ from #ach other’s 
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lives sb. • 4 s ycyi kmqw, I Jong to sen things as thly are, not^ 
conventionally. Anyway, whether 1 were there or no, ypu 
would probably ^anf#some companion to help you in your 
work and plan#* #1 am not A for £hem. *And it would*be „ 
easy to find some one who could act as ct&perofti in ray 
absence. • 

The hot tears sprahg to Marcella's eyes. “ Wh^ did you 
send me a^iy from you, mamma, all fny childlfood ? " she 
’cried, ‘ilt #as wrong—crliel. I have no brother or sister. 
And you pi$t me out of yout life when I had no choice, when 
I was tSo ypung tq und^rltand.” • 

Mrs. Boyce winced, J>ut made no reply. She sat with her 
delicate hand across her brow. She was the .white shadow 
of her former seif ; but her fragility had always seemed* to 
Marcella mofle indomitable thap. anybody else's strength. 
Sobs began to rise in Marcella’s throat^ , 

“And now,” sh^said, fh balf-«oherdhf*desi 5 hir, " do«you 
know what ydU are doingp? You are hutting yourself off 
from me-—refusing to*h^ve any real bond to me just when 
T want it most. I suppose you think that I shall be satisfied 
with the property and thin power and the chance of doing 
what I like. But "—She tried her best to gulp J)a£k her 
.pain, her outraged feeling, to speak quietly—" ham not like i 
that really any more. 1 can takn it all up, with courage and 
heart, SI you will stay with fne, and let jfie —»let me—love 
you and care for ^ou. But by myself I feel as if I could 
not face it 1 I am not likely to pe happy—fpr a long time— 
except in doing \fhat work I can. It is very improbable that 
I shall marry. * I dase say you don't 4 reli<|ye me, but it is 
true. We%re both sad mid lonely* We havq no one but 
each other. An<J then you talk in this ghastly wsfy of 4 
separating from me—casting me off." * 

Her voice trembled and broke # she looked at her mother 
with a frowning passion. , » • * 

Mrs. Boyce stul sat silent, studying fapr daughter with a 
strange, brooding e^p.. Under her unnatural composure 
.there was' in reality a hall-mad impatience, the resulk of 
physical and moral reaction. This bpaufy, this yoyth, talf 
of sadness, of finality I What foljy! Stm, she was stirred, 
undermined in Spite of herself. 

“ There I ” she said, wit^i a restless gesture* " left us, 
please, talk of it no # more. I will come bgck \pth you—I 
will do my best.’ W* will let the raattdr of my future settle¬ 
ment £one for some months, at any rate, if that will satisfy 
you or be any heityto ypu." * * 
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t She made a movement as thojigh ^orrisp from® her low 
ch^ir. But the great waters ^swelled in Marcella—swelled 
said broke. She fell on her knees again by her mother, and 
before* Mrs. Boyde co,uld J s’top her she hadtthnown her young 
arms close round the thm, shrunken form. * 

, " Mother ! ” she said. “ Mother, be “good ’to me—love 

me; you, are all I have 1 ” 4 

And she‘kissed thfe pale brow and cheek with a hungry 
almost a violent tenderness thkt would not* 11 be (gainsaid,' 
murmuring wild, incoherent things. ** ,, * 

Mrs. Boyce first tHed to put n^r aw^, then submitted, 
being physically unable to resist, and ttt last escaped from 
her with a> sudden sob that went to the girl's heart. She 
rose, went ,to the window, struggled hardvfor composure, 
and finally left the room. . * v 

But that evening, for the first time, she let Marcella put 
heron the scWa, icncf hetf, and xeati to h*-. More wonderful 
still, she went to sleep while Marcella was riding. In the 
lamplight her face looked piteously old and Hvom. The girl 
satrfor long with her hands clasped round her knees, gazing' 
down upon it, in a trance of pain and longing. „ 

„ * * * w * * 

“Marcella was‘Wake early next morning, listening to the. 
full vfclice of the sea ps it <broke thYee hundred feet below’, 
against the beach* and cocky trails of the little* tows*. She 
xfras lying in a tiny white room, one of the cells of the old 
monastery, and the surf as it rose above the Salernian 
mountains—the mountains that hold Paestum in their blue 
and purple shadows*—danced in gold on the white wall. 
The bell of Jthe cathedsal far below tolled the c hour. She 
"»upptosed itW&ust be six o’clock. Two hours more or so, 
and Lord Maxwell's letter might be lool<pd for. " 

She lay and thought of ‘it, longed for it, and for the time 
of answering it*, with th| skiftes, soreness that had marked 
all the dreams of a*restless night. If she could only see her 
father's letter I It was inconceivably that he should have 
mentioned her name in his plea. He might have appealed 
to the v old friendship between the families. That was 
possible, and woiild havp, at any rate, an appearance of 
decency. Brft wkolx>uld answer for it—ror' for him ? She 
claspbd hef hands rigidly behind her head, her brows frown¬ 
ing, bendkjg Ijej mind with an intensify of will to the best 
means of assuring Afdous Raebum^thsk she and her mother 
would not encroach upbn him. She had a perpetual morbid 
vision of herself as the 4 pursuer, attacking liim flow through 
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his frienfi, tfiow®thi*>ugh h$r father. m Oh t when. Vould tha'fc 
letter come, and let her writ^her own ? # 

She tried to rqjid, but in reality listened for every sound 
of awakening JSeiin the hotdi. vSJJie^ at <as # t her mother’s 
maid c^ime # irj to call her, she sprang up with a start. 

“ Deacon, are’tlie letters come ?’*..# • 

41 There are twq fdi: your mother, miss ; none fqf you.' 1 
Marcellanthr^w on her dressing-gowif, watched her oppor¬ 
tunity, dipped in to Mr mother, who occupied a similar 
cell next dpof. * • , * 

Mrs. jBo^ce wa% sitting*up in bed*with # a letter before 
her, her pale blue 6yps fixed absently on the far stretch of 
sea. # • • 

She looked round with a start as Marcella entered.# 41 The 
letter is to nfe, of course,*' she said. 

Marcella read it breathlessly. 

• 

“Dear Mr£ Boyce,— bhave this mdhiing received from 
your solicitor, *Mr. Ffeijch, a leiter written by Mr. Boyce 
*to myself in November of last year. In it ho hsks m# to 
undertake the Office of eaecu^pr, to which, I hear from Mr. 
French, he has namdfl me in his will. Mr. French also 
. inquires whether I shall be willing to act,*anch asks m#*to < 
comrrlunicate-with you.* • # • 

“ M 5 ly I /then, venture tef intrude upon y#u with those 
few words ? Mr. JBoyce refers in his touching letter to tfle 
old friendship between our faipilfes, and tP the fact that 
similar offices h&ve often been performed by his relations 
for mine, or vice verst. But no reminder#of the kind was 
in the least needed. If I <an be pi any serviqp to yourself 
and to Miss Boyce, neither your poor # husband noi* yoft J 
could*do me atiy greater kiadness than to command me. 

44 1 feel'naturally som<^di ffidence in the setter. I gather 
from Mr. French that Miss JSdyte^s her father's heiress, and 
comes at once into the possession of Mejlor. She may not, 
of course, wish me to®a<£, in which case I should withdraw 
.immediately; but I sincerely trust that she will not foebid 
me the very smalleservice I could so easily and gladjy rendefc 
“ I cannot close 'my letter without venturing *to express 
the deep sympathy I have felt for you%ntf ybhrs during the 
past six months. .1 have *beon far from forgetful bf all 
that you have been going through, though I mj-y have seemed 
so. JTtrust that yoifl&ndyour daughter willfnot hurry home 
for any business cause, if it is still best for your health to 
stay in Itafy. W^h .your instnictibrts.JVfr. French and I 
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f could arr&nge everything.—Believe pe yours*. ifio^t sin¬ 
cerely, * Maxwell.” 

* r " , 

** You will find it^diijlcult/my dear, to ^rite a snub in 
answer to that letter,” said Mrs. Boyce dryly, ds Marcella 
.laid it down. , • * ” * * 

Marcella’s face was, indeed, crimson' with perplexity and 
feeling. ° r ’ f ’ C 

" Well, we can think it over,” she said, as’ske w^jit away.' 
Mrs. B^yce pondered the matter a good de^l when she 
was left alone. Thd* signs of reaction afid change* in Mar¬ 
cella were plain enough. What they precisely meant, and 
how ihuch,„was another matter. As to him, Marcella's idea 
of Tinctfther attachment might be true, or night be merely 
the creation of her own irritable'pride. Anyway, he was 
in the mood to .write a charming letter. Mrs. Boyce’s 
blanched lipfrad fill *its naturaUirdny as^he thought it over. 
To her mind Aldofcs Raeburn's '(manners had always been 
a trifle too good, whether,for his o\Vn intefests or for this 
wicked world. And if he had any idea now of trying again, 
let him, for Heaven’s sake, not fxntoo yieldihg or too eager ! 
” It as,always the way,” thought Mrs. Boyce, remember¬ 
ing- a child im vihiite frock and baby shoes : “ if you wished 
to make her want anything, you had to takq, it away from 
her.” . 9 «. u ffs' 

^ Meanwhile the mere thought that matters might even yet 
so settle themselves dre\ir from the mother a long breath of 
relief. She had spent an all but sleepless 'night, tormented 
by Marcella’s claim Upon her. After, twenty years of self¬ 
suppression ,this womaruof forty^five, naturally aWe, original, 
‘ s '&nd ’'independent, had seen a glimpse of liberty. In her 
first youth she had been betrayed as cj/ wife, degraded as 
a member of society. A ipassionMslie could not kill, com¬ 
bined with some stoical SensQ of inalienable obligation, 
had combined to -make *her both the slave and guardian 
of her husband up to middle life ; _apd her family and per¬ 
sonal pride, so strong in her* as a girl, had found its only 
^Outlet ip this singular estrangement shen had achieved be¬ 
tween herself and every .other living being, including her 
own daughter. Now her husband was dead, and all sorts 
of crushed powers and desires, mostly of the intellectual 
sort, had fcjeen strangely reviving withih her. Just emerged, 
as she was, &»ra the long gloom? of t nursing, she already 
wished to throw it aU behind her—to travel, to ifeaJd, to 
make ac quaint ances*-»she who had livgd* as a* recluse for 
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twenty ye^rs t Theje was in it a l^st clutch aif youth, aj# 
life. And she had no desire to enter upon this new exist¬ 
ence—in comradeship with* Marcella. They were inde* 
pendent and v^»j%diflerent hitman befogs. • That they wfcre 
mother arftl^ daughter was a mere physical accident? ’ • 

Moreover* \hohgh she* was amply coji%pious of *the fine# 
development* in MaAella during the past two vqgirs, it. is 
probable tHht she* felt her daughter eten less congenial *to 
*her nowdt old# For*the rich, emotional nature had, 
as we have # s«en, “ suffered conviction," had turned in the 
broad s8nse f to “ Religion,* was more*and ijiore sensitive, 
especially since HalMr^’s cieath, to the spiritual things and 
symbols in the world. At Naples she had haunted churches ; 
had read, as he*mother knew, many religious books.# * 

• Now Mrs. Boyce in these masters had a curious history. 
She had begun life as an ardent Christian * under Evan¬ 
gelical influences. Jfter hflSbftnd.aoB th£ t^lier^hand, at<he 
time she married him was aman of purelf sceptical opinions, 
a superficial distiple of Mill and Comte, and fond of an easy 
profanity which seemed ^o place him indisputably with the 
superior persgnS of this wrorld. To the amazement and 
scandal of her friends,•Evelyif Merritt had not b^en‘three 
.months his wife before she had adopted tiis opinions men 
‘bloc, and was ^carrying them out*to t£eir logical end# with 
a sindtuity and devotion qiflte unknown # to *her teacher. 
Thenceforward her conception of things—of which, hovi£ 
ever, she seldom spoke—had b<^n'actively #nd even vehe¬ 
mently rationalist; and it had been one of the chief sore- 
nesses and shaifles of her life at Mellor that* in order to suit • 


his position#as country squire, Ricjmrd Boyce had sunk to 
what, in her eyes 4 were a hundred mean # corwjfliances tvith* 
things orthodox and established. 

Then, in his last fllnessf he hath finally broken away from 
her and his own past. 11 Etefym I should like to see a 
clergyman," he had said to ner.inhis-piteous voice; “ and 
I shall ask him to giv$ iqp tlje Sacrament." She had made 
every arrangement accordingly; but her bitter soul co»ld 
see nothing in the step but fear agd hypocrisy, *and h^ 
knew it. And as hi lay talking atone wiify the man whom 
they had summoned, two or three nights before the end, 
she, sitting in the next roonv had been conscioussof a fieep 
and smarting jealousy. Had, not th^ ha*d demotion of 
twenty Tears made Hhn at least her own ? •And here was 
this mack-coated reciter of incrediblfl things stepping into 
her place, Only Irtfcdeatfi she recovered him wholly. No 
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priest interfered while ^he drew his lsjsV breath, upoto her 
bo^om. 

-And now Marcella 1 Yet the girl's yoic^ and plea tugged 
at fter‘ withered Hear];.' ^She ffclt a dread unknown soft¬ 
nesses-—<Jf being invaded and weakened by thidgs in her 
akin to her daughter, and so captured afresh*. * H ei mind 
fell upon*.the bare idea of a revival of 'che Maxwell engage¬ 
ment, and caressed it. ‘ f 

Meanwhile Marcella stood dressing by thb epe^ window 
in the suipight, which filled the loom with wavy. reflections 
caught from tlje sea* Fishing-b6ats we^p putting bfffrom 
the beach, three hundred feet beibw; Her; she could hear 
the gratingiof ..the keels, the songs of the boatmen. On the 
little breakwater to the right an artist’s csvhite umbrella 
shone in the sun; and a Jialf-nuked boy, ptoised on the 
bows of a boat, moored beside the painter, stood bent in 
the^eager atfttude°df oi.e *>about to drop the bait into the 
blue wave below. Vlis brown bank burnt against the water. 
Cliff, houses, sea, glowed in warmth tod light; the air was 
full* of roses and orange-blossom, and to an English sense* 
had already the magic of summh*. 1 

And Marcella’s hands, as she coiled and plaited her black 
h£k, moved* with a new lightness ; for the first time since 
her father’s death herolookthad its normal fire, crossed* every 
now and then b^ something that made her all coft^oS and 
all woman. No 1 as her mother said, one could not snub 
that letter or it* writer. 4 Ifcit how to answer it I In imag¬ 
ination she had already penned twenty different replies. 
How not to be grasping or effusive, and ydt to show that 
you could fqel and repack kindness—there was the problem 1 
* Mbanwhilte^-from that letter, or rather t in subtle connec¬ 
tion with it, her thoughts at last went wandering off with a 
natural zest tcxher new realm of Mellor; and to all that she 
would and coutd do for tjie VIwallers therein. 

* . 

w CHAPTER TC 

^It was bleak east-wind day towards the end of March/ 
Aldous was at w6rk in tjie library at the Court, writing'at 
his grandfather'^ ttuble, where in general die got through 
his Estates and county affairs, keeping his old sitting-room 
upstairs the^ursuits that were mo& particularly his own. 

All the moaning 'he had been tocopipied with a tedious 
piece of local business, wading through endless do£uffients 
concerning a dispute "between the, hea$r*aste» of a neigh- 
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bouring grammar school and his governing bod/, of which^ 
Aldous wa 5 on£. TJe aff&ir was difficult, personal, odious. 
To have wasted nearly thre# hours upon it was, to a man 
of Aldcftis’s typg*to nave lost a day. * Betides, he had aot 
his grandfathers Knack in such things,*and w%s abundantly 
conscious of it. • • • • • , 

However, there it* was, a duty which none but he ap¬ 
parently could of would do, aitd he* had beeh wrestling 
•with it. With* moiy philosophy than usual, too, since 
every of # the clock behind ham bore him nedrcr tp an 

appointftieift which, whatever it might be, woufd not be 
tedious. * * • • * 

At last h e got up aiSd went to the window to took At the 
weather. A cu^tiAg wind, clearly,* but no rain, T£cn die 
walked intoethe drawingroom^ calling for his aunt. No 
one was to be seen, either there or in the^opservatory, and 


he came back to the libra#/ jjnd r$. ng. * *, 
“ Roberts, hgs Miss Raeburn gone oufr ? 


■ “ Yes, my lord.’* said the olej butler addressed. “ She 
end Miss Macdonald hate gone out driving, and I was*to 
tell your lordship that MissTRaeburn would drop Miss Mac¬ 
donald at MeUor on he# way hbme.” 

“ Is Sir Frank anywhere about ? ” 

* • ** He was in the smokifig-room 9. li ttle while ago, my lord.’ 

“ you flease try and fhid hirr^; ”. * • 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

Aldous’s mouth* twitched wjth* impatience as the old 
servant shut the door. “ How many times did Roberts 
manage to be-lord ny. in a minute ? * h^ asked himself *, 
“ yet if I were to remonstrate I su^jose I snoul£ only make 
him unhappy.” And walking again to th(^‘window* he?* 
thrustahis hands ifito his po<^cets and stootl looking out with 
a far from-cheerful countenance. * • » * 

One of the things that m®s# tormented "him indeed in 
this recent existence was a perpetual, •pricking sense of the 
contrast between this small world of his ancestral posses¬ 
sions and- traditions,*with %iU its ceremonial and feudal 
'usage, and the g*pat, *rushiiig world outside it, action 5 
and of thought. Eta what he would, he dould not un-king 
himself within the limits of the taaxpell estete. To the 
people living upon* it he was the man of most importance 
^thin their ken—wa^inevitably their poten-^e ^ad earthly 
» providence. He confessed that there Vas rf real need of 
hipi «if ffie did his duty. But on this need the class practice 
of generates had^built up a deference, a sharpness of 
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fJ class distinction, which any modern r ri?ust r find now and 
m9re irksome in proportion to his modernness. What was 
ia Aldous’s mind, as he stodd with lV drawn throws looking 
oui: over the view which showed him mf?s,t r of his domain, 
was a sort of hot imp^fience of being made day ‘by day, in 
, a hundred foolislj ways, to play at. greatness. ‘ : 

Yet, as we know, he was no democrat by conviction, had 
no comforting faith 1 in what seemed to' mm the rule* of a 
multitudinous ignorance. Still 1 every, sand roan^ of to-day 
knows, at any rate, that the world has taken the cToad of 
democracy, and thav. the key to the futjire, for gobd or. ill, 
lies not in the revolts and speculations of the cultivated 
few, but ip the men and movements that can seize the 
many,. Aldous’s temper was despondentljfocritical towards 
the majority of these perhaps; * he had, constitutionally, 
little of that -port’s sympathy with the crowd, as such, 
which had gCven^IIia.lliis, hjs pqwo/. Bi^t, at any rate, they 
filled the human v/tage—these t men and movements-—and 
his mind as a beholder. Beside the great” world-spectacle 
perpetually in his eye and thought, the small old-world 
pomps and feudalisms of his ov;n existence had a way of 
looking*^ridiculous to him. He aonstantly felt himself 
absurd. It was ludicrously clear to him, for instance, that 
in this kingdom he Jiad inherited” it would be thought a 
huge condescension oi£ his paxt if he were to 4 ask thv secre¬ 
tary of a trades union to dine with him at the Court. 
Whereas, in b^s own honest opinion, the secretary had a 
far more important and interesting post in the universe 
than he. G t „ 

So that, £n spite of strong, love of family, frigidly kept 
' to himself, ^he had very few of the illusions which make 
rank and wealth delightful. Qn the otjtier hand, he> had a 
tyrannous sen^ ol obligation, w&ich kept him tied to his 
place and his ’work*—to such work as he had been spend¬ 
ing the morning on., Tflis .sense of obligation had fof the 
present withdrawn him from* any r very active share in 
p^itics. He had come to the'conclusion early in the year, 
'just abqut the time when, owing to some rearrangements in 
the personnel of 1 the'Government, the- Premier had made 
him some extreinekr flattering overtures, that he must foi 
the ^present devote himself to the Court, There were ex 
tensive Qij,ange§ and reforms £oing oft in different parts ol 
the estate ; some oi* the*schOGls whickhe owned and mainly 
supported were being rebuilt and enlarged ; and he had a 
somewhat original sshteme for the exte^ion of <adult educa- 
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tion thrcSiighout tMb* property very «much on his mind—a r 
scheme which must be organized and carried through -by 
himself apparently, if«lt was 1$> thrive at all. ' * 

Much o£ this^fteiness was very «lggsary xo^him, some of 
it altogether distasteful. Since the day of his parting with 
Marcella Boyce his qply Veal pleasures had lain in r politics 
or bqoks. politics, just as theji werg growing) absorbing 
to him. must, fpr a while git any rate, be put aside; and 
even books had not fcired well as they might have been 
expected to do in. the country quiet^ Day after da£ he 
walked or rode about thg muddy lanes of the estate, doing 
the work that seemed? to him to be his as best he could, 
yet never Very certain of its value; rather * spending his 
thoughts morp dhd more, with regard to his own pl^fce and 
function in tne world, on*a sort* of mental apologetic which 
was far from stimulating^; sorely coq^efbus the while of 
the unmatched chftrm and •effectiveness* with which‘‘his 
grandfather ha^J. gone # abcfht the same business; and as 
lonely at heart as a map can well be—the woujid of love 
unhealed, the wqund of frieiglship still deep and unconsolfcd. 
To bring social peace and progress, as he understood £hem, 
to this bit of Midland England a man of firsfc-rate capacities 
Ay as perhaps sacrificing what ambition would have* palled 
his opportunities. Yet # neitljpr Vas he a*hero to himself 
nor torhe Buckinghamshire farmedl aftd yokels who d% 
pended on him. They had liked thp grandfather better, and 
had become stolidly accustomed*to the grandson’s virtues. 

The only glesyn in the gray of his lif^ since he had deter¬ 
mined about ChristmaS-time to settle down *it the Court had 
come from !Rfr. French’s letter. TMLt letter, together jvitl^ 
Mr. Boyce’s posthumous note, which confined nothing, in¬ 
deed, mit a skilful s|ppeaLtcJ*neighbourIiness t and old family 
friendship, written in the Dost s£?le of the*eit-Balkan Com¬ 
missioner, had riaturally astonished* him greatly. He saw at 
once«what she would perceive in it, arid turned impatiently 
from speculation as to*what $Ir. Boyce might actually have 
meant to the infinitely ipore important matter, how she woflid, 
take her father's afi^ Neyer had he written anything with 
greater anxiety than he devoted to his letter to Mfs. Boyce. 
There was in hiln now a craving he c 0 Uld nor stay, t£> be 
brought near to her a^ain, tp kilow how her life fcas going. 
It had first raised its head in.him sinqp he*J*ne^that her 
* existence and Wharthn’s f were finally parted* and had but 
gathered strength from the self-criticaf loneliness and tedium 
of these late? months*. 
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r Mrs. Boyce’s reply, pouched interm^Wt Qnce ,stately and 
grateful, which accepted his ojer of service on her own and 
tfer daughter’s behalf, had given him extraordinary pleasure. 
H& turned it pvfir agaii^ and ^gain, wondering what part or 
I6t Mardella might hive had in it, attributing^ to lier this 
* cordiality or tha£ reticence; picturing the two women to¬ 
gether in. tjjeir black dresses—the hotel, the pergola, the clif! 
—all of which he hirfiself knew well. Finally, mi went up to 
town, sa\y Mr: French, and acqu&inted«himself*witlj,the posi- 
tion^and prospects of the Mellor estate, feeling* Ivmsplf a sort 
of intruder, y,et curiously happy ( in the business. It was 
wonderful what that poor sickly fellov^ had been able to do 
in the last two years ; ycjt his thoughts fel| rather into amused 
suhmisj as to what she would find it in her rArtless mind to do 
in the next two years. *. 1 v 

Nevertheless,' adl the time, the resolution of which he had 
spdken to Ifhllii»' < Seemtd*to himself unshaken. He recog¬ 
nized and adored tfoe womanly growth and deepening which 
had taken place in her ; he saw that &he wished to show him 
kiftdness. r But he thought he could trust himself now and 
henceforward not to force upqn nfe‘r a renew&hsuit for which 
there°wa3 in his eyes no real or abiding promise of happiness. 

‘’MarfcellaUnd'her mother had now been at home some three 
or fotir days, aqd hevwas just abortt to walk, over to Mellor 
for his first interview with thefn. A great deal Of tfe/merely 
formal business consequent on Mr. Boyce’s death had been 
already arranged by himself and Mr. French. Yet he had to 
consult Marcella as to certain investments, 1 and in a pleasant 
though quite fotmaTlittle note he had? that morning received 
from her she had spoken* of asking his advice as to some new 
'plans for the Testate. It was the first letter she herself had as 
yet written to him ; hitherto alt-his corr^sportdence hdd been 
carried on witly Mrs. Boyce. It h&d struck him, by the way, 
as remarkable that therq.Wfisf no mention of the wife in the 
will. He could onJy suppose that she was otherwise prorided 
for. But there had been sonje curious expressions in her 
Jeftiers. 

Whe*c was Frank.? Aldous looked impatiently at the 
clock, as'Robert^ did not reappear, rfe had invited Leven 
to walk with’ him Mellor, and the tiresdVne boy was ap¬ 
parently fiot to be found. ‘Algous vowed he would not wait 
a minute^ancj, .going into the hall, pul on coat and hat with 
most businesslike rapidity. w * 

He was just equipped when Roberts, somewhat breathless 
with long searching* Arrived in time fqos&y that Sir Frank 

i * C 
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was oif t8e^ron£ tefrj.ce. And ther^Aldous caught sight of+ 
the straight though somewhat heavily-built figure, in its g^y 
suit with the broqp band of black across the arm. * * 

“ Hullo, FragikJ I thought vohwyre lb Jpok me’up*in 
the library. Roberts has been searcrmig the house tor you.*' 

“ You saicl tiothidg about the library," said the boy, rather* 
sulkily, “ and* Roberts hadn't far to search. I havp been in 
the sfnokin^-room *till this minute?" • 9 

• Aldou^dideicft argue the boint, and they set out. It was 
presently clpa/r to the elder man that his companicji was not 
in the best qf tempers. I? e widowed Eady Leven had sent 
her firstborn over to> i^ie*Court for a few days, that Aldous 
might have some discussion as to his immediate iuture with 
the young man* She was a silly, frivolous woman ;#bui? it 
was clear, ev%n to her, tlmt Fnyik was not doing very well 
for himself in the world, and advice sh* wbuld not have 
taken from her so*’s Oxfbrtf tutou seSrfiad cdgent to «her 
when it came ffom a Raeburn. " Do at*least, for goodness’ 
sake, get him tc^give up hjs absurct plan of going to America," 
the wrote to Aldous. “Tlf he can’t take his degtee at Ox¬ 
ford, I suppose he must gut on without it, and certainly his 
dons seem very unpleasant. But at least he migh£ sfay at 
home and do his duty to me and his sisters*till >he nfarrks, 
instead of goiirn off to”the ‘ Rockies ’ or^ome other ridiculous 
place. 'nHe really nover secms*to think of •Family and Rachel 
or what he might dp to holp me to get them settled now that 
his poor father is gone." m •% 

No ; certainly the young man was not much occupied with 
“ Fanny and Rachel*" He spoke with iil-concealed im¬ 
patience, irtfiecd, of both his* sister^ and his mother. If his 
people would get jn the way of everything he -fcrSntod t <$ do* 
they needn't wonder if he cat up rough at home. For the 
/resent it Was settl&L thaf he should, at any kale, go back to 
Oxford till the end of the ^nnfin^r term—Aldous heartily 
pityjjig the unfortunate dons who might h^ve to do with him 
—but after that he entjrejy declined to be bound. He swore 
lie would not be tied at homelike a girl; he must and would, 
see the world. Thas in itself, from a lap who had beqp, accus- J 
tomed to regard his*home ‘as the qpntre of all delights, and 
had on two occasions stoutly refused i0 go with his family 
to Rome, lest he should miss, the* best month for his father’s 
trout-stream, was suflfciently surprising # *-> 

► However, of late softie tardy'light had beenaaawning upon 
Aldohs.° The night after Frank’s arrival at the Court, Betty 
Macdonald came cktyn tq spend a few* weeks with Miss Rae- 
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burn, being for the mpment that lady's particular jfet and 
pUptegie. Frank, whose sulkiness during the twenty-four 
Lours before she appeared had been the despair of both his 
host and hostgss, brighjgped up spasmodiefiEy when he heard 
ohe was*expected, and went fishing with one of tne peepers, 
on the morning before her arrival, with a*fair imitation of his 
usual spyifs. But somehpw, since thar first evening, though 
lietty had chattered, and danced, and 'frolicked her* best, 
though her little figure running* up and down* th^,.big house 
gave a new zest to life in it, Frank's manners had gone from 
bad to worse. A And at last Aldous. whojiad no,t as yet seen 
the two much together, and was never-an observant man ini 
such matters* had beg^n to have an inkling. Was it pos- 
siole t-at the boy was in love, and with Betty ? He sounded 
Miss Raeburn ; found that she did not rise to ms suggestion 
at all—was, in iact, annoyed by it—and with the usual 
stupidity of*the-/dever-man failed to draw any reasonable! 
inference from the queerness of >iis aunt's looks and sighs. | 

As to the little minx herself, sjie* was inscrutable. She! 
teased theftn all in turns—Frank..per haps, less than the others! j 
Aldous, as usual, found hcr„a delightful companion. She 
would walk all over the estate with aim. in the most mannish 
garments and boots conceivable, which only made he$ 
childish grace mqre feminine and more provocative than ever. 
§he took an .interest iruall his tenants ; she dived iniio all his 
affairs ; she insisted on copying his letter. And meanwhile 
on either side rrere Miss Raeburn, visibly recovering day by 
day her old chceriness and bustle ; and Frank—Frank, who j 
ate nothing, ou+nothing commensurate to his bulk, and, if : 
possible, sayi less. w 

Aldous had beg\in to feel that the situation must be probed 
somehow, and had devised this walk^. indeed, with some 
vague intention *of plying^emonsirances and inquiries. He 
had an old affection fo^ tne boy. which Lady Leven had 
reckoned upon. > - » 

The first difficulty, of course^ was tp make him talk at all. 
AIlous tried various sporting " gambits " with very small 
’success At last, by .good luck, the boy rose to something 
like animation in describing an encounter he had had the 
week before with a piebald weasel in the comse of a morning's 
ferreting.** * y 

“ All £** once, we $aw the creature’s head poke out of the 1 
hole— pure white, with a brown patch cn it. When it saw us, * 
back it scooted ; and we sent in another ferret after'ttie one 
that was there already. My goodness * i* *here was a shindy 
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dowri irjtjje e^rbh/^ou could hear $hem rolling hnd kicking 
like anything. We "had our guns ready, but an of a sudden 
everything stppjjed—*not a sound or a sign of anything We 
threw down qpr guns and difg away like blazes. Presently 
we came bn the two ferrets gorging'dVay at a dead rabbits— 
nasty little*l5easts *. That accounted for tb§m ; but ■where on 
earth was the weaSel ? I really began to thiqje we had 
imagined Ihe crckture, when, wnish l Scame a flish of wliite 
lightning,and 8ut the thing bolted—pure white with a splash 
of brown—its winter coat, of course. I shot it, but it 
was no * go.^ If I'd only £ut a bag o^er the hole, and not 
been an idiot, I shoul^l nave caught it.” * 

The boy swung along, busily ruminating for a minute or 
two, and forgetting his trouble. * j * 

• 11 I've seeti onef something like it before,” he went on— 
“ ages ago, when I was a little chap, and tlatfy Wharton and* 


I were out rabbitgig. By Jhe way ”-2-4*3 stopped short— 

“ do you see that that fellow's come bafck ? ” 

* “ I saw the*paragfkph in the. Times this morning,” said 
• Aldous dryly. ’ » 

“ And I'vq £bt a letter from Fanny this morning, to say 
that he and Lady Selina are to be married in July^ arid that 
< she’s going about making a martyr and a saiftt o> him? talk mg % 
*t)f tke f persecution ' he' had to put up with, and the *vulgar 
fello^^who couldn’t appreciate hink aHd # Ken$rallv making 


-trust him. 


It 9 is 


rum bpsihess. Y<§u know Willie 


Ffolliot—that dUeer dark fellow—that used to be in the 
ioth Hussars—^did al 1 those wild things in 4ho Soudan ? ” 

“ Yes—slightly.” , , 

“ I heard aril about it from him. He was oiK^bf that’gam-' 
blingeet at Harry’s club there’s been all tliat talk about, you 
know, since Harry'tame *fo grief.# Welt, heVvas going along 
Piccadilly one night last supimer, quite late,*between eleven 
an<L twelve, when Harry caught hold him from behind. 
Willie thought he was qut of his mind, or drunk. He told 
me he never saw anybody in such a queer state in his Mfe. 

* * You come along .with* me/ said Harry; 1 come txr$ talk to 
me, or I shall shoot tnyself!. ’ So aSked him what was 
up. ‘ I’m engaged to be married/ saidCHarry/ Whereupon 
Willie remarked that, considering his manner and his appear¬ 
ance, he was sorry for the young lady. * Young / ’ jjiid Harry, 
as though he would .iavc knockedJunf'dowa: And then it 
came oht that he had just—that mopfent I—engaged himself 
to Lady Selina. aAgcd it,was the very same day that he got 
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if to that precious mess ,in the Hopse—^he vegy sewn* tfight l 
I supppse he went to her to be comforted, and thought he'd 
pull something off, anyway 1 Why, she topk him I But of 
course she’s no, chickem^uid old Alresford tfnay die any day. 
Atfd about tho bribery business—I suppose he made her think 
him an irfjured innocent.’ Anyway, he talked to'Willie^ when 
thqy got to tyis rooms, like a raving lunatic, and you know he 
was always such a co61 hand. ‘ Ffolliot,’ he said; 1 can "you 
come witr\ me 'to Siam next weefk ? * << Hovfr nui^ ? * said 
Will.® ‘ I thought you were engaged to Lady Soli pal' 0 Then 
he swore little r oaths, ( and vowed’he had,'told her he must 
have a year. 1 We’ll go and explore tho.se temples in Siam/ 
he said, and«then he muttered something about ‘ Why should 
I ever ctme back ? ’ Presently he began to t$lk of the strike, 
and the paper, and the bribe, and all the rest cf it, making* 
L Out a long rigmarole story. Oh, of course he’d done every¬ 
thing for the c ' bes^^trutt4iim,!—*and everybody else was 
a cur and a slanderer. And FfoKiot declare** he felt quite 
pulpy—the man was such a wreck ; arid he said he’d go with 
hi nr to Siaih, or anywhere else, if he’d only cheer up. And 
they got out the maps, and Harry»*began to quipt down, and 
at lasti'W.Ul got him to bed. Fanny«days Ffolliot reports he 
hflttP great diiftciilty in dragging him home. However, Lady 
Selina*has no luck 1—■therethe is.” >• ■’ 

r “ Oh, he will be one ai tho shining lights of our sid^oefore 
long,” said Aldous, with resignation. “Since he gave up his 
seat here, there chas been some talk of finding him one in the 
Alresfords’ neighbourhood, I believe. But I don’t suppose 
anybody’s very rmxiBus for him. Heais to address a meet¬ 
ing. I see, on the Tory Labour Programme next week. The 
Illarion, I suppose, will go round with him.” 

“Beastly rag 1 ’ said Frank* fervently. ^ It’s rather a 
queer thing, isrt’t it; that cuch a dtever bhap as that should 
have made such a mess o| his chances. It almost makes one 
. not mind being a ftoL” * t) 

laughed, but bitterly, and q ( t £he same moment the 
cktad that for some twenty-minutes or so seemed to have 
completply.rolled away descended again onrsyeand expression.’ 

“ Well,* there are worse things than 4 being a fool,” said 
Aldous, withHnsidicto emphasis—“sulking,-and shutting up 
with younfcbest friends, for instance.” 

Frank deeply, and turned ujxm him with a sort of 

uncertain furyc “ I don/t know whatfyou mean/' 

Whereupon Aldous •slipped Ids arm inside the boty's* and 
prepared himself wKh*'resignation lor t)^scens> that had' to 
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be sol through sortlehow, when Frank 'suddenly ’exclaimed, 
“ I say, thlsre’s^Miss 'teoycfc I ” * * 

Clever was § a man ^ore quickly and completely recalled 
from aftruism'Jiis own aftodrs. • ( Aldous dropped his com*' 
panion’s £grni, straightened himself‘v^Pfch a thrill of the tfhole 
being, ^nd &s2w Marcella some distance ahtj’ad of them in the, 
Mellor drive,’which they had just entered’. She was stooping 
ovensometiing on*the ground, and was not appaiterftly aware 

• of their appr^afch. ray of cold sun came out at the mo¬ 
ment, tpuchejj the bending >figure and the grass at-jher f$et— 
grass starred with^rimrosfes, which she was gathering. 

“ I didn’£ know you \tare going to call,” iiaid Frank, be- 
.wildered. * “ Isn't it ’too soon ? ” And he f loqked at his 
companion in atcohishment. ^ 

• “I came to speak to Miss Boyce and her mother on busi¬ 
ness,” said Aldous, with all his habitual reserve. “ I thought 
you wouldn’t mind| the ttfe.11^ back .by >H*vjrsel>.” > 

" Business ?i’ the" boy echoed involn4tarily. 

' Aldous hesitated, then said quietly, “ Mr. Boyce appointed 
•me executor under his Will/’ .> 

Frank liftqfl his eyebrows’ and allowed himself at least an 
inward " By Jove ! ” > 

\ By this time Marcella had caught sight of th»m s , smd juas 

* aavMcing. She was im deep mourning, but her hands were 
full O&qjrimroses, which shoue agaiqst the? bl$ck ; and the 
sun, penetrating the thin green of some larches to her leA, 
danced in her eyes'and on a facp fall of sensitive and beau¬ 
tiful expression. 3 

They had not met since they stood to£eth;r beside Hallin’s 
grave. xThis fact was in both their ^rjinds. Aldous felt it, as 
it were, in the touch of her hand. What he c»uid not know 
was that she was’thinking Quito as much'of his letter to her 
mother and its phrases. * 

They stood talking a littte in t the sunsiline. Then, as 
Frsqik was taking his leave, Majrcefta said, “ Won’t you wait 
for—for Lord Maxwel\ in the old library 1 We can get at it 
' from the garden, and I hav6 made it quite habitable. 

‘ mother, of course,idoe^ not Wish to see anybody.” 4 * 

‘Frank hesitated ; J then,* pushed by a certain bpyish curi¬ 
osity, and by the angry belief that Betfc# had bAen carried off 
by Miss Raeburn, and was oi^t o5 his reach till luncjieon-rime, 
♦said he would wait. Marcella led the wqpr, opene^&e garden 
door o i the lowfer co&idor, close to the spovwhere she had 
seen* Wharton standing in the moonlight on a never-to-be- 
forgotten night, aei^theiyiBhered themanto the library. The 
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beautiful olU. place had been decently repaired, though^n no 
sen^e modernized. The”rooJE had ho hdles, ahd its delicate 
stucco-work, formerly stained hnd defaced bv damp, had 
beea whitened, sc* that the brdwn and golden tones Of the 
books in .the lEtticed ^U§es told against it with delightful 
effect. The floor was covered with a cheap matting, and 
there were a few simple chairs and tables* A wood fire burnt 
on the old nekrth. Marcella’s books and wdrk layabout, and 
some shallow earthenware pans filled wi£h hcfcn**-grown hya¬ 
cinths scented the air. What with the lovely architecture 
of the room itself, its size, its books and old portraits, and 
the signs it bore of simple yet refined use ft would have been 
difficult to fnd a gentler, mellower ]5lace. Aldous looked 4 
round h ; m with delight. ’ 

“ I hope to make a village drawing-room oMt in time,” 
she said casually tej, Frank, as she stooped to put a log on the 
fire. - “ I think wo shal 1 , get thefti to ^ome, as it has a 
separate door, and draper, and r r'at all to it^lf.” 

“ Goodness ! ” said Frank, “ they won’t come. It’s too 
far *rom the village.” ' 3 

" Don’t you be so sure,” said'Marcella, laughing. Mr. 
Craven has all sorts of ideas.”* 

“ Who’s Mr. Craven ? ” 

" Didn’t you meet him at my rooms ? ” 

“ Oh, I remenfoer 1 ” ejaculated the boy. A fretful 
Socialist! ” 

“ And his wife’s worse,’* said Marcella mbrrily. “ They’ve 
come down to settle here. They’re going to help me.” 

" Then, for mercy's sake, keep them to yourself,” cried 
Frank, " and don’t let them go boose over the county. We 
don’t* want them at our place.” 

“Oh, your turn will come.—Lord Maxwell”—her tone 
changed, became shy dnd 'i little graveshall we go into 
the Stone Parlour ? My mother will come down if you wish 
to see her, but she thought that—that—perhaps we could 
settle things.” 

AMous had been standing by 1 , hat in hand, watching her 
she chattered to Frank. As she addressed him he gave a ‘ 
little start./"Oh, I think we can settle everything,” he said. 

" Well, this* is lUirj ! ” said Frank to himself, as the door 
closed beh ; ud them, and instead of betaking himself to the 
chair and £he newspaper with which Marcella had provided 
him, he begai^ to 4ralk excitedly uf’ and down. " Her 
father makes him executor; he manages her property for 
her f and they behave nicely to eac* other, as though 
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nothfligfhgd eyer h^ppenpd at all. .What the deuce does i£ 
mean ? And all the time Ijetty—why, Betty’s devoted to 
him !—and it’s ^is plain as a pikestaff what that old cfct. 
Miss &aeburg/» as thinking* of rntfriyng till *ni£ht! • 

Well, ^[’nf beat! ” And throwing KTTnsclf. down on a stool • 
by the fire,* Ais chtn between his hands, .he stared dejectedly 
at the burning fogs* 

CHAPTER V. 

Meanwhile »Marcella ancf her companion were* sitting in 
the Stcfne parlouti side bf side, save'for a % small table be¬ 
tween them, which JieTd the various papers Aldous had 
brought with him. At first theft had been on her* side— 
as soon as theji were alone—a feeling of stifling embarrass* 
•ment. All the jfeinful,*proud sensations with which she 
had received the news of her father’s acfriqit returned upon’ 
her ; she would liave lfte<J to •escape V sh^ shrank "from 
what once m<*re seemed an encroachrAcnt, a situation a9 
strange as it Whs embarrassing. , 

8 But his manner very soon made it impossible, indeed 
ridiculous, tQ ifiaintain sten g.n attitude of mind. He ran 
through his business \Wth his usual clearness and nfpidity. 
It was not complicated ; her views proved to*be the shine • 
as his ; and ghe was efhpowered to decid^i for her iftother. 
Aldoirs took notes of one ot two of her wishes, left some 
papers with her {or her mother’s signature, and then ms 
work was practically done. TJIo^hing, throughout, could 
have been morb reassuring or more everyday than his 
demeanour. * * 4 + 

Then, ii&Lecd, when the*end oh ■their business interview ^ 
approached, and .with it the opportunity fot fconversatidh * 
of a different kina .both ware conscious of a certain tremor. 
To him this old piarlouf* was tofturingiy thill of memories. 
In this very place where £lie^ he haa given her his 
mother’s pearly, and taken a ktss in fttyrn from the cheek 
that was once more $o#iear to him. With what free and 
exquisite curves the hair set about the white brow ! How 
beautiful was tile x^ck—the hand ! Whaj: ripened softened 
charm in every movement! Tbp touching and rebuking 
thought rose in* his mind that from nursiifg experience, 
and its frank contact with tye ugliest truths of tie physical 
life—a contact he h£d often shrunk from «ajpali*fhg—there 
had come to her, n^t sd much added strength, as a new 
subtlety and sweetness, some deliChte, vibrating quality, 
that had been entity lacking to hef first splendid youth. 
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* Suddenly’ she said to him, with certain hesHt^tion, 
** There was one more point X wanted to speak to you 
about. Can you advise me about selling seme of those 
t railway shares > ,a l2 , 

She poihted to an item in a short list of investment? that 
lay beside them. * ■ * 

"But v r hv ? ” said Aldous, surprisecl. “They are ex¬ 
cellent property already, and are going up in,value.” ' 
"Yes, I know. But I want some ready nlonc' r imme¬ 
diately—more than we have—to spend on cottage-building 
in the village. I saw a builder yesterday, /\nd came to a first 
understanding with him. We arc aftenfcg the water supply 
too. They ha^e begun upon it already, and it will cost a 
good de«l.” 

Aldous was still puzzled., "I feee,” He safcl. "But—■ 
-don’t you suppdse'ttyat the income of the estate, now that 
your father has dciie’sounach + o iree it^will be enough to 
meet expenses of tfiat kind, without trenching on invest¬ 
ments ? A certain amount, of course, should°be systematic¬ 
ally*'laid a£ide every year for rebuilding, and estate im¬ 
provements generally.” ' M 

" Yes ;, but you see I only regards half of the income as 
' mine.” She? looked up with a little smile. 

He was now standirg in “front of her agains£ the fire, his 
gray eyes, which coulcfr be, as' she well knew, so cola and 
inexpressive, bent upon her with eager interest. " Only half 
the income ? ” *he repeated. " Ah I ” he smiled kindly, 
“ is that an arrangement between you and Jour mother ? ” 
Marcella let he'* hand fall with a little despairing gesture. 
" Oh no l ” she said—" el\ no t Mamma—mamnXa will take 
' nothing from 1, me or from the estate. §he has her own 
money, and she will live with m** part of.the year.” " 

The intonation *in “the words touched Aldous profoundly. 
" Part of the year ? ” he said, astonished, yet not knowing 
how to question «her.° “ Mrs. Boyce will not make MeUor 
her home ? ” 

She would be thankful if she had never seen it,” said 
Marcella quickly, " and she would never-see it again if it 
weren’t for me. It’s dreadful what she went through last 
year, when—when I'Vas in London.” * 

Her voiie fell. Glancing up at him involuntarily, her 
eye looketftwith dread for some chill, some stiffening in him. 
Probably he condemned* her—had always ’condemned her 
for deserting her home and her parents. But instead she 
saw nothing but sympathy. * 
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“ Mr» Boycp h4s had a hard lijp/ r he said,*with gra\rp 
feeling, * 1 # 

Marcella fejlt a toy Icap, # and furtively raised her hand* 
kerchiSf to brpi^it away, 'fhon.'^ifti a natural self&hrfbss, t 
her quicUfthought took another turS^ A yd Id yearning rose 
in her*minfl *to teH him much more*than #he*had ever don# 
in old days df the miserable home circumstances of her early 
youth ; tej lay stress on the mean ufthappifte^ which had 
depressed her* own* child-nature whenover -she was with 
her parents,* and had withered her mother's ? character. 
Socretlf, passionately, shft often madb the past an excuse. 
Excuse for what ?• for the lack of delicacy and loyalty, 
of the best sort of breeding, which had marked*the days of 
her engagement ? * * 

• Never— n9ver speak of jit with him !—to pour out 

everything—to ask him to judge, to uncksrsj-and, to forgive U 

She pulled hors^jf togtflh^r b>s mstrffog clfflrt, reminding 
herself in a flash of all that divided lliem ; of womanly 
pride—of Better Macctonald’s presence at the Court—of that 
•vain confidence to Halfln, of which her inmost*bcing must 
have been a^uftned, but mkt something calming and sacred 
stole upon her whenever she tuought of Ilallin, lifyn^every¬ 
thing concerned with him into a category df ifcfowif! •• « 

* Njo ; let her selfish weakness make jjo fettering claiifi upon 

the man before her. Let hei*be cor^ont wth.the friendship 
she had, after all, achieved, that was now doing its kinefly 
best for her. * 9 

AU these images, like a tumultuous procession, ran 
through the rrfind irw a moment. Hd thought, as she sat 
•there withdier bent head, Hie hancj% clasped ropnd the knee 
in the way he knew so well, that sho was fulfoof her mdthef, 1 
and found it difficult to pufc what she fell: into words. 

" But tell me awout w)ur plaa,” he 6ayl;gcntly, “ if you 
will." # * • _ v 

"Oh ! it is nothing," she said numedly. “ I am afraid 
you will think it impracticable—perhaps wrong. It's only 
this s you see, as there is nS one depending on me—as &am 
’ practically alone-#it sflemed to me I might makp yi experi¬ 
ment, Four thousand a‘year is # a great*deal more than I 
need ever spend—than I ought, of coui^a, tb spfind on myself, 
I don’t think altogether wlmt l used to think, § I mdan to 
keep up this house—to make it beautiful, to pand it on, 
perhaps mov$ beautilbl than a I found it, to $iose that come 
after. # And I mean to maintain enough service in it both 
to keep it i» ordered to make it a» social centre for all the 
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people labout—for everybody of all classes, sn far aB £ can. 
I wait, it to be a place of amusement and delight and talk 
to-us all—especially to the very pocr. 4fter all”—her 
cheek flushed u^dlr tbq^-pickening of her thought— 14 every¬ 
body on the estate, in 'ms different degree, has contributed 
to this house, in-some sense, for generations. I want it 
to come into their lives—to make it tfieir^ possession, their 
pricie, as well as mine.” But then that isn’t all. The people 
here can enjoy nothing, use nothing, till they Ka /e ? worthier' 
life of* their own. Wages here, you know, are-derrib’y low, 
much lower ”—she added timidly—7 thar, with you.' They 
are, as a rule, eleven or twelve shillings a week. Now there 
seem to be about one hundred and sixty labourers on the 
estate altogether,, in the farmers’ cmploym.nt and in our 
own. Some* of course, are boys, alid some old^nen earning - 
a half-wage. Mr. ’Craven and I have worked it out, and 
we find that an average weekly 'mcrca^ of live shillings 
per head—which would give the men of full igo and in full 
work about a pound a week—would* work 1 'out at about 
twor»thousand a year.” 

She paused a moment, trying io put her farther state¬ 
ment ihtojts best order. 

, ‘ < -Yohr farmers, you know.” he said, smiling, after a 
pause, ** will be ypur chief difficulty.” _ •, 

“ Of course 4 But I thought*of calling a meeting of them. 
I have discussed it with c Mr. French—of, course he thinks 
me mad !—buto he gave°m£ some advice. I should pro¬ 
pose to them all fresh leases, with certain small advantages 
that Louis Cravwi thinks would tempt theni, at a reduced 
rental exactly answering to the rise in wages. 11 Then, in 
return, they must accept a sort of fair-wage clause, binding 
them to pay henceforward the standard wage of the estate.” 

She looked up.r her face expressing urgent though silent 
interrogation. p * , 

u You must remember,” he said quickly, “ that though 
the estate is recovering, and rent? gave been fairly paid 
abaat here during the last eighteen months, you may be 
called upon at any moment to'make the reductions which 
hampered - your uncle, 'jThese reductions will, of course, 
fall upon you as beta/?, seeing that the farmers, in a different 
way, will'^be paying as much, as before. Have you left 
margin eihwgh 2 ” u y 

“ I think so/* she said eagerly; “ * shall live here very 

» , and accumulate all the reserve fund I can. “I have 
my heart upon it. I know there’s not many people 
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conld*d& spch 9 . thu^—other obligations would, Vnust, cony 
first. And it majr turn out a mistake. But—whatever 
happens—whatever any of tts, Socialists or not, mav hope 
for in *the fu$i*rg—here one*is wjth'pnefc conscience, find 
one's mohey, and these people, wJiTT like, oneself *have but 
the o&e life*! Irf all labour, it i^ the rfnodern question* 
isn’t it ?— how mueft of the product of labour the workman 
can*extra<?t from* the employer^ About here* tnere isfno 
union t^#ack fbr the labourers—they have practically no 
power# But# in the ftituri, we must surely hdp 4 they will 
combirre, teat the^ will b 8 stronger—Strong enough to force 
a decent wage. Wh^t ought to prevent my free will anti¬ 
cipating a moment—since I can* do it—that jve afl want 
to see ? ” 

• She spok# witlf strong feeljng; but his can detected a 
new note—something deeper and wistfuUer.than of old. 

“ Well, as you s#y, yoif aijp fo* cecpeAitentsf! ” he replied, 
not finding itecasy to produce his owif judgment quickly. 
Then, in anotlfbr tone—“ It was.always Hallin's cry.” 

* She glanced up at hVn 1# her lips trembling. • ”1 know. 

Do you rempidber how he u^ed to say, * The big changes 
may come—the big Cdllectivist changes. But neitlffer you 
nor I will see them. I pray not to sec thCm.* Mefcnwfiile, 
*all &ill hangg upon, ccfmes back to.^the individual.* Here 
are you with your money an*l powc# ; there are those men 
and women whom vou can share with—in new and honour¬ 
able ways— to-day . Then shp Cheeked leerself suddenly. 

“ But now I Wcfht you to tell me—will you tell me ?—all 
the objections Jrou se^ You must oft&i have thought such 
things ove#.” « 

She was looking nervously straight belorc*h£r. She dill 1 
not sefc the flash ofJialf-Kilter, half-tender irony that crossed 
his face. ‘ Her ton! of lflimilityj* of appeal £ was so strange 
to him, remembering the p^st. • # * 

" # Yes, very often,” he answered, ** JVcll, I think these 
are the kind of argunynjs you will have to meet.” 

He went through the objections that any economist weulg 
‘ be sure to weigh egainst a proposal of the kind, clearly 
as* he could, and at*some 'length-j-but without zest. What 
affected Marcella all through was not#fo mudh the^ matter 
of what he said, as the manner .of it. It wasfBo charac¬ 
teristic of the two voices in him—the # voic$ of jke idealist 
checked and mocked always* by the voice & the observer 
and thb student. A year before, the little harangue would 
have set her aflaffe with impatience and wrath. Now, 
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beneath the speaker, «he felt and yparneyl taw&ros the 
mao. 

■Yet, as to the scheme, when all demurs were made, she 
. waS “ of the s^mt- opining still l " His arguments were not 
new to her ; the inwafa eagerness overrode them.* 

’ “In my oWn -case,”' he said at last,’ the tone passing 
instantlyinto reserve and shyness, ks always happened 
when he sp6ke of hirftsclf, my own wages are tfro or :hree 
shillings higher than those paid generally ‘by* the farmers ■ 
bn the estate ; and we have a pension fund. ** But r so far, 

I have felt the risks bf any wholesale disturbance ol labour 
on the estate, depending, as it must entirely in my case 
on thfe individual life and will, to be too great *to let me 
go'further. I sometimes believe that it is the farmers who 
would realty benefit most by r experiments* of thto kind 1" 

: She protested ^vehemently, being at the moment, of 
couise, not air allcu/iova witn piankind ; v a general, but only 
with those members of mankind who came -within the eye 
of imagination. Ho was enchanted t6 sec the old self come 
out again-»-positive, obstinate, generous; to see the old, 1 
confident pose of the head, ttye dramatic ease of gesture. 

Meanwhile something that had to be said—that must, 
indeed r be said/ if he wero to give her serious and official 
advice—pressed uncomfortably on his tongue., “ You know,” 
he said, not .looking ad her, ■when at last Bhe had for the 
nioment exhausted argument and prophecy, “ you have to 
think of those who'will’succeed you here ; still more you 
have to think—of marriage—before you' pledge yourself 
to the halving o5 yofir income." • 

Now he must needs.-look at' her intently, otot of sheer 
nervousness'. * The difficulty he had had ip compelling him¬ 
self to make the speech at all bad^iven a certain hsflrdness 
and stiffness to.Jrs voice. <*She felt* a sudden shock and chill 
—resented what he had„dismally felt to bo an imperative 
duty. • ‘ « 

“ I do not think I have any need £0 think of it—in this 
pomection," she said proudly/' And getting up,'She began 
to gather her pagers together. 

The spell was broken, ,the charm gone. He felt that he 
was dismissed. r 

"With aitncw formality and pilenco ( she led the way Into 
the hall P he faHowjng. As they neared the library there 
was a sound <Jf voices.* Marcella opened the door .in sur¬ 
prise, and there, on either side of the fire, sat Betty Mac¬ 
donald and Frank L^vfcn. " ' 

f 
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“ Wind’s a mer^y I ” cried Betty, "running forward to 
Marcella &nd xissiifg hdt. “ I really don’t know ydiat 
would have h^ppenetj if Sir Frank and I had been left alone 
any ldhger. A?-for tho Kflkenny'cats,# my dear* d<*n't 
mention tfiem I ,F * # • 1 

The* child *was flushed and agitffted, t jyid "there* was aa 
angry light in her blue eyes. Frank looked simply lumpish 
and miserifblc. • * • • • • 

“ Yes, Jier$ ^ anfc” said Betty, holding Marcella, and 
cfcattejpifg a% fast as po^tble. “ I made MissJ Raeburn 
bring mb over, th^t I migtit just catena sight of you. She 
would walk* home, and fcave the carriage foV me. Isn't it 
like all the topsy-turvy things nowadays ? WJlen Pm her 
age I suppose 4 shall have gone back to dolls. PJpaser to 
look at thos# ponies !—they're pawing your gravel to bits. 
And as for my watch, just inspect itA ,, -*-Sho thrust it;« 
reproachfully undof Mattel's ay«p. *‘»JTou%e been «uch 
a time in there#talking, that Sir Frank dnd I have had time 
to quarrel for Hfe, and there isn’t a minute left for anything 
’rational. Oh I good-bvb, my dear, good-bye. I* never kept 
Miss Raebur^ Waiting lor«1 inch yet—did I, Aldous ?—and I 
mustn’t begin now.—0#me along, Aldous ! You’ll have to 
come home with me. I’m frightened to* death" dt those 
ponjjas. You shan’t drive, but if they bolt, I’ll givW them 
to you to pull in.—Dear, de<tr Marcella, lft n^e come agam 
—soon-^-directly ! " * # 

A few more sallies and kisses. a*fe?W #nor§ angry looks at 
Frank and appeals to Aldous, wno was much less responsive 
than usual, and the 4hild was seated, *verj* erect and rosy, 
on the driving-seat of the little pq^-carriage, # with Aldous 
beside her. • • * • 

“ Are you coming, Frank 2 ” said Aldoul ; “ there’s plenty 
of room. * • • * • # i 

His strong brow had a s pu#kcr of annoyance. As he 
spo^e, he looked, not at Franks out ait Marcella. She was 
standing a trifle back^ apiong the shadows of the doorway, 
and her attitude conveyed lo. him an impression of pi?ud 
’aloofness. A sigh thlt was half pain, half resignation? 
passed his lips unconsciously. * 

" Thank you^I’ll walk,” said Franfyierfcely? 

” Now, will you please* explain to mb wlvjf you look like 
that, a’fld talk like that ? ” said Maraidla, witn cutting com¬ 
posure, whea sli€>M^s oqpe more in tlyj library, and Frank, 
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crimson to*the roots of ms hair, and 'saying inootterent 
miqgs, had followed her there. * * 

f' I should think you might guRss,” saj^l Frank, in reproach¬ 
ful fnisfery, as he kung*oy^t thd fire. t *« # 

Not at all ? ” # saia*isiarcella ; “ you are rude to Betty, 
and disagreeable to. me' by which *1 suppose fltiht yflu are 
unhappy. But why should you be allbwed td show your 
feelings, whdh other jjeople’don’t ? ” * • * 

Frank fairly- groaned. “ Well,” he said, timkipg efforts 
at a iyagicjcaim, and looking for his hat, ” you*will; ijone of 
you, be troubled withhne long. I*shall gqjhome to-Aorrow, 
and take my ticket for California tlfts day after. 

“ Ydu,” ^i<J Marcella,* “ go to California 1 What right 
hav^ ■yogi to go to California ? ” * o 

“ What right ? ” Frank stareck then* he went on im— 
•petuously. “ If ,a#girl torments a man, as Betty has been 
tormenting mfc, thitffi isfiothing f8r it, ^should think, but 
to clear out of the *way. I am agoing to clear out of the 
way, whatever anybody says.” • * 

“«Aud shoot big game, I suppose—amuse yourself some¬ 
how ? ” * * » * , 

Frank hesitated. u Well, a fellow*can’t do nothing,” he 
e said»helf)lessly. *“ I suppose I shall shoot.” 

“ And what right have <you to do it ? Have youj^ny 
more right th^n a public official would have to spend public 
nffeney in neglecting his duties ? ” 

Frank stared «at her. * ‘‘^Well, I don’f know what you 
mean,” he said at last, angrily ; “ give it up.” 

“ It’s quite si^ipld what I mean. * You tiave inherited 
your father’s property. # .Your tenants pay you*rent, that 
u ceme& from «h#ir labour. Are you going to make no return 
for your income, add your hous%, and yopr leisure ? ”• 

“ Ah I that’s; your Socialism ! ’’•cried* the young fellow, 
roused by her tone. “No return J Why, they have the land. ’ ’ 
u If I were a thccoughgping Socialist,” said Marcella 
steadily, “ I should*say to you, Go j JThe sooner you throw 
off fell ties to your property, .the sooner you prove to the 
tforld th^t you and your class' are hierfe useless parasites, 
the sooner •we shall be rid ? of you.* But \mfortunately I am 
not such a gofcd Socialist as that. I waver-*-I am not sure 
of wliat I (jivish. But on$ thin^g I am sure of, that unless 
people lik^you fere going to treat theif lives as a profession, 
to take their falling seriously, there #are ho more super¬ 
fluous drones, no mose idle plunderers than you, v in all 
civilized society ! ” 
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WAs pelting Joim ip this wajr that she might so g$t 
rid of some of her own inner smart and restlessness ?. I# so, 
the unlucky JFrank sould not guess it. He could Only feel 
' himself intolerably ill-used. * He T|g^jnesiit.to pourlmrfseif^ 
out to h£r on the subject of Bettyrtad his woes*and here« 
she was rating hiin as to his duties ,* of which'he had hardly 
as yet troubled hiifiself to thir^k, being entirely taken up 
either wit* his grievances or his enjojrtncnts.* * • 

“ I'm f sura fon know you’re talking nonsense,” he said 
sulkily, though he shrank from meeting her tfiery, look. 

“ *And if I pm idlg, there tiro plenty of people idler than me 
—people who live ©ij tneir money, with no land to bother 
about, aitd nothing to do for it at* all.” , # ' 

“ On the contrary, it is they who have p.n excuse They 
•have no natural d|pening*pcrh^ps—no plain calk You have 
both, and, as I said before, you have np right to take holi-* 
days before you h#,ve eafnc^l therm 'fOm hafe got to Hearn 
your businesstfirst, and then do it. CJlvc your eight-houi*s 
‘day like other*peoplef! Wlio ar,p you, that you should have 
* all the cake of the worlft, ^pd other people the Crusts ? V 
Frank wa^cecl to the window, and stood staring out, with 
his back turned to her? Her words stung and tiqgled ; and 
he yvas too miserable to fight. “ I shouldn’t H:areVhfffcher* 
‘it v^re cake qr crusts,”*he said ad lasi^in ajow voice, turning 
round to her, “ if only Bettjf wouldthave me.i’ 

“ Do you thinly she is any the jnore likely to have yoif,” 
said Marcella, unrelenting, “ it,you behave as a loafer and 
a runaway ? Don’t you suppose that Betty has good 
reasons for hesitating when she secs die difference between 
you and—%nd other pcopld ? ” •• « 

Frank looked .at her sombrely—a queer tnftcture of e*- 1 
pressfbns on the fage, in which the maturcr man was already 
to be discerned at war \?ith the powerful y«5ung animal 
“ I suppose you mean L?rd Mi^cwell ? ” 

There was a pause. • # , 

” You may take \^hc^t I said,” she said at last, looking 
, into the‘fire, “as meaning • anybody who pays honestly 
with work and braips lor what society has given.liigi—as far 
as he can pay, at any rate.” , • 

11 Now look *here, said Frank, CQftiing dfilefully to sit 
down beside her; “ don’t §late me any more, fl’m a bad 
lot, I know—well, an idle lot—-I don't ^hinfc I a^f a bad lot. 
But it'jj no good your prehchihg to«me while J3etty’s sticking 
pins into me like this. Now just lef me tell you how she’s 
been behavfhg.”* 
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, Marcella succumbed, #nd heard,him., ffe^lanpefl At her 
surreptitiously from time to ^time, but he could make 
nothing' of her. She sat very duiet while Jie described the 
.constant comp^fbnsbm^be tween Aldous canid B§tty, and ' 
the evident designs oYMiss Raeburn. Just ap wqpn he 
made his*first confidences to her in Londdn. he was vaguely 
conscious {.hat he was doing a not ver/ gentlemanly thing. 
But, again, ne' was ifoo unhappy to restraijL himself, “and 
he longed somehow to make an ally of her. * » ( 

“ Well, J. have only one thing*to say/* she*s^id ^tt last, 
with an odd, nervous impatience: '‘go and!ask hqr, and have 
done with it! She might have some jreftpect for you then. 
No, I Won’t* help you ; but if you don’t f succeed? I’ll pity 
you%—I promise ypu that. And now you must go away.” 

He went,- feeling himself .hardly treated, yet conscious* 
•nevertheless of la certain stirring of the moral waters which 
had both stiirfhluscflnd balm in /t. * • 

She, left behind, *sat quiet in •the old 4 library for a few 
lonely minutes* The boy’,9 plight tfiade Ifcr alternately 
scornful and repentant of her sfyarpness to him. As to his ' 
report, one moment it plunge^ he* in an anguinh which she 
dared hot, fathom ; the next she \tfas incredulous—could 
rnotftimfly nfake*herself take the thing as real. 

But *one thing {iad i>een real—thrft word f rptn Aldope to' 
her of “ marriage.” • The nostfil dilated, the breast heaved, 
as* - she lost all thought of # Frank in a rcsmxtful passion that 
could neither justify nor qalm itself. It seemed still as 
though he had struck her. Yet she knew \#cll that she had 
nothing to forgi\#>. 81 

* t # »» ' # # * # 

’ *Next morfiiftg she went down to the village, meaning to 
satisfy herself on lwO f or three epoints connected wildi the 
new cottages. JDn the way she ffnocked at the Rectory 
garden door, in the hope^pf^fifujmg Mary Harden and per¬ 
suading her to comp With hor. « 

She had not seen much of Mary stage their return. Still, 
she fead had time to be painfulfv struck once or twice with 
-the whitt and bloodless look of the rectos sister, and with 
a certain patient "silence fibout her which seemed to Mar¬ 
cella new. Was it tty* monotony of the life ? of had both 
Of tlfem Ifcen overworking aq.d underfeeding as usual ? 
The rectof r had rreceived Marcella witn his old gentle but 
rather distant* kindness.* Two years' before he h^d felt 
strongly‘about many of her proceedings, and had expressed 
himself frankly enough, at least to M.|i y. Now he had 
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put Ais*f<jrmes di9typro\als out o^bis mind, ahd was onto' 
anxious to work smoothly # with the owner of Mellqr. • He 
had a.great respect«for “ dignities,” and she, as fat as *he 
village was ooiieerned, was to “ (figyity ” hlncAfor- a 

ward % Moreover, he humbly ano^truly hoped* that she' 
might be able to'lanliglrtca him as* *to a goocf many modem 
conceptions'and ^deas about tlip poor, for widely absorbed 
as Re was, either in almsgiving of tRe traditional typ£, or 
spiritual «ni»istration, or* sacramental theory, he had little 
time, €yad # if*the truth wefe known, little afli’nitjfc • 

•In answer to her kijpSk MarcellaRieard B a faint “Come 
in ” from the intefiqr of the house. She walked into the 
dining-rdbm, and # found Mary sifting by the Uttle fable in 
tears. There ^rerc some letters before her. which si® puShed 
away as M&tcell£ entered, bu$ she did not attempt to dis¬ 
guise her agitation. .• . • 

“ What is it, dear ? Tellpue,* said ^Rwcclfh. sittingMown 
beside her, aiHt kissing odb of the hands she held. 

And Mary fbld hei* # lt was the story ot her life—a simple 
tale of ordinary things; siyh as wring the quiet hoaris»and 
train the unnoticed saints of^this world. In her first youth, 
when Charles Harrleif*was for a time doing soipe fhvinity 
lecturing in his Oxford college, Mary had *gonB up Ro apend* 
a ^ar with {pm in lodgings. Thcir^sunday teas arid other 
small festivities were frequtJhted by her Drooler’s friends— 
men of like typg with himself, # and most of them eitfier 
clergymen or about to be ordained. Betveeen one of them, 
a young fellow* looking out for his first curacy, and Mary 
an attachment had sprung up, which*Many .could not even 
now speaR of. She hurried over with a trembling voice, 
to the tragedy ^cyond. Mr. Shelton gjpt Ins ^curacy? wdhf 
off t<5 a parish in ihe Lincolnshire pens, and there was talk 
of their‘being nfatried Rn a year or sa. #^ut the exposure 
of a bitter winter's night, lysfcc*! yi tho struggle across one of 
thf bleakest flats of tho district to odrjy the Sacrament to 
a dying parishioner, Jhad brought on a peculiar and agoniz¬ 
ing form'of neuralgia.^ And from this pain, so nobly eaarn^l, 
had sprung—oh«* mystery of human fate!--% morpnia 
habit, with all that such’a habit means for mind and body. 
It was discovered, by the poor feUow’pibrSthet, who brougnt 
hint up to London and tr^ed 4 q cure him, Meanwflile he 
himself had written*to Mary to give her pp. > I have no 
will left, and am no longer a man,” fie wrtfte to her. . “ It 
woula be an outrage on my part, and a sin on yohrs, if we 
did not cancel-oy premise. Charles^ who took a hard. 
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ascetic view, held much* the same .language, jutd }itxf sub- 
mitted* heartbroken. c 

Then* came a gleam of hope. The brother’s care and 
9 aff^btion prevajletl ; th^jje were rumours of fgreat^ improve¬ 
ment, of*a resumption, of work. “ Just two yearg ago, 
When yoh first came here, I was beginnfng to believe ”— 
she turned ^way her head jco hide the ris^ of tears—“ that 
it might still come righ\.” But after some six pr eight mdhths 
of clerical # work in London fresli trouble aeyeloqpd, lung 
mischief showed itself, and the system, underfilled £y long 
and deep depression, seemed to capitulate at oqce. 

" He died last December at Madeira,* said Marv quietly. 

“ I saw him before he lfeft England. \ye wrote to each 
other almost to .the end. He was quite 0c peace. This 
letter here was from the cfraplafh at Bftadeira, who was’ 
•kind to him, to* telUpie about his grave.” 

That was £il. wa® the sort of stfry that somehow 
might have been expected to bdlong to Mafy Harden—to, 
her round, plaintive face, to her narro^r, refined experience ;, 
andt she told it in a way eminently characteristic of her' 
modes of thinking, religious #or &>cial, with eld-fashioned 
or conventional, ohrases which, whatever might be the case 

* with other j&ople, had lost none of their bloom or* meaning 

for hef. • * * • * » y* ’ 

^Marcella’s face showtd her sympathy. They talked for 
half an hour, and at tlye end of it Maiy flung her arms 
round her companion’s necl#. 

” There ! ” she said, “ now we must not # talk any more 
about it. I am ^lacf I told yoq. It Was a comfort. And 
m somehow—Itdon’t meaA*to be unkind, but I cofildn’t have 

* tftld you in *tlTe ol^ days—it’s wonderful Jiow much better 
I like you now than I .used to d*>, though perhaps we* don’t 
agree much bet^efr.”* • 

Both laughed, though tfce'eyes of both were full of tears. 

# #,**• * # *9 

Presently they were in the # village together. As they 
qeafed the Hurds’ old cottage,, whicji was now einpty and, 
to be putted down, a sudden look of disgust crossed Mar¬ 
cella’s face. 

" I telf you nfy news of Minta’Hurd t ” she said. 

No ; Mfiry had heard* rtothing. §o Marcella told’ the 
grotesque*and # *gly f news, as it sternal to her, which had 
reached, her at Amalfi.* Jim’Hurd’S widow was^. to be 
married*again, to the <fueer, lanky “professor of elocution,” 
with the Italian qaifte'and shifty «eye,*|Wio lodged on the 
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floor befleath her fti # Bro\yn’s Buildings, and hacf been wont 
to come in of an evening aijjd play comic songs to her*and 
the children.* A£arcella was # vehemeptly sure that'Jie \$as 
a charlatan— that he got his livi*fUby #number of small* 
dishorns tie§, # that he had scented, Minta’s -pension. Bht 
apart from the. (Jugstioh whether he ■wDuld make Mintft 
a decent lyisban^, or live upon,her and beat J^or, was the 
fact Itself of hqf remarriage, in itself hideous to the girl. ' 

** Margy Wm ! ” fche said. “ Marry any oneJ Isn’t it 
incredible 2 ’* 7 ' • • 

They were in iront gf the cottage? Marcella paused a 
moment and looked at it. She saw again in sjiarp, vision 
the miserable woman fainting on the settlcf the d'vyarf 
sitting, handctJHed, under the eye of his captors ; *She felt 
'again the ri?bh 01 that Whirlwind of agony through which 
she had borne the wife’s Jielpless soul i^that jiwful dawn. ' 
And after that—it!—with h£r*‘ pressor of elocution.” 
Jt made the Jirl sick to*think of. And Mary, out of a 
# Puseyite dislike of se£oiyi marriage, felt and expressed much 
the same repulsion. » * 

Well, Minta Hurd wa# fa* away, and if she ha<J been 
there to defend herselfTier powers of-expression woi^ld have 
been no match for theirs. Nor does youth uneferstar^d Sifch 
plejl*’ as she might have urgejl. f * ** 

“ Will Ldrd Maxwell continue thcJpcrtsion said Man*. 
Marcella stopped again involuntarily. “ So that was his 
doing ? ” she said. " I supposed as much.'* 

“ You did not know ? ” cried Mary^ in distress. ” Oh l 
I believe I ought not to haye said anything about it.” 

“I alwsfys guessed it,” said MaJcefla shorty, and,they 
walked on m silence. , * 

Presently tfley fqund yie-Sisclvcs in,front gf Mrs. Jellison’s 
very trim and pleasant cottagi?, which ‘fay farther along 
the common, to the left oS ?he road to the Court. There 
waft an early pear-tree in blossom o$es the porch, and a 
swelling greenery of buds ire the little garden. 

“ Will you come in > ” said* Mary. “ I should like t<9so£ 
Isabella West all.”’ a , -. •» 

Marcella started at the name. V How is,slie 9 ? ’'•she asked. 
" Just the saftne. She has never bt&n in her right jnind 
since. But she is qu$te harmless -and quiet.” 1 

They found Mrs. tellisqn on one sid<% of fise, with her 
daughter on the other, and the ltttle six-year-old,Johnnie 
playing between them. Mrs. Jelli^bn was straw-plaiting, 
twisting thfe stffi%4 wvth amazing «?aqidity, her fingers 
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jytained with red from /the dye them. 4 Isabella 1 * whs, as 
'usual, .doing nothing. She staged when Marcella and Mary 
calne in, but she took jio other, notice ef them.* Her power¬ 
ful and tragic facfe hajJ^be look of somethmgeoriginally full 
of intention, from whiqh spirit and meaning hgia long de* 
parted, leaving s fine but lifelesrf outlifie, Marcella had 
seen it last the night of*the execution, jn ghastly appari¬ 
tion, at Minta Hurd's window, when if mj.ght riave *been 
caught by some sculptor in quest of the secuitsaxf violent’ 
expression, fixed in clay or marble, and labelled Reyenge=>” 
or “ Passion.”,, * , 

Its .passionless emptiness now filled® her with pity and 
horror. She aat down beside the widow and took : her hand. 
Mrs. Wfestall allowed it for a moment, the£* drew her own 
away suddenly, and Marcella saiv a curious 0 and sinister 
6 contraction of thefleyes. 

“ B Ah l yo nevof^ knc'W*ho\y ihuch Irabella unnerstans, 
an* how much she don't," Mrs. J^llison was shying to Mary. 

“ l can’t alius make her out, but she don't gfive no trouble’. 
Art* as for\hat boy, he’s a chirruper, he is.^ He gives 'em’ 
fine times at school, he do. - Mi£3 Bar ton/’she ast him in 
class, ^Thursday* 'bout Ananias and Sapphira. * Johnnie,' 

! ssfjte sne, ‘ Whatever made 'cm do sich a wicked thing ? 1 , 

‘ Welf, I don lyjow.e says he; ‘it was juy* their -rasty’ 
gpod-for-nothink,' saye he; * but they was great sillies,' 
says he. Oh, he don’t .mean no harm,l Lor’ bless ycr, 
the men is all'bom contrary, and they can’t help them¬ 
selves. Oh 1 thank yer, miss, my 'eaM is pretty tidy, 
though I ave bten '"plagued this winter with a something 
they, call the 'flenzy. el wor very bad ! ‘ Yo go to bed, 

Mrs. Jellison* says Doctor Clarke, ‘ or yo'll know of it.' 
But I worn't goin 7 to be talkedcto by ’im. Why, I knowed 
'im when ho w<?rfio''igher Hor Johfinie, e An’ I kep' puddlin' 
along, an' one mornin* I woi'fairly choked, an’ I just crawled 
into that parlour,. I took a sup o’ brandy out o’,, the 
bottle ”—she looked complacently<*af Mary, quite conscious 
%hat the rector's sister must be listening to her with dis¬ 
approving ears—“ an’, Lor’ bless yer, ijccuf the phlegm, it 
did, that "very rpoment. My l X did cough, I drawed it 
up hy the yard, I did—'an* I crep* back.along the wall, an’ 
yo cud hfl’ knocked me down wi’ one o’ my own straws. 
But I’ve*bee%’better iver since, an* # beginnih' -to eat my 
vittles too, though' I’m* never- nb grfeat pecker—I. ain’t— 1 
not at no time.” * 

Mary managed to‘flrfiother her on the subject of 

^ ' 1 
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the bfaifHy, and th^old yoman chaptered on, tfirowing oq£ 
the news of the village in {^series of humorous fragments, 

finmil in <vnn««n1 i.V. 1 *__• ! _/ 1 _ r I a 



, fgr^stin . 

Marcella^coloui^cL “ Well, I^ve got it to yiyik about, 
Mrs.*Jellison. # We must have a meeting in the village and 
talk it oytr one of these days/* 

•The <^d jvcfcnan nodded m a shrewd silence, fowl watched 
them depaitf. “ Wull, I reckon Jim Ay Getfgo ull last my 
she said to hbr#elf with a chuckle. 


time, 

* • ■ • • 

* * * * • * • * 

If Mrs. JclliSkn had this small belief in the powclfe of \he 
hew mistresf of itfellor bver platters which, according to 
her, had been settled generations ago^ Uy , 14 the Lord and * 
natur,” Marcella •ertainiy jyas <in*no jfibod^to contradict 
her. She walHed through*the village on her return, scan¬ 
ning everything aboift Jier—the, slatternly girls plaiting on 
*the doorsteps, the children # in the lane, the lourtgers roftnd 
the various • publics,” tfce labourers, old and young, who 
touched their caps to hflt—with a moody an^passipnaie eye. 

" Mary l ” she bro'&c out, as they neared fhe Hec&fy, 

“ I shall be tigenty-fouf directly* llew imich harm do you 
think I shall have done here t>y the time I am*sixty-four ?^' 
Mary laughed a| her, and tried a to cheer her. But Mar¬ 
cella was in the depths of self-disgust. * 

" What is waifted, really wanted, s1i£ said with intensity, 
“ is not my help, but Hheir growth, llow ♦an I make them 
take for tfhmselves —take roughly *aifd selfishly oycgi, if 
they will only tafce ! As for my giving* whSt relation hdb 
it to ally thing*real *or lasting ? ” , # 

Mary was scariE&lizea. “ I declare *yrfi» # are as bad as 
Mr. Craven,” she said, "fife lo^l Charles yesterday that 
the ^curtsies of the old women* in thlf pillage to him and 
Charles—women old enough to be their grandmothers— 


sickened Kim of the wljole place, and that he should rc&nr£ 
it .as the chief object of his work here to ^nako jsuth things 
impossible in the future. * Or perhaps y 9 u're still of Mr. 
—Mr. Wharton*s opinion; you’ll be ejecting Charles and 
me to give up charity But it’ft bo good, my de%r. Wo’re 
not 1 advanced/andjve never shall be.V ». * 

At tlje mention 01 Wharton, Marcella threw her proud 
head back 5 wave after wave of changing expression passed 
over* the fact. ten*remember fh& things Mr. Wharton 
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paid in this village/' sfc said at last. ‘‘ Th*sre wjis life and 
salt and power in many of them. It’s not what he said, but 
what hfe was, that one wants to forget- " 

They parted,,piesenthre and Marcella wrn': heavily home. 
The rising of the spring, \he breath of the April air, had 
■never yet been sad and oppressive to her a& they were to-day. 


CHAPTER VI. u 

“ O Miss Boyce, may I come in ?"* 

The voice \yas Frank Leven’s; Marcella was sitting in 
the old library alone late on the following afternoon. Louis 
Craveft, who was now hei paid agent *4nd adviser;' ha’d been 
with her, and sh§ had accounts and estimates before her. 

“ Como in," she said, startled 'a littld by •Frank’s tone 
and manner, and 1 poking at him interrogatively. 

Ffank shut the jiieavy old dour carefully behind him. 
Then as he advanced to her shu saw that .’.is flushed face 
wore an expression unlike .jmythin^ she had°yet seen there 
—cf mingled joy and fear. * 

She drew back involuntarily. " Is there dnvthing—any¬ 
thing WTqng ?" t 

‘"’No?’ he" said impetuously—“ no ! But I have some¬ 
thing ‘to tell yoi^ and I don’t know how. I don’t J^now ' 
whether I ought. I have run almost all the‘way from the 
Court." 

And indeed Kj could hardly get his breath. He took a 
stool she pushed to him, and tried to collect himself. She 
heard her heart keat as she waited for* him to speak. 

“ Jt’s about T.ord Maxwell," he said at last huskily, turning 
h'is head away from her to the fire. “ I’ve just had a long 
walk with him. Then he left r*e ; he had no idea I came 
on here. But thing drove rile ; 1 ielt I must come, 

I must tell. Will you promise-not to be angry with me— 
to believe that I’ye’thought about it—that I’m doing it 
for the best ? " He looked at her nervously. 

"-If you wouldn’t keep me'waiting so long," she said 
iaintly, whjle her cheeks and lips grew white, 

11 Well, 4 was mad this morning ! Betty hasn’t spoken 
to me since ycsterda-ji. She’s been always about withhim, 
and Miss Raeburn let me. see once or twice last night" that 
she thought I F ,was in the way. I ne^er slept a wink last 
night, and I kept out of their sight all the morning. Then, 
after lunch, I went up to him, and I asked him to come 
for a walk with me. He looked at lather queerly—I 
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suppose*I was pretty savage. ^Tl^n" he said fie’d come/ 
And ofi wfe went, e^er sft far across the park. And 1^ let 
out. I don't know "vyhat I Aid ; I suppose I made <&' beast 
of mySfelf. Bjij'anv way, I ^skeiihim t<* tell me vrtiat*he 
meant, aifd to tell me, if he coifloT^hat, Betty meant. «I 
said I*kne\M was a cool hand, and h^.nyght turn me out 
of the house; artd refuse to have anything more to do with 
me if he 'Sked. TBut I was goftig to rack ‘arftl "ruin, cfnd 
should neyer ft tfb anj good till I knew where -1 stood—and 
Ifctty yduld jiever be serious—and, in short, wasjhe ii^love 
with hef hfmself ?• for anyone could site what Miss Raeburn 
was thinking of.” • •' • 

The boy gulped down something like a sol}, ahd tried to 
give himself tiij§e to be coherent again. Marcella s$t likte a 
stone. • • • * 

“ When he heard me say th*at—‘ in l^p/e with her your¬ 
self '—he stopped ^ead. »I saw tfifg: I lfi*i mr#le him angry. 

‘ What right hgve you or %nV one else/*he said, very short, 

1 to ask me sueh a question ?' # Then I just lost my head, 
•and said anything that tfame handy. I told him* everybody 
talked about it—which, #ot course, was rubbish—and at 
last I said, * Ask anybody — ask tljc Winterbournes, ask 
Miss Bo^ce; they all tliink it as much aS*I do." • ‘ Miss 
Boy^e / ’ he said—‘ Miss Boyce- thiqjcs I want to marry 
Betty Macdoftald ? ’ Then I didn ’4 kao^ vjjiat to say— 
for, of course, I knew I'd taken your name in vain ; anti 
he sat down on tlte grass besid^ dt little stream there is in 
the park, an,d he didn't speak to me for a long time—I 
could see him throwing little stones iAto^he water. And 
at last he tailed me. 1 Frank ! ’ ^ said ; and I went up 

to him. And then-" • • • • 

TheJad seemed # to trembla all over. Hfi bent forward and 
laid his hand on Marcella's Knec»tou<fhwig*l|pr cold ones. 

“ And then he said, * I ciyiit tinderstand yht, Frank, how 
you or anybody else can have .miVtakan my friendship for 
Betty Macdonald. At gmy rate, I kndW there’s been no 
mistake on her part. "And if you take my advice, you’ll go 
'and speak to her ^ike h man, with all your heartland se# 
what she says. YouMon’t deserve her yet, that I c^n tell you. 
As for. me 1 —I $an't describe the* look* of* his‘face; I only 
knovr I wanted to *go away—‘ you ana I will be jfri€hc& ’for 
many yeafs, I hope, %o perfiaps you may iust understand 
this once for all*. FDr m<5 there ngver lias t£en, and there 
never vfill be, but one woman in the* world—to lovfc. And 
you know.’ Jie ^id«aft^r a bit, * or,you ought to know. 
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Very well, tvho that Wpnan is.* And then he goipup and 
^aljced away. He did not ask rrie to r com§, anti I felt I 
dared hot go after him. And ( then I Jay and thought. I 
reiflerabered beinp herb : I thought of wfyjit J had Said to 
- you—of ^hat 1 had ‘fancied now and then abofct*—about 

r >u. I felt myself a brute all round j for what right had 
to come and tell you what he told me ? * And yet, there 
it vas—I hdd to como. Ahd if it was no°good uAy coming, 
why, we needn't say anything about,it e^er—need we ? ■ 
But-but-A-just look here, Miss Boyce: if you-*-if ybp could 
begin over again and make Aldous happy, ttien’there’d 
be a good maily other people happy too—I can tell you 
that."* * ’« • 

He c^ild ^hardly speak plainly. Evidently there was on 
him an overmastering impulse of .personal demotion, grati¬ 
tude, remorse,., which for the moment even eclipsed his 
young passioru ’ It \^as but vaguely explained by anything 
he had said ; it rented clearly pn the who*? of his after¬ 
noon’s experience. o * 

But neither could Marcella speak, 4 and her pallor began to* 
alarm him. ' * 

“ I say ! " he cried, “ you’rS not angry with me ? " 

> She fiioVed aVay from him, and with her shaking finger 
began*.to cut the pages of, a book*that lay open on ,the ’ 
mantelpiece. Ttfe Uttjp mechanical action seemed gradu¬ 
ally to restore her to self-control. “ I don't think I can 
talk about it," she said ac last, with an effort—“ not now." 

“ Oh, I know," said Frank, in penitence?, lopking at her 
black dress : “ you've been upset, apd had such a lot of 
trouble. But I- 


)* 
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^ Slit laid Ifer, hand on his shoulder. He thought he had 
never seen her so beautiful, p^le as she'was. "I’m not 
the least angry^ -Hl 'tell you so-^anotljer day. Now, are 
you going to Bdtty ? " « t 

The young fellow sprang pp, all his expression changing, 
answering to the stimulus of the wcjrd. 

“ They’ll be home directly,‘Miss Raeburn and Betty," 
he said steadily, buttoning his coat; £ they'd gone out' 
calling sopiewhert. Oh, she’ll 'lead me a wretched life, 
will Betty, before! sh Vs ddne ! ” ~ 

A “tWhrrning little ghost of a smile crossed Marcella’s 
white lips:.- “ probably iBetty knows her busihess," she 
said ; “if she’$,quit£ unmanageable, sJnd her to me." 

In his general turmcil of spirits the boy caught her hand 
and kissed it—would have liked, Jndeed,. to kiss her and 
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all the %grld. , DuJ she # laughed jyad sentf him' away, aitfl 
with a sly, lingering look atjier he departed. . » 

Shejsank intc^ her chair, and never moved for lonfe. The 
April Sun wag f v^t sinking lSehin^^P cellars, and through 
the open %outh window of the lifirar^ came little* firing airs 
and scents eft sprihg flowers. There vsasaan endless twitted 
of birds, and beside her the soft chatter of . the .wood fire. 
An hour re fore, Tier mood haVl been ht open war with/the 
spring, a»d with aU those impulses and yearnings in her¬ 
self widely answered to i£ Now it seemed tb Jier that a 
wonderlul gmd bioyan^ fife, akin to ^all the vast stir, the 
sweet revivals of Nature, was flooding her whole, being. 

She gate herself uf> to it, in a -fi ance intc»v<yven with all 
the loveliest a<*d aeepest things she had ever felt—^ith*her 
•memory of ffnllin* with Hbr ne\y gropings after God. Just as 
the light was going she got up hurricjlty ahd went to her * 
writing-table. Sh# wrote a, little •note > a aat (fver it aithile, 
with her face hidden in her4tands, then scaled, addressed, and 
stamped it. S?he woift out herself to the hall to put it in the 
’letter-box. For the rest; o^tho evening she went about In a 
state of drea*n,*overcome**onvtimcs by rushes of joy, which 
yet had in them exquisite elementsof payi>; huijgcring for 
the passage of the hours, for sleep that might^canctl some ■ 
’of them ; picturing thd road toatho Gourmand WidriVigton, 
along which the old postman’had bymovr carried her letter-y 
the bands of moonlight and shade,lying across it, the quiet 
of the budding woods, and the *pot on the fiillside whore he 
had spoken to hfer in that glowing October. It must lie all 
night in a dulf offico*—her letter. She w**s impatient., and 
sorry for itf And when he got it, iUwduld tell <3him nothing, 
though she thought it would rather surprise hiiu. 11 was t hfc 

merest formal 4 request thatiho won Id,, if he could, come and 
see her again the fcftlowiflg morning on butffrapss. 

During the evening Mrs. *Beyfcejlay on the sofa and read. 
It qjiways still gave the daughter a*certain shock of surprise 
when she saw the slight <form resting in this way. In words 
.Mrs. Boyte would allqw nothing, and her calm composing 
’ had been unbroken # from the moment of yieir return home, 
though it was not yet two ‘months ^ince hei; husband's death, 
In these days she read* enormously, vtfiich again w«$ ^ now 
trait? Especially novels. Sha*read each through rapidly, 
laid it down* without a word of commit, a^d ttfbk up an¬ 
other. . Once or twice, but very mrely, Mascclla surprised 
her in absent meditation, her hand cohering the page. From 
the. hard, Seftiricjbf^ghtness of her loftkx)^ theso occasions it 
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%semed probable that sbe was speculating oi\ the jdfcc#epan- 
ciea between fiction and real life, and on the falsity of most 
literar^ sentiment. , ? , . 

'to-night Marcella ,sgJ.<jolrno5t silent—shoe was making a 
frock form village chifd'she had carried off from^its mother, 
who waS very ilU-and IVlrs. Boyce 4 read. * But*as thl clock 
approached f ten, the time w^ien they generally went upstairs, 
Marcella made a few c uncertain movements, and^finaliy got 
up, took a stool, and sat down be&ide the sofh.r r 

r* « * . # * * • t c* « 

An hour latpr Mai-bella entered her oy/n roqm. As she 
closed the door behind her she gave ap involuntary sob, put 
down her light, and hurraing up to the? bed, fell oif her knees 
beside i£* and wept long. Yet her mother hrd not been un¬ 
kind to her. Far from it. Mrs- Boyce hftid praised her—in 
few words, but* with evident sincerity—for the courage that 
could, if necessary* e put convention hside j, had spoken of her 
own relief ; had saicl pleasant things of LordvMaxwell; had 
bantered Marcella a little cm her sociat scheirtcs, and wished 
her the indbpendencc to stick to„the*m. Finally, as they got* 
up to go to bed, she kissed Mayella twice instbad of once, and 
said, * W t ell, my dear,,I shall not btfln your way to-morrow 
nrofnin^;; l c promise you that.” , 

Thd speaker’s ^satistf action was plain, yet nothing <;ould ‘ 
have been less maternal. Th6 girl’s heart, When she found 
herself alone, was very sore, and the degression of a past 
which had been so much of^a failure, so lacking in any satis¬ 
fied emotion and the sweet preludes of family affection, dark¬ 
ened for a whjlc<«?vetf the present and *the future. 

After a tync she goto up, and leaving her roeftn, went to 
Sit in a passage outside it. It was the piece of wide upper 
corridor leading to the winding^tairs shp had descended on 
the night of thdkalh It was one df theSemeliest and oddest 
places in the house, for it*c<Ann\unicatcd only with her room 
and the little stair^a&e* Which was hardly ever used. It was, 
indeed, a small room in itself, and ,w^s furnished with a’ few 
huj,e old chairs with moth-eatdn frames and tattered seats. 

A flowe^v Raper of last-century date Spravled over the waUs,’ 
the carpet had nfany holes in it,‘and the shallow, tracencd 
windows, sef almost *flusn in the outer surface of the wall, 
word curtyinless now, as i;hey hpd been two years befotfb, ■ 

She drtjv onf> of c the old chairs to°a window, and softly 
opened it. T&ere were a young ihoon‘ and many stars, seen * 
uncertainly through the rush of April cloud. Every how and 
then a splash of rain,mtfved the creepers 1 swept across the 
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lawn, *tcP lya followed by fL spell of .tgrowing ana breathing 
silence. Thd scent ol hyacinjyfis and tulips mounted through 
the wet air. Shq, could see a Jong, ghostly line of prflnroSSs, 
from which rose* the gray base of fjont, checkefcd 

with a dim^light and shade. Beyop?! the garden* with its 
vague forms of fountain ibid sundial, thew:edars stood watch* 
ing ; the little churcfi slept to hej left. p m # 

So* face to face with Nature/the old^ouse, and the nigfrt, 
she took^ «as^ior£ate' counsel with herself. After to-night, 
surely, «Jie jvould be no mo?e lonely 1 She was'goiig foaever 
from her o\yn keeping tp \hat of anodicr. for she never, 
from the moment sW wrote her letter, had the smallest doubt 
as to what his answef to her would be ; nevor ifie smallest 
dread that he \*Duld, even in the lightest passing im{iression, 
connect whaiPshe was goiflg to c}o with any thought of blame 
or wonder. Her pride and fear were Qi?t of her; only 
she dared not think of hAv Jie w*>uid lcySk an?l speak \then 
the moment came, because? it made her sick and faint with 
feeling. 3 * • 

* How strange to imagine what, no doubt, would be said and 
thought about her return 'JO nnn by the outside world I His 
great place in society, Wife wealth, would be the obv^ouS solu- 
_ tion pf it4:or many—too obvious even to be debated. * Ldbk- 
' lng kack upon^hcr thoughts of this night ig after yeafs, she 
could not remember that tlio praciscaf ccrtfyinty of such 
an interpretation had even given fyer a moment's pain. It 
was too remote from all her now familiar ways of thinking— 
and his. In her fcarly Mellor days the enormous importance 
that her feverish youth attached to we&ltteaqd birth might 
have been sfcen in her very attacks uport them. .Now alj her 
standards were spiritualized. She had c^me *to*know wha^ 
happiness and "affection are-possible it) three rooms, or two, 
on twenty-eight slldling^’a week** and,»oBfA}ie other hand, 
her knowledge of Aldous—a/rant of stoical and simple habit, 
thrupt, with a student's tastes, into* tjrff position of a great 
landowner—had shown her, in the case at least of one mem¬ 
ber of the rich class, how wealth may be a true moral bunflen 
*and test, the source pf Iialf the difficulties and paipsjr-of half 
the nobleness also—of a man’s life.. Not in mere wealth and, 
poverty, she thought, but in things of $%ite another prejer— 
things of social sympathy and relation—alterably at every 
turn, even under existing conditions, the»hurryin will, lie 
»the realjbarriers that divide us mam from mart 

Had they ever really formed a part ftf historical time, those 
eight months oOt^eir engagement P * ^Looking back upon 
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^hem, she s'aw hersell reaving abopt in tkem, like ^a«cr«ature 
without eyes, worked, blindfold, by a cr&do innet mechanism 
th&t tdbk no account ready oi impressions from without, 
r Yet that passiqpate syny*£thy With the poqrt-ithat hatred of 
oppression ? % Even tlfeisje seemed to her to-night ^the blind, 
Srpasmodte efforts«o£*a mind that all through saw nothings 
mistook i^s ^wn violences a$id self-wills lor eternal.right, and 
wafc but traitor to firhat should have l>een its own* first 
loyalties, in seeking to save and reform** 1 » « 

Was true love now to deliver lfer from that oypipathy, to 
deaden in lier,that hatred ? Her t whole^ soul frica out in 
denial. By daily life in natural relations with the poor, by a 
fruitful contact with fact, 1 by the clash ‘of opinion iU London, 
by‘the influence .of a noble friendship, by t&e education of 
awakening passion, what h^d oncte been‘ merS* tawdry and 
' violent hearsay ha6- passed into a true devotion, a true thirst 
for Social goofa. had *ccaspd Vo taker a system cut and 
dried from the Venturists or any fcne else ; sbs had ceased to 
think of whole classes of civilized society with 'abhorrence and 
contempt ;* and there had dawned m her that temper which* 
is in truth implied in all the m/ire tiajestic conceptions of the 
State—tly? terryaer that regards the rfftiin institutions of every 
grti&t cfviliz&tion, whether it be property, or law, ojf religious 
custoAi, as necessarily, in tsome degree, divine and sabred.'' 

S or man hap not •been their 1 sole artificer. 'Throughout 
icre has been working with him “ the spark that fires our 
clay.’* t* * 

Yes ; but modification, progress, change there must be for 
us as for our fattearsl Would marriage fetter her ? It was 
not /he leas/: probable «Chat he and she, with thfoir differing 
tibmperamefita; would think alike in the future, any more 
than in the past. Shp would akvays be /or experiments, for 
risks, which hji 'critical twnper, ms lai^Ur brain/ would o’f 
themselves be slow to entpr tipop. Yet she knew well enough 
that in her hands t/iS>^wbuld become bearable and even/wel¬ 
come to him. And for himself, shp thought with a craving, 
^remorseful tenderness of tliat pessimist temper of his towards 
nis owncwprk and function that she knew so well. In old 
days it had merely seempd to her inadequate, if not hypo¬ 
critical She would jbave liked to drive,the dart deeper, to 
make ninf still unhappier !• Nipw, would not a wife’tf* chief 
function tye to reconcile him with himself and* life, to cheer 
him forward V>n the lines of his own nature—to believe, * 
understand, help ? * 

Yet always in the tfifll liberty tama&£f*feer own sacrifices, 
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> to realize fcer ojra dreamlands ! Sh* thought wfth mingle^ 
smiles and tfears of her plana for*this bit of earth that late 

1_] 1__Ui_3_1_t_ W 1 i i 1. mi . m _ 



as in her lay., to '* chooSe equality.” An4 beyond Mellorf 
in the gre^t changing world of social speculation and en¬ 
deavour, she prayed always iof the opOn mind, the listenfhg 
heart. • • • 

Theje is one conclusion, one cry, I always dome back 
to at last,” ghe remembered hearing Ifallin %ay to a young 
Conservative with wflcyn ne had been having a long economic 
and sociaP argument.' ” Never resign yourself—* that seems 
■ to be the main^iote of it. Say, if you wilV—believCI if you 
trill—that hfftnan*naturd, bciqg what it is, and what, so 
|far as we can sec, it always must be, t 4 &ie; motives which 
jwork the present social afld industrial sj%ftem°can nevA be 
.largely supersdled ; that property and saving—luck too I 
[^-struggle, success, afld^failure must go on. That is one’s 
^intellectual conclusion ; aijd one has a right to it— 
and I are at pne in it. Blit l^icn—on the heels of it comes 
>thc moral imperativeT ‘ Hold what yoy* plcajc ‘about 
systems and movements, and fight for what* you° hdld; 
jonl^-as an individual,* never say—nwer think —thaif it is 
an the order* of things, in the purpose of God 3 that one ojf 
■Jiese little ones—this Board Schoolchild, this man honestly 
)ut of work, this woman “ sweated ” out of her life—should 
>erish ! ’ A -contradiction, or a commonplace, you say*? 
/'ell and good.* The enly truths that $urf»themselves into 
__ie conscience, that work tficmselvc* dht through the jlow 
land manifold processes of the personal \yill ihto a pattcrfl 
, Df socfhl improvement, art tlie contradictions and the 
i:ommonplaces 1 ” •* * 3 

So here, in the dark, ■ alone* \rith the haunting, uplifting 
ircsgnces of “ admiration, hope,*and Marcella vowed, 

rithin the limits of hej* personal scope and power, never to 

E nv^ U p the struggle for a nobler huifian fellowship, the 14 fe-, 
l toil to understood, the passionate effort to bring honour 
independence and joy to tbpse who had' them not^, 
not alone—dnly not alone l She h*d learnt something 
he dark aspects, -tiie crushing complexity of ^he world. 

turned from thgm tp-night, at uyrt, with % natural 
lan terror, to hide herself -in hen: own pa^ion, tp make 
oVe her guide and shelter. Her°whole rich being was 
ugfrt to *an pitPjfteicaition of sell-gjving. Oh, let the 
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Sight go lister, faster,;and bring his step jipoq. ihe-> road, , 
her .cry o| repentance to his eay! 

'* * f ' * * * - %h +, # 

^ I trust I a^Jiot jalfcv Your clocks, I,thmk,are ahead 
of ours. c You said el^vpn ? ** ^ 

Aldoife advanced into the room with hand outstretched. 
He had beep ushered into .the drawing-room, somewhat to 
hi§ surprise. * 

Marcella came forward. She was in bl?*;k %s before, and* 
pale, but vhftffe was a knot of pins: anemones fastpn^d at her 
throat, which v in the play they ipade *vith her lace and 
hair, gave him a start of pleasure. k 

“ I wanted.” she said, “ to ask you again about those 
shares-;'how to manage the sale of them** Could you— . 
could you give me the nan\e of sbme’ one in -the Citv you 
trust ? ” 4 " . 

* He was cdhsckhs df.some astunishrrant. "Certainly,” 
he said. “ If you would rather not entrust i\ to Mr. French, 

I can give you the name.,of the firm my grandfather and 
I have always employed ; or I could manage it for you if 
you would allow me. You h^.ve quite decider} ? ” 

“ Yes,” she,, said .mechanically; “ quite. And—and I 
think t coifid 'did it myself. Would you mind writing the 
address for me. and ; will, you read what I, have wurttcA* 
there ? ” 


She pointed to the little writing-tahjie and the writing 
materials upon"it, then turned away to the window. He 
iboked at her an instant with uneasy amazement. 

He walked,u£ to the table, put down his hat and gloves 
beside it, ard stooped ‘‘■a read what was written* 
c ,,v It was 'in~ this room you told me I hafl done you a great 
wrong. But wrongdoers may be,. pardoned sometimes,-if they 
ask it. Let me know by a sign, a look, if I may ask it. If 
not, it would be kind to go % auiay without a word .” 

She heard a cry!" ..But che did not look up. She s only 
knew that he had crossed the rcoqi, that his arms were 
jo; nd her, her head upbn his ftreast. 

"Mamejila—wife! ” was allhe said,jnd that in a voice 
so low, sc.choked that s\ie could'hardly hear it. 

Hjp ^eld tter so tqr a minute or morp, ^he weeping, his 
own eyes'dim with tears, her Qheek laid against,the stormy 
beating oYhi^heart 

At last he raised her face, so that he could see it. r 

“ So r this—this wag'what you had in vour mind* towards 
me, while I have -been despairing—jilting -with myself 
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k walking #in da|kn&s. O my daring, explaiifit. How 4 
can it be ? Am I rqJLl ? Ife this face—are these lips real*? * 
—he kissed bpth, trejnbling* “ Oh ! when a mad if raised 
thus—ih a mgi^^it—from 1;<5rtur^ui^• hfnger to fifll j5y, 

there are do words-” • » * • 

His AeadJ&ftnk on hers? and there wa%sikncS agam, whil» 
he-wrestled \fritK hirflself. 

Atdast sfte looked up, smiling.* “ Yftu are to please coftie 
•over here 4' ^ai4; and leading him by the hand,, she 

topk hjpf to .the other slfte of the room, ^fljht i% the 
chair ydh sat in tljgit njondng. Sit doWn ! ” 

He sat down, wondgrdig, and before he coultj^guess what 
she was going to do slfe had sunk oft her knees # bgside l*im. 

» “I ^jn goings to* tell you,*’ she said, “ hundred thidgs 
I never told* you •before? You arc to hear me .confess; 
you are to give me penance ; *you arc & g;tv the hardest 
things possible to rje. • Ii*yop dofi’fc, *1 IJfwW dfttrust yoh.”** 
She smiled at him again through her tears. 

* “ Marcella,” ’he cried in distress, trying to lift her, to rise 
Himself, *“ you can't imagine that I should let'you kneel 
to me l ” , a - 

“ You must,” she saM steadily. ‘iWell^f it yill*make 
you happjer, I will take a stool and sit by* yoit. Blit $cAi 
'are 4here above me—I’am at your ^feet^ -it is the'same 
.chair, and yot? shall not mole ”—she stoope|l in a hasty, 
passion, as though,atoning for her i ” shall,” and kissed his 
hand—“ till I have said it all—cyery word 

So she began It—her long confession, from the earliest 
days. He winded often; she never wifve;jd.. She carried 
through theisharpest analyst of her.whdle mind*with regard 
to him ; of her relations to him and WJiartftn^in the okf 
days ; «of the disloyalty and lightness^ with which she had 
treated the bond, wfht y&t she had neve?, til^quite the end, 
thought seriously of breaking > df tier selfish indifference to, 
even # contempt for, his life, his "Ait^C^t, his ideals ; of 
her calm forecasts of,a* married str/te in which she was 
always to-take the lead and always to be in the righJ— 
then of the real misery hnd struggle of the Hurd jpvj.1. 

” That was my firdt true ’experience, ’' she^sfticU; J' it made 
me wild, and hanj, but it burnt, it purifjdfl. * I tfegan to Jive. 
Then^ame the day when—yvheu ,we parted—thfe time in 
hospital—the *ndrsingA-the evening on? yie '£<*rajp. I had 
•been thinking of* yoti*—beiaus'e remorse mad( me think of 
% you—-soflttfde— : Mr. Hallin—everything. I wanted *ycm to 
be kind to me) ft®**behajre as though *you had forgotten 

a k i i 
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Everything/ because it^would have mack: ipe coitefairtable ■ 
andshfippy ; or I thoughts would. And tnefi, 'that night * 
yc Tjl wcftildn’t be kind—you wouldn't, forgetinstead, you 
p mdHe ffcepay mytpA^altyr' t \ n 

’ She stored at ^hirrV' instant, her dark bro'ws drawn 

together? strugglingyto- keep her tears back, ye‘f lightening 
from moipent to moment f into a divirfe look of'happiness. 
H4 tried to take possession'of her, to stop here to silence 
all this self-condemnation on his breast^ 'j3fcit ahe would 
not have it ;”^he held him away'irom her. . . ' % K 

“ That ragh£, thoi^h I walked'uo and*down r {he* Terrace 
with Mr. Wharton afterwards, and 1 ftied to fancy myself in 
love with ‘bin?—that night, for tho first time, I* began to 
love yea-’i ! It was mean and miserable, wasn't it, r< not to 
be able t« appreciate the gift, onlyHo feehwhett it was taken 
f away ? It was^lifts being good when one is punished, be- 
jCi-usb one mifst—* «. * t ■*’ y . 

She laid down Her head against his chair with a long 
sigh. He could bear it no longer. ** He lifted her in his 
arms, talking to her passionately df the feelings which had 
been the counterpart to hers, longings, iealousies, re- 
nunciStiqns—abtfve all, the agony' of that moment at the 
Moite r'tons' "part y. 

“ Kallin was only person whfc understood,’* he^sfiid ; 
he knew al 1 the time that I should love you to mv grave. 

1 could talk to him." 

She gave a little sob oi joy, and pushing herself away 
from him an instant, she laid a hand on his shoulder. “ I 
told him,” she gild—“ I told him, that night he was dying.” 

He looked at lie? with an emotion too de-p even for 
caresses. ** He never spoke—coherently—after you left him. 
At the end he motioned to nv\ but there were no <words. 

If I could possibly love you more,*it wdtld be because you 
gave him that joy.“ , * 

He held her “handy- arid there was silence. Hallin stood 
beside them, living aftd present again in the life of their 
.hearts. Then, little by little,-delight and youth and love 
stole ag<°in upon tli*sir ‘senses. 1 

“Do ysii^S'-ppose,” he exclaimed, “that I yet under¬ 
stand .jij the* least 9 low it is that I* am here, in this chair, 
udth you' 1 beside me ? Tfou have told me much ancient 
history ; l that truly concerns me tins morning lies 

in the dark. VThe last time I saw you, ytra were, standing 
at the garden door, Vith a look which made‘me say to , 
myself that I wqs Afcrf same blunderer;*®*had<felways been. 
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and had Car best &ep away. Bridge'me the etip, pleased 
‘between ttfa^hell aitf this*heaven!* 


be-expe'ctecf to stand* that ? ” 

He*lauglftd. Tfle joy in th«*6imd«fllmost ltiiVt^ier. 


as I drove away, could hardly lia\«? been more 

official. But all this»ts evasion. What I dosifi? to know, 
categorically, jfc \flhat mad® you write that # l£ltewto fhe 
last night, after—aftor tlw day before ? " * 9 

She sat with h«r chin on iTer hand.^a sjnile dancing. 
“Whom did you \jjill^wi*h yeste*l^;f aflftgitfbdh ?“ slicsai^ 
slowly. • 

’ He looked b&vildesed. 


• “ These! ” she cried, ^itl^a sucldcn wild gesture; “ wli$n 
I have told yoif it will undo ikall. Oh. if Frank had never 
said a word to me; if # had had no^excus^no assufance, 
nothing to go upon, had just called to voi^in ^h<?dfirk* 

'it v%rc, there would some g<jnerojity,^'on 1 e atonement 
.in that! N©\^you will thinfc I waited 4:o be meanly sure. 

instead of-” , * m 

SU^lroppcd her dark head umii his liaifll again with an» 
abandonment, wftich unnerved him, which he had almoA 


to brace himself against. • 

“ So it wfis Frank,*' he said-—" Jinartlt / Two hoars ^ago, 
from my windbw^ I saw him ar^l Betty «dow* tfy the rivet 
in the "park. •They; were supposed tp be fishing. As far 
as I could see th#j?*Wft!£ sitting#or walkisf^liand in hand, 
in the face of day and the l^c^srs. I prepiifed wise things 
to s^y to them. None of tliepa ^rilrl^flRitFflow, or listened 
to. As Frank’s mentqr-J'Tfiri undon#” *. 

He hel^hcr, looking at hef intently. “ Shaft 1 tell y<&,” 0 
lie asked, in a lowqr voffce—“»shaUg «hopv you son^thing— 
something that I haa on my heart # as I walSgftNfifig here ? ” 
He slipped hi| hand*into the breast* pofckefof his coaipf 
and effew out a little plain # blaek„ leather case. • wndfc^he 
opened it s*he -^kw triSCt it contained ti # pei^andyik sketch 
»of hejjpelf that •had % becn done one eveninj by a young 
, artist stayihg, at the Court, and—a* tfcinch of traveler's joy. 
She^gazed* at a mixture^ happiness and pain. 
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jt reminded Her of co$ arid^selfish thoughtf, andteet them 
in Relief against his constancy. 'But $he hacP given away 
all rights^—even the right ip hare herself. ^Piteously,. child- 
e isQy, with sec^ittg eyr^She lipid out herf'h^ld to'him, as 
- though vpgtely asking, l£ni for the answer to her outpouring 
-Tpthe lap?, word jptqk He caught hen wljispftr. 

“ Forgive ? ” he said to her,'scorning her for the first 
and only "time in thsrr hist^sy* ■ " Does a man -forght the 
hand that sets him free, the voice tha£ ie^cr^ates him ? 
Choose sopc better word—my wife \” 


IriE END. 






